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PREFACE. 


With  the  Third  Volume  we  have  been  induced  to  change  the 
title  of  the  Magazine:  this  has  been  done  for  several  reasons;  but 
principally  on  account  of  the  various  agricultural  and  horticultural 
periodicals  in  the  country  which  have,  either  for  their  titles  or  sub- 
titles, that  which  we  had  adopted, — the  consequence  of  which  was 
a  tendency  to  mislead  the  public  in  regard  to  its  character,  and  the 
true  object  for  which  it  was  established.  The  alteration,  we  are 
highly  pleased  to  learn,  has  given  very  general  satisfaction  to  our 
correspondents  and  readers. 

In  this  Third  Volume  the  principal  improvements  are  the  intro- 
duction of  the  papers  upon  the  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, under  the  heads  of  Pomological  JVotices,  and  J\"'oiices  of  new 
Culinary  Vegetables.  In  the  preparation  of  the  former  we  have 
had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  the  well 
known  pomologist,  who  will  continue  to  give  us  information  re- 
specting all  the  new  kinds  of  fruits  which  come  under  his  observa- 
tion; we  have  had,  also,  the  assistance  of  other  gentlemen  and 
amateurs.  For  the  latter  we  have  relied  mainly  upon  our  own  re- 
sources, hoping,  however,  in  future,  to  have  the  aid  of  those  of 
our  friends  who  feel  interested  in  this  important  branch  of  garden- 
ing. Our  Floricultural  Notices  in  this  volume  have  been  given 
with  considerable  care,  and  they  will  be  found  to  embrace  many 
new  and  pleasing  subjects. 

The  papers  in  the  Third  Volume  have  been  nearly  equally  divided 
upon  General  Subjects,  Horticulture  and  Floriculture;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  or  particularize  any  articles: 
among  them  will  be  found  some  of  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
character.  The  Reviews  embrace  works  of  considerable  merit, 
and  contain  much  information.  At  the  close  of  this  volume  we 
have  endeavored  to  give  the  reports  of  all  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
eties throughout  the  country;  but  although,  at  an  early  day,  we 
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invited  our  friends  to  transmit  us  such  reports  in  season,  we 
have  not  been  furnished  with  complete  returns  from  all  the  Socie- 
ties. This  is,  however,  but  the  beginning;  so  far  as  we  have  given 
them  we  believe  they  will  be  found  of  great  interest. 

As  expressed  by  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  Second  Volume,  it  was 
our  intention  to  have  given  some  plans  of  green  and  hot-houses  in 
the  Third  Volume;  but,  from  various  circumstances,  we  have  been 
unable  to  conform  to  our  wishes.  We  have  in  view  several  plans, 
and  shall  probably  give  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  next 
volume.  The  ground  plans  of  gardens,  which  we  also  had  intend- 
ed to  give,  have  been  deferred,  from  the  same  causes  as  the  others. 
An  increased  circulation,  however,  will  enable  us  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution every  thing  we  have  proposed. 

The  progress  of  horticulture  and  floriculture  has  been  rapidly 
progressive; — new  gardens  have  sprung  up  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  West — the  great  West — where  soil  and  climate  are 
so  much  more  adapted  to  vegetation — where,  a  few  years  since,  a 
cultivated  garden  did  not  exist — already  abounds  in  beautiful  resi- 
dences. The  South,  too, — though  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Mid- 
dle and  Eastern  States — has  improved  in  its  taste  for  horticulture, 
and  a  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  cultivators  of  the  North 
will  enable  her  to  enrich  her  beautiful  plantations  with  all  the  fine 
fruits  and  beautiful  flowers  which  abound  in  their  gardens.  Our 
Magazine  affords  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  sentiments,  and 
we  trust  that  our  correspondents  will  improve  the  opportunity. 
With  a  wider  circulation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  our  Maga- 
zine more  useful,  and  better  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
May  we  hope  that  our  efforts  will  continue  to  be  such  as  will  give 
us  the  support  of  every  horticulturist. 

We  offer  our  most  cordial  thanks  to  our  correspondents  and 
readers,  and  solicit  a  continuance  of  their  favors. 

C.  M.  H. 
Boston,  JVbt).  21,  1837. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


All  the  names  of  plants,  either  peneric  or  spe-jln  p.  189,  19  lines  from  bottom,  for  "plant," 
cific,  enumerated  in  the   body  of  the  work,]     read  "rose." 

which  are  wrongly  accented,  the  derivations, In  p.  217,   12  lines  from  top,  for  "two"  read 
incorrei-.t, or  erroneously  spelled,  are  correctedl    "one." 
in  the  list  of  plants  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume.  In   p.  309,  10  lines  from    top,  after  "crop," 


Besides  thofe  errors  indicated  at  pp.  77,  155, 
and  435,  are  the  following: — 

In  p.  53,  21  lines  from  top,  for  "James"  read 
"Isaac." 

In  p.  161, 13  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  "cor- 
respondences" read  "correspondence."         I 


adil  "of  onions. 
In  p.  326,  16  lines  fiom  top,  for  "Crog's"  read 

"Throg'.s" 
In  p.  372. 11  lines  from  bottom,  for  "Soularge 

Bodin,"  read  "Soulauge  Bodin." 
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Art.  I.  J^'^otices  on  the  State  and  Progress  of  Horticulture  in 
the  United  States.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden 
and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

If  agriculture,  as  is  generally  conceded,  has  strong  claims  to 
be  considered  the  first  of  the  arts,  horticulture  must  undoubt- 
edly have  been  one  of  the  first  pleasures  and  recreations  of  the 
human  family.  The  earliest  care  of  man,  in  a  primitive  state, 
would  probably  be  to  rear  and  gather  for  himself  a  sufficiency 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  doubtless  first  recognised  in  the  shape 
of  vegetable  food.  Afterwards,  attracted  and  gratified  by  the 
pleasant  flavor  of  fruits,  and  the  gay  hues  of  blossoming  plants, 
he  would  transfer  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  own  habita- 
tion, and,  enclosing  them,  to  protect  them  from  wild  animals,  he 
would  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  garden.  What  were  the 
first  flowers  thus  appropriated  to  the  embellishment  of  the  gar- 
den, tradition  unfortunately  does  not  inform  us;  but  the  ingenious 
speculations  of  early  writers  have,  we  beheve,  ended  by  naming 
the  ^^^  as  the  first  fruit  submitted  to  the  cares  of  culture. 

The  possession  of  fine  gardens  appears  to  have  been  highly  ap- 
preciated by  all  nations  who  have  exhibited  the  least  trace  of  civili- 
zation, from  the  earliest  ages.  Indeed,  in  oriental  countries  the 
very  name  is  synonymous  with  enjoyment  and  happiness — the 
ny,  edeuy  of  the  Jews,  signifying  a  place  of  pleasure  and  de- 
light— the  Hesperides.,  or  garden  of  fruits,  of  mythology,  being 
the  habitation  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  the  heaven  or  paradise 
of  Mahomet,  abounding  with  crystal  fountains  and  shady  groves, 
in  which  he  promised  to  his  disciples  a  thousand  years  of  enjoy- 
ment— all  show  with  what  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and  admiration 
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gardens  were  beheld  by  the  ancients.  Of  the  gardens  of  Egypt, 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  traditions  have  been  preserved,  which  lead 
us  to  believe  them  to  have  been  of  the  most  splendid  descrip- 
tion: and  the  classical  writers  have  recorded  such  accounts  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  gardens,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
having  been  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  and  beauty  correspond- 
ing with  the  superb  edifices  which  they  surrounded. 

In  modern  times,  gardening  received  a  powerful  impulse  from 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  which  has  created  a  general 
taste  for  the  possession  of  fine  gardens  and  rural  pursuits  through- 
out their  respective  countries.  The  magnificent  garden  of  Ver- 
sailles, on  which  Louis  XIV  lavished  two  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  the  chef  cVczuvre  of  the  great  Le  Notre,  in  the  geometric 
style,  spread  the  taste  for  that  style  throughout  France,  and,  in- 
deed, for  a  time,  the  whole  of  Europe.  Peter  the  Great, 
Catherine  II  and  Potemkin,  w^ho  may  justly  claim  the  honor  of 
civilizing  Russia,  have  also  exhibited  some  of  the  most  brilhant 
specimens  of  the  gardening  ai't  in  that  country.  In  Holland 
the  taste  for  floriculture  in  particular  has  long  been  national ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  passion  for  this  pleasing  pursuit  has  been, 
and  may  be,  cai'ried,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  tulip-mania, 
one  of  the  most  singular  examples  of  speculation  on  record, 
which  broke  out  in  that  country.  Among  the  Germans,  horti- 
culture is  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  road-sides  in  many 
places  are  hned  with  fruit  trees  for  miles,  and  several  of  the 
cities  are  surrounded  with  highly  cuhivated  pleasure-grounds  for 
the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  late  emperor,  it  is  well 
known,  spent  several  hours,  daily,  in  a  common  gardener's  dress, 
working  in  his  own  grounds.  The  princes  of  the  smaller  German 
provinces  throw  open  their  fine  parks  and  ornamented  grounds 
to  the  public,  and  the  results  are  a  general  diflusion  of  horticul- 
tural taste  throughout  the  country,  and  a  thrifty,  well-disposed 
population,  strongly  attached  to  the  soil  they  cultivate.  As  sci- 
entifically practised,  hortteultivre  probably  stands  as  high  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  day,  as  in  any  other  country.  This  arises 
both  from  the  great  wealth  and  unlimited  means  of  many  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  the  fine  taste  for  rural  pursuits  possessed 
equally  by  the  nobility  and  all  other  classes.  The  fine  old 
parks,  of  immense  extent,  the  polished  and  well  kept  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  the  elegant  glass  structures  for  exotics,  in  which 
the  cultivation  of  many  tropical  fruits  is  carried  to  a  perfection 
which  rivals,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  surpasses  that  of  their 
native  climes — all  attest  a  high  state  of  the  art,  as  yet  unexcelled 
by  any  nation.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  number- 
ing among  its  members  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  every 
rank  and  station,  as  well  as  practical  men,  has  exerted  an  aston- 
ishing influence  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture,  not  only  at 
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home  but  in  every  country,  connected  with  England,  in  either 
hemisphere.  Collectors  have  been  sent  out  on  exploring  expe- 
ditions, experiments  have  been  made,  grafts,  seeds  and  cuttings 
of  valuable  or  new  plants  distributed,  and  scientific  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  culture  published — all  of  which  have  been 
attended  by  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Horticulture  in  the  United  States,  it  will  readily  be  perceived, 
has  had  to  contend  with  many  obstacles.  Sepai-ated  from  the 
old  world  by  a  wide  ocean,  it  was  for  a  long  time  with  difficulty 
that  any  of  the  rarer  and  finer  vegetable  productions  of  the 
eastern  continent  could  be  brought  out  by  emigrants.  The  in- 
troduction of  any  thing  farther  than  mere  culinary  vegetables  for 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  a  few  fruits  for  the  orchard,  was  there- 
fore necessarily  slow.  With  but  httle  superfluous  individual 
wealth,  and  without  any  assistance  or  examples  from  a  govern- 
ment, which,  struggling  into  existence,  could  only  find  resources 
to  encourage  the  useful  and  not  the  agreeable,  whatever  has  been 
done  has  been  effected  by  private  means,  and  to  gratify  private 
taste.  This,  however,  at  the  present  time,  is  so  much  as  to 
afford  cause  of  the  highest  gratification,  and  gives  reason  to  hope 
for  the  fulfilment  of  every  reasonable  anticipation  for  the  future. 

Philadelphia  has  long  claimed,  and,  in  some  respects,  per- 
haps, still  merits  to  be  considered,  the  first  city  in  point  of  hor- 
ticulture in  the  United  States.  This  is  owing  in  some  degree  to 
the  earlv  settlement  of  the  to\\'n,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  its 
having  been,  at  an  early  period,  the  residence  of  a  few  devoted 
botanists  and  amateurs,  whose  zeal  infused  a  corresponding  taste 
among  their  fellow-citizens.  First  among  these,  and,  indeed, 
deserving  to  be  placed  first  among  the  botanists  and  horticultu- 
rists of  America,  stood  John  Bartram.  Filled  with  the  love  of 
nature  and  science,  this  naturalist  explored,  almost  at  the  peril 
of  his  hfe,  the  swamps,  the  mountains,  the  borders  of  the  lakes, 
and,  in  short,  every  part  of  North  America,  where  he  thought 
a  beautiful  plant  or  a  new  forest  tree  might  be  discovered. 
The  fruits  of  these  expeditions  were  brought  home  and 
planted  in  his  garden,  established  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  which  are  at  this  moment 
growing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  American  trees  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  Bartram's  devotion  to  these  pursuits  be- 
coming known  abroad,  his  correspondence  extended  itself  to  the 
most  distinguished  savans  of  Europe.  Linnaeus,  Collinson,  Gro- 
novius,  Fothergill,  Hans  Sloane,  and  many  otliers,  were  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  him  the  productions  of  the 
new  world,  and  sending  him  the  rarities  of  the  old  in  exchange: 
and  thousands  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  parks  of  Europe  have 
been  reared  from  seeds  sent  from  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden. 
At  Hamilton's  seat,  the  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  the  first 
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collection  of  exotic  plants,  of  any  importance  in  the  United 
States,  was  commenced.  As  early  as  the  year  1800  this  col- 
lection was,  as  we  are  informed,  exceedingly  rich  in  all  the  fine 
species  procurable  either  in  Europe  or  the  West  Indies;  and, 
judging  from  the  many  noble  specimens  still  in  existence  here, 
(though  scattered  in  the  hands  of  various  persons,)  it  must  have 
abounded  in  plants  extremely  rare  at  that  period. 

For  a  long  time  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Pratt,  at  Lemon  Hill, 
near  Philadelphia,  have  been  considered  the  show-garden  of  that 
city:  and  the  proprietor,  with  a  praiseworthy  spirit,  opening  his 
long-shaded  walks,  cool  grottoes,  jets  d'eau,  and  the  superb 
range  of  hot-houses,  to  the  inspection  of  the  citizens,  contributed 
in  a  wonderful  degree  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  possess  the  more  beautiful 
and  dehcate  productions  of  nature.  This  taste  gave  rise  to,  or 
supported,  many  commercial  gardens,  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
this  time  Philadelphia  can  produce,  in  the  different  estabhsh- 
ments  of  Messrs.  Carr,  Landreth,  Buist,  McArran,  Sherwood, 
and  others,  as  great  a  number  of  tender  exotics  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Union  out  of  that  city.  The  good  effects  of  these 
establishments,  and  of  the  examples  of  the  amateurs  of  Phila- 
delphia, may  be  seen  in  the  general  prevalence  of  taste  which 
evinces  itself  in  the  fine  avenues  of  trees  bordering  the  streets,  the 
great  beauty  of  the  public  squares,  and  the  variety  of  trees  which 
they  contain,  and  in  those  gratifying  evidences  of  refinemerit 
which  make  their  appearance  in  every  street  in  the  shape  of  a 
few  pots  of  flowers  on  the  balcony,  or  in  the  windows  of  the 
houses.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Philadelphia  occupies  a 
large  sphere  of  usefulness,  and,  through  the  means  of  its  annual 
exhibitions,  which  are  thronged  with  spectators,  disseminates  a 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  horticulture,  and  a  taste  for  gar- 
dening pursuits  through  the  whole  mass  of  citizens. 

New  York  being  the  great  mart  of  commerce,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants chiefly  engaged  in  business,  there  has  not  been  found  in  its 
vicinity  so  great  a  number  of  persons  of  leisure  to  devote  to  pur- 
suits of  this  nature,  as  in  some  of  our  other  cities.  The  large 
commercial  garden  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  at  Flushing,  into 
which  the  elder  Prince  introduced  a  great  many  of  the  most  val- 
uable productions  of  European  soil,  and  the  flower  estabhshment 
of  the  Thorburns,  in  New  York,  occupied  by  them  as  a  seed 
store,  but  which,  from  its  extent  and  variety,  might  more  proper- 
ly have  been  called  a  horticultural  museum,  have  been  the  most 
prominent  points  of  interest  in  the  horticulture  of  New  1  ork. 
M.  Parmentier  established,  a  few  years  since,  a  large  nursery, 
and  introduced  very  successfully  into  this  country  the  modern 
style  of  laying  out  grounds;  but  his  extensive  garden  at  Brook- 
lyn has  unfortunately  been  broken  up  since  his  death.    Mr.  Hogg 
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is  probably  the  best  cultivator  of  exotics  now  in  New  York. 
The  most  distinguished  amateur  and  patron  of  gardening,  in  ev- 
ery sense  of  the  word,  in  this  state,  was  the  late  Dr.  Hosack. 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  the  seat  of  this  gentleman,  has  been 
probably  the  best  specimen  of  a  highly  improved  residence  in 
the  United  States.  Situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  with 
one  of  the  noblest  of  prospects,  smooth  gravelled  drives  and 
walks  leading  to  every  desirable  point  of  sight,  over  an  estate  of 
eight  hundred  acres — the  park  large,  well  wooded,  and  intersect- 
ed by  a  fine  stream — a  handsome  and  well  filled  range  of  hot- 
houses, extensive  shrubberies,  and  a  separate  and  very  complete 
kitchen  garden,  the  whole  in  the  highest  order — all  rendered  it  a 
first-rate  residence.  Dr.  Hosack's  acquaintance  abroad  enabled 
him  to  introduce  many  new  fruits  and  plants,  and  some  of  our 
most  celebrated  native  fruits  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  horti- 
culturists in  Europe  through  his  means.  David  Thomas,  of 
Cayuga,  and  Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  have  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  propagation  of  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  state.  The  latter  gentleman,  whose 
laudable  zeal  in  the  diffusion  of  science  and  sound  practical 
knowledge  among  the  agriculturists  of  every  part  of  the  Union  is 
well  known  to  all,  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  unwearied  of 
horticulturists,  and  has  introduced  into,  and  distributed  from,  his 
nursery  grounds  at  Albany,  within  a  few  years,  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  and  plants,  and  has  given  freely  to  the  public  the  results  of 
his  experiments  in  culture,  not  a  httle  valuable  to  those,  who,  in 
following  the  directions  of  foreign  authors,  find  it  necessary  to 
make  so  many  deviations  to  suit  the  difference  of  cHmate  in  the 
same  parallels  of  both  hemispheres.  There  are,  besides  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  three  provincial  or  county  so- 
cieties in  this  state;  and  the  great  number  of  handsome  villa  resi- 
dences, with  neat  grounds  springing  up  in  every  section,  espe- 
cially on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes, 
afford  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  progress  of  general  taste  in 
rural  pursuits  throughout  the  whole  state  of  New  York. 

In  Boston,  horticulture  is  of  late  making  rapid  strides.  In  a 
higher  latitude  than  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  many  of  the 
more  delicate  fruits,  as  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  grape, 
which  ripen  abundant  crops  in  the  middle  states,  rarely  attain 
full  maturity  in  the  open  air  here.  This  is  of  course  favorable 
to  gardening  as  an  art,  and  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  in  its  forced 
fruits,  and  fruits  ripened  under  glass,  is  far  before  any  city  in  the 
Union.  Delicious  stone  fruits  are  raised  with  but  little  care,  un- 
der sheher  and  upon  walls,  and  the  vineries,  at  the  different  gen- 
tlemens'  seats  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  produce  annually 
tons  of  the  finest  foreign  grapes.  Pomology  has  many  enthusi- 
astic votaries  here,  at  the  head  of  which  it  gives  us   pleasure  to 
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name  Mr.  Lowell  and  Gen.  Dearborn,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  and  Mr.  Downer;  gentlemen,  who,  by  their  correspondence 
with  the  horticultural  societies  of  Europe — with  Mr.  Knight, 
Professor  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  and  other  distinguished  for- 
eign culturists,  have  contributed  more  than  any  others  in  import- 
ing and  disseminating  here  the  superior  varieties  of  fruit  lately 
originated  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  The  nursery  estab- 
lishments of  Messrs.  Kenrick  and  Winship  are  magazines  of  all 
the  most  useful  products  of  gardening,  and  the  wealthy  amateurs 
of  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mr.  Gushing,  Col.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Wilder,  and  many  others  already  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  whose 
collections  are  rich  both  in  hardy  plants  and  tender  exotics,  im- 
port every  beautiful  or  new  plant,  however  expensive  or  difficult 
of  transportation.  The  various  recent  methods  of  heating  green- 
houses by  hot  water  were  first  extensively  introduced  here;  and 
some  of  the  conservatories,  tastily  designed,  with  floors  paved 
with  marble,  concealed  pipes  of  hot  water  warming  their  atmos- 
pheres, and  improved  modes  of  ventilation,  are  almost  perfect 
models  for  such  garden  structures.  The  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  perhaps  the  most  spirited  in  the  Union,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Horticultural  Magazine  here,  the  first  of 
the  kind  among  us,  has  had  no  small  effect  in  creating  a  taste  for 
rural  pursuits,  and  increasing  the  knowledge  of  new  plants  and 
improved  modes  of  culture  in  the  neighboring  states. 

In  Salem  we  have  understood  there  is  quite  a  taste  springing 
up  for  the  pursuit  of  horticulture.  There  is  a  society  existing 
here  for  the  encouragement  of  Natural  History  in  its  various 
branches,  and  horticulture  and  botany  have  received  a  powerful 
impulse  by  the  efforts  of  the  members,  embracing  among  their 
number  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  who  have  leisure 
time  to  devote  to  gardening.  The  pomological  garden  of  Mr. 
Manning  here  contains  the  largest  number  of  fine  fruits,  particu- 
larly pears,  to  be  found  in  the  Union.  His  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Van  Mons  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society's  garden,  has  enabled  him  to  procure  every  variety 
desirable.  Excellent  collections  of  plants  are  already  to  be 
found  in  several  gardens;  and  others  are  being  made,  which  will 
ere  long  place  this  newly  formed  city — in  the  scale  of  horticul 
ture — second  only  to  the  larger  and  more  populous  ones  which 
we  have  already  named. 

Of  the  horticukure  of  the  stales  south  of  the  Potomac,  ex- 
cepting Maryland,  we  can  say  but  little.  The  iNIaryland  Horti- 
cultural Society,  judging  from  tlie  published  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, appears  to  be  well  supported,  and  we  observe  the  exhi- 
bition of  many  rare  plants  by  the  amateurs  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Baltimore. 

At  Washington  the  Golumbian    Horticultural    Society,  which 
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has  been  established  about  three  years,  seems  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state;  and  from  the  second  and  third  annual  reports,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  has  been  lately  published,  the  labors  of  the  society, 
though  numbering  but  a  few  members,  hav^e  already  been  attended 
with  very  important  results.  In  the  culinary  department,  we 
doubt  much  if  any  horticultural  society  in  the  Union  has  exerted 
the  same  zeal,  or  produced  equal  specimens.  The  great  variety 
exhibited  at  the  weekly  meetings  should  put  some  other  societies 
to  the  blush,  whose  attention  should  be  more  directed  to  that 
which  is  really  useful,  than  to  that  which  is  fanciful  and  luxurious. 
The  amount  of  money  awarded  to  the  members  in  premiums,  in 
the  shape  of  medals,  silver  medals,  &c.  is  very  considerable,  and 
has  tended  to  the  creation  of  a  competition  which  has  been  the 
means  of  exciting  the  members  to  greater  exertions.  The  an- 
nual exhibitions  of  the  society  have  been  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, and,  were  it  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  display  of  flowers 
at  the  season  when  the  city  is  as  thronged  as  it  usually  is  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  we  might  anticipate  a  still  greater  ex- 
tension of  a  horticultural  taste.  It  gives  us  great  dehght  to  no- 
tice the  part  the  ladies  take  in  these  exhibitions,  and  gives  us 
every  reason  to  hope  that  we  may,  ere  long,  find  our  fair  coun- 
try-women here  animated  with  the  same  zeal  which  distinguishes 
one  of  them  abroad. 

In  Charleston  a  Horticultural  Society  was  established  in  1830, 
which  we  hope  will  have  a  good  influence  in  that  quarter.  Of 
the  state  of  culture  in  the  Carolinas  and  the  states  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  general  terms,  as 
there  is  every  variety  of  cultivation  exhibited,  from  the  first 
breaking  up  of  the  virgin  soil  to  high  keeping  of  the  gardens  of 
some  of  the  enhghtened  planters,  where  the  most  choice  and 
beautiful  plants  are  grown  in  their  full  perfection.  Mr.  Legare, 
the  late  able  editor  of  the  Southern  Jlgriculturist,  has  made 
many  praiseworthy  exertions  in  the  cause  of  horticulture  at  the 
south.  The  gardens  of  Dr.  Young,  of  Savannah,  rich  in  rare 
plants  from  every  part  of  the  world,  that  of  Major  Le  Conte,  of 
Riceborough,  and  of  Dr.  Wray,  of  Augusta,  Geo.,  the  former 
with  its  superb  collection  of  bulbs,  and  the  latter  with  its  succu- 
lent plants,  and  those  of  Dr.  McRee,  Wilmington,  Mr.  Oem- 
ler,  Savannah,  and  the  late  M.  Noisette,  Charleston,  have  been 
considered  for  a  long  time  inferior  to  no  private  collections  in 
the  Union.  The  field  open  to  active  horticulturists  in  the  south 
is  of  no  mean  extent.  They  have  an  excellent  opportunity  by 
the  acclimation  or  naturalization  of  the  finer  and  more  valuable 
plants  of  more  southern  climates,  to  embellish  their  grounds  to  an 
endless  extent,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  to  give 
to  the  country  many  new  articles  for  staple  produce,  which,  we 
feel  satisfied,  only  need  a  httle  care  and  attention  to  become  per- 
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fectly  naturalized  in  our  soil.  The  limits  of  these  remarks  will 
not  permit  us  now  to  point  out  the  great  nimiber  of  plants  de- 
serving attention  in  this  way,  but  the  agave  producing  the  sisal 
hemp  and  the  Mw  Zealand  Jlax,  which  the  French  have  suc- 
cessfully hitroduced  into  their  colony  at  Algiers,  suggest  them- 
selves as  objects  worthy  of  immediate  attention. 

The  branch  of  the  art  least  understood  and  least  practised  in 
the  United  States  is  landscape  gardening.  The  modern  or  pic- 
turesque style  of  laying  out  grounds  is  most  generally  attempted 
of  late,  and,  we  regret  to  see,  in  some  cases  where  the  geomet- 
ric would  be  more  in  character  with  the  country  and  the  situa- 
tions. The  finest  single  example  of  landscape  gardening,  in  the 
modern  style,  is  at  Dr.  Hosack's  seat,  Hyde  Park,  and  the  best 
specimens  of  the  ancient  or  geometric  style  may  probably  be 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  In  truth,  we  have 
but  barely  made  a  commencement  in  landscape  gardening,  and  as 
the  examples  already  existing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  but 
rare,  and  this  branch  of  the  art  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietors themselves,  we  shall  probably  have  to  witness  a  great 
variety  of  attempts,  which  will  not  always  be  followed  by  the 
most  successful  results  as  to  effect:  but  the  public  feeling  is  alive 
to  improvement  on  this  subject,  and  we  hope  much  from  the 
general  good  taste  of  the  proprietors  who  usually  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  best  European  authors  on  the  subject. 

Floriculture  receives  more  attention  from  all  persons  here  than 
any  other  branch  of  gardening,  kitchen  gardening  excepted. 
The  direct  communication  maintained,  through  our  shipping,  with 
almost  every  foreign  port,  places  in  our  possession  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  floral  treasures  or  novelties  of  various  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Large  annual  importations  of  the  finest  bulbs  are  made 
from  Holland,  plants  and  seeds  from  England  and  France,  and 
numerous  fine  seeds  are  received  by  amateurs  from  China  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
cultivation  of  a  favorite  plant  can  be  carried  here,  we  may  ad- 
duce the  dahha,  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  splendid 
shows  both  by  horticultural  societies  and  private  individuals  with- 
in the  last  three  years.  It  is  probable  that,  including  fine  native 
seedlings,  nearly  two  thousand  varieties  of  this  fine  flower  have 
been  shown  the  past  season. 

The  facility  with  which  abundant  crops  of  fruit  can  be  ob- 
tained in  all  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  Union  has  led  to  a 
very  extensive  demand  for  the  finer  varieties,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  all  the  delicious  new  European  sorts  are  finding 
their  way  into  our  soil:  while  for  some  fruits,  as  the  apple,  our 
chmate  has  been  found  so  peculiarly  well  adapted,  as  to  lead  to 
a  considerable  production  and  export  for  foreign  market.  In 
kitchen  gardening  nearly  all  the  best  vegetables  are   cultivated, 
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though  many  of  the  more  dehcate  ones  are  not  so  generally  to 
be  seen  in  the  farmers'  gardens  as  we  could  desire.  This,  how- 
ever, arises  from  ignorance  of  their  excellence,  which  will  grad- 
ually give  way  as  their  good  qualities  become  more  known  through 
trial.  The  principal  operatives  in  our  best  gardens  are  as  yet 
foreigners,  chiefly  from  England — the  demand  for  persons  of  this 
description  being  yet  hardly  sufficient  to  make  it  a  distinct  trade 
or  profession,  as  in  Europe.  Our  easy  access  to  all  the  best 
works  published  in  England,  while  it  has  greatly  aided  our  prac- 
tical advancement,  has  of  course  precluded  the  necessity  of 
many  original  books  on  the  same  subjects  here;  but  several  ex- 
cellent practical  works  have  made  their  appearance,  and  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation  here,  among  which  we  will  mention, 
Coxe  on  Fruit  Trees,  Thatcher'' s  Orchardist,  McMahon''s  Gar- 
dening, Prince's  Treatise  on  Horticulture,  and  Pomological 
JSIanual,  Fessenden's  American  Gardener,  Hibberl's  Flower 
Garden  Directory,  Bridgeman's  Gardenerh  Assistant,  Wilson's 
Kitchen  Gardening,  Kenrick's  American  Orchardist,  Sj-c.  The 
various  agricultural  periodicals  have  also  aided  much  in  increasing 
horticultural  taste  and  knowledge.  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening,  the  most  valuable  compilation  on  the  subject  in  any 
language,  is  the  standard  work  here,  as  in  England. 

After  the  statement  in  this  hasty  and  imperfect  notice,  and  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  ten  horticultural  societies  now  in  operation 
among  us,  it  will  be  inferred  that  horticulture  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States.  Such  is  really  the  case.  But  what 
we  especially  deplore,  is  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  above  ten  so- 
cieties, nor  any  one  of  the  corporations  of  our  numerous  cities, 
possesses  a  single  acre  of  land  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
a  public  experimental  garden!  For  proofs  of  the  great  and 
happy  influence  such  an  establishment,  properly  conducted,  might 
and  would  have,  we  only  need  appeal  to  the  single  and  well 
known  example  of  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.  The  good  effects  of  the  system  of  careful  culture, 
liberal  exchanges  and  donations,  and  accurate  experiments,  made 
at  that  garden  alone,  have  already  been  experienced  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  not  less  here  than  in  any  other  country. 
That  some  of  our  societies  will  soon  find  means  to  carry  a  simi- 
lar plan  into  execution  we  ardently  hope.  If,  however,  we  were 
allowed  to  suggest  a  plan  for  a  public  garden,  to  be  of  the  most 
extensive  utility,  we  should  undoubtedly  take  for  a  model  that  of 
the  great  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  and  make  it,  like  that,  a 
national  establishment,  supported  by  government.  Similar  to 
that  garden,  it  should  include  professorships  of  botany  and  agri- 
culture, which  would  constitute  it  a  perpetual  school  of  those 
branches.    Its  primary  objects  should  be  to  collect  the  most  val- 
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uable  or  remarkable  plants  from  all  countries, — to  propagate  and 
distribute  them  through  the  different  states, — to  exhibit  the  most 
scientific  and  approved  methods  of  culture,  and  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete scientific  agricultural  and  gardening  school  for  the  whole 
Union.  If  the  introduction  and  acclimation  of  two  plants,  cotton 
and  indigo,  have  added  millions  to  the  wealth  of  this  country,  is  it 
preferable  or  wise  that  we  should  leave  future  experiments,  in  the 
introduction  and  naturalization  of  a  thousand  plants  which  might 
become  of  extensive  importance  or  general  benefit,  to  chance  or 
accident  alone,  or  expend  a  small  portion  of  our  surplus  wealth 
in  creating  a  national  garden,  in  which  one  of  the  constant  objects 
should  be,  to  introduce  and  experiment  upon  every  vegetable 
likely  to  be  of  the  least  value  in  the  arts,  medicine  or  domestic 
economy?  We  may  not  have  reached  the  precise  period  of  time 
for  the  creation  of  such  an  institution,  but  that  it  will  soon  be 
commenced,  and  be  of  the  most  extensive  benefit  in  its  opera- 
tions to  every  class  of  our  numerous  landed  proprietors,  we  can- 
not reasonably  entertain  a  doubt.  In  the  mean  time,  the  way  is 
preparing,  and  the  necessity  is  beginning  to  be  strongly  felt  in 
the  public  mind  for  such  a  garden,  through  the  means  of  a  gene- 
ral increase  of  taste  for  botany,  and  all  branches   of  agriculture, 

horticulture  and  rural  pursuits.  -tr 

^  lours, 


A.    J.    DoWNINGt, 


Botanic  Garden  and  JVursei^, 
JVewburgh,  M.  Y. 


Art.  II.  Pomological  Jfotices:  JS'otices  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  varieties  of  Pears  which  have  ripened  their  Fruit 
during  the  season  of  1836,  in  the  Pomological  Garden,  Sa- 
lem,  Mass.     By  R.  Manning,  Esq. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  information  respecting  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  fruit  cultivated  in,  or  worthy  to  be  introduced  to, 
our  gardens,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  several  of  our  most  emi- 
nent pomologists.  But  for  our  principal  knowledge  we  shall  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  whose  information  respect- 
ing fruits  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  any  other  person  in 
this  country.  His  exertions  are,  to  our  horticulturist^,  what 
those  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  have  been  to  the 
English  cultivator;  and  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  lover 
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of  fine  fruit  for  the  assiduity  with  which  he  has  labored,  in  en- 
deavoring to  correct  the  nomenclature  of  our  fruit  catalogues, 
which  have  been,  and,  indeed,  still  are,  confusion  "  worse  con- 
fused." Next  to  ]Mr.  Manning  we  may  mention  our  most  in- 
telligent correspondents,  Messrs.  C.  &.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  whose  collec- 
tion of  fruit  trees  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  many  of  Dr. 
Van  Mons's  superior  new  sorts.  From  these  gentlemen  we 
shall  constantly  receive  such  information  as  they  are  in  possession 
of,  and  all  that  is  new  or  interesting  we  shall  speedily  lay  before 
our  readers. 

We  do  not  intend,  in  our  notices  of  new  fruits,  to  recommend 
any  that  may  be  called  superior,  in  peculiar  situations  and  cli- 
mate, or  whose  merits  are  given  from  the  results  of  short  expe- 
rience. Those  only  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  of  great 
excellence,  and  whose  identity  with  the  true  sorts  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged by  our  friends  above  named,  we  shall  deem  proper 
to  offer  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  If  we  were  to  pursue  any 
other  course,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  as  regards  the  correct- 
ing of  synonymes,  our  time  and  labor  would  be  lost,  and  our 
catalogues  of  fruit  would  still  remain  in  inextricable  confusion. 
As  it  is,  we  consider  that  our  list  of  fruits,  as  corrected  by  Mr. 
Manning,  will  contain  the  most  important  information  respecting 
them  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country,  and  such  as  will 
not  be  found  in  any  other  American  work. 

The  sources  from  which  Mr.  Manning's  trees  have  been  ob- 
tained are  such  as  to  give  the  most  favorable  opportunity  to  judge 
of  their  correctness.  To  leave  no  doubts,  the  same  varieties 
have  been  received  from  the  most  celebrated  nurseries  of  Eng- 
land and  France:  he  has  also  received  nearly  all  the  sorts  in  cul- 
tivation from  the  various  nurseries  in  the  United  States.  These 
have  all  been  compared,  both  in  the  flower,  leaf,  wood  and  fruit, 
their  synonymes  arranged,  and  finally  settled  upon,  after  the 
most  careful  and  deliberate  investigation.  Mr.  ^Manning  has  re- 
ceived grafts  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden, 
direct  from  Mr.  Thompson,  and  also  from  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of 
Belgium,  containing  the  finest  of  his  superb  varieties  of  pears, 
which  he  has  been  so  successful  in  raising:  among  these  are  a 
great  number  which  have  never  been  named,  but  were  received 
under  numbers;  and  some  of  the  very  best  which  were  latterly 
produced  do  not  exist  only  in  Mr.  Manning's  collection,  the 
trees  having  been  destroyed  immediately  after  the  grafts  were 
cut.  An  account  of  these  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  they 
have  produced  fruit. 

The  great  desire  to  possess  the  new  varieties  of  fruit  which 
have  within  late  years  been  obtained  from  seed  by  Knight  and 
Van  Mons,  and  several  of  the  French  and  Flemish  horticultur- 
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ists,  has  led  to  the  confusion  which  exists  among  nurserymen 
respecting  these  fruits:  in  the  eagerness  to  procure  new  sorts, 
grafts  have  been  taken  in  most  instances  from  trees  before  they 
have  produced  fruit,  and  this  same  practice  has  been  continued 
until  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  original  tree.  When  a  tree 
comes  into  bearing,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  kind  is  not  that 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be,  but  is  a  new  sort,  wholly  unknown, 
or,  from  a  faint  resemblance  to  some  old  variety,  it  is  set 
down  as  such.  The  error  thus  becomes  in  the  first  instance 
estabhshed,  and  continues  to  be  perpetuated  until  its  name  is 
again  lost,  and  then  another  is  given  to  it.  In  this  way  has 
arisen  a  great  many  of  the  errors  among  our  fruits,  which  has 
caused,  and  still  causes,  great  disappointment  to  horticulturists. 

To  entirely  eradicate  this  growing  evil  is  one  of  our  greatest 
objects,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  we  have  in  part  commenced 
these  notices:  we  shall  continue  them  from  time  to  time,  and, 
we  hope,  with  such  aid  as  will  ultimately  establish  a  nomencla- 
ture, which  shall  be  a  sure  guide  both  to  gentlemen  and  amateurs 
of  fruits  in  making  their  selections,  and  to  commercial  nursery- 
men in  the  sale  of  their  trees.  We  would  not  here  omit  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Manning's  collection  of  fruits  was  made  solely 
for  his  own  gratification,  and  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  correct- 
ing their  synonymes;  but  the  duplicates  have  so  increased  on  his 
hands,  receiving  trees  from  so  many  sources,  and  his  extensive 
correspondence  has  secured  him  so  many  superior  sorts,  that,  at 
the  request  of  many  horticulturists,  that  he  would  dispose  of  some 
of  his  trees,  he  has  concluded  to  do  so;  we  would  therefore  advise 
those  who  are  in  want  of  fine  varieties  true  to  their  names  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Manning,  where  they  may  be  sure  of  receiving 
such  as  they  may  order.  With  these  remarks  we  here  present 
the  list  of  pears  by  Mr.  Manning. 

1.  Amire  Joannet  Duhamel.  Synonyme:  Early  Sugar  of 
Prince. — The  first  pear  ripe.  The  tree  has  few  branches, 
which  are  long:  the  young  wood  is  dark  red;  fruit  larger  and 
better  than  the  following. 

2.  Petit  Muscat  Duhamel,  Coxe. — This  is  a  great  and  con- 
stant bearer;  one  tree  is  sufficient  for  any  collection:  the  tree  grows 
to  a  large  size;  the  fruit  larger  and  better  on  those  of  middle  age. 

3.  Madeleine.  Synonyme:  Citron  des  Cannes. — This  is  a 
fine  early  pear,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  It  is  a  con- 
stant bearer:  described  and  figured  in  the  new  edition  of  Du- 
hamel and  the  Pomological  Magazine.  It  appears  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent fruit  from  that  described  by  the  same  name  in  the  old 
edition  of  Duhamel  and  Coxe.  Lindley,  I  see,  has  the  same 
opinion. 

4.  Epargne  Duhamel.  Synonyme:  Jaro-oneZ/e  of  England  and 
America. — Larger  and  better  on   quince  stocks,   trained  as  a 
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(hvarf.  The  wood  of  this  tree  bears  strong  marks  of  decay:  it 
is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  very  profitable  market  fruit.  Perhaps 
no  pear  shows  the  difference  of  soil  and  cultivation  more  than 
this.  Coxe  describes  it  under  the  name  of  the  Epargne  and 
Jargonelle,  probably  owing  to  seeing  it  under  different  degrees 
of  cultivation,  and  in  different  soils.  Who  would  suppose  that 
the  figui'es  in  Coxe  and  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  referred 
to  the  same  fruit?  Yet  the  writer  of  this  has  raised  them  in  the 
same  season,  under  all  those  variations  of  size  and  goodness,  and 
was  at  first  disposed  to  consider  them  different,  till  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  wood,  growth,  leaves  and  fruit  has  led  to  a  dif- 
ferent result. 

5.  Julienne  Coxe,  No.  15. — This  is  a  fine  pear,  a  great  and 
constant  bearer.  The  trees  are  healthy  and  growth  vigorous: 
the  branches  are  long  and  bending,  with  large  swellings  at  the 
end  of  the  shoots.  It  is  well  adapted  to  .the  market,  ripening 
in  the  house  gradually.  I  quote  Coxe  only,  not  having  found 
this  pear  described  by  any  European  author.  It  is  no  doubt  of 
French  origin.      August. 

6.  Rousselet  Hatif  of  Coxe. — This  pear  is  remarkably  fine, 
and  high  flavored:  it  should  be  eaten  ripe  from  the  tree,  which, 
in  some  measure,  renders  it  unfit  for  the  market.  It  is  a  good 
bearer,  producing  fruit  every  year,  and  the  tree  presents  an  open 
and  spreading  top,  and  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  I  think 
this  cannot  be  the  pear  described  by  Duhainel  under  the  same 
name,  it  never  having  with  me  assumed  the  figure  delineated  in 
his  work.     July. 

7.  Williams'' s  Bon  Chretien.  Synonyme:  BartUtt  of  Bos- 
ton.— Large,  handsome  and  good,  a  great  and  constant  bearer, 
of  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  and  one  of  the  best  either  for 
the  market  or  private  garden:  ripens  gradually,  in  August  and 
September. 

8.  Summer  Pranc  Real  Pomological  Magazine. — A  first  rate 
fruit.  It  is  best  ripened  on  the  tree,  which  is  healthy  and  a  good 
bearer  every  year.  This  pear  m.ust  be  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  as  it  is  not  described  in  the  old  edition  of  Duhamel.  It 
ripens  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bartlett,  to  which  it  is  equal  in 
every  respect  except  its  size. 

9.  Imperatrice  d''ete. — I  received  this  pear  from  the  INIessrs. 
Young,  of  Epsom,  England.  Jt  is  large,  handsome,  resembhng 
the  Bartlett,  but  in  flavor  is  only  a  second  rate  fruit.  The  tree 
bears  very  young,  and  abundantly.  I  have  not  yet  ascertained 
the  correctness  of  the  name:  ripens  in  August  and  September. 

10.  Fine  Gold  of  Summer  Duhamel,  Coxe,  No.  8. — This 
pear  is  small,  but  it  is  of  fine  flavor,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It 
is  good  eaten  ripe  from  the  tree:  it  is  probably  an  old  variety, 
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and  in  my  garden  disposed  to  crack,  like  many  of  the  old  pears. 
Ripe  in  August. 

11.  Summer  Rose.  Pom.  Mag. — This  pear  should  remain  on 
the  tree  until  ripe.  The  tree  is  large  and  spreading,  resembhng 
an  apple  tree,  and  attains  a  large  size  before  bearing  fruit.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  first  rate  fruit,  many  pears,  ripening  at  the 
same  time,  being  superior  to  it.  Coxe  no  doubt  describes  this 
pear  erroneously,  as  the  Red  Bergamot:  the  Bergamotte  Rouge 
of  Duhamel  is  a  very  different  fruit.  Ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

12.  Skinless  Coxe,  No.  7. — This  pear  is  very  sweet  and 
sugary,  and,  on  this  account,  subject  to  be  injured  by  birds  and 
insects.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  bearer,  and  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  not  vigorous.  The  pear  cultivated  near  Boston,  as 
the  long-stalked  Blanquette,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  this.  Ri- 
pens in  September. 

13.  Summer^  Thorn  Duhamel. — This  is  a  good  pear,  and  of 
a  very  peculiar  flavor:  it  bears  abundantly,  but  does  not  equal 
many  other  varieties  which  ripen  at  the  same  time.     September. 

14.  Beauty  of  Summer  Coxe,  No.  6. — This  peai"  is  small 
but  very  handsome:  the  tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  attains  to  a 
large  size  before  it  bears,  and  is  then  very  productive.  It  is 
rather  dry,  and  of  medium  quahty  only.     Ripe  in  July. 

15.  Loicry^s  Bergamot.  Synonyme:  Prince^.s  Sugar  Pear. — 
This  is  said  to  be  very  fine  on  Long  Island;  but  with  us  is 
only  a  second  rate  fruit.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  native,  a  great  bear- 
er, ripening  in  September. 

16.  Bloodgood.  Synonyme:  Early  Beurre  of  Princes' 
Cat. — A  large,  handsome  and  good  pear;  a  native  of  New 
York:  the  tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  the  young  wood  very 
short  jointed.  I  received  this  tree  from  James  -Bloodgood  &. 
Co.  It  bears  very  young  and  abundantly,  and  is  well  deserving 
of  cultivation.     August. 

17.  Jlh,  Mon  JJieu.  Synonyme:  Poir  d^Amour. — Very 
handsome  and  productive;  the  tree  of  vigorous  and  spreading 
growth.     It  is  not  a  first  rate  fruit.     Ripens  in  September. 

18.  Andrews.  Synonyme:  Amory,  or  Gibson. — A  well 
known  and  good  fruit,  ripening  in  September.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
native,  and  well  deserving  cultivation:  it  bears  young,  and  is 
productive. 

19.  Bergamotte  Rouge  Duhamel,  but  not  of  Coxe. — This  is 
a  flat  pear,  of  medium  quality  only.  It  is  a  great  and  early 
bearer,  but  rather  dry,  and  wants  flavor. 

20.  Summer  Bergamot. — This  pear,  cultivated  in  Essex 
County,  and  near  Boston,  by  the  above  name,  differs  from  that 
described  by  Coxe  or  the  European  authors.  Its  origin  is  uri- 
certain:  it  is  productive,  but  dry  and  mealy.     September. 
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21.  Petit  Blanquette. — This  pear  grows  in  clusters:  it  is  nearly 
white,  bears  abundantly,  but,  among  so  many  fine  pears,  ripening  at 
the  same  season,  does  not  appear  to  deserve  cultivation.    August. 

22.  Rushinore''s  Bon  Chretien.  Synonyme:  Harrison'' s  Large 
Fall  of  Coxe,  No.  52. — This  is  a  great  bearer.  It  is  an  infe- 
rior table  fruit,  and  good  as  a  baking  ))ear,  but  ripens  at  a  time 
when  they  are  not  desirable.      September  and  October. 

23.  Ciishing. — This  is  a  native  pear,  and  very  good:  the  trees 
bear  abundantly,  and  for  a  private  garden  or  the  market  is  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.      September  and  October. 

24.  Harvard. — This  is  also  of  native  origin:  the  tree  is  of 
very  upright  and  vigorous  growth:  it  does  not  bear  until  it  attains 
a  large  size,  but  is  then  very  fruitful:  sometimes  apt  to  rot  at  the 
core;  otherwise  a  very  desirable  fruit:  ripening  in  September.* 

25.  Heathcot. — Another  of  our  fine  native  pears,  ripening  in 
October,  and  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

26.  Johonnot. — This  pear  originated  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
G.  S.  Johonnot,  Esq.,  in  Warren  Street,  Salem.  It  is  not 
handsome,  but  of  fine  flavor,  and  a  first  rate  fruit,  ripening  in 
September. 

27.  JSTaumkeag. — This  pear  also  was  raised  by  Mr.  Johon- 
not. I  think  it  will  prove  good,  but  have  raised  but  one  pear 
this  season.     It  ripens  in  October,  and  is  very  productive. 

28.  J^eictown  Virgalieu. — Said  to  be  a  native  of  Long  Island: 
a  great  bearer;  rather  indifferent  as  a  table  fruit,  but  excellent 
for  baking,  in  November  and  December. 

29.  Papers  Scarlet  Major. — The  origin  of  this  pear  is  un- 
known to  me.  It  bears  well,  is  handsome,  but  very  indifferent. 
Ripens  in  October. 

SO.  Popeh  Quaker. — Origin  also  unknown.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive, of  a  yellow  russet  color,  beautiful  in  appearance;  and, 
although  not  high  flavored,  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  as  a 
market  fruit.     Ripens  in  October. 

31.  Autumn  Superb  Buel  &  Wilson's  Cat. — This  is  a  pear 
imported  from  France,  (the  true  name  lost.)  It  is  an  early  and 
good  bearer,  and,  I  should  judge,  from  the  experience  of  two 
seasons,  a  handsome  and  fine  fruit.  Ripe  in  October.  The 
trees  are  not  vigorous  growers. 

32.  Autumn  Bounty. — A  native  American  baking  pear,  a 
great  bearer,  ripe  in  September. 

33.  Belle  Lucrative. — This  tree  I  received  from  Messrs. 
Young,  of  Epsom,  England.  The  trees  do  not  produce  young, 
but,  when  large,  are  great  bearers.  It  is  a  first  rate  fruit,  very 
sweet,  juicy  and  delicious.      September. 

*  The  original  stump  of  this  variety,  which  has  been  doubted  by  some 
as  being  a  native,  is  still  growing  upon  the  borders  of  the  towns  of  Cam- 
bridge and  East  Cambridge. — Cond. 
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34.  Belle  et  Bonne. — This  tree  is  generally  cultivated  as 
the  Belle  of  Brussels,  by  which  name  I  received  it.  The  Po- 
mological Magazine  describes  it  as  a  first  rate  fruit,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  one  season  only  does  not  justify  the  opinion.  It 
ripens  in  September,  and,  in  a  more  favorable  year,  may  prove 
itself  entitled  to  the  first  class. 

35.  Belmont. — The  pear  I  have  cultivated  under  this  name 
is  of  middling  size,  with  a  very  long  stem.  It  was  of  pretty 
good  quality,  but  the  true  Belmont  is  described  as  a  large  baking 
pear.     Mine,  I  suspect,  is  wrong.     Ripe  in  October. 

36.  Autumn  Bergamot  of  England  and  America. — This  is 
figured  in  the  Pom.  JMag.  It  is  difi^srent  from  the  pear  of  the 
same  name  cultivated  in  France,  and,  no  doubt,  originated  in 
England.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  but  not  a  first  rate  fruit.  Ripe 
in  October. 

37.  Beurre  Romain. — The  tree  received  from  several  nurseries 
by  this  name  cannot  be  correct;  it  has  borne  small  and  worthless 
fruit.     The  true  beurre  Romain  should  be  a  good  fruit. 

38.  Beurre  Knox. — This  is  a  good  bearer,  ripe  in  October, 
but,  from  the  experience  of  several  seasons,  I  should  not  judge 
it  to  be  a  first  rale  fruit.  ' 

39.  Bezi  cle  Montigny. — This  is  an  old  pear,  resembling  the 
St.  Michael  in  form,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color.  It  is  a  great 
bearer,  but  only  a  second  rate  fruit.  Ripe  in  September  and 
October. 

40.  Buffum. — A  native  fruit  from  Rhode  Island.  The  trees 
grow  vigorous  and  upright,  like  the  Harvard:  it  bears  most  abun- 
dantly, is  very  handsome,  but  only  a  second  rate  table  fruit. 
Ripe  in  September. 

4t.  Doyenne  Gris. — This  is  one  of  the  old  first  rate  fruits:  it 
is  liable  to  crack,  like  most  of  the  old  pears.  I  have  raised 
them  on  dwarfs  for  several  years,  and  always  good:  this  year  they 
were  very  handsome  and  good  from  a  standard  tree.  Ripe  in 
October  and  November. 

42.  Doyenne  Blanc.  Synonyme:  St.  Michael  of  our  gar- 
dens.— For  twelve  years  they  have  been  worthless.  In  some 
protected  gardens  they  have  been  a  little  better  than  in  former 
years.     October. 

43.  -Sucre  Verte,  or  Green  Sugar. — The  growth  of  this  tree 
is  vigorous:  it  is  a  great  and  constant  bearer.  It  is  a  good  fruit, 
but  cannot  be  called  first  rate,  W'hen  compared  with  other  fruits 
of  the  same  season.     Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

44.  Sylvange  Verte. — This  pear  resembles  the  beurre  Diel: 
the  trees  also  have  a  similar  appearance:  it  is  a  great  bearer,  a 
first  rate  fruit,  ripening  in  November  and  December,  and  de- 
serves to  be  extensively  cultivated. 
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45.  Henry  IV. — This  is  a  great  and  early  bearer,  and  of  rapid 
growth:  it  has  a  peculiar  taste,  a  good,  but,  from  this  year's  ex- 
perience, not  a  first  rate  fruit.      September  and  October. 

46.  Jalousie  Duhamel. — This  is  a  handsome  and  pretty  good 
pear,  of  a  yellow  russet  color.  It  does  not  at  present  appear  lo 
be  a  good  bearer.     October. 

47.  Verte  Longiie,  or  Long  Green.  Qynonyme:  Mouth-water. 
— This  is  an  old  pear,  but  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  My  trees 
produce  abundantly,  every  year,  fine  and  handsome  pears:  their 
cultivation  deserves  to  be  extended.  Ripe  in  September  and 
October. 

48.  Marie  Louise. — My  trees  produced  fruit  for  the  first 
time  this  year:  it  resembles  the  figure  in  the  Pom.  Mag:  it  is 
decidedly  a  first  rate  fruit:  ripening  in  November. 

49.  Mapoleon. — This  also  is  a  first  rate  fruit,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. The  pears  do  not  attain  to  the  size  of  the  figure  in  the 
Pom.  Mag..,  which  may  be  from  their  great  bearing.  It  cannot 
be  too  extensively  cultivated.  Ripens  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 

50.  English  Red  Cheek. — This  is  no  doubt  a  French  pear 
with  a  new  name.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  large  and  handsome,  but 
hardly  second  rate.     Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

51.  Rousselet  de  Rheims. — This  is  a  small,  high  flavored  pear, 
ripening  in  September,  with  the  Seckel:  it  is  good  only  eaten 
ripe  from  the  tree,  which  renders  it  less  valuable  than  it  other- 
wise would  be. 

52.  Seckel. — Well  known  as  a  first  rate  fruit,  ripening  in 
September.  In  rich  land  and  a  good  season,  the  flavor  is  equal 
or  superior  to  any  other  pear  known. 

53.  Vcrte  Longue  panachee,  or  Striped  Long  Green  Duhamel, 
Coxe. — This  is  striped  green  and  yellow:  it  is  more  curious 
than  good,  having  a  sweet,  insipid  taste.  Ripe  in  September 
and  October. 

54.  Urhaniste. — The  trees  are  not  of  vigorous  growth,  do 
not  produce  young,  but,  when  they  have  attained  the  proper  size, 
are  great  bearers.  It  is  a  first  rate  fruit,  ripe  in  October,  and 
cannot  be  too  extensively  cultivated. 

In  our  next,  this  hst  will  be  continued,  and  among  the  sorts 
noticed  will  be  a  larger  number  of  the  more  rare  varieties.  Mr. 
Manning  has  enumerated  all  the  above,  not  that  he  considers  all 
of  them  as  worth  cultivating,  but  that  persons  setting  out  trees 
can  select  such  as  suit  their  taste;  in  regard  to  which,  it  is  well 
known,  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion:  some  prefer  a 
highly  perfumed  pear,  while  others  have  a  great  dislike  to  such: 
some  prefer  those  in  which  sweetness  is  most  abundant,  while 
others  choose  those  which  are  more  acid.  Again,  some  of  the 
very  best  kinds   are  shy  bearers,   and  might  be    thus   rejected, 
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and  one  taken,  which,  though  not,  perhaps,  more  than  a  second 
rate  fruit,  produces  abundant  crops.  This  would  naturally  be 
the  case  in  small  gardens,  where  there  is  but  a  limited  space  to 
devote  to  fruit  trees.  The  cultivator  is  thus  left  to  select  such 
varieties  as  suit  his  own  taste,  and  reject  those  that  do  not:  while 
those  who  have  many  sorts  already  existing  in  their  gardens  can 
compare  them  with  the  list;  and  if  they  should  prove  synonymous 
W'itli  those  enumerated,  they  can  discard  those  unworthy  of  cul- 
tivation, and  choose  such  as  are  desirable.  We  have  some  ob- 
servations to  make  ourselves,  on  several  kinds,  but  we  defer 
them  until  w^e  have  heard  what  Mr.  Manning  has  to  say  respect- 
ing the  same  varieties. 

In  regard  to  other  fruits,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that 
lists  of  such  as  have  been  proved  by  Mr.  Manning  will  soon  ap- 
pear, from  which  we  have  no  doubt  such  information  will  be  af- 
forded as  will  be  of  great  utility  to  our  readers. 


Art.  III.  J\rdtices  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  neic  or  recently 
introduced,  tcorthy  of  General  Cultivation  in  private  gardens 
or  for  the  market.     By  the  Conductor. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  occasionally  notice  such  vegetables 
as  we  or  our  friends  have  proved  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation, 
and  also  give  some  information  respecting  such  as  may  be  re- 
ported to  possess  extraordinary  merits.  Much  confusion  exists 
among  seedsmen,  in  regard  to  many  sorts  of  vegetables,  and 
frequently  one  kind  is  sold  under  several  names.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  peas,  cucumbers,  lettuces  and  cabbages; 
and  the  consequence  is,  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  the 
cultivator.  The  least  variation  in  the  growth  of  a  vegetable, 
which  often  arises  from  soil  or  climate,  has  been  considered  a 
sufficient  reason  to  give  it  a  new  name;  under  which  it  may  reach 
the  ears  of  the  seedsman,  who,  zealous  to  procure  every  thing 
that  is  likely  to  prove  valuable,  engages  a  quantity  of  the  seed 
for  the  trade:  he  is  frequently  imposed  upon  by  the  raiser,  and, 
though  the  blame  in  cases  of  failure  or  disappointment  is  often 
laid  to  the  seedsman,  it  in  most  instances  belongs  to  the  grower; 
and  this  liability  to  be  imposed  upon  is  very  great,  where  the 
seedsman  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  profession.    These 
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errors,   once  begun,  are   perpetuated,  and  thus  arise  the   great 
number  of  names  on  our  catalogues  of  vegetables. 

It  is  too  apparent  to  any  one,  who  has  looked  with  any  inter- 
est upon  the  progress  which  horticulture  has  made  in  this  coun- 
try within  a  few  years,  tliat  the  cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables 
has  been  much  neglected:  and  while  great  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  introduction  of  fine  fruits,  which  are  mere  luxuries, 
these,  which  minister  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man- 
kind, have  been  thought  of  too  little  importance  to  scarcely  at- 
tract the  notice  of  our  societies,  instituted  certainly  for  one 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  improvement  in  the  growth  of 
the  most  superior  varieties.  We  ourselves  deem  it  as  one  of 
the  most  miportant  departments  of  horticulture,' and  one  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  want  of  knowledge  to  grow  many  vegetables 
to  perfection.  A  great  prejudice  also  exists  against  the  intro- 
duction of  new  kinds:  the  idea  is  so  generally  prevalent  that  a 
cabbage  is  a  cabbage,  and  a  potato  a  potato,  that  all  attempts  to 
impress  upon  gardeners  or  marketers,  and,  more  particularly, 
farmers,  the  value  of  any  new  variety,  are  made  in  vain.  But 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  this  prejudice  is  beginning  to  give  way; 
and  we  hope  that  our  articles  on  this  subject  may  be  the  means 
of  hastening  it  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  reconmiendation  of  a 
new  variety  will  not  be  viewed  with  the  contempt  which  has 
heretofore  attended  all  such  supposed  innovations.  We  are 
aware  that  the  disappointment  which  has  succeeded  the  trial  of 
reputed  new  varieties  has  tended  to  keep  alive  this  prejudice. 
We  shall  not,  however,  commend  any  but  what  are  deserving  of 
cultivation,  and  which  are  equal  to,  or  better  in  some  respects 
than,  those  varieties  previously  well  known. 

We  have  not  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  notice  many 
kinds,  but  we  commence  this  article  with  the  following: — 

Peas. — The  article  at  p.  427  of  Volume  II,  should  be  atten- 
tively read  by  every  cultivator.  The  synonymes  there  are  care- 
fully arranged,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  which 
are  little  known,  and  others  which  are  said  to  be  very  excellent. 

D^Jluvergne  Pen. — This  is  a  French  pea,  and  said  to  be  very 
excellent.     Its  qualities  are  noted  in  Vol.  II,  p.  428. 

Groom''s  Superb  Dwarf  Blue  Pea. — We  have  raised  this  va- 
riety ourselves:  it  is  a  very  prolific  pea,  and  the  flavor  is  excel- 
lent.    Every  way  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Js^'onsuch  Pea. — Under  this  name  we  received  a  variety  two 
years  since  from  England.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  of  the  varieties  as  described  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his 
paper  above  alluded  to;  it  belongs,  however,  we  have  no  doubt, 
to  the  third  group.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  scarcely  surpassed 
in  flavor  by  any  pea.  It  comes  into  use  about  the  same  time  as 
the  dwarf  marrow.     Deserving  of  extensive  cultivation. 

The  Early  Warwick  Pea. — This  is   stated  to  be  a  great  ac- 
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quisition.  We  received  a  few  seeds  a  year  since,  and  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  grower,  to  raise  for  us;  but  owing  to  some 
circumstances  none  of  the  crop  ever  came  into  our  possession. 
It  is  stated  to  be  equally  adapted  to  field  or  garden  culture;  is 
very  hardy,  tolerably  prolific,  and  of  rapid  growth,  with  a  pecu- 
liarly high  flavor:  three  crops,  it  is  said,  may  be  raised  in  one 
season,  in  England,  and  leave  the  ground  open  for  wheat.  We 
hope  again  to  possess  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  commend  it  to 
cultivators. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Pea. — This  is  the  name  under  which  a  va- 
riety has  been  cultivated  in  this  vicinity  for  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  distinct  from  any  other,  and  is  the  earliest  of 
all  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  dwarfest,  and  at  least 
four  days  earlier  than  the  early  frame.  We  do  not  know 
where  it  was  originated,  but  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  extensive 
cultivation. 

Among  the  sugar  peas,  Vilmorin's  sugar  is  said  to  be  excel- 
lent: this  group  is  not,  however,  much  liked  with  us. 

Beans. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  improvement  in 
this  vegetable:  some  new  sorts  have  been  introduced,  but  none 
which  will  surpass  the  Lima.  As  this  is,  however,  a  very  late 
bearer,  small  crops  are  generally  gathered,  and,  in  some  instan- 
ces, few  or  none,  as  in  the  present  season.  To  supply  the  place 
of  this,  or  at  least  as  an  auxiliary,  we  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Soissons  Bean. — This  is  a  running  bean,  of  French  origin, 
and  worthy  of  general  cultivation:  it  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large 
as  the  Lima,  more  kidney-shaped,  is  at  least  three  weeks  earlier, 
and  very  excellent.  We  commend  it  to  the  particular  notice  of 
marketmen.  We  raised  it  this  year,  and  it  came  into  use  when 
the  Lima  was  just  beginning  to  bloom. 

Valentine  Bean. — So  called  in  Philadelphia,  where,  we  be- 
lieve, it  was  originated.  It  is  a  dwarf  kind,  not  early,  but,  as  a 
string  bean,  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  marrow. 

The  Prolific  Lima  Bean. — Something  was  said  a  year  or  two 
since  of  a  new  bean  under  the  above  name,  which,  it  was  stated, 
would  rival  the  Lima  in  every  respect.  We  have  seen  the  bean 
ourselves,  but  have  never  heard  anything  respecting  its  qualities 
from  those  upon  whom  we  could  rely  for  correct  information. 
We  doubt  much  of  its  ranking  as  high  as  has  been  stated. 

Potatoes. — We  do  not  know  that  much  information  can  be 
given  in  regard  to  them.  Some  new  sorts  have  been  grown, 
which  we  have  occasionally  incidentally  noticed  among  others. 

The  Forty-fold,  or  Taylor''s  Forty-fold — this  variety  having 
been  originated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Preston,  England.  It  is  a 
very  great  producer,  from  one  pound  of  sets  seventy  pounds  of 
full  grown  potatoes  having  been  raised.  They  are  of  excellent 
flavor,  and  very  mealy.     We  recommend  it  for  general  cultiva- 
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tion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  ere  long  take  the  place  of  in- 
ferior sorts  so  commonly  grown. 

Js^onpareil. — This  is  a  very  early  potato,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  tolerably  prolific,  attaining  a  good  size.  For  forcing,  or  for 
an  early  crop,  it  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  earliest  variety  we 
have  ever  tried. 

St.  Helena. — This  is  a  variety  which  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  to  some  extent.  It  yields  a  good  crop, 
and  its  qualities  as  an  eating  potato  are  only  second  to  any  that 
we  are  acquainted  with.  They  are  of  fair  size  and  handsome 
shape,  and  are  mealy  and  sweeter  than  most  others.  In  cultiva- 
tion they  appear  to  acquire  the  most  flavor  in  a  strong  loamy 
soil,  inclining  to  clay:  but  they  produce  well  in  a  light  soil. 
We  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  cultivator,  and 
particularly  to  our  farmers,  as  commanding  a  much  more  ready 
sale  than  those  mixtures  of  all  sorts^  generally  grown,  and  as 
generally  unfit  for  all  culinary  purposes. 

Our  next  notice  will  contain  an  account  of  some  new  lettuces 
and  cabbages. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  the  Rasp- 
berry. By  J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  at  Mount  Au- 
burn. 

Raspberries  are  a  very  useful  fruit  for  the  table,  for  pre- 
serving, for  making  jams,  &c.,  and  continue  a  long  time  in 
bearing,  and  are  raised  from  suckers  and  layers.  They  should 
be  planted  in  a  piece  of  ground  by  themselves,  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  four  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  either  in  angles — with  three  plants,  or  singly;  but  as  this 
is  altogether  a  matter  of  taste  in  the  planting,  the  operator  may 
please  himself,  for  either  of  the  methods  will  do  equally  well; 
all  that  is  necessary  is,  not  to  neglect  giving  them  the  distances 
proposed.  The  ground  should  be  first  well  dug  and  manured, 
before  the  raspberries  are  planted:  in  selecting  them,  always 
choose  the  strongest  and  finest  growths  that  spring  up  from  the 
sides  of  the  old  plants,  where  they  have  been  standing  for  some 
years;  or  encourage  the  strongest  plants  that  come  out  betwixt 
the  rows  after  digging,  which  should  be  done  annually.  In  dig- 
ging the  ground  the  roots  are   frequently  cut  with  the   spade, 
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which  will  occasion  a  great  number  of  small  plants  to  come  up; 
of  these  select  the  strongest  and  finest,  and  hoe  up  all  superflu- 
ous ones:  some  cultivators  prefer  laying  down  some  of  the 
strongest  outside  growths  in  the  month  of  April,  as  by  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  they  will  make  fine  roots,  and  maybe  planted  out 
in  the  plat  of  ground  where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  These 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  throw  up  suckers  as  those  which  are  pro- 
duced from  suckers. 

In  the  planting  out  of  fresh  plats  of  raspberries,  preference 
should  be  given  to  damp  or  moist  weather,  as  the  roots  are  very 
tender,  and  liable  to  be  hurt  when  exposed  to  a  dry  air.  If, 
however,  they  are  planted  in  dry  weather,  take  care  to  moisten 
the  roots  with  water,  and  cover  them  with  old  bast  mats,  or 
leaves,  while  they  remain  out  of  ground.  In  planting,  open  a 
trench  with  the  spade  along  the  line  where  the  suckers  or  layers 
are  to  be  set  out;  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  small  fibrous  roots, 
preserving  all  the  stronger  ones;  put  them  into  the  trench,  and 
cover  them  with  some  earth;  then  have  them  well  watered,  and 
throw  the  remainder  of  the  earth  over  them,  letting  them  remain 
till  you  have  finished  planting  the  whole  ground.  Then,  where 
you  first  began  to  plant,  go  over  and  tread  the  ground  with  your 
foot  along  each  of  the  trenches,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  you 
planted,  and  level  all  the  ground  smooth  and  even — taking  off 
any  stones  or  rubbish  that  may  be  left  on  the  surface.  In  dry 
weather  the  plants  should  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
till  they  have  taken  root.  It  will  be  necessary  to  put  stakes  to 
the  strong  growing  sorts,  to  tie  them  up  to,  which  will  prevent 
their  being  broken  by  the  wind,  or  beaten  down  by  the  rain. 

In  November,  or  before  the  ground  freezes  up,  the  old  bear- 
ing wood  should  be  cut  out,  being  of  no  more  use,  as  the  fruit  is 
always  produced  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year;  therefore, 
take  out  all  the  wood  that  bore  fruit  this  year,  and  select  four  or 
five  of  the  most  vigorous  and  strong  shoots  of  this  year's  growth, 
to  bear  fruit  the  ensuing  season:  shorten  the  tops  of  each,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength;  and  the  most  sure  way  of  preserving  them 
through  the  winter  is  to  lay  them  down  in  straight  rows,  cover- 
ing them  over  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep  with  the  soil.  As 
a  great  many  of  the  strongest  canes  are  frequently  broken  in  lay- 
ing them  doion,  I  would  recommend  the  placing  of  four  or  five 
spadesful  of  soil  close  to  the  stool,  so  that  the  shoots  can  be 
easily  brought  over  it  in  a  rounding  position;  this  will  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  so  well,  that  seldom  if  ever  any  breaking 
will  be  made  in  laying  them  down. 

In  the  spring  they  must  be  uncovered  as  soon  as  the  frost 
leaves  the  ground,  and  immediately  tied  up  to  the  stakes — re- 
membering that  delays  are  dangerous. 

An  old  plat  of  raspberries  w-ill  continue  in  bearing  six  or  seven 
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years,  by  which  time  a  fresh  plantation  should  be  made  to  suc- 
ceed them.  The  young  plants  will  bear  some  fruit  the  first  year, 
and  come  into  full  bearing  the  second  after  planting.  If  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  longer  without  renewing  than  the  time 
specified,  they  will  degenerate,  and  bear  small  fruit:  frequent 
hoeing  and  cleaning  between  the  rows  is  a  very  necessary  pro- 
cess, and  should  not  be  neglected.  The  following  are  the  sorts 
best  worth  cultivating: — 

Nottingham  Scarlet  Smooth  Cane,  Large  Red, 

AVhite  Antwerp,  Barnet, 

Red  Antwerp,  Early  White, 

Smooth  Cane  Double-bearing',  Large  White,  Stc.  &c. 

Messrs.  Thomas  and  William  Mason,  Charlestown  Vineyard, 
have  a  collection  of  fine  sorts  for  sale. 

I  am  yours,  Stc 

J.  W.  Russell, 

Mount  t^uburn,  Cambridge,  Dec.  12th,  1S36. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  a  JVeio  Method  of  heating  Pits  for 
forcing,  or  Pits  in  stoves,  for  tropical  plants,  tvith  Hot  Water; 
frst  erected  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport. 
By  the  Conductor. 

« 

A  GREAT  variety  of  methods  have  been  devised,  in  England, 
to  apply  heat  to  pits  for  forcing,  and  for  other  purposes  connect- 
ed with  gardening.  Brick  flues,  steam,  and  hot  water,  have 
each  been  tried,  and  each  at  the  time  of  their  i"nvention  been  ap- 
proved of:  subsequent  improvements  on  each  have  been  made, 
but  the  mode  now  most  generally  adopted  is  either  by  steam  or 
hot  water;  brick  flues  having  been  dispensed  with,  as  giving  out 
an  uneven  and  too  drying  a  heat.  Steam  pits  are  formed  by 
running  perforated  pipes  through  a  quantity  of  loose  stones,  over 
which  is  the  soil,  for  setting  in  the  plants,  or  for  plunging  in  pots; 
the  stones  become  heated  and  hold  their  warmth,  and  give  it  out 
gradually  and  very  evenly  to  the  soil.  Hot  air-chambers,  warmed 
by  steam  pipes  running  through  them,  have  also  been  adopted. 
But  the  former  method,  in  conjunction  with  hot  water,  is  now 
thought  to  be  the   best.     It  was   invented   and  first  apphed  to 
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the  heating  of  pits  by  Mr.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  Gardener''s  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII.  The  improve- 
ment on  his  system  consists  in  substituting,  for  the  loose  stones, 
a  cistern  of  water;  through  this  the  steam-pipes  are  conducted, 
near  the  bottom:  fires  are  applied  twice  a  day,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  water  gives  out  a  very  equal  warmth:  this  improve- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Stothert,  a  civil  engineer. 

In  the  climate  of  England,  so  mild  compared  with  ours,  heat- 
ing stoves,  green-houses,  or  pits,  is  not  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  as  with  us.  Here,  where  strong  fires  are  almost 
constantly  required  for  the  space  of  six  or  seven  months,  econo- 
my in  the  mode  of  heating  is  the  first  consideration.  And  that 
which  shall  be  the  best  adapted  to  advance  this  object,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  combine  the  most  advantages,  will  be  sought  after 
in  the  construction  of  various  gardening  structures.  Steam  will 
therefore  be  found  to  be  objectionable,  as  it  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  and  consequently  more  fuel,  to  generate  it,  than 
to  circulate  hot  water.  Steam  also  demands  more  attention  in 
its  management  than  hot  water,  and  is  here  again  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  expense,  where  labor  is  as  high  as  in  this  coun- 
try. By  this  mode  there  is  also  the  double  cost  of  a  cistern  and 
steam  pipes,  only  the  former  of  which  there  is  any  necessity 
for,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  method  we  are  about  to  describe. 

In  stoves,  and  pine  pits,  which  latter,  however,  ai'e  here  but 
little  known,  it  has,  till  within  late  years,  been  usual  to  employ  oak 
bark,  (which  has  been  used  for  tanning,)  or  leaves,  and  hence 
the  common  and  oft  repeated  name,  in  English  works,  of  bark  beds, 
bark  stoves,  &c.  Oak  bark  is  not  procurable  here,  and  conse- 
quently leaves  have  been  substituted:  to  the  amateur  American 
gardener  who  is  a  novice  in  horticulture,  the  term  bark  bed  is 
scarcely  understood,  and  we  know  of  but  few  expressions  which 
have  so  repeatedly  pirazled  the  ideas  of  young  beginners.  As  we 
have  just  stated,  these  have  given  way  in  many  instances,  though 
by  no  means  in  all,  to  the  modes  of  heating  mentioned  above: 
in  common  forcing  gardens,  where  neatness  is  not  an  object,  they 
are  still  in  use.  But  that  hot  water  will  finally  take  their  place, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 

In  the  following  plan,  {figs.  1  and  2,)  hot  water  alone  answers 


all  the  purposes  of  warming  the  soil.     We  have   given  the  plan 
from  that  erected  in  Mr.  Sweetser's  garden;  but  the  principle 
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on  which  it  is  constructed  is  all  that  v.e  wish  to  point  out,  as  it 
can  be  made  of  any  din:iensions,  and  work  with  equal  facility.  A 
cistern  [Jig  1,)  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water:  this 
cistern  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  strip  of  board  or  plank,    (6) 

with   the    exception    of    an    open 
2  space  at  one  end,   as   seen  in  the 

plan:  at  the  other  end  the  hot 
water  enters,  though  one  of  the 
pipes,  («  a)  which  may  be  made 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  circulat- 
ing round  the  cistern  by  means 
of  the  open  space  just  men- 
tioned, returns  to  the  boiler 
through  the  other.  The  water 
enters  and  leaves  the  cistern  on  a 
level,  but  the  return  pipe,  just 
outside,  drops  down  by  means  of 
an  elbow,  and  the  water  returns 
with  the  same  facility  as  from  a  common  reservoir.  The  depth 
of  water  is  about  five  inches,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  section, 
(A^--2.)  .  .  , 

Mr.  Sweetser's  pit  measures  about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth.  The  cistern  takes  up  but  part  of  this,  as  seen 
in  the  plans,  and  is  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  six  inches  high. 
Across  the  pit,  about  four  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  cistern,  joists  or  plank  are  laid,  to  support  a  covering  of 
bricks  and  stones,  on  which  the  soil,  consisting  of  decayed  leaves 
and  light  mould,  is  placed,  for  plunging  in  the  pots  of  plants. 

When  the  fire  is  applied  beneath  the  boiler,  the  water  circu- 
lates freely,  and  that  in  the  cistern  soon  becomes  heated;  the 
warm  air  rises  tlirough  the  bricks,  which  are  laid  without  mortar, 
and  stones,  heating  them  in  its  course,  and  communicates  with 
the  soil:  the  evaporation  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
moist  state,  highly  conducive  to  the  vigor  and  health  of  the  plants. 
Fires  are  not  required  during  the  day,  as  the  great  body  of  water 
will  retain  sufficient  warmth  to  keep  the  heat  of  the  soil  above 
from  declining.  The  bricks  and  stones  also  retain  their  warmth 
for  a  great  length  of  time  after  the  fire  is  out. 

This  pit  has  been  in  operation  several  weeks,  and  continues 
to  affiDrd  the  greatest  satisfaction.  There  is  always  a  genial 
warmth  in  the  soil,  and  the  pipes  communicating  from  the  boiler 
to  the  cistern,  together  with  the  flue,  keep  the  air  of  the  house 
at  as  high  a  temperature  as  is  required.  This  is  an  important 
thing  in  the  construction  of  the  pit;  as  the  same  pipes  in  all  ca- 
ses, no  matter  how  large  the  dimensions  of  the  water  cistern,  that 
warm  the  house,  may  be  conducted  into  it:  and,  if  required,  can 
leave  it,  and  still  continue  further  round  the   house  before  they 
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return  to  the  boiler.  Several  amateur  and  practical  gardeners 
have  seen  it,  and  pronounce  it  the  most  complete  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  that  has  ever  been  invented.  Mr.  Wilder  has  al- 
ready put  one  up  like  it  in  his  stove. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  this  improvement  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  P.  B.  Hovey,  jr.,  and  was  erected  from  a  plan 
drawn  by  him,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  who  was  desirous 
of  adding  a  pit  to  his  stove,  for  plants  that  require  bottom  heat. 
The  success  which  has  attended  this  system  is  such  as  to  give 
us  the  utmost  confidence  in  recommending  it  for  all  similar  pur- 
poses, and  more  particularly  for  forcing  cucumbers  and  other 
vegetables  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  when  it  is 
all  but  impossible  to  work  ordinary  hot-beds.  The  first  cost  is 
not  great,  and  the  fuel  which  it  consumes  is  very  small;  and  in 
the  latter  case  it  would  not  cost  half  as  much  as  the  quantity  of 
dung  necessary  for  the  formation  of  beds. 
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Charlestown  Vineyard,  Messrs.  Mason, — Dec.  I4th.  Within  the 
past  year  there  have  been  many  additions  made  to  the  forcing  depart- 
ment here,  and  it  now  contains,  for  the  pm-poses  of  growing  grapes, 
peaches,  and  various  vegetables,  as  lettuces,  radishes,  &c.,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  feet  of  glass.  An  immense  quantity  of  grapes  will  be 
produced  here  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  as  soon  as  the  plants  get 
well  established.  Mr.  Mason,  senior,  is  a  very  good  grower  of  grapes,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  it  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  great  demand  for  forced  grapes,  and  it  would  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  see  them  supplied  by  such  men  as  the  Messrs.  Ma- 
son, who  are  very  industrious  in  their  profession,  rather  than  from  the 
gardens  of  amateurs  and  Avealthy  gentlemen,  who  should  be  above 
such  petty  dealing,  which  interferes  with  the  business  of  the  forcing 
gardener,  and  prevents  him  from  procuring  the  ready  sale  for  his  vari- 
ous articles,  which  he  otherwise  would.  This  is  carried  to  a  consider- 
able length  by  some  gentlemen,  who,  were  it  generally  known,  we  can- 
not but  believe  woiild  be  ashamed  to  be  considered  as  competitors  with 
the  industrious  and  hard-Avorking  forcing  gardener.  The  same  prac- 
tice in  regard  to  flowers  is  pursued  by  too  many  who  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  amateurs,  but  who  are,  in  fact,  nurserymen  under  this  as- 
surned  title.  Until  this  practice,  unknown  in  any  other  section  of  the 
Union,  except  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  is  done  away  with,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  expect  to  find  nurserymen  possessing  good  collections  of  plants. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  upon  the  progress  of  floricul- 
ture; and  if  as  much  of  it  is  done  for  the  future  as  has  been  within  a 
year  or  two  past,  we  fear  the  business  of  the  nurserymen  will  be  so  de- 
pressed as  to  render  it  scarcely  worth  pursuing.     We  throw  out  these 
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remarks  with  the  hope  that  the  riunous  effects  of  such  a  policy  may  be 
constantly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  have  not  reflect- 
ed upon  the  subject. 

In  the  green-house  the  plants  look  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  col- 
lection does  not  include  many  very  rare  plants,  but  abounds  with  such 
as  are  in  demand  and  are  constantly  wanting,  as  geraniums,  myrtles, 
oleanders,  roses,  &c.  &c.  The  stock  of  these  is  very  large.  Of  three 
or  four  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  cereuses,  there  is  also  a  conside- 
rable number  of  plants.  There  are  a  few  camellias,  including  some 
good  sorts,  and  one  very  fine  plant  of  the  double  white.  We  observed 
a  great  many  acacias,  which  Mr.  Mason  raised  from  seeds,  the  past 
summer,  which  he  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultnral  So- 
ciety, and  which  were  some  of  the  number  presented  by  the  Baron  Von 
Ludwig.  But  very  few  plants  were  in  flower,  excepting  some  roses,  sal- 
vias, heliotropes,  &c:  and,  among  these,  .;2cacia  suaveolens,  with  its  deli- 
cate blossoms,  was  the  most  conspicuous:  several  double  white  camel- 
lias were  expanded,  and  one  or  two  other  varieties.  Quite  a  number 
of  bouquets  are  cut  here  during  the  winter,  and  just  at  the  jjresent  time 
the  plants  had  been  tolerably  well  dipt. 

Broomley  Vale,  Roxburij,  Hon.  John  Loioell, — Dec.  19th.  We  have 
not  visited  this  place  since  August,  18.35.  The  jilants  are  in  very  good 
order,  and  the  houses,  which  are  altogether  too  small  for  such  a  valua- 
ble collection,  are  crammed  to  overflowing.  We  hope  Mr.  Lowell  will 
be  induced  to  erect  a  more  commodious  house  for  many  of  the  finer 
specimens.  Certainly  the  large  and  beautiful  shaped  orange  and  lemon 
trees  here,  the  best  by  far  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  are  deserving  of  a 
place  by  themselves  ;  they  show  now  to  but  little  advantage;  but  Mr. 
Lowell  cares  less  for  display  than  many  amateurs  who  possess  inferior 
<;ollections. 

In  the  stove,  we  found  the  pine  plants  in  bloom  and  in  fruit.  We 
were  astonished  when  Mr.  Lowell's  gardener  informed  us  that  several 
"fruit  had  been  cut  during  the  past  year.  The  young  fruit  showing  now 
will  not  be  very  large,  as  the  pit  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  has 
but  little  bottom  heat,  and  at  this  late  season  they  rarely  swell  up  to  a 
good  size.  This  most  excellent  of  all  fruits  is  about  to  be  raised  in 
considerable  quantity  at  Belmont  Place,  and,  we  hope,  in  greater  num- 
ber here.  Among  the  plants  were  Poincifma  pulcherrima,  or  flower 
•of  Barbadoes,  which,  when  we  were  here  last,  was  a  little  plant  not 
more  than  two  feet  or  so  in  height :  it  has  now  attained  the  size  of  a 
large  shrub,  and  is  four  or  five  feet  high.  We  hope  it  will  be  made  to 
produce  flowers  another  season.  The  branches  of  the  coffee  tree  were 
bending  down  under  the  great  weight  of  the  berries:  it  is  a  most  orna- 
mental shrub.  Pancratium  speciosum  was  throwing  up  what  we  took 
for  a  flower  spike.  The  Ficus  elasticaand  some  other  plants  have  had 
their  tops  cut  off"  on  account  of  reaching  to  the  glass!  Some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Cereus  speciosissimus  are  here  that  we  have  ever 
observed,  and  one  plant  covers  several  square  feet  of  the  back  wall.  A 
small  plant  of  the  Pandanus  spiralis  we  noticed  among  the  rest. 

In  the  green-house  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  almost  breaking 
down  with  the  quantity  of  fruit:  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  bushels 
might  be  gathered  from  ten  or  twelve  plants.  Among  the  rest  is  the 
Citrus  decumana,  with  the  same  fruit  upon  it  which  it  was  Iwaring  when 
exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  at  the 
Odeon,  in  September,  1835.  Ardisia  acuminata  was  in  fine  flower.  A 
few  camellias  have  expanded.  C.  reticulata  was  showing  two  buds, 
which  will  be  in  bloom  in  the  course  of  a  tew  weeks.  A  variety  with  a 
red  flower,  something  in  the  way  of  coccinea,  was  in  bloom;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  any  thing  just  like  it  :    there  is  no 
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great  beauty  about  it,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  its  origin.  Seve- 
ral flowers  of  the  double  striped  were  expanded,  but  they  looked  so 
different  from  those  that  we  have  in  bloom  in  our  garden,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  general  familiar  appearance  of  the  plants,  we  should  have 
called  them  some  other  kind:  scarcely  a  spot  of  white  was  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  flowers,  and  the  red  was  much  paler  than  usual.  There  is 
here  quite  a  collection  of  ixias,  tritonias,  gladioluses,  &c.j  and  a  fine 
display  may  be  anticipated  in  March  and  April. 

Seat  of  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline, — Dec.  Wth.  As  usual, 
this  place  is  in  excellent  order.  In  the  graperies  the  pruning  of  the  vines 
is  just  commenced:  the  wood  is  exceedingly  large  this  year.  The 
peacheries  have  not  been  pruned.  In  the  small  pit  in  the  garden,  where 
the  grapes  were  cut  this  year,  in  April,  Mr.  Cowan  has  already  began 
to  force  the  vines,  and  some  of  the  buds  are  now  bursting :  he  calculates 
now  upon  cutting  fruit  in  Mai-ch.  The  fires  were  not  put  in  until  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  the  forcing  must  have  been  pretty  rapid  to  have 
advanced  so  far.  already.  The  grapery,  heated  on  Perkins's  system, 
which  was  forced  in  succession  to  this  pit  last  winter,  will  be  brought 
forward  with  the  others  the  ensuing  spring. 

We  found  very  few  plants  in  bloom.  Some  camellias  were  just  be- 
ginning to  expand.  C.  var.  gloriosa  here,  is  the  same  as  C.  var.  gloria 
belgica  in  our  collection:  like  many  others,  it  possesses  butlittle 
beauty,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  worth  growing.  Acacia  lon- 
giflora,  several  plants  of,  and  A.  verticillata,  are  full  of  buds,  and  will 
soon  be  lovely  and  conspicuous  objects.  Sparrmani'a  afi'icana  is  an  or- 
namental green-house  plant,  which  should  be  in  every  collection.  En- 
kianthus  quinqueflora  will  flower  again  in  the  spring:  this  plant  is  said 
to  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  Mr.  Cowan  layed  some  of  the 
shoots  into  pots  last  spring,  but  they  showed  no  signs  of  rooting  late  in 
the  fall,  and  the  pots  were  removed:  it  is  undoubtedly  slow  of  propa- 
gation, which  will  prevent  its  being  common  for  some  time.  Mr.  Cow- 
an's seedling  camellias,  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  have  made  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  some  of  them  show  flower-buds;  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  foliage  some  good  sorts  may  be  looked  for.  This  fine 
tribe  seeds  freely,  if  the  flowers  are  impregnated,  and  a  great  number 
of  plants  have  already  been  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  We  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  as  beautiful  varieties  will  be  produced 
here  as  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Floy  and  others  in  New  York.  We 
would  advise  those  who  have  plants  of  the  single  red  or  warratah  to  be 
particular  and  impregnate  the  flowers  with  some  of  the  finer  kinds;  the 
plants  come  forward  slowly,  but  if  a  few  seeds  are  sown  every  j'ear, 
after  those  of  the  first  sowing  begin  to  floAver,  there  will  be  a  continual 
succession. 

We  took  a  walk  round  into  the  forcing  ground,  to  see  the  foundation 
of  two  new  forcing-houses  which  had  just  been  laid.  The  length  of 
the  two  will  be  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet:  the  back  wall  will  not  be 
very  high,  and  the  width  of  the  houses  will  not  be  more  than  ten  feet. 
Mr.  Cowan  has  planned  out  what  he  thinks  will  be  an  important  im- 
provement, in  the  construction  of  these,  for  the  forcing  of  vines.  It  has 
always  been  a  great  objection  to  hot-houses,  stoves,  &c.,  that,  from  the 
high  temperature  at  which  they  ai'c  kept  the  year  round,  vines  could  not 
be  cultivated  in  them;  and,  consequently,  where  these  alone  exist,  a 
grapery  has  to  be  erected.  In  Mr.  Cowan's  plan,  this  objection  is  done 
away  with.  The  front  wall  is  built  on  arches:  at  the  distance  of  a  foot 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  another  one  is  built;  the  vines  are  plant- 
ed outside,  as  usual;  and  when  it  is  desired  to  give  them  a  period  of  re- 
pose or  rest,  they  are  laid  down  in  the  cavity  between  the  two  walls; 
a  piank  coping  or  shelf  is  laid  over  this  cavity,  which  can  be  removed 
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at  any  time;  and  while  it  keeps  all  cold  air  out  of  the  house,  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  shelf  for  placing  on  plants.  Izi  this  manner  the  vines 
have  the  full  action  of  the  air  upon  them,  and  the  necessity  of  cutting 
away  the  sill  or  sash,  as  is  generally  done  to  draw  out  the  vines,  when 
they  have  acquired  any  size,  is  entirely  prevented.  It  only  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  will  answer  all  the  purposes  when  completed:  if  it 
does,  we  shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  plan  of  the  same. 

Seat  of  Dr.  Howard. — This  appears  to  be  a  very  good  situation, 
though,  trom  a  mere  passing  visit,  we  had  scarcely  time  to  notice  its 
natural  or  artificial  beauties.  It  is  situated  on  Perkins'  Street,  but  a 
short  distance  from  Jamaica  Pond,  which  is  plainly  seen  from  the  man- 
sion. Of  the  stj^le  of  the  grounds,  &c.  we  shall  speak  at  another  time;  we 
now  confine  our  remarks  to  the  green-house  which  has  been  built  the 
past  summer.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  main  house  and  two 
wings,  and  is  heated  with  brick  flues.  The  principal  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  it  is  its  height,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  clear  the  head  in 
walking  through  the  house.  Vines  are  planted  in  the  border,  and,  when 
these  come  into  bearing,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  pass  along  with- 
out touching  them:  the  situation  is  rather  high,  and  the  walk  might 
be  easily  sunk  a  foot  or  more,  which  would  remedy  this.  Dr.  Howard 
has  lately  purchased  this  place,  and  the  collection  is  entirely  new. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  Irish,  appears  to  understand  his  profession  very 
well,  and  the  plants  were  in  a  healthy  state  ;  the  geraniums  were 
grown  very  strong.  To  occupy  the  spare  room  this  winter,  Mr.  Irish 
was  planting  some  lettuces  in  one  of  the  wings,  there  being  no  stage 
for  plants  except  in  the  centre  apartment  :  these  looked  in  a  forward 
state.  In  the  other  wing  some  had  already  attained  a  large  size. 
Among  the  plants  in  flower  were  a  few  camellias;  three  or  four  boxes 
of  mignonette  perfumed  the  house  with  their  fragrance,  and  some  roses 
and  other  common  flowers  were  expanded.  Another  year  there  will  be 
more  that  is  interesting.  We  hope  Dr.  Howard,  who  is  a  gentleman 
of  taste,  and  has  suflicient  means,  will  extend  his  collection  and  add  to 
it  all  the  finer  plants.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  which 
horticulture  is  making  to  see  even  as  much,  as  has  been  already  done, 
accomplished  in  one  season.  He  already  contemplates,  we  believe,  the 
erection  of  a  house,  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  for  a  grapery,  peachery, 
&c. 

Seat  of  T.  Lee,  Esq. — We  had  intended  visiting  this  place  the  past 
summer,  when  the  various  plants  which  are  the  principal  attraction 
here  were  in  bloom.  Mr.  Lee  is  already  known  to  our  readers  as  a 
great  admirer  of  hardy  jjlants,  and  as  having  made  great  exertions  to 
naturalize  many  of  the  kinds  which  have  generally  been  called  tender. 
With  what  success  his  efforts,  which  are  continued  with  much  zeal, 
will  be  crowned,  remains  to  be  seen.  Since  we  were  here,  in  1835,  a 
small  green-house  has  been  added;  Mr.  Lee,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  partial  to  green-house  collections,  as  he  has  added  scarcely  any 
plants  to  it.  He  stated  to  us,  some  time  since,  that  during  the  winter 
season,  when  i-esiding  in  the  city,  a  green-house  would  not  afford  him 
much  pleasure;  which  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  of  his  not  giving  more 
attention  to  getting  up  a  collection:  the  present  house  was  built  only 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  few  plants.  We  hope,  however,  that 
Mr.  Lee  Avill  alter  his  mind,  and  be  induced  to  erect  a  range  of  houses 
which  will  compare  with  that  at  Belmont  Place;  or,  if  not  as  extensive 
as  that,  such  an  one  as  Mr.  Wilder's  at  Hawthorn  Grove.  We  admire 
the  taste  which  directs  one  to  plant  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  embellishments  of  garden  scenery;  but  we  would  not 
exclude  a  love  for  green-house  plants,  which,  during  more  than  one 
half  of  the  year,  present  to  our  eyes  a  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
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and  at  a  season,  too,  when  our  climate  denies  us  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  vegetation.  We  would  encourage  a  taste  for  green-house  plants, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  would  not  lessen  the  desire  of  possessing  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject:  in  the  green-house  we  ■noticed  a  few 
remaining  flowers  of  the  yellow  Indian  chrysanthemum.  This  is  set 
down  in  a  paper  in  the  Tra7isaclions  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety as  not  worth  cultivating.  We  have  given  it  up  ourselves — still  we 
cannot  say  it  does  not  possess  much  beauty;  but  the  late  period  of  its 
flowering  will  prevent  it  from  being  generally  grown.  The  principal 
plants  were  tender  herbaceous  ones,  intermixed  with  stocks  and  a  few 
annuals,  as  the  Jfalope  trifida  var.  grandiflora,  JMkUa.  moschata,  &.C., 
which  were  in  flower.  The  mode  of  heating  is  not  very  good;  and, 
were  the  plants  very  valuable,  some  danger  might  be  apprehended  of 
injuring  them.  A  common  cylinder  stove  is  placed  in  a  frame  of  brick- 
work, open  on  the  front,  the  smoke  passing  off  through  a  flue  at  the 
back  ;  the  heat  supplied  is  very  unsteady,  sometimes  hot  and  again 
cooler.  As  we  have  just  stated,  Mr.  Lee  must  have  a  well-constructed 
house,  heated  with  hot  water  pipes,  and  a  good  collection  of  plants  to 
stock  it.  Many  fine  species  and  varieties  for  ornamenting  the  grounds 
in  the  summer  season  may  be  brought  forward  here,  and  such  half  har- 
dy shrubs  as  some  of  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c.,  with  protection, 
would  display  their  flowers  placed  in  clumps  upon  the  lawn  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

At  Mr.  Wiider^s,  Hawthorn  Grove,  the  new  stove,  mentioned  in  our 
late  visit  to  this  place,  is  now  about  completed.  A  new  mode  of  apply- 
ing bottom  heat,  described  in  another  page,  has  been  put  in  operation 
for  the  pit.  In  the  green-house  several  camellias  are  in  full  bloom, 
and  some  varieties  that  have  never  flowered  here  will  be  expanded  soon. 
Some  of  the  fine  amaryllises  are  beginning  to  throw  up  their  flower 
spikes. 

J.  D.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Roxbury,  is  about  erecting  a  fine  range  of 
houses.  When  completed  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  our 
readers  some  account  of  it.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  ample  means,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
the  vicinity. 

A  Span-roofed  Green-house  has  been  added  to  the  garden  of  Mr.Leathe, 
Cambridgeport,  the  first  of  the  kind,  we  think,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. It  has  a  light  and  airy  appearance,  and  for  some  purposes  prom- 
ises advantages  over  the  common  ones.  It  is  upwards  of  thirty  feet 
long. 

Mount  Washington  House,  South  Boston. — This  large,  commodious, 
and  elegantly  furnished  house,  already  known  to  the  public  as  one  of 
the  best  conducted  in  Boston,  has  annexed  to  it  a  fine  garden,  both  for 
the  recreation  of  the  boarders,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  ta- 
bles with  all  the  luxuries  the  garden  affords.  A  fine  range  of  forcing- 
houses  has  just  been  completed.  The  whole  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  McCullough,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  furnish 
every  thing  the  proprietors  of  the  place  can  desire. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Winchester  has  had  a  fine-green-house  erected  in  his 
garden  in  Franklin  Street.  We  have  not  seen  it,  but  understand  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  well  proportioned  structure. 

Brooklyn,  Neiv  York,  Residence  of Perry,  Esq.,  Henry  Street. 

At  a  recent  hasty  visit  to  this  city  we  were  much  gratified  with  the 
improvements  in"  matters  of  taste  connected  with  horticulture  which 
came  under  our  notice  here.  Indeed,  in  the  erection  of  handsome 
structures  for  the  growth  of  plants,  the  inhabitants  are  quite  in  advance 
of  any  thing  in  a  similar  way  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — New 
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York.  Mr.  Perry's  residence  is  situated  near  the  South  Ferry.  The 
house  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  Ionic  porticoes 
and  two  wings,  one  of  which,  the  conservatory,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  elegant  structures  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
is  probably  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  with  a  span-roof,  glazed  on  all 
sides,  excepting,  of  course,  where  connected  with  the  main  body  of  the 
house,  with  one  of  the  parlors  of  which  it  communicates,  thi'ough  a 
glass  door.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  border  around  three  sides  of  the 
conservatory,  and  a  large  oblong  bed  in  the  middle,  filled  with  the  choic- 
est plants.  Between  this  bed  and  the  border,  the  walk,  paved  with 
marble,  is  conducted  round  the  conservatory:  the  building  is  heated  by 
hot  water  circulating  in  cast-iron  pipes.  Among  the  choice  specimens 
growing  in  the  central  bed,  we  observed  very  fine  plants  of  Urania 
sj^eciosa,  Ficus  macrophylla,  and  jRhododendron  HusseUiunum,  the 
latter  full  of  flower-buds.  Very  large  orange  and  citron  trees,  a  large 
fruiting  specimen  of  the  rose  apple,  Jambbsa  vulgaris,  and  another  of 
the  double  white  camellia,  all  of  which  were  more  than  eight  feet  high, 
occupying  the  centre  of  this  bed,  and  attracted  our  admiration.  We 
noticed  a  number  of  fine  camellias,  of  which  a  few  of  the  earlier  sorts 
were  then  (Nov.  30,)  coming  into  bloom.  Several  acacias,  decorated 
also  with  their  pretty  yellow  blossoms,  and  a  number  of  fine  chrysanthe- 
mums, full  of  flowers,  gave  a  gay  appearance  to  the  apartment.  The 
exterior  of  the  conservatory  exhibits  a  row  of  pilasters  supporting  the 
roof,  in  the  space  between  which,  the  windows,  constructed  and  hung 
like  double  doors,  open  outwards  for  ventilation.  The  whole  structure 
is  one  of  the  most  finished  models  for  those  who  are  erecting  similar 
edifices,  that  we  can  point  out,  and  makes  a  very  handsome  wing  to  a 
villa  in  the  Grecian  style,  now  so  prevalent  in  this  country.  The  ad- 
vantages of  thus  connecting  the  green-house  with  the  living-rooms  of 
the  house,  in  a  private  mansion,  are  so  obvious  as  to  need  nothing  ad- 
ditional on  the  subject  from  us.  By  the  opening  of  a  single  door,  the 
ladies  of  the  family  can  refresh  themselves,  at  any  time,  with  the  beau- 
ty and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  recreation  of  a 
half  hour's  delightful  occupation  among  the  plants,  in  the  very  depths  of 
winter.  This  seems  to  have  been  too  much  neglected  among  us  gene- 
rally, the  green-house  being,  most  frequently,  a  detached  building  not 
accessible  to  the  family,  in  those  months  when  most  enjoyed,  without 
braving  the  cold  air  of  winter. 

Mr.  Perry  has  very  considerable  ground  around  his  residence,  which 
we  were  glad  to  see  he  is  laying  out  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  A 
large  basin  of  water  with  a  handsome  jet  or  fountain  will  be  a  conspic- 
uous ornament,  and,  judging  from  pi'esent  appearances,  the  whole  will 
be  a  suburban  garden  of  the  first  order. 

Residence  of  N.  I.  Becar,  Esq. — There  is  a  handsome  conservatory 
erecting  here,  in  the  same  street,  and  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  Mr. 
Perry's,  but  detached  from  the  house.  Mr.  Becar  has  just  commenced 
collecting  exotics;  and  as  his  conservatory  was  not  quite  finished,  his 
plants  were  temporarily  crowded  into  a  green-house  adjoining;  among 
them  we  observed  some  noble  orange  trees,  passifloras  and  Cape  plants. 
The  hot-water  apparatus  putting  up  here  is  of  the  same  construction  as 
that  we  saw  in  Mr.  Perry's  conservatory,  and  is  the  work,  we  believe, 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  engineer,  Brooklyn.  It  appears  to  heat  the  house 
verj'^  perfectly,  and  is  certainly  neat  in  its  appearance;  ])ut  its  first  cost 
is  probably  twice  as  great  as  the  apparatus  with  copper  boiler  and  tubes, 
so  generally  used  in  Boston,  and  we  are  strongly  uiclined  to  doubt  if  its 
durability  will  be  found  greater.  The  furnaces  in  both  cases  are  of 
course  constructed  for  burning  coal  under  the  boilers.  Mr.  Becar  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  an  amateur  of  plants,  and  has  a  choice  collection  al- 
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ready  brought  together  to  ornament  his  conservatory.  We  passed  sev- 
eral other  neat  structures  for  plants,  attached  to  the  town  residences  in 
Brooklyn,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  architectural  taste  shown  in 
their  construction. 

New  York.  Mr.  Thorburn,  connected  with  his  large  seed  store,  in 
John  Street,  has  a  rather  unique  appendage,  viz.  a  handsome  saloon, 
fitted  up  as  a  picture  gallery,  where  one  may  be  entertained  with  some 
excellent  specimens  of  the  art.  There  is  also  an  aviary,  for  canary  and 
other  birds,  where  we  saw  an  immense  number  of  these  feathered 
songsters,  whose  sprightly  notes  of  melody  quite  filled  the  building. 

Jit  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg's  establishment,  near  the  House  of  Refuge, 
we  called  for  a  moment  to  look  through  his  Avell  filled  green-houses, 
and  especially  to  examine  the  singular  hot  water  apparatus  already  de- 
scribed in  this  Magazine,  vol.  II,  ]).  248.  It  is  now  in  steady  opera- 
tion here,  and  we  were  equally  delighted  with  its  extreme  simplicity, 
the  small  sjjace  occupied  by  the  furnace  and  boiler,  and  the  evident 
economy  in  point  of  fuel.  The  water  circulates  in  the  most  free  and 
perfect  manner,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  respecting  all  the  differ- 
ent apparatuses  we  have  seen  in  this  neighborhood.  The  truth,  as  Mr. 
Hogg  remarked,  is,  that  in  the  level  system  of  circulation,  care  should 
always  be  taken  that  the  tube  leaving  the  boiler  shall  ascend  a  trifle  to 
the  open  reservoir,  and  the  return  pipe  descend  towards  the  boiler,  en- 
tering of  course  at  the  bottom.  This  effectually  prevents  the  accumu- 
tion  of  air  in  the  pipe,  and,  consequently,  the  gurgling  sound  sometimes 
heard  in  an  apparatus  not  properly  laid. 

On  looking  through  the  houses,  we  saw  a  number  of  fine  seedling 
geraniums,  raised  from  the  rarest  varieties  the  past  season,  which,  from 
their  handsome  foliage  and  thrifty  appearance,  promise  to  be  valuable 
sorts.  Mr.  Hogg  is  celebrated  for  his  superb  collection  of  this  tribe  of 
plants,  comprising  all  the  most  celebrated  European  kinds,  and  the 
bloom  here  every  spring  is  quite  splendid.  We  saw  also,  with  pleasure, 
a  number  of  young  plants  of  the  rarer  Cape  heaths,  and  a  great  many 
pots  of  seedlings  of  many  Botany  Bay  plants.  A  very  handsome  Ian- 
tana  (L.  SellowM,)  has  been  sometime  in  bloom  here,  of  a  fine  purple, 
which  we  have  not  seen  before  in  this  country. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Moat  is,  we  understand,  erecting  a  very  splendid  mansion 
in  the  Gothic  style,  in  Westchester  Country,  a  few  miles  from  this  city, 
with  a  very  extensive  and  complete  range  of  hot-houses,  stoves,  and 
green-houses.  The  whole  is  to  be  heated  by  hot  water,  and  constructed 
after  the  most  approved  plans,  and  the  collection  of  plants,  Avhen  com- 
pleted, will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  in  the  Union.  Di-.  Moat  is, -we 
believe,  a  gentleman  of  unlimited  means  and  excellent  taste,  and  we 
anticipate  from  him  something  very  creditable  in  the  way  of  horticul- 
tural improvement. — A.  J.  D. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Perkins's  System  of  heating  by  Hot  Water. — This  system  of  heating 
is  now  much  adopted  in  England  in  green-houses,  hot-houses,  &c.,  and 
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also  for  private  dwellings,  churches,  ware-houses,  &c.  The  expense 
of  the  erection  is  cheaper  than  that  of  copper  pipes  and  reservoirs, 
and  the  small  space  it  occupies  renders  it  exceediiifrly  useful  where 
elegance  and  lightness  of  structure  is  considered.  We  hope  it  will 
be  more  adopted  here,  where  we  are  confident  it  will  be  found  much 
better  than  the  method  now  in  general  use.  In  one  of  the  graperies  of 
Col.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  it  has  been  in  operation  some  time,  but  we 
believe  at  no  other  place  in  this  country.  It  is  particularly  applicable 
to  early  forcing-houses,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  could  the  apparatus  be 
procured  here,  that  it  would  soon  take  the  place  of  the  present  system. 
— Cond. 

Cause  of  Mildew. — It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  mildew  was 
caused  by  a  damp  atmosphere,  owing  to  dull  cloudy  weather,  or  to 
long  and  continued  rains.  We  have,  however,  long  believed  to  the 
contrary;  indeed,  we  have  proved  it  to  be  caused  by  the  reverse  of  this; 
and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  we  are  supported  in  our  opinion  by 
Mr.  Towers,  the  talented  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual. 
He  states  what  we  have  always  maintained, that  it  is  owing  to  a  "droughty 
state  of  the  soil,  high  solar  heat  during  the  day,"  accompanied  with 
cold  heavy  dews  at  night:  and  that  the  only  preventive  is,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  both  to  the  roots  and  foliage  of  plants  affected.  We 
several  years  since  tried  an  experiment  upon  some  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  ascertained  the  cause  and  also  the  same  preventive :  copious  sup- 
plies of  pure  water  stopped  its  increase;  while  on  those  which  were 
not  watered  it  continued  to  spread  with  great  rapiditj\  At  a  future 
time  we  shall  extend  our  remarks  on  the  subject. — Id. 

New  Method  of  sowing  Grain,  practised  in  the  south  of  Europe. — 
During  four  years  past,  S.  Bocquet  of  Dammontin,  whose  husbandry 
is  too  limited  to  permit  a  large  rotation  of  crops,  has  sown  his  winter 
wheat  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July.  In  sowing  he 
makes  a  mixture  of  one  half  wheat  and  one  half  barley.  The  earliest 
of  barley  is  of  course  preferred,  as  coming  soonest  to  maturity.  By 
the  end  of  September  or  the  middle  of  October,  the  barley  being  ripe, 
and  the  wheat  already  large,  he  cuts  the  whole  within  two  inches  of  the 
ground — obtains  an  abundant  crop  of  fodder  and  a  half  crop  of  barley. 
In  the  mean  time  the  wheat  is  by  no  means  injured,  grows  vigorously, 
and  attains  a  large  size  the  next  season.  The  crop  of  wheat  is  very 
abundant,  the  heads  of  large  size  and  well  filled.  {Extracted  from  the 
Reportons  di  Agricultura,  1835.) — Jl.  J.  D. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Growing  Plants  in  Glass  Cases. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  a  premium  of  the  value  of  £25  was  awarded  to 
Professor  Henslow  for  experiments  and  observations  on  the  growth  of 
plants  excluded  from  the  air,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Ward,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  our  I,  p.  '■24.  The  discovery  of  this  method 
is  likely  to  prove  of  great  importance  in  floriculture:  plants  have  al- 
ready been  sent  from  England  to  the  East  Indies,  and  arrived  there  in 
good  order,  which  have  repeatedly  been  shipped  in  the  ordinary  modes, 
and  have  as  repeatedly  died  on  the  passage.  Might  not  man)-  plants 
be  added  to  our  collections,  Avhich  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  im- 
port in  the  usual  way,  by  having  them  planted  in  glass  cases.''   We  cer- 
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tainly  hope  that  some  of  our  enterprising  nurserymen  in  New  York  or 
Boston  will  attempt  it.  In  our  opinion  carnations,  pinks.  See.  could  be 
received  without  the  loss  of  a  plant. — Cond. 

FRANCE. 

Floral  Commerce  of  Paris. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  of  Paris  by  the  president,  on  the  2d  of  March  last,  a 
lengthy  account  is  given  of  the  floral  decorations  made  use  of  during 
the  winter  months,  at  the  soirees  and  balls  of  that  metropolis,  and  a  de- 
tailed estimate  made  of  the  quantity  of  cut  flowers  sold  in  the  shape  of 
bouquets,  flower-baskets,  jardinieres,  &c.  during  eight  days  of  the 
month  of  January,  between  the  23d  and  30th  of  that  month.  From 
this  account  it  appears  that  no  inconsiderable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
hiring  out  handsome  plants,  in  boxes  and  pots,  which  are  in  general  use 
for  the  decoration  of  the  peristyles,  vestibules  and  stairways  of  the 
houses.  The  vases  or  pots  of  plants  being  hired  for  a  single  night, 
not  unfrequently  serve  to  embellish,  in  succession,  a  dozen  or  twenty  dif- 
ferent mansions  in  the  course  of  a  month.  The  extent  to  which  this 
is  carried  in  some  instances  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
more  than  1500  francs  were  paid  for  the  plants  used  at  a  single  enter- 
tainment, given  by  the  Baron  Rothschild,  in  February  last.  The  effect 
of  these  decorations,  converting  the  passages  and  ante-rooms  into  a 
garden  of  verdure,  is  described  as  being  quite  magical.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  camellias  are  used  for  bouquets,  and  bouquets  composed  of  the 
common  fragrant  violet,  with  a  bud  or  two  of  the  Bengal  rose,  are  sold 
to  the  amount  of  1000  francs,  daily,  during  the  winter  months.  The 
other  flowers  principally  used  are  hyacinths,  primroses,  cyclamens, 
lauristinus,  orange  and  citron,  daphnes,  heaths,  pittosporums,  strelit- 
zias,  &c.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  estimate  given  of  the 
amount  produced,  by  the  sale  or  hire  of  flowers  and  plants,  diiring  the 
eight  days  of  January : — 

1st.  Hire  of  boxes,  pots,  and  vases  of  plants,  shrubs.  Sac. 

transported  from  one  ball  to  another    .         .         .         10,000  fr. 
2d.  Flower-baskets,  wreaths  and  jardinieres,    for  the 

soirees  ........  6,000 

Sd.  Single  cut  flowers  of  camellias,  (250  dozen,  at  10  to 

24  fr.  per  dozen) 3,600 

4th.  Bouquets  de  tete,  and  flowers  for  the  head-dress, 

consisting  of  the  choicest  camellias,  with  flowers,  buds 

and  leaves 1,000 

5th.  Pots  of  beautiful  camellias  in  bloom,  (200  at  an 

average  of  10  fr.  each) 2,000 

6th.  Bouquets  for  balls,  at  from  2  and  3  to  15  and  20 

fr. :  average,  5  fr 20,000 

Total  commerce  in  flowers,  for  the  balls        • 

and  soirees  of  eight  days         .         .         .         42,600  fr. 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  great  sales  constantly  made  in  the 
Marche  aux  flews,  or  flower-market  of  Paris,  which  covers  the  area  of 
two  acres  on  the  Quai  Dessaix.  The  large  amount  of  the  above  sale 
is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of  balls, 
public  and  private,  which  take  place  in  Paris  during  the  winter  months. 
From  the  report  made  to  the  prefecture  of  the  police,  it  appears  that 
there  had  been,  on  a  single  night  of  February  (Shrove-Tuesday),  875 
private  and  183  public  balls.  At  the  public  court  balls  there  are  often 
assembled  between  3  and  4000  persons. — A.  J.  D. 
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Art;  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

Mr.  RusselPs  Garden  and  Nursery,  at  Worcester. — Our  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  J.  W.  Russell,  now  at  Mount  Auljurn,  has  erected,  the  past 
summer,  in  his  garden  here,  and  just  completed,  an  excellent  and  well 
constructed  green-house  for  growing  both  flowers  and  vegetables.  Per- 
haps few  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Russell  has  lately  purchased 
a  line  piece  of  land,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  of  this  flourishing 
town,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  acres,  part  of  which  he  intends  to 
devote  to  a  nursery,  and  the  other  to  the  production  of  vegetables  for 
the  market,  for  which,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  town,  there  is  now  much  demand.  There  is  a  spreading  taste  for 
horticulture  here,  as  the  neat  and  well  laid  out  grounds  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  gentlemen  will  attest.  It  must  be  a  source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion to  the  citizens  to  have  Mr.  Russell  select  their  vicinity  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  garden;  and  while  we  congratulate  them  upon  the 
accession  of  a  gardener  among  their  inhabitants  who  possesses  so  much 
practical  knowledge,  we  must  lament  his  removal  from  our  vicinity. 
We  would  state,  however,  that  he  does  not  contemplate  to  leave  his 
present  situation  for  some  time;  and  we  shall  be  much  astonished  if  the 
proprietors  of  Mount  Auburn  are  willing  to  dispense  with  his  services, 
if  a  good  salary  will  be  any  inducement  for  him  to  remain.  The  affairs 
of  the  cemetery  are  looked  after  with  the  interest  of  a  proprietor,  and 
we  doubt  if  a  person  could  be  found  who  would  perform  the  duties  of  the 
oflSce  in  all  its  parts  with  the  same  fidelity.  Mr.  Russell  has  given  the  care 
of  his  garden  at  present  to  Mr.  Hall,  a  very  good  cultivator,  and  he 
will  remain  where  he  now  is  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  When  he 
does  leave  us,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  every  person 
interested  in  gardening. — Cond. 

New  seedling  Pear. — We  have  been  just  presented,  by  James  Brown, 
Esq.,  of  this  city,  with  a  fine  native  pear,  originated  in  West  Cambridge 
about  seven  years  since.  It  bore  a  few  pears  in  the  season  of  1835, 
and,  during  the  one  just  passed,  produced  above  a  peck.  We  have  not 
time  or  space  to  speak  of  its  merits,  otherwise  than  to  say  it  will  rank 
with  the  Dix,  Wilkinson,  and  others  of  the  best  native  sorts,  but  shall 
describe  and  name  it  after  the  raiser,  who  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  West  Cambridge,  in  our  next. — Id. 

Urania  specibsa. — A  fine  plant  of  this  splendid  species  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  J.  W.  Boot,  Ksq.  of  this  city.  It  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
its  rich  foliage  is  an  object  of  surpassing  grandeur.  Such  a  fine  speci- 
men is  rarely  seen,  but  we  anticipate  the  time  when  this,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  noble  order  Musacece  will  be  appreciated  sufficiently 
to  be  grown  in  houses  by  themselves. — Id. 

St.  Germain  Fear. — This  noble  fruit,  which  has  been  termed  an 
"outcast"  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  Orchardist,  has  been  raised  in  all  the 
perfection  of  olden  time  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridge- 
port.  Some  of  the  individual  fruits  were  upwards  of  Jive  inches  in 
length.  This  does  not  look  so  much  like  an  "  outcast"  as  Mr.  Ken- 
rick would  have  us  believe;  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
climate  and  old  age  have  less  to  do  with  the  deterioration  of  many  of 
what  are  termed  "  ancient"  varieties,  as  the  Doyenne  Gris  or  St.  Mi- 
chael, brown  beurre,  &c.,  than  careful  cultivation,  sheltered  situations, 
E roper  soil  and  judicious  pruning.  The  only  complaints  we  have  heard 
ave  been  made  by  cultivators  within  a  short  distance  of  Boston;  while 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union  they  are  produced  in 
all  their  original  beauty  and  excellence.     We  have  received,  the  past 
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fall,  from  the  Messrs.  Downing,  Newburgh,  New  York,  specimens  of 
several  of  these  "  outcasts"  which  were  from  old  trees,  and  which,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  were  never  seen  in  greater  perfection  by  Duhamel, 
or  other  equally  eminent  pomologists  of  his  time. — Id. 

Aquatic  Plants,  either  hardy  or  tender,  are  rarely  met  with  in  our 
gardens:  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  former  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge,  and  one  or  two  of  the  latter  at  Belmont  Place, 
not  one  is  believed  to  exist  in  this  vicinity.  Are  they  difficult  of  flow- 
ering when  transferred  from  their  native  habitats,  that  they  are  neglect- 
ed? Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  uymphfeas,  and  perhaps  some 
remarks  by  your  correspondents,  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  might 
be  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject. — »S. 

Lichen  Tree. — On  the  edge  of  a  neighboring  swamp  in  Scituate  is 
an  old  and  decayed  apple  tree,  of  a  very  large  size,  whose  branches  are 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  lichens  of  two  species,  viz.  U'snea  florida 
and  barbata.  Not  a  twig  of  its  spray  which  is  not  enveloped  in  this 
singular  drapery  of  cryptogamus  vegetation !  As  1  saw  it  leafless  on  a 
November  morning,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  shower,  its  appear- 
ance was  highly  picturesque  and  altogether  unique.  The  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  had  given  a  verdure  to  the  vegetation,  of  that  grayish- 
green  color  peculiar  to  those  plants.  It  seemed  some  hoary  patri- 
arch of  the  vegetable  world. — R. 

The  Estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Hosack  having  been  sold  since  his  death, 
I  understand  the  green-house  collection  will  be  oflfered  for  sale  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  The  collection  is  remarkably  rich  in  barlksias,  a  noble 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  Doctor  was  probably  fond,  and  the  plants 
of  the  different  species  now  at  Hyde  Park  are  believed  to  be  the  finest 
m  the  country,  being  thrifty  and  of  large  size.  We  hope  these,  as  well 
as  many  other  fine  things  in  that  collection,  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  amateur  who  will  appreciate  their  value. —  Yours,  N.,  New  York. 

Vlex  optica,  or  American  Holly. — This  splendid  native  shrub  [  ?]  is  now 
in  all  its  glory,  interspersed  amidst  the  fine  specimens  of  evergreen 
pines  and  hemlocks,  or  else  rendered  more  conspicuous  in  itself,  by  its 
contrast  with  the  leafless  forest  trees  of  a  deciduous  habit.  Its  rich 
scarlet  berries,  on  short  peduncles,  glittering  among  the  dark-green 
leaves,  render  it  an  exceedingly  interesting  object,  even  when  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance.  This  neighborhood  can  boast  of  several  ever- 
green shrubs,  such  as  the  above,  together  with  Kalmia  latifolia,  Prinos 
glaber,  Andromeda  calyculata,  and  at  Plymouth  the  alpine  prostrate 
crowberry,  E'mpetrum  nigrum. — J?.,  Hinghani,  Nov.  30,  1836. 


Art.  IV.     Queries,  Criticisms,  <^c. 

Malta  Melon. — Have  any  of  your  correspondents  ever  cultivated  this 
melon.''  It  is  said  to  possess  the  rare  quality  of  keeping  three  or  four 
months  without  its  flavor,  which  is  also  stated  to  be  delicious,  being  in 
the  least  injured.  Some  information  respecting  it  will  be  very  accept- 
able to  your  friend  and  subscriber — S.     Dec.  16th,  1836. 

Madura  aurantiaca. — Can  Judge  Buel  have  reference  to  this  plant 
when  he  states,  in  the  Cultivator,  for  December,  that  it  is  of  slow  growth, 
more  tender  than  the  Chinese  mulberrj^,  that  the  stems  have  been  killed 
down  to  the  ground  every  season,  for  eight  or  ten  years  in  his  garden, 
and  that  the  fruit  is  similar  to  a  black  walnut.'     This  statement  is  so 
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entirely  different  from  all  others  that  I  have  ever  seen,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  he  refers  to  some  other  plant. — P.  B.  H.jr.,  Cambridgeport. 
Dec.  l-2th,  1836. 

Tree  Mignonette. — A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
vol.  IX,  states  that  the  common  or  sweet  mignonette,  (i?eseda  odorata,) 
may  be  grown  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  Do  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents, especially  some  of  those  who  have  practised  gardening  in  Eng- 
land, know  what  method  of  culture  is  pursued,  to  make  it  attain  this 
great  height.''  Some  information  would  be  much  liked  by  one  who  is  an 
admirer  of  this  plant. —  Yours,  S.,  Dec.  16th,  1836. 


Art.  V.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Nov.  I9th,  1836. — Exhibited.  From  the  Hon.  E.  Vose, 
Napoleon,  Urbaniste,  Frederic  de  Wurtemburg,  Duchess  d'Anjiouleme 
and  Doyenne  blanc  pears;  the  latter  A'ery  good  specimens.  From  B. 
V.  French,  Capsheaf  pears.  From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  Dix  pears; 
these  specimens  were  handsome  but  over-ripe.  From  B.  Guild,  Esq., 
Holland  green,  Crasanne  and  some  other  kinds  of  pears.  From 
L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Pomme  Royal  apples,  a  most  excellent  and  valuable 
variety,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  this 
vicinity  by  him.  Dr.  Ford,  Aina,  Maine,  sent  specimens  of  the 
following  apples  for  exhibition: — Baldwin,  (not  the  old  well  known  va- 
riety of  that  name,)  Haley,  Golden  russet,  King's  pocket,  spice  and 
Plummer  apples,  all  native  fruits,  and  some  of  them  deserving  cultiva- 
tion. From  the  Rev.  H.  Ramsdale,  West  Thompson,  Conn.,  speci- 
mens of  the  following  kinds  were  also  sent  for  exhibition,  viz.  *Chan- 
dler,  Pomme  Royal,  large  red  sweet,  *Harvey,  Hollow  Crown,  *Red- 
dick,  large  red,  and  belle  et  bonne:  those  marked  with  the  star  we 
tasted  ourselves,  and  can  recommend  them  as  excellent  varieties;  all 
supposed  native  fruits.  At  this  meeting  specimens  of  the  Sylvange 
verte,  presented  at  a  former  one,  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  and  the 
Mabille,  sent  by  the  Messrs.  Downing,  (see  vol.  H,  p.  456,)  were  tasted, 
as  they  were  now  mature;  both  were  found  to  be  excellent,  particularly 
the  latter,  as  we  have  before  stated. 

November  26th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Downer,  Urbaniste,  beurre 
Diel,  Wilkinson,  beurre  Ranee,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Messire 
Jean,  Forelle  and  Burgei'meester  (?)  pears;  the  specimens  of  some 
of  these  sorts  were  very  beautiful;  also,  Ortley  pippins,  very  large, 
and  a  fine  fruit.  From  Hon.  E.  Vose,  Napoleon  and  Frederick  de 
Wurtemburg  pears,  the  latter  better  known  as  the  beurre  Capiaumont, 
but  which  is  not  the  true  vai'iety;  also,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apples, 
excellent. 

December  3d. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Napoleon  and  Figue 
de  Naples  pears;  the  latter  not  in  a  fit  state  for  the  committee  to  judge 
of  its  quality — being  past  eating:  also.  Fall  Harvey  apples.  From  the 
Hon.  E.  Vose,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  and  Fred- 
eric de  Wurtemburg  pears;  the  latter  fine  specimens,  and  better  than 
we  have  ever  tasted  them:  also,  Marygold,  Bellflower,  Autumn  pippin 
and  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apples.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Columbia 
Virgalieu  pears,  from  the  original  tree,  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York:  this  is  a  very  good  December  fruit,  and  we  shall  notice  it  here- 
after under  our  Pomological  Notices. 

December   lOth. — Exhibited.      From   S.   Sweetser,    St.    Germain 
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pears;  beautiful  specimens.  From  John  Clapp,  Reading,  Verte  Longue 
Panachee  pears  and  Baldwin  apples.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  beurr^ 
d'Aremberg  and  Young's  baking  pears;  the  former  good  specimens, 
from  a  young  tree.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Spitzemberg  and  black 
gilliflower  apples.     From  John  Heard,  Esq.,  Green  sugar  pears. 


Art.  VI.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes  : 

„  C  per  barrel,  .  . . 

Common,  <  '^      ,     ,1 

{  per  bushel,  .  .  . 

^,  C  per  barrel, 

<^^^»^°g°^^'Ucr  bushel,. 

t:,     .       .    (  per  barrel 

Ea^'P^'^t'^fer  bushel.... 

Turnips:  common, 

per  bushel, 

T-,        ,    <  per  barrel, 

French,  <   "^     ,      1    1 

'  (  per  bushel, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

''^/'•'.      5   per  bunch, 
white,  (   '^ 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  par  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. . .  . 

Radishes,  per  biuich, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  Sfc. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck, per  pound, 

Lima,  per  pound, 

West  India,  per  pound. 
Pumpkins,  each, 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

^  cts. 

1  50 

1  75 

1  62A 

75 

1  75 

2  00 

i  62i 

75 

2  25 

2  75 

1  00 

1  25 

50 

75 

1  50 

50 

75 

1  00 

1  25 

4 

6 

4 

6 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

121 

12i 

17 

12^ 

20 

20 

14 

50 

75 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

25 

50 

10 

12^ 

m 

25 

25 

6 

7 

4 

6 

4 

3 

4 

12i 

20 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, . . . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .... 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., .  . , 

Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 

r'     „       ^  per  barrel, '1 

Common,  -s  ^     1     ,    ,  1 

i  per  l)ushel, I 

N-vr  t>-     ■       S  per  barrel,  2 
.  1 .  Pippins,  <  '       1111 
"       '  (  per  bushel,  1 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

<i!cts 

25 

17 

20 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

Baldv 


per  bushel, '1 

per  barrel, '2 


Russets,  J  P^'"-'^^''"^'' :? 

'  (  per  bushel,.  .  .  .  !l 

Golden  Pippins,  per  bushel,  1 

Bellflower,  per  bushel, 

I'ears  : 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  . . 

Passe  Colmar,  per  dozen,.  . 

Chaumontel,  per  half  peck, 

Messire  Jean,  per  half  peck, 

■o  1  •        V  per  barrel,. 

Baking,  <  '      ,     ,    ,' 

°   (  per  bushel,. 

Quinces,  per  bushel,.  .  . 

Cranberries,  per  bushel. 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:   (foreign,)  per  pound. 

White  Malaga, 

Purple  Malaga, 

Berberries,  per  bushel. 


^  C  per  box, 

Oranges,  <  '       , 

"    '  (  per  dozen, 

T  <  per  box, 

Lemons,  ■s  '        1 

'  (  per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts    5  Pe>"  I'^'iel. 

'  i  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Caslana, 


50 
75 
00 
CO 
00 
00 
00 
CO 
50 
50 

50 

50 

00 

37i 

50 

50 

25 

50 

25 

20 

20 

00 

00 

25 

00 

37h 

25 

00 

50 

25 

12 

4 

3 


2  00 

1  00 

2  50 

1  50 

2  50 

1  25 

2  50 

1  25 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

50 

4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 

37^ 

25 

2  50 

3  50 

50 

6  00 

50 

5  00 

5  00 

2  50 

14 

6 

6 

Remarks. — Owing  to  the  open  weather  during  the  month  nearly  up 
to  this  date,  which  is  rather  unusual  at  this  season,  the  market  has  been 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  the  various   articles;  last  year  the  early 
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snow,  which  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  completely  buried  up 
whole  crops  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  and,  in  some  instances,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables;  had  the  winter  set  in  as  early  this  year,  the  sup- 
ply at  the  present  time  would  by  no  means  be  adequate  to  the  demand. 
Of  potatoes  there  is  a  fair  supply:  some  few  have  arrived,  and  though 
sales  are  rather  dull,  the  prices  seem  to  be  maintained;  Eastports  are 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  sell  at  our  highest  quotations;  very  few  St.  He- 
lenas have  come  to  hand  this  year;  they  have  been  asked  for,  and  would 
command  a  good  sale:  sweet  potatoes  are  all  gone.  Turnips,  onions, 
&c.  are  as  abundant  as  usual  at  this  season.  Horseradish  has  been  re- 
ceived in  tolerable  supply,  owing  to  the  oj)en  weather,  but  within  a  few- 
days  it  has  been  more  scarce,  and  the  price  advanced.  Cabbages  of  all 
kinds  are  still  scarce;  Savoys  command  a  slight  advance  from  our  last. 
We  have  not  seen  any  brocolis  this  month.  A  few  cauliflowers  occa- 
sionally come  to  hand,  which  are  very  readily  taken.  Spinach  is  un- 
commonly abundant;  we  have  rarely  known  so  great  a  supply  and  pri- 
ces so  moderate  at  this  season;  it  comes  in  very  handsomely  grown  and 
of  good  size.  Of  West  India  squashes  there  have  been  some  arrivals 
of  small  lots,  the  first  of  the  season,  since  our  last;  a  slight  depression 
in  the  prices  of  poorer  common  kinds  has  been  the  consequence;  those 
already  received  are  handsome  and  of  tolerably  large  size. 

In  apples,  and,  indeed,  most  other  fruits,  there  is  not  much  doing,  and 
sales  are  rather  dull;  prices  remain  moderate,  and  the  supply  is  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  demand;  a  large  lot  of  bellflowers  have  arrived 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  sold  at  retail  in  greater 
quantity  than  any  other  sort;  it  is  a  fine  apple:  a  few  bushels  of  hand- 
some golden  pippins  have  come  in,  which  were  raised  in  the  vicinity. 
Fine  varieties  of  pears  were  never  so  plentiful;  good  Passe  colmars 
and  St.  Germains  are  now  to  be  had,  as  also  some  Chaumontels;  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  these  excellent  fruits  introduced  to  our  market.  Pine 
apples  ai-e  scarce.  Foreign  grapes  are  yet  abundant,  continued  supplies 
having  been  received  by  recent  arrivals;  they  come  in  good  order  this 
season.  Walnuts  are  quite  abundant  and  of  good  quality  this  winter. 
—Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Dec.  20th,  1836. 


Art.  VII.    Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR   NOVEMBER. 


November  throughout  was  a  cold  month,  the  thermometer  falling 
below  15^  for  several  mornings  the  last  week.  The  frost  in  the  ground 
averaged  upwards  of  six  inches  in  depth  during  this  cold  spell,  and 
had  not  a  thaw  succeeded  early  in  December,  the  planting  of  many 
sorts  of  bulbs  must  have  been  put  off  until  spring.  No  snow  fell:  last 
year  it  covered  the  ground  the  53d,  and  did  not  disappear  until  April. 
The  mean  temperature,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  was  very 
low. 

Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  32°  50' — highest,  53°;  lowest, 
10°  above  zero. 

Winds.— N.  three  days— N.  E.  two— E.  four— S.  five— S.  W.  five 
— W.  four — N.  W.  seven  days. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  nine  days — light,  twentj^-one  days. 

Character  of  the  fVeather. — Fine,  two  days, — Fair,  fifteen  days — 
Cloudy,  thirteen  days. 

Rainy,  five  days. 
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HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    JANUARY. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  continue  to  give  the  same  information  as 
we  have  heretofore,  believing  it  to  be  useful  to  a  great  portion  of  our 
readers.  Some  may  object  to  it  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing 
year  after  year;  but  if  useful  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  be  so  still,  as 
it  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  continually  referring  to  back  volumes. 
New  plants,  too,  occasionally  come  under  this  head,  which  may  not 
have  been  noticed  before.  Until  our  readers  shall  think  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  a  monthly  calendar,  we  shall  continue  to  insert  it. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  which  have  been  pruned, 
should  have  their  shoots  tied  up  singly  to  the  rafters,  or,  if  more  con- 
venient, bundled  together  and  laid  along  horizontally  with  the  front 
sill.  Shoots  intended  for  cuttings,  in  the  spring,  may  be  preserved  in 
the  cellar,  by  inserting  their  lower  ends  in  some  moist  soil. 

Peach  trees  grown  in  graperies,  or  in  houses  by  themselves,  will  re- 
quire pruning,  if  not  done  before.  Trees  in  pots  may  be  placed  in  the 
cellar  for  protection. 

Straioberries  in  pots  for  forcing,  may  be  now  placed  in  a  pit  or  stove, 
very  near  the  glass;  give  a  deal  of  air,  to  ensure  a  good  setting  of  fruit. 
Water  sparingly  while  the  flowers  are  expanded.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  the  seeds,  in  boxes,  in  greenhouses,  pits  or  hot-beds. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  advancing  their  flower-buds  rapidly.  Give 
good  supplies  of  water,  and  in  very  fine  weather  an  occasional  sprink- 
ling with  a  fine  rose  syringe,  with  perfectly  pure  water.  Sow  the  seeds 
now  in  small  pots,  five  or  six  in  each. 

Cereuses,  cactuses,  ^c.  must  be  watered  very  sparingly  for  a  month 
or  two. 

Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  planted  in  November,  may  now  be  intro- 
duced into  a  warm  part  of  the  green-house  to  flower. 

Sparaxises,  ixias,  S,-c.,  where  not  planted,  should  have  the  same  done 
this  month. 

Heaths:  give  these  judicious  waterings,  and  place  them  in  an  airy  part 
of  the  house,  and  not  very  near  the  flues  or  hot  water  pipes. 

Azaleas  and  rhododendrons,  as  soon  as  the  least  sign  of  growing  or 
flowering  is  perceived,  should  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

Amaryllises  of  most  sorts  will  not  now  require  any  water,  unless 
placed  in  the  stove. 

Alstrcemerias  will  require  potting  off  into  a  good  compost  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow. 

In  the  green-house  give  frequent  airings  if  the  weather  will  permit : 
pick  up  all  dry  leaves,  and  spill  as  little  water  as  possible  in  watering 
the  plants.  Dampness  is  always  troublesome  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Fumigate  often  to  destroy  msects.  In  the  stove 
continue  to  propagate  all  kinds  of  plants;  and  those  sorts  that  are  grow- 
ing freely  may  be  watered  more  plentifully. 

VEGETABLE     DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  beds  should  be  made  up  this  month,  or  the  dung  put  in 
preparation  for  making  up  the  next. 

Lettuces  and  radishes,  in  frames,  \v\\\  recjuire  air  every  fine  day,  but 
should  be  covered  warm  at  night. 

Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  Sf-c.  may  be  now  sown  for  a  very  early  crop. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Microscopic  Observations.     No.  I.     By  A  Corres- 
pondent. 

Whoever  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  forms  and  modifica- 
tion of  leaves,  must  have  observed  a  diversity  of  pubescence  in 
the  greater  or  less  number  of  hairs  Avhich  constitute  that  peculiar 
and  organic  structure.  Thus  the  beautiful  cilise  on  the  margin  of 
some,  as  O'xahs,  sp.,  the  woolly  appearance  on  others,  Ferbascum, 
Gnaphalium,  -S'tachys,  the  sericious  clothing  of  Leucadendron 
argenteum,  the  soft  and  close  pile  of  Pycnanthemum,  the  fragrant 
apparatus  of  Jl/entha,  and  the  poisonous,  stinging  armature  of 
C/rtica  and  Lodsa,  are  familiar  examples.  The  functions  such 
organs  perform  in  the  general  economy  of  the  plants  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Absorption  and  exhalation  have 
been  supposed  to  be  effected  by  their  agency.  As  a  protection 
from  undue  heat  or  moisture  they  have  been  considered  of  im- 
portance. For  the  former  purpose  they  must  serve  as  a  defence 
from  the  sun  to  those  minute  pores  which  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  In  the  latter  instance  they  should  answer  a  similar  pur- 
pose to  the  glaucous  investment  on  smooth  foliage,  technically 
called  the  bloom,  which,  though  easily  removed,  has  an  astonish- 
ing power  in  the  repulsion  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  most  plants  are  furnished  with  pubescence  in 
•some  stages  of  growth,  or  on  some  parts  of  their  structure,  yet 
whole  familes  and  groups  are  entirely  destitute  of  it.  Such  are 
the  thick  leaved  and  succulent  kinds.  Even  here  we  have  nota- 
ble exceptions  in  the  fierce  and  strong-armed  species  of  the 
Cacti,  many  of  which  are  completely  invested,  on  their  leafless 
stems,  with  a  larger  and  smaller   scries   of  prickles,  improperly, 
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as  we  think,  termed  spines,  which,  physiologically  considered, 
are  abortive  branches,  needing  only  peculiar  circumstances  to 
call  them  into  a  gemmiferous  and  leafy  habit.  Here  then  the 
character  of  pubescence  is  changed  or  modified,  from  delicate 
vascular  structures,  to  rigid  and  indurated  forms. 

The  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  are  also  destitute  of  such  organs. 
The  leaves  of  amphibious  vegetables  ai-e  smooth  when  un- 
der water,  but  of  a  different  form  and  texture  when  emersed. 
Several  species  of  iJanunculi  have  sets  of  foliar  appendages, 
with  different  degiees  of  pubescence. 

From  these  and  similar  considerations  we  should  conceive  that 
a  system  of  pubescence  on  different  plants  might  afford  impor- 
tant data  in  the  methods  of  studying  their  habits,  and  employing 
the  results  of  such  study  to  their  certain  and  successful  cultiva- 
tion. Thus,  if  it  be  true  as  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  office 
of  the  hairs,  which  constitute  the  pubescence,  be  to  prevent  a 
too  rapid  evaporation  from  the  stomata  of  the  leaves,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  surface  from  too  great  heat  or  moisture,  then  where 
these  natural  provisions  are  artificially  effected,  should  we  not 
notice  some  change  in  their  general  economy?  Or,  were  these 
minute  organs  intended  to  facilitate  evaporation  by  creating  a 
greater  surface  without  extending  the  amplitude  or  circumference 
of  the  leaf,  ought  not  a  change  in  their  nutrition  effect  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  their  economy?  To  what  end  are  the  young 
leaves  so  abundantly  provided,  which  on  maturation  lose  such 
a  provision?  Or  why,  as  others  expand,  (for  instance,  those  of 
the  horse-chestnut,)  they  part  with  the  superfluous  covering, 
so  palpably  apparent  in  their  primary  expansion?  In  these  two 
cases  there  would  seem  to  be  a  temporary  provision  against  the 
effect  of  cold  in  the  critical  period  of  their  vernation. 

But  the  structure  of  the  pubescence,  as  well  as  its  presence, 
claims  our  attention  and  admiration.  Perhaps  there  are  few  sub- 
jects for  the  microscope  of  greater  interest,  so  far  as  real  beauty 
and  elegance  of  form  is  concerned,  than  may  be  found  in  the 
pilose  clothing  of  leaves  of  different  plants.  The  more  aston- 
ishing discoveries  of  physiological  botany  which  this  instrument, 
in  the  skilful  hands  of  the  patient  investigator,  have  made  and 
given  to  the  world,  require  a  peculiar  genius  and  talent,  with 
great  nicety  of  operation,  to  trace.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
proper  instruments,  and  the  expense  of  accurate  ones,  have  ex- 
cluded these  deeply  interesting  studies  from  many  an  inquirer 
into  the  mysteries  of  organized  matter.  Nor  are  experimenters 
themselves  mutually  agreed  respecting  various  minute  but  impor- 
tant organs,  as  their  form,  function  or  even  existence.  Not  im- 
perceptible to  unaided  vision,  as  are  these  just  mentioned,  the 
pubescence,  with  ordinary  instruments  of  considerable  power, 
will  display  diversity  and  beauty  combined.  A  bouquet  from 
the  green-house,   the  few  plants  of  our  own  cultivation  in  the 
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parlor,  may  serve  to  pass  many  a  tedious  hour  of  winter,  when 
we  are  secluded  from  the  free  participation  of  studies  connected 
with  an  outdoor  communion  with  Flora.  Radiating  from  the 
lamina  of  a  simple  leaf,  we  may  discover  myriad  mimic  stars  in 
a  limited  field  of  a  few  inches.  Transparent  crystalline  bead 
on  bead  may  be  seen  in  a  single  hair  of  another  species.  Jointed 
in  distinct  and  frequent  articulations,  you  will  have  the  mimicry 
of  the  stately  Bambusa  (Bamboo)  in  the  length  of  an  eighth  of 
an  inch.  Furcillated  and  pectinated,  plumose  and  simple,  soli- 
tary or  by  pairs,  their  forms  are  equally  of  individual  and  pecu- 
liar interest.  The  fang  of  the  rattlesnake,  [Crotalus^)  with  its 
remarkable  structure,  is  displayed  in  the  excretory  hairs  of  the 
C/i'tica,  while  the  highly  irritating  pubescence  on  the  pods  of 
jDolichos  pruriens  [Mucuna  pruriens  Dec.)  has  furnished  a  valu- 
able article  in  the  practice  of  pharmacology. 

The  fragrance  with  which  the  foliage  of  some  plants  is  fur- 
nished, and  which  it  gives  out  when  bruised,  proceeds  from  a  va- 
riety of  organs  appropriately  contrived  to  secrete  it.  Among 
others  we  have  noticed  a  curious  provision  in  Primula  prae^nitens, 
whose  leaves  possess  a  not  unpleasant  odor.*  A  minute  section 
of  a  leaf  submitted  to  a  magnifying  power  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  times,  and  in  a  vertical  direction,  displayed  a  great  num- 
ber of  perfectly  transparent  hairs  of  various  lengths,  each  sur- 
mounted with  a  gland,  from  which  issues  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
leaf.  The  delicacy  of  this  body  requires  that  considerable  care 
be  used  in  preparing  the  section  of  the  leaf  for  the  microscope. 
The  glandular  sun)mits  of  several  were  broken,  and  exhibited  a 
flaccidity  such  as  might  arise  from  the  rupture  of  an  attenuated 
juice  from  between  the  delicate  and  thin  membrane  of  the  hair. 
The  young  shoot  of  Ferbena  JVlelindres  (chamsedrifolia  Sict.) 
submitted  to  the  same  test,  was  furnished  with  flat  and  twisted 
hairs,  inserted  on  a  short  pedicel,  and  articulated  with  it.  The 
cellular  tissue  of  the  mosses  affords  a  spectacle  of  no  ordinary 
interest;  but  we  could  not  have  previously  conceived  that  a  few 
such  seemingly  simple  and  uninteresting  objects  could  have  open- 
ed to  us  such  a  field  of  observation,  instruction  and  delight. 

Hoping  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  subject  more  in  minute  detail 
at  some  future  time,  we  may  be  prompted  to  give  the  results  to 
this  journal,  should  the  present  number  prove  acceptable. 

Yours, 

A  Correspondent. 

*  So  far  from  considering  the  odor  of  the  foliage  of  this  beautiful  ])lant 
at  all  unpleasant,  we  view  it  as  a  property  reconinicnding  it  to  cultiva- 
tion. A  few  leaves  in  a  bouquet  add  a  more  agreeable  odor,  to  our 
mind,  than  those  of  the  rose  geranium. — Cond. 
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Art.  II.  Pomological  J^otices:  JVotices  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  varieties  of  Pears  which  have  ripened  their  Fruit 
during  the  season  of  183G,  in  the  Pomological  Garden,  Salem, 
JMass.  By  R.  Manning,  Esq.  Some  Account,  together  xcith 
a  Description,  of  a  new  native  Seedling  Pear.  By  the  Con- 
ductor. JYotice  of  the  JMahille  Pear.  By  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J. 
Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

We  conclude  Mr.  Manning's  excellent  paper  with  this  num- 
ber; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  his  remarks  is 
embraced  a  large  amount  of  information  respecting  the  great 
number  of  fruits  of  which  he  writes.  In  addition  to  those  enu- 
merated, twenty  or  thirty  other  fruits,  received  as  different  vai'i- 
eties,  attained  perfection  the  past  year;  but  as  there  were  some 
doubts  about  the  correctness  of  the  names,  a  notice  of  their 
merits  is  deferred  to  the  end  of  another  season. 

55.  Beurre  Diel  Pom.  Mag. — One  of  the  new  Belgic  pears: 
it  is  of  first  rate  excellence  and  ripens  gradually,  in  the  house, 
in  the  early  part  of  winter.  The  tree  produces  abundantly,  and 
grows  vigorously,  but  is  of  a  crooked  and  irregular  shape.  The 
pear  which  I  have  received  from  several  sources  as  the  Colmar 
Souverain,  proves  to  be  the  same  as  this.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  true  Colmar  Souverain  not  yet  received  in  this  country. 

56.  Easter  Beurre  Pom.  Mag. — The  best  very  late  pear  yet 
known:  it  is  in  use  in  March,  April  and  May.  The  tree  grows 
vigorously,  and  is  an  early  as  well  as  a  great  and  constant  bearer. 
The  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote  of  the  French  and  Flemings 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  this,  although  the  editors  of  the  Po- 
mological Magazine  are  of  a  different  opinion. 

57.  Beurre  Gris.  Synonyme:  Brown  Butter. — One  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  the  old  varieties.  In  exposed  pla- 
ces these  pears  are  worthless,  but  in  protected  gardens,  in 
cities,  or  trained  to  a  wall,  they  are  still  excellent. 

58.  Bezi  Vaet. — This  is  undoubtedly  an  old  variety,  although 
new  with  us.  The  tree  attains  a  large  size  before  it  produces 
fruit,  but  then  bears  abundantly.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  fine, 
in  this  respect  resembling  the  Bezi  Chaumontel.  I  had  an  abun- 
dance of  these  pears  during  the  past  season,  but,  I  regret  to  say, 
not  one  fair  and  perfect  specimen;  all  had  the  appearance  of  the 
old  varieties. 

59.  Black  Pear  of  Worcester.  Synonyme:  Iron  Pear. — 
A  large  and  very  productive  baking  pear,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable fruits  for  the  market.  The  tree  is  a  great  and  constant 
bearer. 

60.  Bleecker'^s  Meadow. — A  native  fruit  from  New  York. 
The  tree  grows  vigorously,   and  attains  a  large  size  before  it 
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bears.  The  pears  of  this  kind  sent  from  New  York  are  very 
fine;  but  those  raised  in  my  own  garden  did  not  arrive  at  the 
same  perfection.  I  think  that  this  tree,  hke  the  Seckel,  requires 
a  rich  soil  in  order  to  produce  fine  fruit. 

61.  Roi  de  Wurtemburg.  Synonyme:  Capiaumont  of  the 
Pomological  Magazine. — The  tree  produces  abundantly.  The 
fruit  is  very  fine  and  handsome,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to 
extensive  cultivation.     Ripe  in  October. 

62.  Catillac  Duhamel.  Synonyme:  Forty  Ounce  Pear  of 
the  French  gardeners. — A  very  large  and  productive  winter  ba- 
king pear. 

63.  Bezi  Chaumontel. — An  old  variety  of  first  rate  excel- 
lence; it  is  very  productive,  and  not  subject  to  crack.  Its  only 
fault  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  rot  before  it  becomes  mellow; 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  baked,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted. 

64.  Delices  d'' Hardenpont. — This  new  pear  produced  a  few  im- 
perfect fruits  for  the  first  time  the  past  season,  (1836.)  Further 
proof  and  a  more  favorable  season  are  necessary  in  order  to  judge 
of  its  merits. 

65.  Duchess  d''Angouleme. — A  very  large  and  productive 
pear,  of  recent  origin.  In  order  to  produce  fruit  as  large  and 
as  handsome  as  that  figured  in  the  Pomological  JMagazine,  I 
think  the  trees  should  be  trained  to  a  wall  in  a  rich  soil.  Mine 
were  standard  trees,  in  a  rather  poor  soil,  and  the  fruits  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  I  had  formed,  from  seeing  the  specimens 
produced  in  the  highly  cultivated  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton.    Ripe  in  November  and  December. 

66.  ^Echasserie  Duhamel. — A  very  productive  winter  table 
pear;  in  some  seasons  very  fine.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  mar- 
ket in  Boston,  equal  to  the  very  best  winter  pears.  They  are 
of  small  size,  except  in  a  rich  soil.  The  leaves  are  indented, 
and  the  young  wood  is  weak,  and  bent  at  every  eye. 

67.  Glout  Alorceau. — This  has  till  lately  been  cultivated  as 
the  beurre  d'Aremberg;  the  French  gardeners  still  continue  it 
by  that  name.  After  the  experience  of  several  years  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  a  first  rate  fruit.  It  is  produced  in  abundance, 
hangs  late  on  the  trees,  and  ripens  in  the  early  winter  months. 

68.  Martin  Sec  Duhamel. — An  old  variety:  although  in  some 
catalogues  it  is  called  "  fine,"  I  have  found  it  so  indifferent  that 
I  shall  not  continue  its  cultivation.  Ripe  from  November  till 
January. 

69.  Messire  Jean. — A  well  known  pear,  of  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able taste,  breaking  like  an  apple  in  eating.  It  is  productive 
and  well  suited  to  the  market,  but  only  of  second  rate  quality. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

70.  Winter  Orange. — A   very  productive  old  variety.      The 
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leaves  are  smooth  and  the  young  wood  downy;  the  fruit  is  small 
and  not  very  desirable.     Ripe  in  Januaiy  and  February. 

71.  Lewis. — A  native  fruit  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The 
trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  producing  immense  crops,  and  the 
fruit  highly  deserving  of  cultivation.      November  and  December. 

72.  Louise  Bonne. — An  old  early  winter  pear.  In  some 
seasons  I  have  raised  them  of  middling  quality;  but,  taking  into 
consideration  the  large  number  of  fine  fruits  which  ripen  at  the- 
same  time,  I  have  determined  to  discontinue  the  cultivation  of 
this  variety.  I  have  received,  as  the  Long  Rose-water,  a  pear 
which  proves  to  be  the  same  as  this. 

73.  Passe  Colmar. — One  of  the  best  and  most  productive  of 
the  new  Flemish  pears.  My  trees  bear  abundant  crops  of  fine 
fruit  every  season,  yet  their  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  is  not  in 
the  least  impeded;  the  young  shoots  become  ripe  in  June,  imme- 
diately blossom,  and  produce  a  second  crop  of  fruit,  of  a  small 
size  and  oblong  shape.  Trees  which  I  have  received  from  va- 
rious sources,  as  the  beurre  d'Argenson,  prove  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Passe  Colmar.  The  fruit  ripens  in  November,  and  will 
continue  in  eating  till  February. 

74.  Pound  Pear. — The  pear  cultivated  in  New  England  un- 
der this  name  is  the  largest,  the  most  productive,  and  the  most 
desirable  of  all  the  winter  baking  pears.  From  all  the  evidence 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Treasure  pear,  described  and  figured  in  the  old  edition  of  Du- 
hamel. 

75.  Princess  St.  Germain. — Raised  from  seed  in  the  nursery 
of  W.  Prince  &  Sons,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  near  New  York. 
The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  but  in  my  garden  the  fruit  is  but  of 
second  rate  merit  compared  with  those  of  high  excellence  which 
ripen  at  the  same  time.     January  and  February. 

76.  Raymond. — Anew  fruit,  raised  from  seed  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Wight,  of  Raymond,  Maine,  from  whom  I  obtained  grafts  sev- 
eral years  since.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  weak,  and  tlie  shape 
crooked;  the  leaves  are  small;  it  pixiduces  abundantly,  and  the 
fruit  is  decidedly  of  first  rate  quality:  it  has  been  eaten  with  the 
St.  Michaels,  and  decided  to  be  equal  to  that  old  variety  in  its 
most  perfect  state.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

77.  Sabine  d^Ete. — Grafts  by  this  name  have  been  received 
from  various  sources,  and  they  all  prove  the  same  as  the  old 
English  Red  Cheek.  The  true  fruit  is  yet  to  be  obtained  from 
Europe. 

78.  St.  Ghislain. — One  of  the  new  Flemish  pears.  The 
trees  are  healthy  and  grow  vigorously,  and  the  fruit  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  that  ripens  at  the  same  time,  and  cannot  be  too 
extensively  cultivated.     Ripens  in  September. 

79.  St.  Germain. — I  have  been  unable   to  raise  this  variety, 
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which  is  so  fine  in  the  gardens  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  cities.  After  a  trial  of  several  years,  I 
shall  now  discontinue  its  cultivation. 

80.  Styrian. — The  grafts  of  this  variety  were  received  from 
England;  its  origin  is  unknown.  It  produced  fruit  for  the  first 
time  this  year;  but,  the  season  being  unfavorable,  it  was  hardly 
of  second  rat«  quality.  Like  the  Passe  Colmar  and  the  Roi 
de  Wurtemberg,  it  produces  a  second  crop  of  fruit.  Ripe  in 
October  and  November. 

81.  Surpass  St.  Germain. — The  grafts  received  by  this  name 
produced  for  the  first  time  the  past  season  (1836.)  The  crop  was 
abundant  and  the  fruit  handsome  and  very  good,  but  I  have  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  name.  The  Surpass  St.  Germain 
is  stated  by  European  writers  to  ripen  in  winter;  mine  were  in 
perfection  in  September.  At  any  rate  it  is  worthy  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  its  true  name  may  perhaps  be  ascertained  at  some  fu- 
ture time. 

82.  Washington. — A  native  pear  from  New  Jersey.  V-ery 
productive,  handsome  and  good,  though  it  cannot  be  decidedly 
termed  a  first  rate  fruit.      Ripe  in  September. 

83.  Wilkinson. — A  native  fruit  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  bearing  early  and  abundantly;  the 
fruit  beautiful  and  highly  flavored.  If  these  qualities  constitute 
a  first  rate  pear,  this  may  be  pronounced  inferior  to  no  other 
ripening  at  the  same  time,  which  is  in  October  and  November. 

84.  Winter  JWlis.  Synonyme:  Bonne  dc  Malines. — I  re- 
ceived grafts  of  this  variety  from  Mr.  Lowell:  my  trees  have 
produced  for  two  or  three  years.  At  first  the  fruits  were  small, 
and  wilted  in  ripening,  which  led  me  to  form  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  them;  but  in  the  past  most  unpropitious  season,  I 
have  had  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  pears;  they  are  now  (January 
7,)  in  eating,  and,  in  my  judgment,  are  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  season. 

85.  Saunders  BturrL — A  foreign  pear,  found  in  the  garden 
of  Thomas  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  The  tree  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  good,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
not  decidedly  first  rate.     Ripe  in  September. 

86.  Beiirre  de  Bollwiller. — This  tree  is  a  great  bearer;  but, 
after  the  experience  of  several  years,  I  feel  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing the  pears,  either  for  the  table  or  for  baking,  inferior  to 
most  others  which  ripen  at  the  same  time.    February  and  March. 

87.  Beurre  Bosc. — Grafts  received  from  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and 
from  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  The  trees  produce 
early  and  plentifully.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  of  a  cinnamon  russet 
color,  and  will  undoubtedly,  after  the  trees  arrive  at  a  good  size, 
prove  of  first  rate  excellence;  for  so  it  is  described  by  Euro- 
pean writers.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 
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88.  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa. — This  fine  pear  was  imported 
from  Bilboa,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Marblehead.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer;  the  fruit  of  a  cinnamon  russet  color:  it  resembles 
the  Doyenne  Gris,  but  is  more  oblong  in  shape:  it  ripens  in 
October.  We  shall  no  doubt  find  it  under  its  true  name  among 
the  numerous  varieties  received  from  authentic  European  sources. 

89.  Boxvdoin. — A  native  pear  raised  from  seed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston;  it  is  large,  with  a  thick  skin;  ripe  in  September. 
The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  only  of  secondary 
merit. 

90.  Burgcrmeester. — The  pear  cultivated  under  this  name 
near  Boston  is  large,  and  the  tree  a  great  bearer.  Those  raised 
in  my  own  garden  were  of  indifferent  quality;  but  some  sent  me 
from  Medford  a  few  days  since  were  very  fine.  It  is  proper  to 
observe  that  this  cannot  be  the  true  Burgermeester,  as  it  does 
not  agree  v.ith  the  description  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  nor  with  the  grafts  received  from 
Mr.  Thompson,  nor  with  the  trees  sent  by  the  Messrs.  Bau- 
mann  of  Bollvviller;  it  is  however  worthy  of  cultivation. 

91.  Colmar  Sabine.  Synonyme:  Flemish  Sabine. — This 
tree  bore  for  the  first  time  the  past  year,  therefore  we  cannot  de- 
cide with  certainty  upon  the  merits  of  the  fruit,  of  which  there 
are  two  crops,  ripening  in  the  winter. 

92.  Dearborn'' s  Seedling. — Produced  from  seed  by  Gen.  Dear- 
iDorn,  late  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  very  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, of  a  whitish  yellow  color,  with  russet  round  the  stem. 
When  eaten  ripe  from  the  tree,  it  is  surpassed  by  no  pear  of  the 
same  season.     Ripe  in  August. 

93.  Double-Eyed. — A  pear  of  second  rate  quality,  ripe  in 
August.     Excelled  by  most  others  ripe  at  the  same  season. 

94.  Figue  of  J\^aples. — As  this  is  the  first  vear  that  the  trees 
of  this  variety  have  borne,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  excellence  at 
which  the  fruit  may  arrive  in  a  more  favorable  season.  The 
grafts  were  received  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in 
whose  catalogues  it  is  described  as  a  pear  of  first  rate  quality. 

95.  Frederic  of  Prussia. — The  tree  received  with  this  name 
bore  fruit  of  very  indifferent  quality;  but  the  name  may  not  be 
correct.  Its  genuineness  will  be  tested  by  grafts  received  from 
other  sources.     Ripe  in  October. 

96.  Fulton. — A  native  fruit  from  Topsham,  INIaine.  A  great 
bearer;  of  a  russet  color,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Ripe  in 
October  and  November. 

97.  Green  Pear  of  Yair. — Grafts  received  from  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  The  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and 
the  fruit,  though  not  first  rate,  deserves  to  be  cidtivated.  Ripe 
ID  September. 
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98.  Remsox's  Favorite. — This  is  said  to  be  a  native  pear,  but 
is  only  of  secondary  quality.  Tlie  trees  produce  fruit  when 
young.      Ripe  in  September. 

99.  Sabine,  of  the  French. — Grafts  received  from  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society.  Though  not  a  first  rate  fruit,  it  may 
be  considered  worthy  of  cultivation  where  an  extensive  collec- 
tion is  desired.  Ripe  in  December  and  January.  The  trees 
received  from  other  sources,  as  the  Josephine  and  Jaminelte, 
prove  to  be  the  same  as  this. 

100.  Green  Summer  Sugar  Pear  of  Hogerswerda. — This  is 
described  by  the  German  writers  as  a  first  rate  fruit;  but  though 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  possess  the  true  sort,  it  is,  in 
this  climate,  entirely  unworthy  of  cultivation  when  compared 
with  other  pears  of  the  same  season.  Ripe  in  August.  The 
tree  is  a  great  bearer. 

101.  Summer  jileltins;. — I  do  not  find  this  pear  described  un- 
der this  name  by  European  waiters  or  hi  European  catalogues. 
The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit,  though  not  first  rate, 
is  worthy  of  being  retained  in  any  collection.  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

102.  Surpass  Virgoulouse. — I  received  this  tree  from  the 
late  Mr.  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  It  produces  large 
crops  every  year,  and  in  seasons  more  favorable  than  the  past, 
the  fruit  has  been  decidedly  first  rate.     October  and  November. 

103.  Forelle.  Synonyme:  Trout  Pear.— This  is  placed  by 
European  writers  in  the  highest  rank  of  good  pears.  My  trees 
grow  strong  and  healthy,  but  the  fi'uit  does  not  appear  to  come 
to  perfection.  Its  character  is  so  high  in  Germany  that  we  ought 
to  continue  to  cultivate  it;  it  may  eventually  prove  to  be  of  great 
excellence.     October  and  November. 

104.  Chair  a  Dame. — One  of  the  old  French  fruits.  The 
tree  is  a  good  bearer,  but  the  fruit,  though  sweet  and  sugary,  is 
only  of  secondary  merit.      Ripe  in  August. 

105.  Princess  of  Orange. — The  tree  received  by  this  name 
has  borne  for  several  years  large  crops  of  good  pears,  but  this 
year  they  were  very  inferior,  and  ripened  badly.  A  most  dis- 
tinguished pomologist  from  Belgium  thinks  that  it  cannot  be  the 
true  Princess  of  Orange.     Ripe  in  October. 

106.  Sugar  Top.  Synonyme:  July  or  Harvest  Pear. — 
This  is  said  to  be  a  native  fruit.  The  trees  attain  a  large  size 
before  they  bear.  The  fruit  sells  well  in  the  market,  but  is  dry 
and  inferior  to  several  other  sorts  that  ripen  at  the  same  season. 
August. 

107.  Windsor,  of  the  English.  Synonyme:  Early  Bell  of 
New  England. — This  tree  bears  well:  the  fruit  is  large,  but  dry 
and  deficient  in  flavor,  and  its  cultivation  should  be  discontinued. 
It  no  doubt  originated   in  England,  as  it  has  never  been  found 
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among  the  numerous  French  varieties  received  in  this  country. 
Some  persons  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Cuisse  Madame  of  the 
French;  but  I  think  further  experience  will  prove  that  this  opin- 
ion is  incorrect,  as  it  does  not  agree  either  in  the  wood,  the  leaf, 
or  the  fruit,  with  Duhamers  description  of  the  Cuisse  Madame. 

108.  Beurre  d''Angleterre,  or  English  Butter. — This  tree  is  a 
good  bearer,  but  the  fruit,  though  very  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  market  of  Paris,  is  with  us  only  of  second  rate  merit:  it 
ripens  in  September,  when  many  of  our  choicest  pears  are  in 
perfection. 

109.  Holland  Bergamotte. — An  old  variety.  It  keeps  till 
late  in  the  spring;  but  I  have  determined  to  discontinue  its  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  is  very  inferior  to  many  of  the  new  varieties  which 
ripen  at  the  same  time. 

110.  Beurre  Ranee.  Synonyme:  Hardenpont  du  Printemps. 
— This  new  pear  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Pomological 
Magazine.  My  trees  have  just  begun  to  bear.  The  fruit  ap- 
pears to  be  apt  to  shrivel  in  ripening;  but  further  experience  will 
no  doubt  prove  it  to  be  here,  as  in  Europe,  a  first  rate  late  winter 
pear. 

111.  Musk  Summer  Bon  Chretien. — This  pear  is  smaller 
than  the  old  summer  Bon  Chretien  or  Gracioli,  which  is  still 
cultivated  in  many  gardens  in  our  cities.  We  ought  not  to  at- 
tempt the  cultivation  of  either  of  these  varieties  in  exposed  situ- 
ations.    It  ripens  in  August,  and  is  inferior  to  many  other  sorts. 

112.  Spanish  Bon  Chretien. — This  pear  is  large  and  hand- 
some, but  in  our  climate  it  does  not  arrive  at  perfection  as  a  ta- 
ble fruit;  it  is  suited  only  for  the  kitchen,  and  ripens  in  January, 
when  we  have  many  others  as  good  or  better. 

113.  Winter  Bon  Chretien. — This  also  is  an  old  variety,  once 
celebrated  as  the  best  of  all  winter  pears.  Though  my  trees  are 
on  quince  stocks,  trained  as  dwarfs,  the  fruit  is  very  inferior. 
The  Bon  Chretien  d'Auch  proves  with  me  to  be  the  same  as 
this. 

114.  Endicott. — The  original  tree  of  this  native  variety  is  yet 
standing  on  the  old  Endicott  farm,  in  Danvers:  it  produces  well, 
and  in  some  seasons  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality;  but  it  can  only 
be  placed  in  the  second  class  of  table  pears.     Ripe  in  October. 

115.  GanseVs,  or  Brocas  Bergamotte. — An  old  pear,  of  Eng- 
hsh  origin.  I  cannot  bring  it  to  perfection  in  my  garden,  but  in 
the  enclosed  gardens  of  this  city  the  trees  of  this  kind  produce 
yearly  good  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Ripe  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 

116.  JJrch-duke  of  Austria. — This  tree  bears  well  every  year: 
the  fruit  is  handsome,  but  very  dry  and  of  inferior  quality.  Ripe 
in  September.  It  may  prove  to  have  been  received  under  a 
wrong  name. 
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117.  Beurre  de  J^uremburg. — This  was  received  from  a  cel- 
ebrated establishment  in  France  as  a  specimen  tree;  it  bore  the 
second  year,  and  the  fruit  was  of  inferior  quality,  both  for  the 
table  and  for  baking.     Ripe  in  January  and  February. 

118.  Orange  Musk. — This  old  pear  was  again  produced  in 
my  garden  from  a  dwarf  tree.  It  is  dry  and  mealy,  and  unwor- 
thy of  further  trial.      Ripe  in  August. 

119.  Pastorale. — 'An  old  French  winter  pear.  In  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  London  Horticuhural  Society,  it  is  described  as  a 
second  rate  fruit;  but  with  me  it  hardly  merits  even  that  charac- 
ter.     It  ripens  badly,  and  is  deficient  in  flavor. 

120.  Reveillere  le  Paux. — This  tree  was  received  from  France, 
and  high  expectations  were  entertained  of  its  excellence;  but  it 
is  found  to  be  dry  and  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  comparison 
with  many  other  sorts  which  ripen  at  the  same  time.  Sep- 
tember. 

121.  Sarazin. — This  is  another  of  the  old  French  winter 
pears.  The  tree  produced  a  great  crop  this  year:  the  pears  are 
large  and  handsome:  they  are  not  yet  mellow,  but  present  no  in- 
dications of  excellence,  either  for  the  table  or  for  baking. 

122.  Thompson's. — A  small  winter  pear,  the  grafts  of  which 
were  received  from  New  Hampshire,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
originated.      It  is  wholly  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

123.  ValUe  Franche. — The  scions  of  this  tree  were  received 
from  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  great  and  con- 
stant bearer:  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  deserves  to 
■be  extensively  cultivated.     Ripe  in  September. 

124.  Beurre  Von  Marum. — A  new  pear,  noticed  in  Dr. 
Van  Mons's  Catalogue.  The  tree  bears  well;  the  fruit  is  large 
and  good,  and  appears  to  deserve  a  place  in  any  collection. 
«Ripe  in  October. 

125.  Williams's  Double  Bearing. — This  tree  was  produced 
from  a  seed  of  the  St.  Germain,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  WilHams, 
in  Salem.  It  bears  two  distinct  crops  of  fruit  every  year,  more 
curious  than  useful.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

126.  Williams''s  Early. — -This  tree,  produced  from  seed  by 
Aaron  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  has  borne  fruit  in  my 
garden  for  two  years:  it  bears  well:  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in 
August,  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  first  class  of  table  pears. 

127.  Bancroft's  Hamburg. — This  tree  was  imported  from 
Hamburg.  It  produces  plentiful  crops  of  large  and  good  fruit: 
ripens  in  September,  but  cannot  be  esteemed  a  first  rate  pear. 
It  answers  well  to  the  description  of  the  Ronville,  figured  in  the 
new  edition  of  Duhamel,  and  may  prove  to  be  the  same. 

128.  Holland  Green. — This  pear  again  made  its  appearance 
in  my  garden  from  a  branch   left  ungrafted.      The    Catalogue  of 
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the  London  Horticultural  Society  describes  it  as  worthless:  in 
our  climate  it  deserves  no  other  character. 

129.  Capsheaf. — This  pear  is  much  cultivated  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  it  perhaps  originated;  but  I  have  no  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  that  point.  When  it  was  first  exhibited  it  was  sup- 
posed by  some  persons,  frx)m  a  faint  resemblance,  to  be  the 
Doyenne  gris;  but  further  examination  proves  it  to  be  a  totally 
distinct  fruit.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer;  the  pear  is  of  a  light 
russet  color,  and,  though  not  highly  flavored,  is  entitled  to  culti- 
vation as  an  excellent  market  fruit.     Ripe  in  October. 

As  soon  as  my  leisure  will  permit,  I  shall  send  you  an  account 
of  such  apples,  plums  and  cherries  as  I  have  proved. —  Yours, 
R.  Manning,  Pomological  Garden,  Salem,  Jan.  7,  1837. 

In  our  last,  p.  35,  we  stated  that  we  had  been  presented  with 
a  seedling  pear,  which  we  should  describe  and  name  in  the  pres- 
ent number.  We  had  intended  to  have  accompanied  this  no- 
tice with  an  engraving  of  the  fruh;  but  as  a  mere  outline  gives 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  natural  appearance  of  a  variety,  we  have 
omitted  it  at  this  time. 

The  pear  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  which  was  raised  from  seed 
in  the  excellent  fruit  garden  of  Mr.  James  Locke,  of  West 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Locke  possesses  one  of  the  largest  orchards 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  it  is  kept  may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  many  farmers  who  al- 
low their  orchards,  after  they  have  once  began  to  produce  fruit, 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  an  evidence  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  his  trees,  a  few  years  since,  ticenty-Jive  barrels  of  apples 
were  gathered  from  one  tree.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  as  the 
gentleman  who  presented  us  with  this  pear  has  himself  been  an 
observer  of  the  fact. 

In  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Locke  are  a  large  number  of  Baldwin 
apple  trees,  the  scions  of  which  were  taken  from  the  original 
tree  of  this  fine  sort,  and  grafted  with  his  own  hands.  The 
cultivation  of  fruits  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Locke,  and  it  was  with  a  desire  to  procure  new  varieties, 
that  the  seeds  of  the  pears,  from  which  this  variety  was  pro- 
duced, were  planted. 

Seven  years  since  Mr.  Locke  planted  a  great  quantity  of  pear 
seeds  upon  an  old  asparagus  bed:  a  large  number  vegetated,  and 
the  trees  grew  vigorously,  and  soon  attained  a  large  size.  Dur- 
ing the  severe  winter,  however,  of  1834,  every  tree  was  de- 
stroyed except  the  one  which  produced  this  pear.  This  tree 
came  into  flower  the  following  season,  and  bore  a  few  pears;  the 
past  year  it  produced  upwards  of  a  peck.  The  specimen  which 
we  tasted  was  rather  over-ripe — but  its  merits  are  sufficient  to 
place  it  with  our  best  native  seedlings.     We  append  the  follow- 
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ing  descdption,  and  Ivave  named  it  after  the  raiser,  -w^ho  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  horticulturisis  for  his  labors  in  e\ideavoring  to 
produce  new  varieties. 

Locke  pear, — Pruit  pretty  large,  roundish,  oblong,  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  the  Doyenne  blanc  or  St.  Michael,  but  rather 
more  pyramidal,  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and 
two  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Stalk  one  inch  long.  Eye  small, 
contracted,  and  very  slightly  depressed.  Skin  yellowish  green, 
with  spots  of  a  darker  hue  intermingled  with  russet.  Flesh  but- 
tery, with  a  little  grit  at  the  core,  exceedinsly  sweet,  with  an 
agreeable  aromatic  flavor.     In  eating  in  December. 

The  seeds  were  either  from  a  St.  Germain  or  the  Doyenne 
!blanc;  but  which,  Mr.  Locke  is  uncertain;  the  wood  has  the 
<ippearance  of  the  former  variety.  As  the  trees  advance  in 
age  tlie  specimens  will  probably  be  larger  than  they  were  this 
season, —  Cond. 

The  Mahille  Pear. — This  most  excellent  winter  fruit  came 
Into  our  hands  throtigh  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  Hyde  Park,  New- 
York.  The  doctor  cut  the  graft,  in  our  presence,  from  a  dwarf 
at  that  time  growing  in  his  garden,  and  which  he  stated  was  ob- 
tained by  him  from  Messrs.  Buel  &.  Wilson,  of  Albany.  Judge 
Buel  has  lately  informed  us,  in  answer  to  our  queries  on  this 
subject,  that  it  was  imported  by  him  four  or  five  years  since 
among  one  hundred  new  varieties  from  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  & 
Co.,  Paris,  and  that  duplicates  having  been  received,  one  of  each 
kind  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hosack.  INIessrs.  Buel  &  Wilson,  it  ap- 
pears, have  lost  sight  of  their  tree,  which  has  not  fruited  or  been 
propagated  from.  Whether  the  tree  at  Hyde  Park  is  yet  living 
we  are  unable  to  say — our  graft  was  inserted  upon  a  large  tree, 
where  it  produced  fruit  abundantly  the  past  season.  From  the 
fact  that  this  variety  has  had  no  reputation  in  pomological  works, 
we  have  not  hitherto  propagated  it,  but  shall  endeavor  to  do  so 
largely  the  coming  season.  The  fruit,  as  you  will  recollect  from 
the  specimens  exhibited  by  us  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  is  of  large  size,  fine  golden  yellow  color,  and  of 
the  richest  and  most  delicious  flavor:  ripe  in  December.  We 
think  it  approaches  the  Colmar  in  form  more  than  any  other  va- 
riet}^  though  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  kind.  It  is 
decidedly  different  from  any  of  the  new  European  sorts  hitherto 
imported  by  us.  C  4'  •^-  J-  Doivning,  Botanic  Garden  and 
JWrsery^  jYewburgh.,  JV".  Y.  [Our  correspondents  have  antici- 
pated us  in  the  notice  of  this  very  superior  fruit;  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  they  intend  to  propagate  it  largely  the  present 
year.  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  very  best  December  fruit  we  have 
ever  tasted. — Cond.] 
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Art.  III.  J^Totices  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  new  or  recently 
introduced,  worthy  of  General  Cultivation  in  private  Gar- 
dens or  for  the  Market.     By  the  Conductor. 

We  continue  our  remarks  upon  this  subject,  with  the  hope  of 
paving  the  way  for  the  more  general  cukivation  of  improved  varie- 
ties. We  expect,  by  another  season,  to  obtain  more  information 
respecting  many  new  kinds  which  have  originated  in  Britain  and 
France,  and  which  we  have  seen  named  in  the  catalogues  of 
seedsmen;  we  are  well  aware  that  some  which  prove  valuable  in 
the  mild  climate  of  these  countries  are  worthless,  or  scarcely 
worth  growing  here.  But  our  seedsmen  are  enterprising,  and  we 
shall  expect  to  see  every  thing  new  introduced;  we  shall  therefore 
mention  such  as  are  said  to  be  valuable,  that  those  horticulturists 
who  are  ever  doing  good  in  the  cause  of  gardening,  and  who 
with  praiseworthy  zeal  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to  ascer- 
tain the  worth  of  any  new  variety  of  vegetable  or  fruit,  may  give 
them  a  trial;  and  if  they  find  them  to  possess  the  merits  which 
have  recommended  them  to  notice,  to  urge  their  general  cultiva- 
tion. We  shall  endeavor  ourselves  to  prove  all  the  kinds  in  our 
power,  and  the  results  we  shall  speedily  lay  before  our  readers. 

A  great  variety  of  names  of  cabbages  and  lettuces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  seedsmens'  catalogues,  but  many  of  them  are  syn- 
onymous; and  in  some  instances,  where  twenty  or  thirty  sorts 
are  mentioned,  not  more  than  half  are  really  different.  We  hope 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  will  continue  to  arrange,  clas- 
sify and  correct  the  nomenclature  of  all  the  most  useful  culinary 
vegetables;  and  none  need  it  more  than  the  lettuces.  They 
might  be  put  into  groups,  and  these  groups  divided  into  sections, 
something  in  the  following  manner: — Common  lettuces,  first 
those  with  curled,  and  second  those  with  smooth  leaves,  without 
heads;  Cabbage  lettuces,  first  white  cabbage  lettuces,  and  second 
green  cabbage  lettuces;  Coss  or  ice  lettuces,  first  white  cosses, 
and  second  green  cosses.  This  is  only  an  idea  of  the  moment, 
for  a  method  of  grouping  them  together,  and  may  be  altered, 
improved  or  discarded  for  some  other.  A  similar  mode  of  clas- 
sification might  be  adopted  with  cabbages.  But  we  proceed  to 
the  enumeration  of  the  varieties. 

Lettuces. — Many  new  varieties  are  named  in  some  cata- 
logues, but  the  qualities  we  are  not  informed  of;  they  are  stated, 
however,  to  be  excellent.  The  following  are  some  of  them: — 
Naples  cabbage,  Royal  cabbage,  Meterelle  cabbage,  Grand  Ad- 
mirable, Versailles,  Turkish  and  Red  Chartreuse:  we  should 
prefer  to  give  these  a  trial  before  we  recommend  them  to  gene- 
ral cultivation,  for  fe-ar  they  should  prove  synonymous  with  older 
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sorts.  There  are  in  cultivation  for  the  market  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton only  four  or  five  kinds,  and,  we  presume,  though  we  are  not  able 
to  state,  not  many  more  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
These  are  the  early  curled  Silesia,  Tennis  Ball,  Royal  Cape, 
Hardy  Green,  and  the  Ice  or  common  coss;  but  we  have  seen  cata- 
logues with  upwards  of  forty  varieties  enumerated.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  near  all  these  are  distinct,  and  if  they 
were,  they  cannot  possess  individual  merit  enough  for  the  culti- 
vator to  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  growing  the  whole  number. 
This  innumerable  mass  of  names  only  tends  to  create  confusion, 
without  being  of  any  permanent  benefit.  The  coss  lettuces  are 
not  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  country:  whether  it  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  climate,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  managing 
the  plants,  we  are  unable  to  say:  we  have  never  seen  any  of  very 
great  excellence,  though  their  cultivation  was  attended  with  much 
care,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  from  the  former  cause: 
our  warm  and  dry  summers  induce  a  rapid  growth,  and  the  plants 
run  up  to  seed  before  their  heads  are  matured. 

Imperial. — Under  this  name  we  have  cultivated  a  variety 
which  deserves  to  be  extensively  grown;  the  heads  are  large  and 
solid,  and  the  plants  are  not  so  apt  to  run  up  to  seed  as  some 
other  sorts.  It  approximates  somewhat  to  the  kind  cultivated  as 
the  Royal  Cape,  but  is  superior  to  that.  We  can  highly  recom- 
mend it. 

Early  Dwarf  Head. — This  is  another  sort  which  we  have 
found  to  be  worthy  of  general  cultivation  for  an  early  crop.  The 
heads  are  small  but  very  solid,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  old  kind  known  as  the  Tennis  ball;  it  is,  also,  a 
more  delicate  locking  lettuce  than  the  latter,  and  its  heads  attain 
perfection  at  quite  as  early  a  period. 

The  varieties  of  lettuces  first  named  in  this  article  we  hope  to 
give  some  account  of  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Those  of  our 
friends  who  know  any  thing  of  their  merits  will  confer  a  favor  by 
communicating  such  information  to  us  at  an  early  period. 

Cabbages. — The  early  Dutch,  early  York,  Drumhead,  Sa- 
voy and  Red  Dutch  varieties,  have  been  so  long  almost  exclu- 
sively cultivated,  and  the  names  have  become  so  familiar  to  mar- 
ket gardeners,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  them  to 
try  any  new  sort.  As  long  as  the  purchasers  of  these  vegetables 
are  satisfied  with  such  as  are  brought  to  market,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  the  raiser  whether  they  are  an  old  or  new  varie- 
ty; they  sell  well,  and  that  is  sufficient:  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  great  difference  in  the  production  of  a  crop 
from  a  given  quantity  of  land;  and  rarely  deem  it  of  sufficient 
importance  even  to  try  the  experiment,  to  see  what  variety  is 
the  most  profitable  in  this  respect.  With  vegetables,  as  with 
fruits,  there  must  be  a  demand  for  superior  sorts  before  the  mar- 
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ket  gardeners  will  make  exertions  to  raise  such.  Until  the  Urban- 
iste,  Passe  Cohiiar,  and  other  such  pears  were  known,  the  Mes- 
sire  Jean  was  a  saleable  fruit;  but  the  latter  is  now  ihought  but 
little  better  than  an  Iron  pear:  so  it  will  be  with  vegetables: 
the  merits  of  new  kinds  must  be  made  known,  and  the  zealous 
and  industrious  marketman  will  cultivate  a  few  of  the  more  choice 
with  the  common,  until  the  former  will  be  alone  demanded,  and 
the  latter  be  thrown  aside  as  unworthy  of  growth. 

Vanack. — It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  again  recommend 
this  to  the  notice  of  our  readers;  we  have  already  stated  its 
qualities  and  urged  its  general  growth,  and  we  are  glad  in  being 
able  to  state  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  made  in  vain.  We 
first  introduced  this  variety  into  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  it 
has  been  so  well  liked  that  several  of  the  principal  market-gar- 
deners have  begun  to  cultivate  it  extensively.  It  is  very  early, 
with  fine  dark  green  leaves,  and  forms  heads  remarkably  solid, 
and  yet  tender.  It  is  an  old  variety  in  England,  and  was  culti- 
vated as  long  ago  as  1776:  no  better  proof  of  its  merits  is  need- 
ed than  the  fact  that  it  is  still  grown  under  the  same  name.  It 
should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  Early  York,  and  the 
heads  attain  a  good  size  nearly  as  soon  as  this  sort. 

Large  Pancalier  Green  Savoy  of  Tours. — This  is  a  fine 
variety  of  the  Savoy,  and  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation 
for  winter  use.  During  the  season  of  1834  we  raised  several 
plants,  but  the  early  setting  in  of  winter  prevented  their  attaining 
their  full  size;  they  were,  however,  sufficiently  grown  to  warrant 
us  in  recommending  this  new  kind  as  very  superior. 

As  sorts  worthy  of  trial  we  would  mention  the  early  Dwarf 
Russian,  the  Dwarf  Portugal  and  the  Hounslow  cabbage:  the 
two  first  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  Londou  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  garden,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  a  new  and 
fine  sort,  lately  raised,  and  the  seed  of  which  is  not  yet  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  English  seedsmen.  It  can  probably  be  pro- 
cured another  season. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  find  the  following  in  some  cata- 
logues:— Early  Royal  Dwarf,  (producing  two  crops  in  a  season,) 
and  Monstrous  French  Savoy,  both  of  which  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Brocolis. — These  are  not  yet  cultivated  to  much  extent; 
but  they  are  liked  more  now  than  formerly,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  soon  be  in  great  demand:  they  are  easier  grown  than  cauli- 
flowers, and  are  equally  as  good  when  cooked.  The  best  sort 
is  said  to  be  the  new  Russian  dwarf.  The  purple  Cape  answers 
well  for  a  general  crop. 

Celery. — The  old  white  sort  continues  to  be  generally 
grown;  several  new  sorts  have  been  introduced,  but  they  have 
not  been  grown  only  in  private  gardens.     This  fine  vegetable  i» 
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not  yet  produced  in  much  perfection;  the  roots  are  small,  and, 
generally,  composed  of  a  mass  of  weak,  spindling  and  tasteless 
shoots,  instead  of  large  strong  ones,  brittle,  tender,  and  of  fine 
flavor.  The  old  system  of  growing  this  estimable  vegetable,  in 
trenches,  is  now  exploded,  and  the  more  rational  mode  of  treat- 
ing it  like  other  plants  is  beginning  to  be  practised  here.  We 
hope  certainly,  for  the  credit  of  what  knowledge  we  possess  in 
gardening,  to  see  celery  grown  in  greater  perfection,  whether  old 
or  new  sorts. 

The  Italian  and  Kentucky  varieties  are  stated  to  be  the  best; 
we  have  never  tried  these,  and  the  names  are  new  to  us;  those 
which  we  can  recommend  are  the  Giant  Red  and  White,  both 
excellent:  they  may  be  grown  to  the  weight  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds  a  root  in  a  good  soil  and  with  proper  care. 

Radishes. — Some  new  varieties  have  been  lately  produced, 
which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  recommended  as  superior  to 
the  old  sorts;  they  are  mostly  of  French  origin.  The  following 
variety  is  stated  to  possess  excellent  qualities; — 

The  Radis  rose  demi-longue. — It  is  of  a  fine  bright  scarlet 
color,  and  is  intermediate  between  the  long  and  round  rooted 
kinds.  It  is  stated  to  be  very  early,  handsome  in  appearance, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  to  remain  longer  in  perfection  than  any 
of  the  long  rooted  varieties:  it  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
frames,  and,  probably,  for  early  forcing. 


Art.  IV.      On  the  J^ature  of  the  varieties  of  Engrafted  IVuit 
Trees.     By  the  late  Mr.  Bucknal. 

[We  present  to  our  readers  the  following  article,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  several  of  our  pomological  friends.  It 
was  originally  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Bucknal,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Knight,  for,  and  published  in,  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Jlrts,  (Vol.  XX,)  and  was  subsequently  copied  into  the  Do- 
mestic Encyclopcedia,  by  Dr.  Willich.  Tliis  work  was  repub- 
lished in  this  country,  (in  1804,)  with  additions,  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Mease,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  valuable  essay,  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  is  now  engrossing  the  attention  of  horticultur- 
ists in  this  country,  no  apology  is  needed  from  us  for  its  publi- 
cation, in  our  Magazine,  at  this  time.  The  Domestic  Encyclo- 
pcedia  is  a  work  of  five  octavo  volumes,  and  the  practical  hortir 
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culturist  or  the  amateur  who  is  desh-ous  of  seeing  it,  would  have 
to  purchase  the  whole  work  for  the  sake  of  this  article.  The 
early  decay  of  many  of  our  fine  pears,  in  peculiar  situations,  has 
induced  some  writers  to  term  them  as  "  outcasts;"  and  have  as- 
signed as  the  reason,  the  decay  of  the  parent  plant,  and,  conse- 
quently, according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Knight  and  of  Mr. 
Bucknal,  as  contained  in  the  following  essay,  the  decline  of  the 
grafted  trees  must  be  looked  upon  as  certain:  the  fruitful  appear- 
ance, however,  of  many  of  the  sorts  in  the  middle  states  of  this 
country,  which  have  been  long  since  condemned  as  imworthy  of 
cultivation,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  controvert 
this  fact;  but  Mr.  Knight  has  stated  that  a  fruit  will  be  produced 
in  perfection  for  some  time,  in  a  warm  latitude,  after  it  has  ceased 
to  do  so  in  a  more  northern  one.  Whether  this  theory  is  true 
in  all  its  parts  we  shall  not  now  pretend  to  say:  we  have  already 
extended  these  remarks  beyond  our  limits,  but  at  a  future  time 
shall  resume  them,  at  some  length.] 

Some  friends  have  requested  that  I  would  introduce  another  paper  on 
the  nature  of  the  valuable  varieties  of  engrafted  fruits,  as  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Essay  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  is  not  sufficiently  extended  for  a  subject  so  important  to  the 
fruit  growers,  and  those  interested  in  the  productions  of  fruits.  As  a 
proof  of  my  willingness  to  make  the  orchardist  as  perfect  as  I  can,  I 
beg  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  the  Society ,^  with  the  following 
elucidations. 

This  is  a  subject  in  rural  economy  which  ought  to  be  much  better  un- 
derstood than  it  is,  in  order  to  enable  the  planters  to  judge  of  the  sorts 
proper  to  be  planted,  either  as  an  article  of  pleasure,  profit,  or  recreation  j 
as  much  of  the  credit  of  the  plantation  must  arise  from  judiciously  choos- 
ing trees  of  the  best,  new,  or  middle-aged  sorts,  and  not  of  the  old  worn- 
out  varieties,  which  latter  cannot,  in  the  planting  of  orchards  in  common 
situations,  ever  form  valuable  trees,  and  must  end  in  the  disappointment 
of  the  planter. 

Engrafted  fruits,  I  have  before  said,  and  I  now  repeat,  are  not  per- 
manent. Every  one  of  the  least  reflection  must  see  that  there  is  an  es- 
sential difference  between  the  power  and  energy  of  a  seedling  plant,  and 
the  tree  which  is  to  be  raised  from  cuttings  or  elongations.  The  seed- 
ling is  endued  with  the  energies  of  nature,  while  the  graft  or  scion  is 
nothing  more  than  a  regular  elongation,  carried  perhaps  through  the 
several  repeatings  of  the  same  variety;  whereas  the  seed,  from  having 
been  placed  in  the  earth,  germinates  and  becomes  a  new  plant,  wherever 
nature  permits  like  to  produce  like  in  vegetation;  as  in  the  oak,  beech, 
and  other  mast-bearing  trees.  These  latter  trees,  from  each  passing 
through  the  state  of  seedlings,  are  perfectly  continued,  and  endued  with 
the  functions  of  forming  perfect  seeds  for  raising  other  plants  by  evolu- 
tion, to  the  continuance  of  the  like  species. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  engrafted  fruits.  They  are  doomed  by  na- 
ture to  continue  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually  decline,  till  at  last  the 
variety  is  totally  lost,  and  soon  forgotten,  unless  recorded  by  tradition, 
or  in  old  publications. 

Reason,  with  which  Providence  has  most  bountifully  blessed  some  of 
our  species,  has  enabled  us,  when  we  find  a  superior  variety,  to  engraft 
it  on  a  wilding  stock,  or  to  raise  plants  from  layers  and  cuttii>gs,  or 
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even  to  raise  up  the  roots,  and  thus  to  multiply  our  sources  of  comfort 
and  pleasure.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  multiplication 
of  the  same  variety,  for  it  is  no  more,  should  last  forever,  unless  the 
species  will  naturally  arise  from  seed. 

Nature,  in  her  teaching,  speaks  in  very  intelligible  language,  which 
language  is  conveyed  by  experience  and  observation.  Thus  w-e  see 
that  among  promiscuous  seeds  of  fruits  of  the  same  sort,  one  or  more 
may  arise,  whose  fruits  shall  be  found  to  possess  a  value  far  superior  to 
the  rest  in  many  distinguishable  properties.  From  experience,  also,  we 
have  obtained  the  power,  l)y  engrafting,  of  increasing  the  number  of  this 
newly  acquired  tree,  can  change  its  country,  give  it  to  a  friend,  send  it 
beyond  the  seas,  or  fill  a  kingdom  with  that  fruit,  if  the  natives  are  dis- 
posed so  to  do.  Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  creative  power  in  our 
own  hands. 

From  the  attention  lately  paid  to  the  culture  of  engrafted  fruits,  I 
hope  we  are  now  enabled  to  continue  a  supposed  happily  acquired  tree, 
when  we  can  find  it,  for  a  much  longer  duration  than  if  such  variety  had 
been  left  in  the  state  of  unassisted  nature;  ])erhaps  1  may  say  for  a  du- 
ration as  long  again,  or  something  more.  After  these  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, I  may  reasonably  be  asked,  to  what  does  all  this  amount?  For 
here  there  is  no  direct  permanency — and  why.''  The  xvhy  is  very  obvious — 
because  the  kernels  within  the  fruit,  which  are  the  seed  of  the  plants  for 
forming  the  next  generation  of  trees,  will  not  produce  their  like.  I  al- 
low they  may  do  so  accidentally;  but  nothing  more  can  be  depended  on. 

For  example,  suppose  we  take  ten  kernels  or  pij)s  of  any  apple  rais- 
ed on  an  engrafted  stock;  sow  them,  and  they  will  i)roduce  ten  different 
varieties,  no  two  of  which  will  be  alike;  nor  will  either  of  them  closely 
resemble  the  fruit  from  whence  the  seeds  were  collected.  The  leaves 
also  of  those  trees  raised  from  the  same  primogenious  or  parent  stock, 
will  not  actually  be  a  copy  of  the  leaves  of  any  one  of  the  varieties  or 
family,  to  which  each  is  connected  by  a  vegetable  consanguinity.  I  in- 
tentionally used  the  word  actually,  because  a  resemblance  may  be  found, 
though  not  much  of  that  is  to  be  expected. 

I  beg  that  what  has  been  last  mentioned  may  not  be  taken  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  attempts  for  raising  new  varieties.  I  was  obliged  to 
speak  very  strongly,  in  order  to  place  the  culture  upon  its  true  founda- 
tion. I  think  it  need  not  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  acquiring  a  new 
variety,  but  through  the  means  of  a  seedling  plant;  and  therefore  who- 
ever wishes  to  succeed  must  attempt  it  that  way,  or  wait  till  others  in 
their  plantations  may  more  fortunately  produce  it. 

In  choosing  the  seeds,  that  apple  is  most  likely  to  produce  the  clearest 
and  finest  plants,  whose  kernels  are  firm,  large,  and  well  ripened.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  regarded;  for  large  apples  do  not  always 
ripen  their  fruit  well,  or  rather  for  cider  the  small  fruits  are  generally 
preferred  for  making  the  strongest,  highest  flavored  liquor.  And  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  cider  countries,  it  is  there  the 
opinion,  that  an  apple  something  above  the  improved  crab  promises  the 
best  success.  This  advantage  also  attends  the  practice:  if  there  ai*e  no 
valuable  apples  raised  from  that  attempt,  these  wildings  will  make  ex- 
cellent stocks  to  engraft  upon. 

Gentlemen  who  actually  employ  themselves  in  attempting  to  acquire 
new  varieties,  should  remember  that  they  ought  to  select  all  the  seta 
from  the  bed  of  apple-quick,  whose  appearance  is  in  the  least  degree 
promising,  and  plant  them  together,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  each 
to  produce  its  fruit,  which  will  happen  in  about  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
eighteen  years.  My  friend,  Mr.  Knight,  who  undoubtedly  is  the  first 
in  actual  exertions  for  procuring  these  happily  acquired  new  varieties, 
has  had  two  plants  bear  fruit  ax  six  years  old,  and  one  at  five.     The 
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cider  countries  have  offered  several  premiums  for  procuring  new  varie- 
tieSj  and  some  with  good  effect.  Premiums  have  been  given  both  to 
Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Alban. 

When  the  new  variety  is  to  be  raised  from  a  valuable  admired  apple, 

1  should  recommend  the  placing  these  seeds  in  a  garden  pot,  filled  with 
mould  from  an  old  melon-bed;  carrying  the  pot  into  a  retired  situation 
near  the  water,  and  giving  attention  to  run  the  plants  to  as  large  a  size 
as  is  convenient  within  eighteen  months.  With  this  view  the  pot  should 
be  placed  in  the  green-house  the  first  winter;  and  when  the  plants  are 
afterwards  to  be  set  out  in  the  spots,  they  should  not  be  placed  under 
the  drip  of  trees,  or  much  exposed  to  the  winds. 

Two  instances  have  been  mentioned,  the  improved  crab  and  most  ad- 
mired apple;  but  prudence  says,  try  all  sorts,  and  something  probably 
will  arise;  and  the  process  is  attended  with  little  trouble  or  expense  to 
a  person  who  constantly  resides  in  the  country:  3'et,  after  all  this  scien- 
tific care,  the  apple  may  want  flavor,  and  be  in  other  respects  nothing 
better  than  a  conunon  wilding. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  the  differ- 
ent trees  of  the  same  variety  have  a  wonderful  tendency  to  similarity  of 
appearance  among  themselves;  an<i  that  the  parent  stock,  and  all  en- 
grafted from  it,  have  a  far  greater  resemblance  to  each  other,  than  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  animal  creation;  and  this  habit  does  not  vary 
to  any  extent  of  age. 

As  an  encouragement  in  attempting  to  increase  the  number  of  new 
valuable  fruits,  Ave  can  prove  that  the  golden  pijipin  is  native  English. 
The  red-streak,  a  seedling  of  Herefordshire,  if  not  raised,  yet  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Lord  Scudamore,  and  was  for  a  long  time  called 
Scudamore's  Crab.  The  Stire  Apple  was  accidentally  raised  in  the 
forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  took  the  name  of  Forest  Stire, 
The  cider  made  from  this  apple  was  the  strongest  the  country  ever  pro- 
duced, according  to  any  living  record.  The  Haglo-crab,  the  best  cider 
fruit  now  remaining,  was  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Ecloe,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn;  and  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  many  scions 
were  taken  from  this  tree  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  engrafted  on  seedling 
stocks  about  Ross.  These  are  now  grown  old,  and,  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  the  variety,  I  went  with  Charles  Edwin,  Esq.,  to  Ecloes,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  primogenious  of  this  family.  The  proprietor  of  the  estate 
acquainted  Mr.  Edwin  that  it  had  ceased  to  bear,  j'ears  ago,  and  was 
cut  down.  Those  at  Ross  are  but  poor  bearers  now;  and  I  should  sup- 
pose the  variety  must  be  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old,  though  Mar- 
shal, who  wrote  in  the  year  1786,  mentions  these  trees  were  prolific, 
and  he  supposes  the  sort  to  be  about  eighty  years  old;  but  from  present 
experience  it  must  be  much  more.  The  Tinton  Squash-pear  is  of  Glou- 
cestershire; the  Barland  and  Old-field  were  near  Ledbury,  Hereford- 
shire. The  two  last  pears  clearly  bear  the  names  of  the  two  fields 
where  they  were  raised.  The  Barland  fell  about  six  years  ago,  visibly 
from  weight  and  longevity,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  two 
hundred  years.  There  have  been  many  other  names  of  estimation 
handed  down  to  us,  though  the  realities  are  now  totally  worn  out,  and 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Can  any  better  proof  be  desired,  that  engrafted 
fruits  are  not  permanent,  than  the  regret  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  these 
old  valuable  fruits  ? 

To  make  my  paper  as  ehort  as  convenient,  I  have  dwelt  only  on  the 
apple  and  pear:  yet  all  the  engrafted  fruits  are  under  the  same  predica- 
ment of  the  seed  not  producing  its  like,  and  the  offspring  in  time  falling 
uito  a  nothingness  of  growth  and  bearing,  though  that  space  of  time 
must  certainly  depend  on  the  natural  longevity  and  hardiness  of  the 
sort,  S9il,  position,  «are,  &c.     All  these  are  more  fully  expressed  in  the 
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papers  published  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  the  two  volumes  of  the  Orchardist,  wherein  the  whole  system 
is  extended,  to  form  a  rational  culture  for  the  management  of  standard 
fruits. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  as  I  am  now  alluding  to  the  state  of 
actual  ])crnianency,  fifty  years  are  to  be  accounted  as  nothing;  and  as 
often  as  we  come  to  that  point  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  our  first 
assertion,  "  That  engrafted  fruits  are  not  permanent,  they  being  con- 
tinued from  elongations,  and  not  raised  as  a  repetition  of  seeds."  This 
is  the  only  rational  way  as  yet  introduced  of  accounting  for  the  loss  of 
the  valuable  old  varieties  of  fruits.  Should  a  better  system  he  intro- 
duced, I  shall  readily  adopt  it;  but  this  sufficiently  answers  the  purposes 
of  the  ])lanter. 

Some  years  ago,  from  due  investigation  and  thorough  conviction,  I 
propagated  this  principle,  and  it  was  published  in  the  seventeenth  vol- 
ume of  the  Society's  Transactions,  in  the  following  words:  "All  the 
grafts  taken  from  this  first  tree,  or  parent  stock,  or  any  of  the  descend- 
ants, will  for  some  generations  thrive;  but  when  this  first  stock  shall,  by 
mere  dint  of  old  age,  fall  into  actual  decay,  a  nihility  of  vegetation, 
the  descendants,  however  young,  or  in  Avhatever  situation  they  may  be, 
will  gradually  decline;  and,  from  that  time,  it  would  be  imprudent,  in 
point  of  profit,  to  attempt  propagating  that  variety  from  any  of  them. 
This  is  the  dogma  which  must  be  received.  I  do  not  exjiect  a  direct 
assent,  neither  do  I  wish  it,  for  it  should  be  taken  with  much  reserve; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true."  These  considerations  should  stimulate  us 
in  searching  after  new  varieties,  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  those  of 
which  we  regret  the  loss. 

Observe,  that  from  the  time  the  kernel  germinates  for  apple-quick, 
should  the  plant  be  disposed  to  form  a  valuable  variety,  there  will  ap- 
pear a  regular  progressive  change  or  improvement,  in  the  organization 
of  the  leaves,  until  that  variety  has  stood,  and  grown  sufficient  to  blos- 
som and  come  into  full  bearing;  that  is,  from  the  state  of  infancy  to 
maturity;  and  it  is  this  and  other  circumstances,  by  which  the  inquisi- 
tive eye  is  enabled  to  form  the  selection  among  those  appearing  likely  to 
become  valuable  fruits.  But  from  that  time  the  new  variety,  or  selected 
plant,  compared  Avith  all  the  engraftments  which  may  be  taken  from  it, 
or  any  of  them,  these  shall  shew  a  most  undeviating  sameness  among 
themselves. 

It  is  readily  allowed,  that  the  different  varieties  of  fruits  are  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  particulars;  not  only  resj)ecting 
their  general  fertility,  and  the  form,  size,  shape  and  flavor  of  the  fruit, 
but  also  the  manner  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  the  thickness  and  propor- 
tion of  the  twigs,  their  shooting  from  their  ])arent  stem,  the  form,  color, 
and  consistence  of  the  leaf,  and  many  other  circumstances,  by  which 
the  variety  can  be  iilentified;  and  were  it  possible  to  engraft  each  varie- 
ty upon  the  same  stock,  tliey  would  still  retain  their  discriminating 
qualities,  with  the  most  undeviating  certainty. 

The  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  statement  in  the  last 
paragraph,  is  this — that  were  any  one  to  put  the  thought  in  prac- 
tice on  a  full-grown  hardy  or  crab  stock,  it  would  produce  an  excel- 
lent proof  that  engrafted  fruits  are  not  permanent.  For  if  twenty 
different  varieties  Avere  placed  together,  so  that  each  might  re- 
ceive its  nurture  from  the  same  stem,  they  would  gradually  die  off 
in  actual  succession,  according  to  the  age  or  state  of  health  of 
the  respective  variety,  at  the  time  the  scions  were  placed  in  the 
stock;  and  a  discrinu^iating  eye,  used  to  this  business,  would  nearly  be 
able  to  foretell  the  order  in  which  each  scion  would  actually  decline. — 
Should  it  also  happen  that  two  or  three  suckers  from  the  wilding  stock 
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had  been  permitted  to  grow  among  the  twenty  grafts,  such  suckers  or 
wilding  shoots  will  continue,  and  make  a  tree  after  all  the  rest  are  gone. 
A  further  consequence  would  result  from  the  experiment:  among  such 
a  number  of  varieties,  each  of  the  free  growers  would  starve  the  deli- 
cate, and  drive  them  out  of  existence  only  so  much  the  sooner.  It  must 
be  observed  that  this  supposed  stem  is  the  foster-parent  to  the  twenty 
scions,  and  real  parent  to  the  suckers:  and  those  the  least  conversant 
with  engrafted  fruits  know  the  advantage  acquired  from  this  circum- 
stance. And  here  it  is  worth  while  remarking,  that  a  Gascoyne,  or 
wild  cherry,  will  grow  to  twice  the  size  that  ever  an  engrafted  cherry 
did. 

By  an  experiment  we  have  had  in  hand  for  five  years,  it  will  appear 
that  the  roots  and  stem  of  a  large  tree,  after  the  first  set  of  scions  are 
exhausted  or  worn  out,  may  carry  another  set  for  many  years;  and  we 
suspect  a  third  set,  provided  the  engrafting  is  properly  done,  and  the 
engrafter  chooses  a  new  variety.  Now  the  Ripston  ])ippin,  of  York- 
shire, is  the  favorite,  as  being  a  free  grower  and  good  bearer,  with  fine 
fruit.  This,  however,  may  be  certainly  depended  on,  that  when  a  new 
apple  is  raised  from  seed,  if  a  scion  were  placed  in  a  retired  situation, 
and  constantly  cut  down,  as  a  stool  in  a  copse-wood,  and  the  apple 
never  suflTered  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature  in  bearing  fruit, 
the  practitioners  of  the  following  ages  may  procure  scions  from  that 
stool,  to  continue  the  variety  much  longer.  Hence,  though  I  have 
written  as  much  as  is  in  my  power  against  permanency,  yet  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  assure  the  planters,  that  forecast,  selection,  prun- 
ing, cleanliness  and  care,  will  make  the  orchards  turn  to  more  profit  for 
the  rising  generations,  than  what  they  have  done  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  To  place  the  nature  of  varieties  in  its  true  light,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public,  I  must  maintain  that  the  difl['erent  varieties  of  the 
apple  will,  after  a  certain  time,  decline  and  actually  die  away,  and  each 
variety,  or  all  of  the  same  stem  or  family,  will  lose  their  existence  in 
vegetation;  and  yet  it  is  a  known  fact,  and  mentioned  in  the  seventeenth 
volume  of  the  Transactions,  that  after  the  debility  of  age  has  actually 
taken  possession  of  any  variety,  it  will  yet  thrive  by  being  placed 
against  a  southern  wall,  and  treated  as  a  wall  fruit.  Who,  however, 
can  afford  to  raise  cider  at  that  expense,  except  as  matter  of  curiosity, 
to  prove,  that  when  the  vital  principle  in  vegetation  is  nearly  exhausted, 
a  superior  care  and  warmth  will  still  keep  the  variety  in  existence 
some  time  longer.'' 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  external  air  of  Britain  is  rather  too 
cold  for  the  delicate  fruits;  which  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  Orchardist, 
I  lay  such  a  stress  on  procuring  warmth  for  the  trees,  by  draining, 
shelter  and  manure.  It  would  be  now  lost  time  to  attempt  to  recover 
the  old  varieties  as  an  article  of  profit. 

If  I  have  not  expressed  myself,  in  ihis  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Varie- 
ties, with  so  much  clearness  and  conviction  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, it  should  be  considered,  that  it  is  an  abstruse  subject,  very  little  un- 
derstood, and  requiring  at  first  some  degree  of  faith,  observation  and 
perseverance.  The  prejudices  of  mankind  revolt  against  it.  They  are 
not  disposed  to  allow  the  distinction  of  nature;  and  they  imagine,  that, 
in  the  act  of  engrafting  or  multiplying,  they  give  new  life;  whereas  it  is 
only  continuing  the  existence  of  the  same  tree,  stick,  or  bud.  Observe 
what  I  said  before :  the  seed  of  the  apple,  when  placed  in  the  earth, 
germinates  and  unfolds  itself  into  a  new  plant,  which  successively  passes 
through  the  stages  of  infancy,  maturity,  and  decay,  like  its  predecessors. 
I  might  say,  all  created  nature  is  similar  in  this  respect;  though,  frona 
the  circumstance  that  varieties  are  nmch  longer  lived  than  man,  the 
plants  have  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  eternal  powers  of  duration: 
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nothing  sublunary,  however,  which  possesses  either  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  is  exempt  from  age  and  death. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  travelled  many  hundred  miles, 
and  conversed  with  the  most  intelligent  men  in  each  county;  and  I  now 
want  to  convince  mankind,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  their 
interest  so  to  believe,  that  there  is  in  creation  an  order  of  beings  (en- 
gi-afted  fruits)  so  formed,  that  we  have  the  power  of  muLtiplyiiig  a  sin- 
gle variety,  to  whatever  number  of  trees  we  please;  that  the  first  set 
arises  from  a  small  seed;  that  the  next  and  descendant  sets  are  propa- 
gated by  engraftings,  or  from  cuttings,  layers,  &c.;  and  although  these 
trees  may  amount  to  millions,  yet,  on  the  death  of  the  primogenious  or 
parent  stock,  merely  from  old  age,  or  nihility  of  growth,  each  individual 
shall  decline,  in  whatever  country  they  maybe,  or  however  endued  with 
youth  and  health.  I  say  they  shall  gradually  begin  to  decline;  and  in 
the  course  of  time  or  of  centuries,  to  those  who  would  prefer  that  ex- 
pression, the  whole  variety  will  scarcely  have  a  single  tree  remaining  to 
show  what  the  fruit  was.  Let  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  assent  to 
the  statement,  ask  themselves  what  is  become  of  the  old  lost  varieties.'' 
Did  they  die,  or  did  wicked  men  maliciously  cut  them  up.-" 

I,  who  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced  on 
this  subject,  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  would  happen  by  engraft- 
ing on  the  oak  or  beech,  if  the  mast  raised  from  the  engrafted  tree  did 
not  produce  the  like;  for  there  the  question  turns. 

Is  it  not  known  that  the  woodman,  in  setting  out  his  sapling  oaks,  al- 
Avays  selects  new  seedling  plants,  and  never  continues  one  upon  an  old 
stool;  and  that  if  he  should  so  blunder,  that  tree,  from  the  stool,  will 
neither  have  freedom  of  growth,  nor  the  size  or  firmness  of  timber,  equal 
to  the  new-raised  plant .'' 

I  wish  I  could  persuade  my  friends,  that,  with  the  same  attention  with 
which  the  woodman  acts,  the  planter  is  to  raise  his  orchard  from  the 
young  fruits  which  thrive  in  the  neighborhood,  or  are  in  health  and  full 
hearing  in  the  country  whence  they  are  to  be  brought. 

The  fruit  grower  should  look  to  selection,  cleanliness  and  care.  To 
me  it  is  a  circumstance  perfectly  indifferent,  whether  he  is  to  use  Mr. 
Forsyth's  composition,  Mr.  Bulingham's  boiled  linseed  oil,  or  my  medi- 
cation. I  only  maintain  that  the  wounded  parts  of  trees  want  some- 
thing to  destroy  the  insects  and  vermin,  and  heal  the  wood,  from  which 
the  trees  are  kept  in  health. 

Let  those  who  are  blessed  with  fruit  plantations  attend  to  their  pre- 
servation, and  not  leave  them  to  the  state  of  unassisted  nature. 


Art.  V.    On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hydrangea^  (H.  hortensis.) 
By  the  Conductor. 

This  very  showy  and  highly  ornamental  plant,  though  it  has 
long  been  cultivated,  is  far  from  being  very  common.  Indeed 
fine  specimens  are  not  often  seen,  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
want  of  better   information  in  regard  to  their   cuhivation  is  one 
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cause  why  they  are  not  grown  to  greater  perfection.  The  pecu- 
liar soil  which  they  delight  to  grow  in,  and  in  which  alone  they 
ever  flourish  successfully,  is  not  always  to  be  conveniently  found; 
recourse  is  consequently  had  to  the  common  earth  of  the  garden, 
in- which  they  grow  tolerably  well  for  a  little  while,  but  finally 
dwindle  away  and  die.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  plants, 
at  all,  are  apt  to  kill  them  immediately;  having  a  desire  to  enrich 
the  soil,  manure  is  added,  which  is  sure  death  to  them.  The 
following  few  hints  may  be  therefore  of  some  service  lo  our 
readers. 

Hydrangeas  are  cultivated  by  layers  and  by  cuttings;  the  for- 
mer make  the  largest  plants  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  but 
the  latter  method  is  the  most  convenient,  and  the  plants  are  hand- 
somer shaped.  To  propagate  by  layers,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  plunge  the  plant  in  the  garden,  or  turn  it  out  into  the  soil,  and 
place  round  it  some  suitable  earth;  then  make  a  slit  in  the  shoots, 
longitudinally  through  a  bud,  and  peg  them  into  the  soil,  cover- 
ing them  over  an  inch  or  two  in  depth.  The  operation  may  be 
done  either  before  or  after  the  plants  expand  their  blossoms;  in 
either  case  they  will  generally  root  very  easily.  To  propagate 
the  plants  by  cuttings,  the  shoots  should  be  taken  off  in  the 
spring,  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  breaking  of  the  buds, 
just  as  they  begin  to  swell,  or  in  the  fall,  two  or  three  weeks 
after  they  have  finished  their  summer's  growth,  and  the  wood 
begins  to  harden.  The  former  season  may  be  chosen  to 
procure  flowering  plants  of  a  small  size,  but  the  latter  should 
be  preferred  where  the  object  is  only  to  get  plants,  without  any 
regard  to  their  early  blooming.  Cultivators  who  put  in  cuttings 
in  the  spring  go  over  the  old  plants  and  select  such  shoots,  as, 
from  their  swelled  appearance  and  firm  feeling,  they  judge  will 
throw  out  flower-buds;  these  are  cut  off  below  a  bud,  with  from 
one  to  three  inches  of  the  wood,  and  are  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  shaded  from  the 
rays  of  the  hot  sun;  they  soon  emit  roots,  and  they  are  then 
shifted  into  the  next  size  pots,  (No.  2,)  in  which  they  generally 
produce  a  fine  large  umbel  of  flowers.  Plants  thus  treated  have 
a  very  pretty  appearance,  the  flowers  sometimes  being  three  times 
the  size  of  the  pots  they  are  growing  in.  This  mode  may  be  adopted 
with  amateurs,  but  is  attended  with  more  care  than  that  of  taking 
off  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn. 

After  the  summer  shoots  have  acquired  some  solidity,  and  be- 
gin to  assume  a  slightly  brownish  tinge,  cut  off"  the  ends  of  as 
many  as  there  are  plants  wanted;  let  them  be  about  four  inches 
long,  and  contain  six  leaves;  be  careful  that  they  are  cut  across, 
directly  under  a  bud;  trim  oft'  the  two  lower  leaves,  and  insert 
each  cutting  in  a  No.  1  pot.  Place  them  in  a  frame  or  against  a 
north  wall,  where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  month; 
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by  the  end  of  this  period  they  will  have  made  sufficient  roots  to 
be  removed  to  a  warmer  situation,  where  they  may  remain  until 
severe  frosty  weather,  when  they  must  be  taken  into  the  green- 
house, frame,  or,  in  want  of  either  of  these,  the  cellar.  The 
soil  in  either  of  these  modes  should  be  composed  of  peat  or  leaf 
mould,  with  the  addition  of  about  one  third  sand.  Out  of  twen- 
ty-five cuttings,  the  most  we  ever  put  in  at  any  one  time,  not  one 
failed  to  grow  treated  in  this  manner. 

The  after  management  of  the  plants  is  very  simple;  the  fol- 
lowing season  they  should  be  shifted  into  No.  2  pots,  and,  as 
they  continue  to  grow,  they  will  require  larger  ones,  until  they 
reach  such  a  size  as  to  need  large  tubs.  The  soil  should  be 
peat,  from  low  situations,  or  bog  earth,  or,  if  these  cannot  be 
procured,  leaf  mould.  Give  a  good  drainage  to  the  pots,  as 
stagnant  water  is  injurious  to  the  roots.  When  the  plants  come 
into  bloom,  keep  them  well  saturated  with  water,  and  let  them 
stand  in  situations  where  the  sun  shines  only  a  few  hours  in  the 
morning.  The  proper  season  for  potting  is  early  in  March,  just 
before  the  plants  begin  to  grow. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  cause  of  the  flowers 
sometimes  opening  blue  and  at  others  red,  and  various  modes 
have  been  recommended  to  make  the  plants  produce  those  of  the 
latter  color.  Bog  earth,  loam,  and  saturating  the  plants  with  water, 
in  which  iron  filings  have  been  steeped,  have  each  been  tried,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  and  each  have  answered  as  well  as  failed  to  do  so. 
That  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  soil  we 
have  no  doubt;  and  when  bog  earth  or  loam  can  be  procured  of 
the  right  kind,  the  color  will  be  changed.  This  we  know  to  be 
the  fact.  A  few  years  since  we  tried  the  experiment  upon  a 
plant;  it  was  an  old  one,  and  was  separated  so  as  to  make  two; 
one  was  planted  in  bog  earth,  and  the  other  in  a  hazel  colored 
loam;  the  flowers  of  the  one  in  the  bog  earth  were  red,  and 
those  on  the  other,  in  loam,  were  of  a  more  intense  blue  than 
any  we  have  ever  seen  since.  Cuttings  that  we  have  raised  and 
planted  in  the  same  loam  have  flowered  blue.  There  are,  per- 
haps, few  soils  that  possess  this  property,  but  when  one  is  found 
a  stock  of  it  should  be  secured,  if  blue  flowers  are  desired;  the 
plants  do  not,  however,  grow  so  vigorously  as  in  bog  earth.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  grow  the  plants  a  year  or  two  in  loam,  and  then 
shift  them  into  bog  earth;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  soil  will  sometimes  produce  blue  flowers. 

Hydrangeas  should  be  in  every  garden:  the  long  period  which 
their  flowers  remain  in  perfection,  and  the  care  with  which  they 
are  grown,  should  entitle  them  to  the  notice  of  every  lover  of 
flowers. 

[This  article  was  written  to  appear  last  autumn,  but  was  laid 
aside  to  accommodate  our  correspondents.] 
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Art.  V.  Mtices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edivards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Cwtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W,  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

J^Totes  relating  to  Floriculture. — M.  Persoon,  a  celebrated 
French  Botanist,  lately  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Douglass. — In  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  for  November, 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  botanist  is  given,  ac- 
companied with  his  portrait.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  insert  this 
account  in  a  future  number,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  above  portrait  taken  for  our  Magazine.  A  list  of  all  the 
hardy  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  is  also  appended  to  the 
above  notice  of  his  life. 

Owing  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  our  foreign  bo- 
tanical and  floricultural  periodicals  have  not  reached  us  for  sev- 
eral months.  We  are  consequently  constrained  to  omit  our  usual 
notices  of  new  and  interesting  plants,  which  not  only  keep  our- 
selves, but  our  botanical,  and,  more  particularly,  floricultural 
readers,  who  are  always  looking  out  for  new  and  rare  plants, 
wholly  uninformed  respecting  any  newly  originated  varieties,  or 
lately  introduced  species.  When  they  do  reach  us,  however, 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  every  thing  interesting,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  which  has  appeared  since  our  last  notices  of  the 
works  at  the  head  of  this  article.  This  we  are  in  hopes  will  be 
ere  long,  and  in  the  meantime  we  would  request  our  floricultural 
friends  who  are  eager  for  such  information  to  be  patient  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Ternstromikcex. 

In  this  order  the  camellia,  magnificent  both  in  foliage  and 
flowers,  is  now  ornamenting  the  green-houses  and  conservatories 
with  a  profusion  of  its  splendid  blossoms.     Without  the  addi- 
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lion  of  this  fine  tribe,  how  barren  would  be  these  structures  dur- 
ing the  inclement  weather  of  our  long  and  tedious  winters!  Even 
the  type  of  the  genus,  the  old  single  red,  is  a  welcome  visiter  at 
this  season.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  species  was  consid- 
ered as  rare  in  our  gardens;  and  whoever  possessed  a  small 
plant  was  thought  to  be  the  owner  of  a  great  treasure  in  the  floral 
department.  But  the  great  progress  floriculture  has  lately  made 
has  been  the  means  of  producing  from  this,  and  others  of  the 
tribe,  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  diversified  colors:  of  the 
value  of  cross  fertilization  in  raising  new  varieties  of  flowers 
there  can  be  no  question;  and  in  no  class  of  plants  has  such  aid 
been  made  use  of  with  better  effect:  already  the  varieties  number 
several  hundred,  and  we  know  of  no  limit  to  the  production  of 
new  ones. 

At  no  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  has  there  been  a  great- 
er number  of  splendid  varieties  in  bloom  than  is  now  to  be  found, 
in  the  various  amateur  and  nursery  collections,  in  and  around 
this  city.  Perhaps  not  even  many  of  the  English  nurserymen 
possess  so  many  varieties  as  are  to  be  found  here:  and  although 
they  are  all  not  equally  beautiful,  still,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  demand  a  place  with  the  finer 
kinds.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  amateur  who  has  but  a 
limited  space  to  devote  to  flowers  will  fill  it  with  such  as  are  not 
truly  splendid:  it  would,  indeed,  be  showing  a  want  of  taste  to 
possess  merely  a  variety  in  this  case:  those  alone  which  combine 
both  elegance  of  foliage  and  flowers,  (and  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  to  stock  a  large  green-house,)  should  be  chosen; 
but  those  who  have  sufficient  room  should  not  be  accused  of  a 
want  of  taste,  or  a  desire  only  to  show  a  long  list  of  names,  for 
cultivating  every  new  plant  that  comes  into  their  possession. 
Were  we  to  be  confined  to  one  plant,  we  would  sooner  prefer 
some  of  the  single  ones,  with  their  large,  glossy,  dark  green  fo- 
liage and  broad  expanded  flowers,  filled  with  their  rich  yellow 
stamens,  to  some  of  the  double  ones,  whose  sole  beauty  is  in  the 
multiplicity  of  their  petals,  without  any  symmetry  of  form. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  camellia  is  increasing  very  rapidly, 
we  have  annexed  lists  of  several  of  the  varieties  that  will  be  in 
flower  the  present  month  in  some  of  the  gardens  in  this  vicinity, 
that  amateurs  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  lovers  of  this  fine  tribe, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  sorts  in  bloom, 
and  thus  form  some  estimate  of  their  beauty. 

Amateur  Garden  of  Mr.  Siveetser. — In  this  collection  about 
fifty  varieties  will  be  in  flower.  Among  those  in  bloom  now 
(Jan.  16th,)  which  are  splendid,  are  C.  j.  Sweetii,  oxoniensis, 
pulcherrima,  Weimuria  and  speciosa;  the  first  is  a  gorgeous 
flower,  nearly  the  color  of  Chdndleri,  but  opens  more  in  the 
way  of  a  provins  rose;  the  outer  petals  gradually  unfolding,  leav- 
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ing  the  centre  ones  like  an  unexpanded  bud,  until  they  all  open  at 
once:  the  inner  ones  are  marbled  or  splashed  with  white.  This 
is  not  the  Sweeticina  of  the  English  gardens,  and  one  of  the  last 
productions  of  that  late  excellent  practical  botanist,  in  honor  of 
whom  it  was  named;  but  is  probably  a  French  seedling,  as  the 
plant  was  received  from  France.  We  have  previously  spoken 
of  the  beauty  of  the  others,  except  oxoniensis;  this  is  also  a 
French  variety,  but  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  fine  varieties 
produced  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  of  Vauxhall,  and  figured  in 
their  splendid  work;  the  color  is  a  lively  pink,  the  flower  loose 
in  its  formation,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  large  symetrically 
formed  petals,  and  a  few  small  inner  ones  which  are  delicately 
pencilled  with  white;  the  flowers  remain  in  perfection  a  great 
length  of  time.  A  plant  called  gigantea  shows  a  promising  bud; 
we  have  never  seen  one  so  large,  except  upon  the  original  plant 
of  Floyii,  in  the  collection  of  the  grower  of  this  superb  sort;  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  very  desirable  variety.  Many  others  ai"e 
in  bloom,  but  their  elegance  can  only  be  appreciated  by  seeing 
the  flowers.  The  annexed  list  of  varieties  will  be  in  flower  here 
during  this  month: — 

C  j.  Ait6ni«  (single)  Imperatrice  du  Bresil 

alba  pl^na  incarnata 

Alnutt's  superb  Lmdbriata 

atroviolacea  Lindleyi 

aucubcetblia.  mannorata 

blanda  myrtifolia 

Calvert  nova  oxoniensis 

Chandleri  Peeoniflbra  rosea 

coccinea  |;apaveracea  (single) 

conspicua  paradoxica  (single) 

crassifolia  pulcherrima 

De  Candolleii  Reevesii  nova 

Derbi<lwa  Rivinw 

DerD«  j-osea 

diversifolia  rosseflora 

Dors^ttw  rosea  carnea  (single) 

florida  Rossi 

fimbriita  Single  white  striped 

gigantea  speciosa 

gloria  belgica  Sweetu 

Goussonio  Traversf  mut^bilis 

Halesia  variegata 

Herbert*  Wallnerit 

Hosackii  Weimaria 
Hoveo                                          C.  maliflora 
imbricata 

Hawthorn  Grove^  Mr.  Wilder. — The  show  of  camelfias  here 
has  been  extremely  splendid  this  season;  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred flowers  have  been  expanded  during  the  past  month,  and, 
although  the  height  of  their  bloom  is  over,  there  will  be  speci- 
mens of  nearly  all  the  varieties,  in  the  collection,  in  flower, 
this  month.     Among  those  new  and  elegant  which  have  opened 
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their  blossoms  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  probably  in  the  country,  are  conchiflora  alba,  and  c.  nova, 
delecta,  and  fasicularis:  the  first  is  a  lovely  white,  and  though 
not  more  than  a  semi-double  flower,  the  shell-like  formation  of 
the  petals,  and  their  pearly  whiteness,  are  properties  which  place 
it  among  the  most  desirable  sorts;  conchiflora  nova  is  similar  to 
the  conchiflora,  but  of  a  deeper  and  richer  color:  delecta,  though 
in  the  style  of  insignis,  is  a  most  exquisite  variety;  fasicularis  is 
a  small  but  pretty  kind,  with  red  and  white  mottled  flowers: 
many  other  new  ones  have  expanded,  but  these  were  all  that 
were  beautiful  that  we  observed  at  a  late  visit.  Among  others 
which  promise  well  we  noticed  Triphosa  and  Donclaeri,  two, 
reported  to  be,  splendid  varieties;  the  first  is  of  a  white  or  cream 
color,  the  form  as  good  as  the  old  double  white;  a  bud  which 
was  just  beginning  to  open,  was  very  large;  the  latter  has  been 
noticed  in  our  last  vol.  p.  293.  Of  the  varieties  which  have 
flowered  before,  Dorsettii,  oxoniensis,  Rossi,  Rosa,  sinensis, 
Cliveana,  punctata,  eclipsis.  Woods?",  althaeaeflora,  imbricata,&c. ; 
there  were  fine  specimens  of  blooms.  Greville's  red,  one  of  the 
tree  camellias,  was  magnificent  with  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers 
expanded,  many  of  which  measured  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
had  more  the  appearance  of  paeonies  than  camellias:  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  beauty  of  this  sort  until  the  plants  acquired  a 
large  size:  indeed  this  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rieties. The  large  plants  of  the  double  white  were  full  of  flow- 
ers; coccinea  or  splendens  has  sported  so  as  scarcely  to  be  re- 
cognized; some  of  the  blooms  are  as  much  marbled  with  white 
as,  and  in  some  instances  more  than,  the  variegata;  it  is  a  very 
free  flowerer,  and  is  invaluable  in  a  collection:  imbricata  has 
here  opened  several  flowers,  which  are  all  crimson;  in  our  col- 
lection they  are  elegantly  striped  with  white:  Chandleri  has 
sported  into  all  shades  and  shapes;  some  all  red,  others  nearly 
white,  and  a  third  with  colors  finely  marbled  together.  The 
following  list  includes  all  the  varieties  that  will  bloom  in  Febru- 
ary; but  as  many  of  the  plants  are  small,  the  character  of  the 
flowers  cannot  be  fully  ascertained. 

C.  j.  Aitbnia  (single)  atrorubens 

&lba  plena  atroviolacea 

simplici  aucubcefbUa, 

althaeaeflora  Binksia 

amplissima  Baumanni<ina 

onemoneflora  BerIezi«rao 

alba  bilobata 

rosea  bruxilliensis 

riibra  Calvert  nova 

striata  cerasina 

antiverbidnsis  Chandlcri 

4i-dens  superba  Charles  Auguste 

atropurpilrea  nova  Charlemagne 
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Clintonia 

Chveidna 

coccinea 

Colvillu 

Comete  nova 

compacta 

ComptoniVina 

concata 

conchiflora 

alba 

nova 

concinna 

conspicua 

coronata 

corallina 

crassifolia 

crassinervis 

decora 

De  CandoUei* 

delicatissima 

Derbitina 

Dernzi 

Donclaeri 

Dorsettw 

eclipsis 

Egertom'a 

electa 

elegans  Chandler 

elegans  French  Cat. 

Elphinstonia 

excelsa 

eximia 

«xpansa 

fasicularis 

fimbriata 

flavescens 

florida 

Floyii 

French  vv^hite 

fiilgens  (single') 

gloria  belgica 

mundi 

grandissima 

Grayu  nova 

Halesia 

Harrison's  No.  8 

helvola 

Henriette  (belle) 

heterophylla 

hexangularis 

Hogg's  spectabile 

Hosackii 

ignescens 

imbricata 

incarnata 

insignis  nibra 

intermedia 

Johnsonii 


Kentw 

Lanknianii 

lirabria 

Lindleyi 

liicida 

Mackayilna 

Mesterii 

multiflora 

mutabilis  Cassorett 

wyrtifolia 

oxoniensis 

Pteomflbra  rosea 

pallida 

Palmerii  alba 

papaveracea  (single) 

Parmenteria  grandifldra 

nivea 

parviflora 

pensillata 

platipetala 

plumaria 

Pomphnia 

semiplena 

pregnans 
princeps 

punctata 

simplici 

Reevesii 
Reev^sunova  China? 

Rivinii 

Roi  des  Pays  Bas 
rosa  mundi 

rosacse^a 
rosseflora 

Rosalie  (belle) 

rosea  plena 

Rossi 

Rossi(ina  superba 

rubra  plena 

rubricaiilis 

variegata 

rubiciinda  violacea 

Sabini 

scintillans 

Single  white  striped 

sinica 

Simsit 

spatulkta 

speciosa 

splendida 

spofForthiana 

supina 

Thunbergto 

Traversi  mutabilis 

Triphosa  linica  alba 

triiimphans 

Vandesia  superba 

variegata 
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venosa  Wiltoni 

virginea  (Floy's)  Woodsii 

Wallnem  C.  eurjoides 

Wardii  maliflora 

Weimario  reticulata 
Welbanku 

t^t  our  Garden  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  will  be  in 
flower.  Among  them,  C.  j.  Colvillit,  corallina,  anemoneflora 
alba,  conchiflora  alba,  concinna,  imbricata,  Chandleri,  elegans, 
and  Vandesia  superba,  will  be  superb  specimens.  The  buds  on 
Colvillii  are  remarkably  large,  and  promise  finer  blooms  than 
have  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  following  includes 
nearly  all  the  kinds  which  will  expand  in  February. 


C.  j.  alba  plena 

simplex 

acutifolia 
Jiglae 
althseaeflora 
anemoneflora 

alba 

rosea 

blanda 

Chandleri 

coccinea 

CoUa 

Colvillw 

colorata 

compacta 

Comptomana 

conchiflora 

alba 

concinna 

corallina 

coronata  rosea 

crassifolia 

crassinervis 

dec6ra 

dianthiflora 

eclipsis 

electa 

elegans 

elgantissima 

excelsa 

fimbriata 

flammea 

florida 

Floyu 

fulgens 

gloria  belgica 

mundi 


gloriosa 

Goussonia 

grandiflora  (single) 

helvola 

Herberti 

imbricata 

incarnata 

insignis 

Kew  blush 

MagnoUcEfdlia 

marmorata 

ntyrtifolia 

Pseoniflora  alba 

rosea 

Palmeru  alba 

pallida 

paradoxica  (single) 

Parks's  striped 

Fonipbnia 

plena 

purple  warratah 

Reevesu  nova 

Roi  des  Pays  Bas 

jRosa  sinensis 

rosea 

Kossiilna  superba 

rubra  plena 

rubricaulis 

sericea 

Vandesia  superba 

variegata 

venosa 

Welbankzi 

Wiltoni 
C.  Kissi 
?nalifl6ra 
reticulikta 


Jit  the  Botanic  Garden^  a  seedling  plant,  raised  by  Mr.  Car- 
ter, has  been  in  bloom.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  carnation  war- 
ratah, but  the  outer  petals  are  white,  and  the  small  inner  ones 
finely  striated,  as  in  the  former  variety,  forming  a  beautiful 
contrast. 
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At  Messrs.  JVinships\  Brighton,  and  JMessrs.  Masons\ 
Charlestown,  several  kinds  will  be  in  flower,  but  mostly  of  the 
more  common  varieties. 

Mr.  Cushing  is  about  enriching  his  collection  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  varieties. 

In  JVetc  York  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Floy  are 
probably  in  their  greatest  splendor;  we  had  hoped  to  have  given 
a  list  of  the  varieties  which  would  be  in  bloom  in  their  gardens, 
but  W'Cre  unable  to  this  month. 

Mr.  Knevels,  of  JWwburgh,  JV.  F.,  has  a  fine  collection,  and 
our  friends  in  that  vicinity  will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  by 
of  gratifying  themselves  with  a  sight  of  the  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful varieties  in  his  possession. 

Legumindcece. 

Jlckc'ia  spectabile  is  now  in  flower  at  Mr.  Wilder's;  we  also 
have  it  coming  into  bloom  at  our  garden;  it  is  a  lovely  species 
and  highly  odoriferous  in  its  flowers.  »^.  lophantha,  common  in 
most  gardens,  is  now  also  in  bloom;  its  growth  is  too  rapid  to 
make  it  a  favorite,  as  it  soon  acquires  a  size  which  forbids  its 
admission  to  ordinary  green-houses. 

Plants  of  the  magnificent  Clianthus  puniceus,  (noticed  in  vol. 
ii,  p.  79,)  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  Buist,  Philadelphia. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
EncdcecB. 
In  this  order  many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  Azalea, 
iJhododendron,  £rica,  Andromeda,  &c.,  will  be  in  flower  at 
the  various  gardens.  At  Mr.  Wilder's,  Azalea  indica  ignescens, 
i.  Gillinghami,  i.  phoenicea  elegans  and  i.  Smithn  coccinea,  will 
blossom,  together  with  most  of  the  common  sorts;  phoenicea  has 
already  begun  to  open  its  flowers.  With  us.  Azalea  indica 
Smithn  will  be  superbly  in  bloom;  last  year  the  plant,  which 
was  small,  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  flowers  expanded  at  one 
time;  it  will  produce  a  greater  number  this  season.  This  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  azaleas  that  we  have  ever  seen;  some  gar- 
deners have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  true  Smithii, 
as  plants  have  been  received  from  England  marked  as  Smithn 
coccinea,  and  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  there  is  a  spurious  and 
a  true  sort:  for  ourselves  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,  as 
no  other  kind  has  that  very  peculiar  habit  of  producing  eight  or 
ten  flowers  in  a  cluster.  -Brica  arborea  is  now  charming  in  all 
collections  in  which  it  is  found,  with  its  branches  clothed  with 
its  delicate  little  racemes  of  blossoms.  E.  rubida  has  been  in  fine 
flower  in  Mr.  Towne's  choice  collection,  and  many  others  are 
now  about  showing  bloom.  Rhododendrons  will  not  bloom  quite 
so  freely  this  season  as  usual;  R.  arboreumhy'bridum  is  beginning 
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to  open  its  buds  at  Mr.  Wilder's.  R.  alta  clerense,  which  blos- 
somed so  finely  at  our  garden  last  season,  has  not  a  single  bud 
upon  it  this. 

MONOCOTVLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Jlmaryllkcex. 
During  the  present  month,  at  Mr.  Wilder's,  there  will  be  a 
brilliant  show  of  amaryllises,  including  some  of  the  very  finest 
varieties:  this  very  desirable  tribe  is  just  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  we  hope  that  now  there  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating 
them,  to  see  plants  in  every  good  collection.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies will  do  well  in  a  green-house,  though  a  stove  is  better  suited 
to  their  habits.  A.  Belladonna  crocata,  tricolor,  vittata,  John- 
soni,  and  several  others,  will  flower  finely  in  the  former  situation. 
The  following  species  and  varieties  were  expanded  a  week  since, 
or  had  already  thrown  up  strong  flower-spikes,  which  will  be 
open  in  a  few  days: — 

A.  pulverulenta  pulverulenta  grandiceps 

tricoloi-  grandiceps 

rubro  crocea  tortuosa 

glaucesceus  Hume? 

retinervia  Limarm 

striatiflora  rhodolenta 

refulgens  Comptonza 
psittacina 

The  plants  are  well  grown,  and  look  in  excellent  condition. 
Many  more  kinds,  in  addition  to  the  above,  will  probably  bloom 
a  few  weeks  hence.  Crinum  amabile  was  throwing  out  a  large 
flower-spike. 

Orchiddcece. 

Some  of  the  plants  of  this  curious  and  splendid  order  will 
bloom  at  Mr.  Wilder's  soon;  Goodyera  discolor,  and  Oncidium 
flexuosum,  with  two  or  three  West  India  and  Rio  Janeiro  spe- 
cies, are  beginning  to  show  buds.  These  plants  are  very  well 
managed  and  in  good  health;  we  see  no  difficulty  in  growing 
them  as  well  as  other  plants. 

Besides  the  above  in  Crassulaceae,  /Sempervivum  arboreum 
is  in  flower  at  Mr.  Wilder's  and  at  Mr.  Sweetser's.  In  Epac- 
ridaceae,  E'pacris  impressa  is  finely  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Wales's 
forcing  flower-garden.  In  Labiacese,  Prostanthera  linearis,  in 
jEuphorbidcece,  Poinsetti«  pulcherrima,  in  Goodenflccfc,  Lechna- 
ulti'a  Baxteri,  (formosa  Bot.  Mag.)  highly  ornamental,  in  Mu- 
saccfc,  the  splendid  Strelitzia  reginre,  and  in  Orchidaceae  the 
charming  Bletia  /lyacinthina,  are  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Wilder's.  In 
Oxalidaceae,  O'xalis  rosea  is  now  ornamental  with  its  numerous 
rosy  colored  blossoms,  and  in  Priraulacea;,  the  white  and  purple 
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primroses  are  beautiful  wherever  grown.  In  Papaveraceae,  Pae- 
onia  Mouian  j:>apaveracea  and  the  variety  Banksice,  are  rapidly 
advancing  their  flower-buds,  and  have  already  opened  a  few 
blossoms  in  some  of  the  neighboring  collections. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

The  Chinese  Mulberry,  Mbrus  multicaulis. — The  immense  quantities 
of  this  tree,  now  disseminated  through  every  part  of  the  Union,  from 
the  different  nurseries,  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  test  thoroughly  its  good 
or  bad  qualities.  Its  hardihood  will  also  be  fairly  proved  by  the  present 
winter,which,  so  far  at  least,  may  be  considered  a  season  of  the  ordinary 
severity.  For  ourselves  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ..'tforus  multicaulis 
will  become  perfectly  naturalized  in  every  part  of  the  Union  south  of 
42*^  latitude,  and  that  the  facility  of  silk-rearing  will  be  wonderfully  in- 
creased by  it.  The  leaves  being  of  very  large  size,  the  trouble  of  gath- 
ering a  given  weight  is  greatly  diminished,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  two  crops  of  silk  may  be  reared  upon  them  in  a  single  sea- 
son. The  French  silk  growers  now  plant  the  Jliorus  multicaulis  entire- 
ly in  rows  or  hedges,  to  be  kept  dwarf  by  cutting  them  down  to  within 
one,  two,  or  three  feet  of  the  ground  annually.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are — pei'fect  hardihood  of  the  plants — facility  in  gathering — and 
enormous  weight  of  foliage  from  a  small  surface.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
crop  of  silk-worms  may  be  fed  on  the  leaves  from  cuttings  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  of  a  single  season's  growth,  instead,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
old  Italian  vanity,  of  waiting  until  the  tree  attained  considerable  size  be- 
fore plucking  the  foliage.  It  appears  from  accounts  in  the  French  jour- 
nals, and  from  experiments  made  by  ourselves,  that  the  JViorus  multi- 
caulis cannot  be  reproduced  with  any  certainty  from  seed,  and,  conse- 
quently, must  be  propagated  from  cuttings  or  layers.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  seed  was  imported  and  sold  by  the  American  seedsmen 
last  spring  at  enormous  prices,  but  we  believe  in  every  instance  the 
seedlings  have  shown  themselves  different  from  the  true  M.  multicaulis; 
generally  exhibiting  finer  foliage  and  more  robust  growth  than  the  white 
Italian  mulberry.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  the  seed  for  the  propagation  of  this  excellent  variety  of  the 
mulberiy,  as  no  tree  is  more  easily  grown  from  cuttings  or  layers  of  the 
branches. — A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburghf 
N.  Y. 

Hardiness  of  young  Fruit  Trees  in  elevated  situations. — It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  during  the  seasons  following  the  two  late  severe 
winters  of  1834 — 5,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
such  tender  fruits  as  the  peach,  nectarine  and  grape,  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  warm  plains  and  valleys — the  same  fruits,  in  elevated  sit- 
uations, upon  ranges  of  mountains,  &.c.  have  thriven  well  and  produced 
abundant  crops.    We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  this  several  times 
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the  past  summer,  on  the  Catskill  and  Alleghany  ranjjes  of  mountains, 
where  the  peach  trees  in  particular  were  healthy  and  loaded  with  fruit, 
when  in  the  old  and  fertile  plains  below  scarcely  a  sinarle  peach  was  to 
be  found.  The  cold,  it  is  well  known,  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
the  decrease  of  temperature  of  one  degree  of  latitude  for  every  eight 
hundred  feet  in  altitude,  and  we  must  look  for  some  other  cause  than 
temperature,  to  account  for  the  abundance  of  fruit  in  these  elevated 
sites.  This  cause  we  believe  to  be  the  superior  vigor  and  thrifiiness  of 
the  trees  in  the  new  soil  of  the  mountain  ridges,  and  the  greater  conse- 
quent hardihood  of  the  whole  system  of  the  tree  in  such  localities. 
This  opinion  receives  much  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  this  establish- 
ment, in  the  severe  winter  of  1834,  when  the  old  peach  trees  were  almost 
universally  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by  the  cold,  the  young  and 
thrifty  stocks,  many  thousand  in  number,  were  not  in  the  least  aflected. 
The  deductions  which  we  would  draw  from  these  facts  ai'e,  that  fertile 
spots  in  mountain  ranges  may  be  made  to  yield  a  profitable  return  by 
planting  them  with  the  more  delicate  fruits — and  (contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion)  that  young  trees,  in  a  highly  vigorous  state,  are  less  liable 
to  be  affected  by  intense  cold  than  old  unthrifty  trees. — A.  J.  D.,  Botan- 
ic Garden  and  Ntirsery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Maurdndya.  Barclaykna. — This  very  beautiful  plant  was  displaying 
its  flowers  on  the  south  side  of  a  building  at  the  residence  of  T.  Lee, 
Esq.  Brookline,  as  late  as  December  1.  The  severe  frosts  in  Novem- 
ber destroyed  part  of  the  foliage,  but  a  succession  of  flowers  continued 
to  appear  up  to  that  date.  Its  hardiness,  separate  from  the  elegance  of 
its  dark  tubular  shaped  corrollas,  should  recommend  it  to  every  garden. 
— Cond. 

Bleeker^s  Meadoio  Pear,  which  has  had  considerable  notoriety  as  a 
native  fruit,  has  been  much  overpraised:  it  is  certainly  not  above  a 
third  rate  variety.  I  had  an  abundant  crop  this  season.  The  great 
fault  is,  the  hardness  of  the  flesh — it  never  becoming  buttery  and  melt- 
ing like  the  fine  varieties,  either  when  ripened  on  the  tree  or  in  the 
fruit  room.  For  the  rest  it  has  a  good  flavor,  but  cannot  be  ranked 
among  good  fruits,  now  that  we  have  the  beurre  Diel,  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme,  Capiaumont,  and  so  many  other  delicious  jaears. — Yours,  Jin 
Tkmateur,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marryatt. — This  distinguished  patroness  of  botany  and  garden- 
ing was  elected,  at  a  late  meeting,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society. —  Cond. 

Garden  Engines. — An  excellent  engine  for  the  various  purposes  of 
gardening,  such  as  washing  wall  trees,  trees  in  forcing  houses,  vines  in 
graperies,  &c.  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Court-street,  Boston, 
It  throws  the  water  with  considerable  force,  and  we  have  been  inform- 
ed by  gardeners  who  have  had  it  in  use  for  some  time,  that  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable article  in  larsre  srardens  containing  graperies.  Sec. — Id. 

The  Bed  stock  (Mathiohi  inciina  and  annua.)  was  "  the  favorite 
flower"  of  Cuvier,  and  the  sentiment  which  prompted  his  preference, 
the  memory  of  a  mother,  is  as  honorable  to  his  character  as  any  more 
striking  incident  in  his  life,  in  the  capacitj"  of  the  jirofoundest  investiga- 
tor of  Nature.  What  delightful  stories  are  connected  with  many  a 
little  floweret,  and  with  what  renewed  interest  do  we  regard  the  hum- 
blest vegetable  whose  history  is  connected  with  that  of  man !  Burns 
has  immortalized  the  simple  "  crimson-tipped  flower,"  as  the  daisy, 
which  grows  in  wild  luxuriance  in  the  meadows  of  Britain,  and  we 
cannot  see  a  patch  of  its  descendants  in  the  doable  varieties  of  the  gar- 
den, without  an  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  poet  who  could  by 
the  magic  of  his  song  captivate  our  hearts.  The  meek  blue  corol  of 
the  Myositis  with  its  golden  eye,  fringing  the  bank  of  the  slugglish 
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ditch,  and  giving  grace  to  its  weedy  mai-gin,  recalls  the  token  of  true 
affection,  in  the  oft  repeated  "  Forget  me  not."  Nor  unapt  is  its  name; 
for  thoueh  it  may  long  pass  unnoticed,  from  its  unobti-usive  character, 
yet,  once  found,  it  will  ever  after  prove  a  favoi'ite.  Emotions  such  as 
these,  which  the  simpler  beauty  of  a  flower  excite,  are  worthy  the  finer 
and  higher  principles  of  our  nature,  and  evince  a  connection  and  sym- 
pathy with  nobler  and  better  things. — .R. 

Moms  multicaiilis. — We  have  left  out  this  season,  in  our  garden 
here,  upwards  of  twenty  strong  roots  of  this  plant,  with  the  object  of 
testing  its  hardiness.  The  shoots  were  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  as 
recommended  by  M.  de  Wael,  vol.  ii.  p.  391,  and  about  three  inches  of 
soil  thrown  over  them.  The  situation  is  a  sheltei-ed  one,  under  a  south- 
west fence:  and  the  unsettled  question  respecting  their  hardiness  in  this 
latitude  we  hope  to  set  at  rest. — F.  B.  H.,jr.,  Cambridgeport,  Dec. 
llth,  1836. 

Inarching  Camellias,  by  inserting  the  bottoms  of  the  Scions  in  a  phial 
of  Water.~^We  have  lately  seen  a  large  plant  of  the  camellia  in  the 
forcing  flower-garden  of  Mr.  Wales,  Dorchester,  on  which  he  has  in- 
arched several  varieties  by  this  system.  It  is  an  excellent  mode  when  it 
is  desired  to  inarch  a  large  plant  with  several  kinds,  and  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  elevating  other  plants  on  stages  for  the  same  object.  A 
scion  of  a  rare  variety  can  also  be  carried  a  great  distance,  and  inarched 
on  to  another  plant. — Cond. 

Pfeoraia  Moutan  papaverucea  var.  Hawes'n. — A  plant  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  mentioned,  in  our  article  in  vol.  ii,  p.  371,  as  existing  in  Col. 
Perkins's  collection,  and  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  variety  RawesiY, 
will  be  in  flower  in  a  few  days  in  Mr.  Leathe's  green-house,  in  Cam- 
bridgeport.  We  hope  when  it  opens  to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  its 
true  name. — Cond. 

Forty-fold  Potato, — This  fine  variety,  which  we  have  frequently 
noticed,  and  which  has  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  the  past 
season,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  so  the  coming  one,  is  an  enormous  pro- 
ducer, and  we  have  been  informed  by  several  gentlemen,  who  have 
grown  it,  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  generallj^  found  in  a  hill  is  three 
times  the  number  of  any  other  sort.  Owing  to  this  large  number,  the 
potatoes  are,  consequently,  not  so  large  in  size  as  they  would  be  were 
there  not  so  many  in  a  hill;  a  gentleman  who  raised  upwards  of  fifty 
bushels  year  before  last,  observed  this,  and,  the  past  season,  ordered  but 
one  potato  to  be  planted  in  a  hill;  but  when  the  crop  was  dug  the  num- 
ber of  potatoes  was  found  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  the  year  before.  The 
coming  season  he  informs  us  that  he  shall  cut  them  up  into  sets,  and  in 
this  manner  one  potato  will  plant  three  or  four  hills:  what  the  result 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  potatoes  will 
be  less  in  number  and  of  much  larger  size.  The  same  gentleman  has 
stated  to  us  that  he  thinks  it  is  the  best  variety  he  has  ever  eaten. — 
Cond. 

Loasa  nitida. — This  plant,  which  has  been  recommended  as  a  beau- 
tiful annual,  is  not  deserving  a  place  in  the  flower  garden.  The  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  prickly  armature,  which  appear  to  be  hollow 
tubes,  secreting  a  poisonous  fluid.  The  flowers  cannot  be  plucked 
without  some  of  their  prickles  stinging  the  hand,  which  wounds  are 
generally  attended  with  considerable'pain.  When  there  are  so  many  an- 
nuals which  are  so  much  more  beautiful  than  this,  it  seems  singular  that 
it  should  have  ever  been  recommended  to  cultivation. — Id. 

Araucaria  imbricdta. — Plants  of  this  spendid  species  are  for  sale  by 
Mr.  Buist,  Philadelphia.  This  species,  as  also  most  all  the  coniferous 
tribe,  are  multiplied  extensively  by  cuttings  and  layers  by  the  French 
nurserymen.     We  hope  to  see  it  in  all  collections  of  plants. — Id, 
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Art.  II.     Queries,  Criticisms,  ^~c. 

Errata.— In  our  last,  at  p.  15,  bottom  line,  for  '*■  East  Cambridge," 
read  West  Cambridge;  p.  28,  line  20  from  the  top,  for  "  gloria  belgi- 
ca,"  read  gloria  miindi.  In  this  number,  p.  41,  line  12,  from  the  top, 
for  "O'xalis,"  read  O'xalis;  p.  57,  for  "Dr.  Isaac  Mease,"  read  Dr. 
James  Mease. 

Rbsaferox  and  the  Kamtschatka  rose  identical. — A  remark  will  be 
noticed  in  the  "  List  of  Plants"  attached  to  the  December  number  of 
the  second  volume  of  this  Magazine,  page  470,  respecting  the  specific 
of  a  large  single  red  rose,  commonly  known  in  the  few  gardens  in  which 
it  is  cultivated,  as  J?6sa  ferox.  By  that  remark  it  would  appear  that 
this  commonly  received  name  Avas  not  correct.  With  this  opinion  I 
entirely  disagree,  and  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. 

I.  Bosa  Biebersteinn  Lindl.,  or  J?osa  ferox  Bieb,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  genuine  species,,  having  white  Jiowers,  will  be  found  to  belong 
to  that  group  of  roses,  whose  stems  are  covered  with  very  minute 
prickles,  and  which  have  small  delicate  leaves,  which,  from  their  strik- 
ing likeness,  are  termed  Pimpinellifolise.  To  this  group  belong  the 
beautiful  Scotch  rose  and  its  numerous  varieties,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  its  type. 

II.  The  Kamtschatka  rose  has  neither  pimpernel  leaves  nor  minute 
prickles;  on  the  contrary,  its  foliage  is  very  large  and  of  a  vivid  green, 
and  its  prickles  stotit,  rigid  and  long,  and  of  uniform  size. 

III.  This  rose  will  also  be  found  to  be  of  Caucasian  origin,  the  i?6sa 
ferox  of  Lawrence  and  the  J?6sa  kamchatica  of  Redoute. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  still  inclined  to  maintain  the  common  appel- 
lation of  the  plant  in  question,  unless  other  and  moi'e  decisive  authority 
is  adduced  to  invalidate  its  prior  claims. — ^4n  admirer  of  Rosa  ferox. 

Sago  Palm  (Ci/cas  revolhta.) — A  plant  in  full  bloom  was  presented 
at  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition,  in  October  last. 
Can  any  of  our  friends  inform  us  whether  it  was  a  male  or  female? — 
■Cond. 


Art.  III.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday^  December  31st. — Exhibited.  From  J.  Heard,  Esq.,  Bur- 
germeester  pears,  (see  Mr.  Manning's  account  of  this  fruit,  p.  48.) 
From  B.  Weld,  Roxbury,  Passe  Colmar  pears.  From  P.  C.  Brooks, 
Esq.,  Burgermeester  pears.  From  B.  V.  French,  Bellflower  and  Dan- 
vers  sweet  apples.     From  James  Eustis,  Baldwin  apples. 

January  1th. — Exhihited.  From  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  Lewis,  Wilkin- 
son and  Passe  Colmar  pears,  all  fine  s])ecimens:  also  Marygold  and 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apples.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Chandler  ap- 
ples, and  a  kind  called  the  Queening,  but  not  the  true  variety  known  by 
this  name;  the  Chandler  apples  we  have  before  stated  to  be  an  excellent 
fruit.    From  James  Eustis,  apples,  very  handsome,  the  name  imknown. 

January  l-lth. — Exhibited.  From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Carhousc, 
Fama  Gnsta,  and  Michtel  Henry  pippin  apples:  also  a  kiud,  the  name 
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unknown;  the  first  named  fruit  was  handsome  and  of  fine  flavor.  From 
R.  Manning,  Nelis  d'hiver  and  Newtown  virgoulouse  pears;  the  former 
is  a  fine  fruit,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Manning  in  his  excellent  article 
in  the  present  number. 


Art.  IV.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^c. 

Potatoes  : 

f~,  <  per  barrel, .  . 

Common,  <  ^      ,      ,    ,' 

'  (_  per  bushel,  .  . 

^,  ^  per  Ijarrel, 

Cnenanffoes,  <  '      i     i    i 

"      '  (  per  bushel, 

■p,     .       ,   S  per  barrel...  . 

Ea«'P°'t'l  per  bushel... 
Turnips:  common, 

per  bushel, 

■c,        1    ^  per  barrel,..  .  . 

^'■'=°'='''Uer  bushel,.... 
Onions  : 

per  bushel 

white,  {  P^'"  ''""'=•'' 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  . 

Radishes,  per  bimch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumliead, 

Red, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


Canada,  per  pound, 

Winter  crook  neck, per  pound. 

Lima,  per  pound, 

West  India,  per  pound. 


From,    To 
$  cts.  $  cts 


50  1  75 
62^  75 
00    2  25 


75 
50 
00 

50 
50 
50 

00 

4 

4 
75 
75 
75 

m 

12h 
17 
20 
14 


50 

00 

00 

25 

10 

12^ 

50 


none. 
7 
6 

none. 


Pumpkins,  each, '     12^ 


1  00 
3  00 
1  25 

75 

75 

1  25 
6 
6 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

17 


Pot  and  Stveet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sage,  per  poimd, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., 

Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert  : 

Conmion,  i  P*^'"  l^'"'!^]' 

(  per  bushel, 

N.  Y.  Pippins,  ^P*^'"^'^''^'' 
^^      '  (  per  bushel. 

rrel, 

per  bushel, 


Russets,  ^P""^^'"''^'' 


Baldwins,  • 


per  barrel, 

per  bushel,.  .  .  . 
Golden  Pippins,  per  bushel, 

Bellflower,  per  bushel, 

Pears  : 
St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  .. 
Passe  Colmar,  per  dozen,.  . 
Chaumontel,  per  half  peck, 
Messire  Jean,  per  half  peck, 


From 

To 

<?cts. 

<?cts 

25 

17 

20 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

^  per  barrel,. 


Baking,  %        i     i    i 
°   (  per  bushel 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (foreign,)  per  pound, 

White  Malaga, 

Purple  Malaga, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 


^  C  per  box. 

Oranges,  i  '        - 


per  dozen, 

T  ^  per  box, 

Lemons,  \  '       ,    ' 

'  (  per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts    5  Pe'- barrel, 

Wahiuts,  ^  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


50 
none. 
50 
37i 
50 
50 


none. 

6  00 

25 

25 
20 

none. 

3  00 
25 

3  00 
25 
25 

4  00 
4  50 
2  25 

12 
4 
3 


1  00 


75 
50 
00 
00 

00 

37i 


50 
50 
50 
37i 

00 
00 
50 
14 

6 

6 


Remarks.  There  has  been  but  a  slight  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
market  since  our  last  report.  Sales  continue  dull,  and  very  little  is  done 
in  shipping.     Potatoes,  of  common  kinds,  of  rather  ordinary  quality, 
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are  abundant;  there  have  been  the  usual  arrivals  from  the  eastward, 
but  few  of  the  very  best  quality  have  come  to  hand;  consequently 
prime  Eastports  and  Chenangoes  demand  a  high  price  and  a  quick  sale. 
Salsify  is  scarce,  and  but  little  is  brought  in;  it  is  not  yet  cultivated  to 
much  extent  for  the  market.  What  radishes  are  received  are  very  good, 
but  they  come  in  slowlj*. 

Cabbages  remain  as  at  our  last,  but  the  quality  of  those  now  sold  is 
poorer;  they  are  exceedingly  small.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce;  they  de- 
mand a  good  price,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  raised  in 
greater  abundance.  Lettuces  are  scarce,  but  will  probably  soon  be 
brought  in;  during  this  month  they  are  less  abundant  than  in  any  other 
in  the  year.  Celery  is  quite  scarce,  and  the  supplies  of  fine  roots 
are  received  from  New  York:  this  should  not  be;  the  marketmen  of 
this  vicinity  might  raise  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all  demands;  some 
roots  of  the  giant  red  and  white  have  come  in  this  year;  this  is  much 
preferable  to  the  common  sort,  and  it  should  be  generally  cultivated,  as 
it  commands  a  more  ready  sale,  from  its  beautiful  appearance  ;  its 
quality  is  also  better  than  the  old  kind. 

Of  squashes  there  is  scarcely  one  of  any  sort  to  be  found  in  the  mar- 
ket. Arrivals  from  the  West  Indies  are  looked  for,  but  there  are  none 
of  this  kind  remaining  on  hand;  a  few  crooknecks  may  be  found,  which 
quickly  sell  at  our  highest  prices. 

Sales  of  apples  continue  very  dull.  Fruit  keeps  Avell  this  season,  and 
finer  specimens  were  never  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year.  New  York 
pippins  have  advanced  a  little.  Chaumontel  pears  are  very  plenty,  but 
other  dessert  varieties  are  gone.  CranbeiTies  bring  an  exorbitant  price; 
they  have  not  probably  been  as  scarce  for  twenty  years.  Malaga  grapes 
are  yet  plentiful.— Fowrs,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Jan.  20,  1837. 


Art.  V.     Meteorological  Notice. 

FOR    DECEMBER. 


The  month  of  December  was  much  milder  than  was  anticipated  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather  in  November,  No  snow  fell  during  the 
month,  and  there  were  several  rainy  days:  after  the  25th,  howev- 
er, the  thermometer  ranged  considerably  lower,  and  the  last  three  or 
four  days  of  the  month  it  fell  below  zero  in  the  morning.  Prevailing 
winds,  as  usual  at  this  season,  N.  W. 

Thermometer, — Mean  temperature,  26^  16' — highest  50°  above; 
lowest,  6^  below  zero. 

Winds. — N.  two  davs — N.  E.  one— S.  E,  two — S.  five — S.  W.  seven 
— W.  four— N.  W.  ten. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  fourteen  days — light,  seventeen. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  eight  days — Fair,  sixteen  days — 
Cloudy,  seven. 

Rainy,  six  days. 
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HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    FEBRUARY. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  but  little  can  be  done,  except  where  there 
are  forcing-houses.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  however, 
the  pruning  of  orchards  may  be  commenced;  large  fruit-trees  in  the 
garden  may  also  be  pruned  of  all  decayed  branches. 

In  the  forcing  department  there  will  be  plenty  of  work,  especially  if 
it  is  very  extensive.  Where  there  are  several  ranges,  trees  will  be  in 
fruit  in  one,  in  flower  in  another,  and  just  breaking  their  buds  hi  a  third. 
We  have  not  room  in  this  page  to  go  into  detail,  but  must  refer  those 
wanting  information  to  the  articles  on  forcing  among  the  original  com- 
munications. 

Grape  vines  in  the  green-house  will  begin  to  swell  their  buds  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  month;  tie  them  up  neatly  to  the  trellis  as  soon  as 
they  do.' 

Grape  cuttings,  where  there  are  hot-beds,  and  it  is  wished  to  procure 
strong  vines  the  first  season,  may  be  nowput  in,  each  formed  of  a  single  eye.. 

Peach  and  other  fruit  trees  in  pots,  now  set  in  the  green-house,  will 
ripen  their  fruit  early  in  the  season. 

FLOWER     DEPARTMENT. 

Amaryllises  will  now  begin  to  throw  up  their  flower  spikes;  re-pot 
them  in  a  fresh  soil,  and  they  will  grow  rapidly. 

Roses  should  now  be  watered  tolerably  freely,  occasionally,  if  conve- 
nient, using  liquid  manure,  and  they  will  make  strong  shoots. 

Cactuses  may  now  be  watered  occasionally :  place  them  in  the  warm- 
est situation  in  the  green-house. 

Seeds  of  various  kinds  of  green-house  plants  should  now  be  sown  in 
shallow  pans. 

Jllstr miner ias  will  be  now  pushing  their  shoots  and  should  be  immedi- 
ately re-potted. 

tiyacinths,  ranunculuses,  &c.  should  have  plenty  of  air  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  may  be  grafted  at  this  season;  and  the  plants 
will  be  much  handsomer  than  when  budded. 

Dahlias :  those  who  are  eager  to  have  dahlias  in  June  should  start 
the  plants  this  month. 

Camellias  will  need  good  supplies  of  water  till  they  have  completed 
their  growth.  During  this  month  inarching  may  be  performed.  Sow 
the  seeds,  if  neglected  last  month. 

Calceolarias :  repot  these,  as  soon  as  they  requu-e  it,  into  larger  pots. 

Propagate  all  sorts  of  green-house  plants  at  this  season.  Where 
there  is  a  stove,  cuttings  may  be  put  in  the  year  round. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  beds  should  be  put  into  operation  this  month;  sow  the  seeds 
or  procure  plants  as  soon  as  possible. 

Celery,  radish,  lettuce,  cauliflower  and  cabbage  seeds,  should  be 
sown  for  an  early  crop. 

Asparagus  may  be  easily  forced  in  an  ordinary  hot-bed;  but  the  roots 
should  be  laid  in  the  cellar  in  the  fall. 

Rhubarb  plants,  in  pots,  may  be  brought  forward,  by  plunging  them 
in  a  good  hot-bed. 

Tomato  seeds  should  be  planted,  to  procure  the  fruit  early  in  the 
season. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Forest  and  Timber  Trees,  the  Osage  Orange,  ^-c. 
By  William  Kenrick,  Author  of  the  New  American  Or- 
chardist. 

I  AM  induced  to  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  timber  trees,  to 
which  I  shall  add  some  observations  on  other  subjects.  I  was 
induced  to  this  by  an  observation  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
The  Cultivator,  a  valuable  work  published  by  Judge  Buel,  at 
Albany,  wherein,  speaking  of  the  Osage  orange,  (Madura  au- 
rantiaca,)  he  says,  "  The  Osage  orange  is  tender,  even  more 
tender  than  the  Morus  viulticaulis,  as  it  had  there  been  killed 
down  to  the  ground  every  winter.''''  These  are  the  words,  as  nigh 
as  I  can  recollect,  in  substance.  I  had  stated,  in  some  of  the 
periodicals  last  spring,  v.hich  I  have  seen  copied  into  other  jour- 
nals at  Hartford  and  Albany — that  the  Osage  orange  was  a  hardy 
tree,  as  it  had  sustained  the  .rigors  of  the  last  seven  years  near 
Boston.  I  have  two  trees  standing  on  the  hill  where  I  reside, 
one  seven,  and  the  other  eight  inches  in  circumference — the  one 
ten  feet  high,  and  the  other  eleven  feet;  here  they  have  stood 
since  the  spring  of  1829,  Vvithout  any  protection,  and  are  yet 
uninjured  by  our  worst  winters;  one  in  a  northerly  and  bleak  ex- 
position, the.otlier  north-westerly — the  soil  loamy,  springy,  resting 
on  a  solid  hard  pan  of  gravelly  clay.  The  tree  being  yet  rare  here, 
I  know  none  so  large  in  this  state,  except  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
in  Cambridge,  where  I  think  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  general- 
ly bought  these  trees,  but  never  recollect  to  have  lost  one  single 
tree  by  winter. 

Yet  when  I  had  read  the  account  of  Judge  Buel,  and  towards 
the  last  of  December,  and  some  time  after  winter  had  set  in,  re- 
collecting I  had  a  nursery  of  a  few  thousands  of  these  trees  on 
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some  low  sloping  land,  which  I  bought  late  last  spring,  and  then 
only  a  year  old,  I  caused  horse  manure  to  be  spread  over  the 
roots,  leaving  the  tops  quite  exposed  as  before.  1  have  but  little 
or  no  fears  for  their  fate. 

We  know  from  experience  that  even  in  our  climate  the  pear, 
the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  the  quince,  while  young,  and  but  of  a 
single  summer's  growth,  are  tender  trees^  and  require  proteciion, 
during  the  first  winter,  on  a  naked  and  defenceless  soil.  We 
know  that  these  trees,  during  the  first  winter,  are  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  by  frost  and  destroyed,  unless  we  afford  them  pro- 
tection; but  in  the  second  winter,  if  they  grow  well,  we  have 
rarely  witnessed  any  injury  from  winter. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  climate  of  the  valley  of  the 
great  Hudson  river  is  exposed  to  a  degree  of  extreme  cold  dur- 
ing winter,  which  is  unknown  in  the  same  latitudes  on  high  hills 
remote  from  that  river,  or  on  the  lands  near  the  sea.  The  same 
remarks  may  apply  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  from  the 
position  of  this  river,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  Canada 
to  the  sea. 

I  have  good  evidence  that  the  climate  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  North  river  is,  in  all  low  situations,  another  and  much  more 
severe  and  destructive  climate,  during  winter,  than  ours  at  Bos- 
ton,— the  extreme  cold  of  Canada  being  brought  down  and  con- 
centrated by  the  prevailing  winds,  which  usually  blow  either  north 
or  south,  and  seldom  across  the  stream;  and  the  frosts  of  summer 
are  more  common  and  destructive  in  these  valleys,  as  the  dews 
exhaled  by  day  descend  and  rest  on  these  valleys  by  night.  I 
have  evidence  of  this  in  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  cherry 
trees,  particularly  at  Albany,  and  of  some  other  trees  which  in 
other  situations  are  deemed  hardy.  Albany  being  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Boston,  I  have  never  particularly  noticed  in  our  jour- 
nals how  low  the  thermometer  had  descended  at  that  place.  I 
only  recollected  once  to  have  observed  that  it  descended  as  low 
as  twenty-four  degrees  below  zero;  but  it  may  at  times  have  gone 
down  much  lower,  as  I  think  I  remember  seeing  an  account  that 
it  had  descended  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero  at  Troy,  which  is 
but  ten  miles  above  Albany.  I  am  further  assured  by  gentlemen 
on  whom  I  can  rely,  that  the  whole  valley  not  only  of  the  North 
river,  but  also  of  the  Connecticut,  is  another  and  distinct  climate 
from  ours.  I  have  accounts  of  the  occasional  destruction  of 
large  bearing  hardy  trees  by  our  late  winters,  as  far  down  the 
river  as  Glastonbury,  below  Hartford,  particularly  of  the  pear, 
peach  and  cherry,  also  of  the  hardy  forest  trees  occasionally  for 
many  miles  above.  Two  years  ago  the  thermometer  was  as  low 
as  thirty-three  degrees  below  zero  at  Northampton,  and  this  win- 
ter I  noticed  it  had  descended  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero  on 
this  same  river,  at  Hanover,  Vt. 
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The  Osage  orange  is  a  beautiful  tree;  its  leaves  bear  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  orange  tree,  and  the  wood,  like  that 
of  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long  sharp  spines.  At  Philadelphia 
it  is  asserted  that  it  makes  the  finest,  the  strongest,  and  most 
beautiful  hedge  in  the  world,  being  set  out  in  a  single  row,  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder. 

As  to  the  timber,  my  authorities  are,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sevier, 
late  member  of  Congress  from  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Flint,  who 
wrote  the  account  of  the  Western  States,  who  assert  that  the 
wood  is  remarkably  tough,  strong  and  elastic,  and  is  preferred 
by  the  Indians  to  all  other  wood  for  bows,  and  hence  its  name  of 
boiD  ivood.  The  timber  admits  a  fine  polish,  and  is  useful  as 
such  to  the  cabinet  maker.  For  timber,  they  assert  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  in  the  world,  and  is  preferred,  in 
the  construction  of  steam-boats,  even  to  live  oak. 

Observing  the  remarkably  hard  texture  of  the  three-thorned 
acacia,  I  had  suggested  that  this  wood  promised  to  become  a 
most  valuable  timber  tree,  like  some  others  of  the  same  tribe; 
but  this  suggestion  was  contradicted  in  some  of  our  eastern  jour- 
nals, where  it  was  asserted  that  the  timber  was  worthless.  But 
Mr.  Flint  has  assured  us,  in  his  work  on  the  western  country, 
that  the  three-thorned  acacia  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  of 
all  the  varieties  of  timber,  and  is  much  used  in  the  construction 
of  steam-boats  on  the  western  waters. 

It  is  truly  said  by  artificers  in  wood,  that  for  many  purposes  a 
pound  of  wood  is  stronger  than  a  pound  of  iron.  In  regard  to 
strength^  the  oak,  the  shagbark,  and  the  ash  are  among  the  most 
valuable  known  with  us,  in  our  climate,  and  are  applied  to  an  in- 
finite variety  of  uses.  The  ash,  though  less  durable  than  the 
oak,  is  light  and  strong,  elastic,  and  works  very  smooth,  and  is 
therefore  very  superior  to  oak  for  a  variety  of  uses;  for  the  shafts 
and  springs  of  riding  carriages  particularly.  There  may  be, 
however,  some  kinds  of  wood  even  superior  to  the  ash  for  all 
these  purposes.  I  have  observed,  for  this  last  purpose,  that  the 
lance  wood  has  lately  been  used,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  far  superior,  stronger,  more  firm  and  elastic,  inas- 
much as  the  shafts  and  springs  of  chaises  formed  from  this  mate- 
rial required  but  half  the  volume  or  thickness  as  ash;  iron  or 
steel  could  not  for  these  purposes  supply  its  place.  I  know  that 
the  wood  of  tropical  countries  is  more  solid  and  compact  gene- 
rally than  ours,  but  I  hope  some  kinds  may  be  found  in  our  own 
extensive  country  equally  as  good  and  far  superior  to  our  native 
timber,  and  adapted  to  our  climate. 

Respectfully,  your  friend, 

William  Kenrick. 

JVonantum  Hill,  JS^ewton,  Jan.  1837. 
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Art.   II.       The   Garden.     By  the  Hon.   J.    Buel,  Albany, 
Conductor  of  the   Cultivator. 

I  CONSIDER  a  good  garden  not  only  as  contributing  largely  to 
the  sustenance  and  health  of  the  family,  but  as  a  pretty  good  in- 
dication of  the  taste,  comfort  and  refinement  of  its  inmates. 
Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  and  rational  enjoyment  than 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  gathered  or  plucked  at  maturity  from 
one's  own  garden.  They  are  luxuries  that  cannot  be  purchased. 
Desirous  of  contributing  my  mite  to  their  extension  and  improve- 
ment, I  send  you  some  remarks,  principally  quoted  from  high 
authority,  on  the  vernal  management  of  the  fruit  department, 
which  deservedly  holds  a  high  rank,  both  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  of  profit,  in  this  branch  of  rural  labor. 

The  varieties  of  the  pear  now  in  culture  furnish  a  succession 
of  fine  fruit  for  the  table  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  year. 
Trees  planted  by  the  father  comfort  and  enrich  his  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  serve  to  carry  down  his  name 
to  a  grateful  posterity.  They  are  delicious  for  family  use,  and 
always  command  a  good  price  in  the  market.  The  Virgoulouse 
of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  usually  sold  at  two  to  three  dollars 
the  bushel,  and  I  have  seen  them  sold  at  fiifteen  to  seventeen  dol- 
lars the  barrel;  and  other  varieties,  equally  luscious,  need  but  be 
better  known  to  command  an  equal  price.  The  plum  and  the 
peach,  where  the  latter  can  be  grown,  are  equally  desirable  for 
family  use,  and  profitable  for  the  market.  The  same  remark 
holds  good  as  to  the  grape,  with  the  further  advantage,  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  plum,  may  be  preserved  fresh  and  fine  for  winter 
use,  by  alternating  them  in  stone  jars,  with  cotton  batting  or  dry 
saw-dust.  The  smaller  fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry,  are  all  easily  multiplied  from  a  succession 
of  delicacies  for  the  table  for  two  or  three  months,  and  are  more 
or  less  promotive  of  health.  All  these  fruits  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  farmer  in  superior  excellence,  without  seriously  abstracting 
from  the  labors  of  the  farm.  They  may  be  most  of  them  kept  in 
a  dried  state,  for  family  use  or  for  market,  during  the  year;  and 
when  beet  sugar  becomes  as  abundant  here  as  it  is  now  in  France, 
an  event  which  I  expect  ere  long  to  see  realized,  preserved 
fruits  may  become  as  common  with  our  farmers,  and  be  made  to 
contribute  as  largely  in  our  bills  of  fare,  as  they  now  do  in  some 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent. 

The  season  for  transplanting,  and  for  propagating  by  grafting, 
layering,  and  by  cuttings,  being  at  hand,  some  remarks  upon 
these  processes  will  not  be  considered  impertinent,  and  I  trust 
not  unprofitable. 
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The  first  step  is,  where  scions  are  to  be  employed,  either  as 
grafts  or  cuttings,  to  secure  the  desired  varieties  without  delay. 
They  should  be  separated  from  the  parent  stock  before  the  bud 
begins  to  swell.  They  may  be  transported  to  any  reasonable 
distance,  and  kept  till  wanted  for  use  in  a  cellar,  or  with  their 
butt-ends  well  plunged  in  earth.  The  larger  fruits  maybe  prop- 
agated by  grafting  or  layering;  the  grape,  currant,  quince  and 
gooseberry  by  cuttings.  As  you  have  already  treated  on  these 
processes  in  your  Magazine,  I  will  quote  from  Professor  Rennie, 
to  explain  more  fully  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  they 
depend  for  success. 

"  Scientific  Principles  for  Transplanting. 

"  The  removing  of  growing  plants  from  one  part  of  the  garden 
to  another  is  done  for  various  reasons,  and  the  science  of  trans- 
planting will  consequently  depend  on  the  intention  of  the  garden- 
er in  the  operation.  The  principal  facts  to  be  recollected  are, 
that  every  plant  takes  its  food  by  the  tips  of  the  root  fibres,  and 
that  the  sap  thence  carried  up  into  the  leaves  has  much  of  its 
water  and  oxygen  carried  oiF  by  exposure  to  light,  particularly  to 
sunshine.  It  follows,  that  if  part  or  all  of  the  tips  of  the  root 
fibres  be  broken  off  or  bruised,  the  plant  will  be  kept  hungry  or 
starved,  just  as  an  animal  would  be,  with  its  mouth  much  injured 
or  blocked  up;  while  if  a  plant  in  such  a  state  is  placed  in  the 
sunshine,  the  water  and  oxygen  carried  off  thereby  will  very 
soon  cause  it  to  flag,  wither  and  die. 

"  Transporting. — If  the  gardener's  object  then  be  simply  to 
move  plants  from  one  place  to  another,  without  affecting  their 
growth  in  any  way,  it  will  be  important  to  preserve  every  root 
fibre  entire;  and  even,  when  this  can  be  done,  to  take  it  up  with 
part  of  the  soil  in  which  it  has  been  growing,  or  with  a  large  ball 
of  earth,  as  it  is  termed.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  root 
fibres  ought  to  be  placed  in  their  new  station,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  manner  they  were  at  first;  and  hence  dibbing,  where 
the  soil  is  at  all  stiff",  will  be  a  bad  practice,  from  its  being  cer- 
tain to  confine  and  crush  the  root  fibres  within  the  walls  of  the 
dibbed  hole. 

"If  it  be  found  impossible  to  preserve  these  root  fibres  from 
injury,  or  to  replant  them  exactly  as  they  were,  then,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  loss  of  water  and  oxygen,  the  plants  ought  to  be 
shaded  from  the  light,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  they  ought  to 
have  a  suitable  proportion  of  their  leaves  or  branches  cut  off". 
De  Candolle  says,  this  practice  was  wont  to  be  so  universal  upon 
the  continent,  that  the  gardener's  maxim  was,  '  If  you  plant  your 
own  father,  you  must  cut  off" his  head.'  Sir  Henry  Stewart  has 
proved  the  bad  science  of  such  universal  barbarity. 

"  It  is  important  not  to  plant  the  roots  too  deep,  so  as  to  be 
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out  of  the  reach  of  air,  or  too  shallow  to  expose  them  to  drought." 
If  the  holes  are  made  sufBciently  large  and  deep,  so  as  to  have 
the  roots  surrounded,  when  the  plant  is  in  its  place,  by  well  pul- 
verized surface  mould,  a  tree  should  not  be  planted  more  than  an 
inch  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery.  The  object  in  trans- 
planting cabbage,  brocoli,  &c.  is,  by  checking  their  growth,  to 
throw  them  earlier  into  flower  or  head.  Trees  are  frequently 
transplanted  in  their  young  state,  by  nurserymen,  purposely  to 
abridge  their  long  roots,  and  to  increase  their  root  fibres.  They 
are  therefore  in  the  best  condition  for  final  planting,  after  they 
have  been  one  year  transplanted,  and  done  well,  in  the  nursery. 
They  are  then  removed  with  nearly  their  entire  roots. 

"  Scientific  Principles   of    Stkiking. 

"  By  certain  experiments,  not  by  any  means  praiseworthy, 
yet,  beyond  all  question,  it  has  been  proved  that,  if  the  head  of  a 
snail  or  earth-worm  be  cut  off,  the  body  will  not  only  live  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  a  new  head  will  be  reproduced,  with  a 
mouth  capable  of  taking  food.  By  similar  experiments  it  has 
been  found  that  the  legs  of  spiders  and  the  feet  of  frogs,  when 
cut  off,  are  reproduced. 

"  Upon  a  similar  principle,  when  the  roots  of  certain  plants, 
which  are  to  them  what  the  head  is  to  animals,  are  cut  off,  new 
roots  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  reproduced.  The 
chief  condition  required  for  the  reproduction  of  such  roots,  is 
the  preservation  of  their  life,  till  the  roots  have  time  to  form,  and 
various  expedients  are  resorted  to  with  this  view,  as  well  as  for 
the  quick  production  of  their  roots. 

"  Striking  by  Layers. — The  common  mode  of  striking  by 
layers  is  to  select  a  branch,  to  slit,  tongue,  or  cut  it  half  through, 
in  a  direction  sloping  upwards,  or  to  take  off  a  ring  of  bai'k,  or 
pierce  it  in  several  directions  with  a  brad-awl,  or  twist  a  wire 
round  it,  to  bring  the  part  operated  upon  in  the  earth,  leaving  the 
point  above  ground,  and  to  fix  it  in  its  place  by  a  crotched  stick. 
The  descending  pulp,  otherwise  called  elaborated  sap,  or  cam- 
brun,  is  stopped  short  by  the  cut,  in  its  passage  toward  the  root, 
rood  buds  are  formed  by  it,  which  soon  send  out  roots  into  the 
moist  earth,  and  when  these  are  deemed  strong  enough  to  feed 
the  plant,  the  branch  is  cut  off  a  little  below,  and  the  tree  in 
miniature  is  ready  for  planting  out.  The  soil  should  not  be  too 
damp,  lest  the  cut  part  canker. 

"  Scientific  Principles  of  Grafting. 

"  When  the  finger  is  cut  with  a  knife,  the  blood-vessels  soon 
contract  their  cut  extremities  into  an  opening  so  narrow,  that  the 
thicker  and  red  part  of  the  blood  cannot  pass,  and  the  bleeding 
herefore  ceases.     But  even  then  there  oozes  out  the  thin  watery 
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part  of  the  blood,  consisting  chiefly  of  matter,  the  same  or  similar 
to  the  white  of  an  egg,  which,  being  thus  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  blood,  thickens  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  the  white  of 
the  egg  does  by  boiling.  If  the  lips  of  the  finger  cut  according- 
ly be  kept  close  together  by  sticking  plaster,  they  will  become 
united  by  means  of  this  natural  glue  or  serum  in  little  more  than 
a  day.  Upon  the  same  principle  I  once  succeeded,  as  others 
have  done,  in  managing  to  unite  the  whole  upper  joint  of  a  finger 
which  a  boy  had  chopped  oil'  by  machinery;  and  experiments 
have  been  successful  in  causing  the  spur  of  a  cock  to  unite  and 
grow  upon  his  comb. 

"  It  is  upon  similar  principles  that  the  science  of  grafting  is 
founded;  for  if  a  young  branch,  like  the  boy's  finger,  be  taken  off 
by  a  clean  cut,  and  the  cut  extremities  immediately  joined,  the 
descending  pulp  will  thicken  like  the  watery  part  of  blood,  and 
while  it  remains  soft  the  sap  from  the  cut  end  of  the  sap-vessels 
will  force  its  way  through  to  their  continuation  above  in  the  cut 
slit,  which,  if  the  process  be  successfully  managed,  will  grow  as 
well,  or  nearly,  as  if  it  never  had  been  cut. 

"  If,  again,  instead  of  applying  the  same  cut  scion  to  the  part 
it  was  cut  from,  a  scion  from  another  tree  be  applied,  as  if  I  had 
applied  to  the  boy's  finger  the  tip  of  another  boy's  finger,  chop- 
ped off  by  the  same  accident,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  similar  healthy  joining  might,  by  care,  be  effected. 
In  the  case  ^f  animals,  indeed,  such  joinings  are  rare,  because 
rarely  tried,  but  in  garden  plants  they  are  exceedingly  common, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  esteemed  varieties  of  valuable  fruits 
and  flowers,  accidentally  produced  by  cultivation,  as  well  as  for 
forwarding  the  fruiting  of  young  trees,  since  seedlings  require 
years  to  arrive  at  a  bearing  state. 

"  On  examining  the  joining  of  a  graft  about  a  fortnight  after  it 
has  been  made,  I  have  found,  as  in  a  healing  finger-cut,  a  number 
of  small  roundish  grains,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  layer,  produced 
from  the  thickening  of  the  pulp,  and  destined  to  form  the  hard 
substance  terrr^cl  the  callus,  which  in  general  projects  a  little 
externally,  and  the  scar  differs  in  appearance  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  bark.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  space  between  the  pulp- 
wood  and  the  bark  that  the  uniting  substance  is  formed,  and 
therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  slip  to  be  grafted  must  have  this 
part  applied  to  the  same  part  of  the  stock,  and,  if  these  difier  in 
thickness,  at  least  to  one  side. 

"  One  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  this  process  is,  that 
the  sorts  to  be  grafted  should  be  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  because, 
in  that  case,  the  arrangement  of  the  sap  and  pulp-vessels  being 
similar,  dieir  cut  ends  will  more  readily  apply  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  less  obstruction  or  interruption  of  the  circulating  juices  will 
take  place. 
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*'  To  this  principle  there  is  an  exception,  arising  from  the  pe- 
culiar design  which  the  graft  is  intended  to  fulfil.  Where  the 
design  is  to  increase  fruit-bearing,  the  stock  may  be  of  firmer 
texture  than  the  cutting,  as  when  a  peach  cutting  is  grafted  on  a 
plum  stock,  which,  having  narrow  vessels,  a  part  of  the  descend- 
ing pulp  is  stopped  short,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  branch. 
If  it  be  intended  to  increase  the  branches  and  leaves,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  plum  cutting  grafted  on  a  peach  stock  might  proba- 
bly do  so,  by  allowing  the  ascent  of  more  sap. 

"  Binding  of  the  Graft. — When  the  joining  has  been  made, 
by  cutting  and  properly  fitting  the  bark  of  the  slip  to  the  back  of 
the  stock,  at  least  on  one  side  thereof,  it  must  be  bound  so  as  to 
prevent  this  junction  from  being  deranged.  This  is  usually  done 
with  a  ball  of  three  parts  of  clay,  well  worked,  with  one  part  of 
fresh  horse  droppings,  and  a  little  finely  chopped  straw,  the 
whole  about  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  or  more  in  length,  be- 
ing tied  with  a  ribbon  of  bass." 

The  principle  upon  which  this  is  done,  is  to  prevent  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  from  getting  to  the  fluid  pulp  at  the 
joining,  where  it  would  unite  with  the  carbon,  and  form  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  thereby  rob  the  pulp  of  its  solidity.  The  exclu- 
sion of  light  is  necessary  on  the  same  account,  for,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  finger  cut,  the  oxygen  would  unite  with  the  carbon, 
and  would  prevent  the  thickening  of  matter  from  the  blood.  On 
the  same  account,  moisture,  by  supplying  oxygen,  would  be  in- 
jurious; and  dryness  might  act  both  as  exhausting  the  pulp,  and 
by  causing  the  edges  of  the  back  to  shrivel  and  gape,  which 
would  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  air  and  its  oxygen. 

Pruning. 

We  have  been  the  constant  advocates  for  summer  instead  of 
winter  pruning — of  pruning  after  the  leaves  have  expanded,  and 
the  limbs  have  nearly  or  quite  completed  their  vernal  growth,  in 
preference  to  pruning  when  trees  are  leafless  and  the  growth 
dormant.  We  have  done  so  because  we  considered  it  most 
rational  in  theory,  and  have  found  it  more  betieficial  in  practice. 
As  it  is  the  general  practice  to  prune  fruit  trees  at  this  season, 
we  will  capitulate  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  our  prac- 
tice. 

1.  Winter  pruning  causes  an  increase  of  spray  or  weak  limbs, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  cultivator  to  lessen,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit the  light,  heat  and  air  into  the  head  of  the  tree,  to  perfect 
and  mature  the  fruit.     On  this  point  we  quote  Prof.  Rennie: — 

"  The  head  or  branches,"  he  observes,  "  will  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  roots,  and  the  food  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished. It  will  therefore  be  preposterously  obvious  to  dream  of 
checking  the  luxuriance  of  a  tree  by  cutting  out  its  bi*anches  in 
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autumn  or  winter;  for  no  sooner  does  the  sap  begin  to  flow  in 
spring,  than  fresh  branches  will  arise  from  the  strongest  branch 
buds  below  where  the  pruning  was  made,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  sap  being  furnished,  the  tree  will  very  soon  be  as  luxuriant  as 
before  the  operation.  Frequently  it  will  be  more  so,  for  the 
pulp  laid  up  in  the  roots  the  preceding  autumn  will  be  more  apt 
to  cause  new  root  fibres  than  in  an  unpruned  tree.  So  true  is 
this,  that  weak  old  trees  are  often  headed  down,  to  render 
them  luxuriant;  though  the  same  gentleman  will  also  exten- 
sively top  luxuriant  trees  in  winter,  with  the  hope  (certain  to  be 
frustrated,)  of  checking  their  growth.  Summer  pruning,  how- 
ever, has  a  different  effect,  and  when  young  shoots  and  suckers 
are  thinned  off  in  summer,  they  prevent  a  tree  from  exhausting 
itself." 

2.  TVinter  pruning  bears  to  the  sun  and  winds  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  and  long  before  the  heading  process  can 
commence.  The  cut  part  either  dries  and  checks,  making  a 
lodgment  for  rains,  and  causes  disease  and  death,  or  the  sap  ex- 
udes from  the  wound,  producing  canker,  and  corroding  the  bark. 

3.  Both  of  these  evils  are  averted  by  summer  pruning.  New 
sprouts  are  seldom  thrown  out,  and  the  diminished  flow  of  pulp 
or  elaborated  sap  is  expended  in  healing  the  wounds,  by  cover- 
ing them  entirely,  or  their  edges,  with  new  wood;  and  in  the 
formation  of  buds. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  light,  heat  and  air  are  all  ne- 
cessary to  develope  the  excellence  of  fruit.  Without  their  co- 
operation fruit  neither  attains  its  natural  color,  consistence  or 
flavor.  Light  is  necessary  to  give  substance,  hardness  and  color. 
Heat  is  indispensable  to  the  active  circulation  of  the  sap  and  the 
formation  of  sugar,  or  the  principle  of  flavor.  And  air  is  ne- 
cessary in  modifying  the  sap,  while  undergoing  the  elaborating 
process.  Hence  the  utility  of  exposing  fruit  to  the  influence  of 
these  agents,  by  thinning  the  wood  upon  fruit  trees.  In  the 
apple,  especially,  it  is  advisable  to  train  its  top  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  funnel,  by  cutting  out  the  leading  upright  shoots  as  soon 
as  three  or  four  arms  or  branches,  at  a  proper  height,  are  sufli- 
ciently  advanced  to  receive  and  elaborate  the  sap  coming  from 
the  roots.  Upright  wood  does  not  produce  fruit  like  that  which 
inclines,  or  grows  nearly  horizontal.  So  that  taking  out  the 
leading  stem  not  only  produces  more  but  better  fruit.  As  leaves 
are  as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  roots  as  roots  are  to  the 
formation  of  leaves,  in  pruning,  one  third  of  the  stem  should  at 
least  be  left  untouched  by  the  pruning  knife. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &.c., 

J.   BUEL. 

Albany,  Jan.  24thy  1837. 
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Art.  hi.  Remarks  on  the  Duration  of  the  Improved  varieties 
of  J^ew  York  Fruit  Trees.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  cultivators  of  the  finer  varieties  of  fruit  are  much  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  which  has  ah'eady  been  considerably  agi- 
tated abroad,  without,  as  we  think,  a  recurrence  to  those  careful 
practical  observations  which  ought  to  influence  strongly  the  con- 
clusions at  which  it  is  desirable  to  arrive.  Mr.  Knight,  the 
venerable  president  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  Dr. 
Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  (of  no  small 
importance,)  that  every  variety  of  fruit  has  a  natural  period  of 
duration,  after  which  it  inevitably  decays  and  perishes.  All 
propagations  by  grafting,  inasmuch  as  they  are  but  extensions  of 
the  parent  tree  of  that  variety,  must  necessarily  therefore  follow 
the  same  laws,  and,  finally,  as  the  original  stock  becomes  en- 
feebled by  age,  decays  and  perishes,  the  same  effects  are  visible 
in  the  grafts  or  cuttings  taken  from  it.  New  varieties  are  again 
obtained  from  seed,  that  being  the  only  manner  in  which  nature 
reproduces  and  reinvigorates  herself. 

When  Mr.  Knight,  some  years  ago,  first  propounded  this  the- 
ory, he  did  not  attempt  to  fix  definitely  the  probable  duration  of 
any  varieties  of  fruit;  but  for  proofs  of  its  general  correctness, 
he  referred  to  many  fine  old  sorts  which  then  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  decay  and  degeneration,  among  which  the  English  Gol- 
den pippin,  a  variety  of  several  hundred  years  existence,  was  a 
prominent  example:  most  of  the  trees  of  that  kind  of  apple, 
showing,  at  that  time,  symptoms  of  approaching  decay  in  almost 
every  part  of  England,  except  two  or  three  of  the  southern 
counties. 

Dr.  Van  Mons,  who  has  reared  an  immense  quantity  of  trees, 
both  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  also  originated  many  excellent 
varieties,  considers  that  as  a  fine  and  improved  variety  of  fruit  is 
entirely  an  artificial  production — the  product  of  culture  alone — it 
therefore  decays  with  the  more  rapidity  the  farther  the  variety  is 
removed  from  a  state  of  nature;  in  other  words,  as  the  varieties  of 
apples,  for  example,  are  produced  in  gradually  ascending  excel- 
lence, from  the  austere  crab  to  the  most  delicious  and  highly 
flavored  dessert  apple,  by  a  successive  improvement  in  each  gen- 
eration, the  crab,  being  the  species  in  a  state  of  nature,  will  have 
the  longest  possible  period  of  duration,  while  the  last  most  im- 
proved and  most  artificial  variety,  will,  of  course,  soonest  run 
through  its  allotted  period,  and  become  extinct.  The  Doctor's 
experiments  appear  to  have  led  him  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
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fine  new  varieties,  of  pears,  for  instance,  will  not  attain  a  duration 
of  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  years! 

That  the  theory  here  briefly  stated  is,  in  some  degree,  correct, 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  details  of  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy, as  understood  at  the  present  day,  can  reasonably  doubt. 
The  question,  however,  is,  what  may  be  the  probable  duration 
of  a  healthy  variety,  and  what  are  tlie  causes  which  hasten  its 
deterioration  and  decay? 

From  many  and  repeated  observations,  we  have  been  drawn 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  duration  of  any  given  variety  of  fruit, 
which  has  been  originated  from  a  healthy  parent,  may  be  prop- 
agated for  two  or  three,  if  not  for  many,  centuries.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  grafts  taken  from  the  original  tree  of  a  certain 
variety  inevitably  follow  the  same  laws  of  nature,  and  are  affec- 
ted by  the  same  period  of  decay,  as  that  original  tree;  but  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  the  sudden  decay  of  any 
given  variety  arises  from  causes  depending  upon  the  manner  of 
its  propagation,  by  grafting  or  otherwise,  when  a  proper  attention 
is  not  paid  either  to  the  healthiness  of  the  stocks  grafted  upon, 
or  to  the  grafts  themselves.  We  conceive  this  opinion  receives 
additional  support  from  the  fact,  becoming  every  day  more  clear- 
ly understood  by  physiologists,  that  the  buds  are  as  entirely  and 
decidedly  distinct  individual  plants  as  the  seeds  themselves;  al- 
though they  may  undoubtedly,  when  separated  from  the  parent 
stem,  more  readily  carry  with  them  and  perpetuate  any  feeble- 
ness or  disease  inherent  in  the  variety,  than  the  seeds  of  the 
same. 

It  may  be  inquired  by  those  who  have  unhesitatingly  adopted 
Mr.  Knight's  theory,  how  then  do  we  account  for  the  extinction 
of  some  of  the  finest  old  varieties  of  fruit  in  those  very  districts 
and  countries  where  they  originated?  Why  are  the  Golden  pip- 
pins, the  Nonpareils,  &.c.  no  longer  thrifty  and  productive  in 
England,  as  formerly?  Why  do  "  we  no  longer  see  the  beurre's, 
the  St.  INIichael,  the  St.  Germain,  and  other  pears,  as  before,  in 
the  markets  of  Paris?"  The  usual  answer  is  that  these  varieties 
are  extinct,  from  sheer  old  age,  that  their  period  has  passed  by, 
and  they  should  be  cast  away  as  no  longer  worthy  of  cultivation. 
With  all  due  deference,  we  cannot  believe  a  word  of  this.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  fine  kinds 
of  fruit  have  only  become  "  miserable  outcasts  "  from  having 
been  carelessly  and  improperly  propagated. 

Accumulated  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  stock  and  the 
graft  exert  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  each  other.  That  as  an 
unhealthy  stock  may  communicate  its  disease  to  the  graft  growing 
upon  it,  so,  also,  a  healthy  stock  may  be  affected  by  inserting  in 
the  same  a  diseased  graft.  Many  variegated  leaved  plants  (which, 
though  generally  admired,  are  but  diseased  varieties,)  are  prop- 
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agated  by  grafting,  through  successive  generations,  without  losing 
their  unheakhy  taint,  ahhough  placed  on  the  most  healthy  stocks. 
The  common  gold-blotched  leaved  apricot  is  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion. Most  of  those  varieties  of  weeping  trees,  as  the  weeping 
ash,  cherry,  laburnum,  &c.,  which  are  the  results  of  accidental 
deformity  and  disease,  are  continually  perpetuated  by  grafting, 
without  losing  their  distorted  and  anomalous  forms,  by  being 
joined  to  healthy  individuals  of  the  same  species.  An  apple, 
known  in  some  of  the  nurseries  as  the  Vine  pippin,  so  called 
from  its  curiously  twisted  branches,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Newton  pippin,  propagated  from  some  unhealthy  and  deformed 
branch.  Do  not  these  undeniable  facts  prove  that  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable,  that  those  fruits  which  now  occur  in  some  dis- 
tricts, quite  deteriorated  and  worthless,  are  so  merely  from  having 
been  propagated  in  those  districts  from  diseased  individuals  of  such 
varieties?  If  we  suppose  that  but  four  trees  of  a  new  variety  are 
first  propagated  from  the  original  tree — that  by  chance  one  of  these 
grafts  has  been  placed  upon  a  diseased  stock,  and  that  this  tree 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  cultivator  or  nurseryman  who  propagates 
thousands  from  it,  disseminating  them  throughout  the  whole 
country,  will  not  the  disease  be  continued  more  or  less  through- 
out all  the  trees  which  he  rears?  The  trees  may,  perhaps,  for  a 
long  time,  be  fruitful  and  vigorous,  if  the  parent  was  but  slightly 
unhealthy;  but  the  latent  disease  still  remains,  and  the  whole 
propagation  will,  finally,  exhibit  symptoms  of  premature  decay. 
The  same  effects  may  follow,  in  case  the  original  tree  is  not 
propagated  from  until  it  has  reached  an  advanced  age,  if  grafts 
are  then  taken  from  old  and  unthrifty  instead  of  young  and  vigor- 
ous branches.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  to  these 
two  causes  are  owing  the  present  decayed  and  miserable  state  of 
the  fine  old  varieties  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  This  is  the 
more  strongly  confirmed  in  our  mind,  when  we  recollect  that  here 
and  there  districts  are  found  in  England  and  France,  where  these 
old  varieties  flourish  in  all  their  native  vigor  and  beauty.  Po- 
mologists  have  attempted  to  account  for  this  by  saying,  that  an  en- 
feebled variety  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  decay  and  old  age 
soonest  in  the  more  northern  districts, while  in  warmer  localities  the 
trees  may  yet  remain  in  a  great  degree  flourishing.  It  happens, 
most  unfortunately  for  this  opinion,  that  some  of  the  fine  pears, 
which  have  now  become  quite  worthless  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Paris  and  its  environs,  are  yet  very  fair  and  fruitful  in  some  of 
the  colder  counties  of  England. 

We  regret  to  perceive  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
either  from  the  causes  here  mentioned,  or  from  the  vigorous  in- 
fluence of  the  sea-breezes  in  that  neighborhood,  the  same  dete- 
rioration of  the  old  varieties  of  fruit  is  apparent,  which  is  so 
much  the  matter  of  complaint  abroad.     The  horticulturists  there 
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seem  also  inclined  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Mr.  Knight  which  we 
have  heretofore  stated.  We  can  assure  them,  malgre,  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  that  city, 
these  old  varieties  flourish  with  all  their  primitive  luxuriance,  un- 
impaired by  the  long  lapse  of  years  which  the  European  pomol- 
ogists  imagine  has  already  put  an  end  to  their  existence.*  The 
beurre's,  the  Bergamot,  the  St.  Michael  or  Virgoulouse,  some 
of  the  oldest  known  varieties  of  pears,  produce  annually  large 
crops  of  handsome  and  delicious  fruit.  The  English  Golden 
pippin,  which  INIr.  Knight  has  benevolently  consigned  to  oblivion, 
is  here  every  year  loaded  with  apples  beautiful  enough  to  have 
grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides;  and,  indeed,  these  old 
kinds  are  now  more  vigorous  than  some  of  the  newer  varieties, 
which,  probably,  from  causes  we  have  just  stated,  are  not  so 
healthy  in  appearance  as  we  could  desire.  Do  we  then  believe 
that  the  finer  varieties  of  fruit  have  generally  no  limited  period 
of  duration?  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  confident 
that  from  the  general  carelessless  of  those  persons  who  propa- 
gate fruit  trees,  the  heedlessness  with  which  they  propagate  in- 
discriminately from  every  thing  which  comes  in  their  way,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  with  which  a  disease  once  introduced  into  the 
system  of  a  tree  is  expelled  from  any  portion  of  it,  even  by 
grafting  on  the  most  healthy  stocks,  that  almost  every  variety 
will  in  time  degenerate  and  become  extinct.  But  a  knowledge 
of  these  facts  will  enable  us  to  guard  against  these  evils,  by  prop- 
agating only  from  healthy  individuals  and  upon  healthy  stocks, 
whereby  the  duration  of  any  variety  may  be  prolonged  to  an  in- 
credible extent.  It  will  teach  us,  also,  the  fallacy  of  bringing 
into  general  cultivation   any  variety,  however  new  or  promising, 


*  How  shall  we  reconcile  Mr.  Kenrick's  remarks,  in  the  American  Or- 
chardist,  p.  28,  with  those  contained  in  his  article  in  our  present  num- 
ber in  respect  to  these  fruits  ?  In  the  above  work  he  states,  that  "  those 
varieties,  therefore,  which  no  lonoer  succeed  with  us,  may  j^et  continue 
for  a  while  to  flourish  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  Union,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  interior,  beyond  the  limits  and  influence  of  the  cold  easterly 
sea-breezes  from  the  Atlantic,  which,  rising  with  the  diurnal  appear- 
ance of  the  sun,  visit  us  so  regularly  and  constantly  at  stated  seasons." 
These  remarks  were  probably  made  in  consequence  of  the  excellence 
in  which  the  varieties  of  pears  he  alludes  to  were,  and  yet  are,  produced 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  except  within  a  few 
miles  of  Boston.  But  the  climate  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  North 
river,  he  says,  is  "  another  and  much  more  severe  and  destructive 
climate  than  ours  at  Boston."  The  frosts  of  summer  are  more  com- 
mon and  destructive;  yet  all  the  pears  he  so  unhesitatingly  calls  outcasts, 
are  produced  there  ui  as  great  perfection  as  they  ever  were  on  the 
original  trees  of  these  varieties.  Certainty  this  docs  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Knight's  statement,  which  Mr.  Kenrick  has  adopted.  It  cannot  be 
the  cold  latitude  of  Boston  which  causes  these  fine  fruits  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  cultivation. — Cond. 
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which  has  been  originated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contain  within 
itself  the  germs  of  disease;  and,  finally,  that  we  may  renew  a 
fine  variety  in  any  locality,  when  it  has  become  barren  and  worth- 
less, by  procuring  scions  from  healthy  trees  of  the  same  kinds, 
growing  in  districts  where  they  are  still  flourishing. 

A.  J.  Downing. 

Botanic  Garden  and  J\'*urseries^  ) 
Mwburgh,J^.  F.,  Feb.  1837.  \ 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Geraniums,  (or  Pelar- 
goniums.) By  J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Mount 
Auburn. 

As  this  tribe  of  plants  is  now  coming  into  extensive  circula- 
tion, I  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  their  propagation  and  growth, 
premising  that  they  may  be  useful  to  your  readers  at  the  present 
time. 

I  hereby  beg  leave  to  mention,  before  I  go  any  farther,  that 
the  common  name  geranium  I  intend  to  adhere  to,  believing  that 
this  lovely  genus  of  plants  is  more  generally  known  by  its  origi- 
nal cognomen  than  by  the  scientific  one  Pelargonium. 

This  splendid  tribe  of  plants  is  so  well  known,  that  any  de- 
scription of  them  would  be  superfluous;  and  however  common 
they  may  appear  to  some  persons,  still,  perhaps,  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  plants  a  more  extensive  and  endless  vari- 
ety than  may  be  found  in  this  old  favorite  genus.  Any  person 
who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  choice  collection  in  full 
bloom,  will,  perhaps,  agree  with  me  in  saying  this  much — that  a 
more  charming  sight  is  rarely  or  ever  met  "vith  in  the  floral  king- 
dom. If  we  notice  the  amazing  difFerenc3  in  the  habits  of 
growth  of  each  variety,  the  great  diversity  of  foliage,  the  agree- 
able fragrance  of  some,  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers  of  others,  some  most  delicately  pencilled, 
and  others  gorgeously  painted,  indeed  adorned  with  every  color 
and  shade  that  art  or  taste  can  imagine,  we  must  concede  to  them 
a  rivalship  over  almost  all  other  plants.  If  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  length  of  time  they  continue  in  bloom,  the  ease  with 
which  the  very  best  varieties  are  obtained,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  one  family  of  green-house  plants  that  would  be 
so  likely  to  give  such  universal  satisfaction. 
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In  England  geraniums  are  so  much  valued,  that  houses  hav^e 
been  built  expressly  for  their  culture;  some  of  which  have  cir- 
cular fronts,  with  arched  roofs,  not  uufrequently  connected  with 
the  mansion  house,  and  others  with  span  roofs,  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  take  the  precedence  over  any  other  kind  of  structure 
for  the  growth  of  geraniums. 

To  cultivate  and  grow  geraniums  to  great  perfection,  (however 
simple  it  may  appear  to  be,)  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  well  doing  of  the  plants  that  they  be  near  the  glass,  where 
they  will  not  be  in  the  least  shaded  by  others  of  a  more  ramping 
growth;  a  free  circulation  of  air  must  be  given  every  opportu- 
nity. If  this  is  neglected,  they  are  great  tale  tellers,  and  will 
soon  speak  for  themselves.  The  most  delicate  sorts  ought  to 
be  arranged  together,  for  if  mixed  in  with  more  robust  growers, 
they  are  sure  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  their  not  being  able  to 
keep  pace  with  them.  Some  judgment  in  watering  is  also  neces- 
sary, as  some  of  the  strong  growing  sorts  need  a  much  greater 
supply  than  those  of  weaker  habits;  some  of  the  species  have 
thick  fleshy  roots,  whilst  others  again  are  fibrous  rooted.  As  a 
general  rule  to  go  by,  the  fibrous  rooted  kinds  make  the  most 
luxuriant  growth. 

The  propagation  of  these  plants  is  so  well  known,  that  almost 
every  cultivator  has  a  system  of  his  own;  therefore,  I  shall 
merely  state  the  method  I  prefer  to  all  others  yet  known  by  me. 
In  the  first  or  second  week  of  June,  make  up  a  bed  of  oak  leaves, 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  about  twelve  inches  wider  all  round 
than  the  frame  you  intend  to  use  for  this  purpose;  but  if  the 
leaves  are  not  at  hand,  use  stable  manure,  making  the  bed  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  just  stated;  but  if  the  bed,  after  it  is  made, 
should  happen  to  throw  up  a  strong  heat,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cuttings  should  by  no  means  be  placed  in  it  before  the 
heat  is  on  the  decline.  I  w-ish  the  reader  to  understand  me 
when  I  say,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  moderate  heat,  which  will 
be  the  means  of  the  cuttings  making  fine  roots  in  a  short  time. 
A  north  or  north-west  aspect  should  be  preferred.  Supposing 
this  much  is  done,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  cuttings,  proceed  to 
take  them  from  the  plants,  and  first  strip  off  two  or  three  of  the 
lower  leaves,  and  make  a  straight  cut  under  the  petiole  or  foot- 
stalk of  the  leaf,  observing  to  leave  them  not  more  than  four  in- 
ches in  length;  this  done,  prepare  as  many  \o.  1  pots,  or  the 
smallest  size  that  is  made,  as  are  wanted,  by  placing  a  piece  of 
pot  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  with  the  hollow  side  downwards, 
and  filling  it  up  to  the  rim  with  finely  sifted,  rich  soil,  with  a  portion 
of  sand  well  mixed  with  it;  then  put  only  one  cutting  in  the 
centre  of  each  pot,  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a  half  inches,  and 
thus  go  on  until  the  whole  are  finished, — then  give  them  a  gentle 
watering  with  a  watering  pot,  through  a  fine  rose.     A  few  days 
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before  the  frame  is  wanted  for  this  use,  about  four  inches  of 
light  dry  earth  should  be  put  over  the  bed,  in  order  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  regular  order  down  to  their  rims. 

This  system  of  propagating  the  geranium,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  not  be  approved  of  by  some  individuals,  who  may  think  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  this  trouble  to  propagate  a  plant 
that  almost  every  person  who  makes  the  attempt,  no  matter  what 
method  is  taken,  generally  succeeds;  nevertheless,  where  fine 
young  plants  are  preferred,  it  will  be  found,  by  trying  the  method 
I  have  proposed,  that  they  will  be  very  easily  obtained;  and  in 
situations  where  framing  is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  all  the  care 
that  is  necessary  will  be  amply  remunerated  by  the  beauty  of  the 
plants. 

If  a  north  aspect  near  to  a  high  fence  or  building  has  been 
selected,  no  shading  will  be  necessary; — observe  to  prop  up  the 
light  that  is  on  the  frame  every  fine  day  a  half  an  inch  or  an  inch. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  the  cuttings  will  be 
well  rooted,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  ascertained,  the  glass  must  be 
taken  off  altogether,  in  order  to  give  them  all  the  advantage  of 
hght  and  air,  looking  over  them  occasionally,  to  see  that  they  do 
not  suffer  for  the  want  of  water,  &c.  Plants  propagated  in  this 
manner  may  be  grown  to  any  shape  or  size  the  cultivator  wishes 
to  have  them  in  one  year;  for  by  being  rooted  in  the  first  place 
singly  in  pots,  the  plants  receive  no  check  when  they  are  repotted 
into  larger  ones,  but  will  immediately  start  and  make  a  vigorous 
growth.  The  geranium  will  soon  unite  by  being  inarched,  or 
grafted  by  approach,  making  choice  of  one  for  this  purpose  that 
is  a  free  grower,  to  work  on  such  varieties  as  any  cultivator's 
taste  may  suggest;  and  if  neatly  done  by  a  good  workman,  the 
different  varieties  when  in  flower,  on  one  plant,  are  a  great  curi- 
osity. 

Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York,  has  a  superb  collection,  embracing 
all  the  fine  English  varieties.  The  display  of  flowers  must  sur- 
pass any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

Yours, 

J.  W.   Russell. 

J\Iount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  Feb.  1837. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  for  us  to  recommend  the  above  com- 
munication by  Mr.  Russell.  The  s^eranium  is  not  grown  in  our  gardens 
to  near  the  perfection  that  it  is  in  England,  and  for  the  only  reason  that 
the  idea  is  so  prevalent  that  it  may  be  cultivated  without  any  trouble. 
This  is,  however,  an  error;  for  though  they  be  made  to  bloom  easily, 
the  plants  are  generally  drawn  up  with  spindling  shoots,  and  they  re- 
main in  beauty  but  a  few  weeks.  In  England  they  bloom  from  April 
to  August. — Cond. 
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Art.  V.      On  the  Production  of  new  varieties  of  Flowers,  from 
Seed,  by  Cross  Fertilization.     By  the  Conductor. 

The  immense  number  of  new  flowers,  as  well  as  fruits,  which 
have,  within  late  years,  been  raised  by  the  English  and  French 
horticulturists,  has  been  the  means  of  enriching  our  gardens  with 
artificial  productions,  in  many  instances,  far  more  splendid  than 
the  original  species.  At  first  this  operation  was  confined  to  a 
very  few  genera  of  plants,  but  within  the  few  past  years  almost 
every  flower  commonly  grown  in  our  gardens,  or  at  least  in  the 
gardens  of  our  transatlantic  friends,  has  been  subjected  to  the  skill 
of  the  florist.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  any  particu- 
lar plant,  so  familiar  are  these  artificial  productions  to  every  gar- 
dener; the  rose,  the  camellia,  and  particularly  the  dahlia,  have 
been  more  the  immediate  objects  of  their  care,  and  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  blossoms  of  some,  and  the  delicacy  of  others, 
of  the  latter  plant,  have  commanded,  and  indeed  have  well  de- 
served, the  highest  admiration  of  every  amateur  and  lover  of 
flowers.  There  seems  to  be,  and  there  probably  is,  no  limit 
to  the  production  of  new  varieties. 

It  Is  not  our  object  in  the  present  paper  to  go  into  a  physio- 
logical discussion  of  the  nature  of  these,  generally  termed,  hybrid 
productions,  but 'which  some  writers  seem  not  to  consider  as 
such;  but  merely  to  make  some  remarks  which  may  be  a  guide 
to  the  novice  in  tlie  raising  of  new  varieties. 

There  is  no  department  of  horticulture  or  floriculture  which 
affords  more  pleasure,  or  engages  so  much  the  interest  of  the 
cultivator,  as  the  prodxiction  of  new  varieties  of  fruits  or  flow- 
ers. To  commit  the  seed  to  the  earth,  watch  its  vegetation — 
its  progress  in  its  infant  state — its  more  mature  growth' — guard- 
ing it  from  all  dangers, — and,  finally,  as  it  begins  to  show  signs 
of  perfecting  its  fruit  or  opening  its  blossoms,  to  mark  its  daily 
progress,  until  it  greets  the  eye  of  the  impatient  cultivator,  either 
affording  him  pleasure  or  disappointment  in  its  qualities  or  proper- 
ties, is  a  source  of  intense  gratification. 

To  produce  a  new  and  superior  variety  of  any  fruit  or  flower 
is  an  achievement  of  no  mean  importance;  and  the  producer  of 
such  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  floriculture. 

To  see  at  once  the  importance  which  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  by  impregnation,  has  had  upon-  the  progress  of  floricul- 
ture, we  need  but  point  out  the  dahlia.  Some  years  ago  (not  at 
the  most  above  ten  or  twelve)  there  was  nothing  but  single  one^, 
or  very  inferior  semi-double  ones,  known  in  this  country,  l-iook, 
however,  at  the  variety  now  cultivated.  Thousands  of  kinds  of 
almost  every^  shade  of  color  (except  blue  or  any  thing  very  near 
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approaching  it,  and  Avhich  will  not  probably  be  ever  obtained,) 
and  with  several  shades  in  one  individual  flower.  Until  hybi-idi- 
zation  was  introduced,  none  other  than  self-colored  ones  were 
known — that  is,  flowers  of  which  the  petals  were  all  of  one 
shade;  but  now  we  have  shaded,  striped  and  edged  ones  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  shape.  The  camelha  is  another  instance; — until 
1819  no  seedling  varieties  had  ever  been  obtained  except  in 
China.  From  the  common  warratah,  however,  by  impregnating 
that  sort  with  the  finer  double  ones,  several  kinds,  almost  equaling 
in  splendor  the  Chinese  ones,  have  been  successively  raised.  Not 
above  eight  or  ten  varieties  have  since  the  above  date  been  in- 
troduced from  China;  yet  some  collections  in  France  and  Ger- 
many enumerate  three  or  four  hundred  sorts.  In  this  country, 
in  New  York,  several  varieties  have  been  produced,  one  or  two 
of  which  equal,  if  not  excel,  any  of  the  English  seedlings.  Of 
the  more  tender  flowers,  the  geranium,  the  calceolaria,  and  the 
amaryllis  have  been  subjected  to  the  skill  of  the  florist;  of  hardy 
or  nearly  hardy  kinds,  the  rhododendron  and  the  azalea  have  been 
wonderfully  improved;  and  here  we  have  evidence  of  the  great 
importance  of  cross  fertilization  in  that  most  superb  variety,  the 
aha  clerense.  This  plant  was  raised  from  the  R.  arboreum 
of  Nepaul,  a  quite  tender  species,  which  had  been  impregnated 
with  a  hybrid  between  the  catawbiense  and  ponticum;  and  the 
history  of  its  production  is  here  worthy  of  note.  To  obtain  a 
hybrid  between  the  R.  arboreum  and  some  of  the  hardy  kinds 
had  long  been  desired;  but  the  specimens  of  the  arboreum  at 
Highclere  (the  Earl  of  Caernarvons,)  had  never  shown  any  dis- 
position to  bloom.  It  had,  however,  flowered  at  the  Grange 
and  some  other  places,  and  from  the  former  an  umbel  of  its 
splendid  blossoms  was  produced,  and  carried  in  a  tin  case  to 
Highclere.  With  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  the  seedling  before 
named  was  impregnated,  and  about  eighteen  hundred  seedlings 
were  raised.  These  were  distributed  among  several  nurserymen 
before  they  flowered;  but  among  those  retained  at  Highclere 
was  produced  the  alta  clerense. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert,  a  w^ell  known  raiser  of 
hybrids,  has  produced  a  great  number  of  new  varieties  of  differ- 
ent genera;  and  his  experiments  go  to  prove  that  these  varieties 
are  in  many  instances  fertile,  and  will  reproduce,  with  impregna- 
tion, other  new  varieties.  His  experiments  have  been  mostly 
made  with  the  Amaryllif/dcccB  and  the  Gladioli,  though  he  has 
extended  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  most  all  classes  of 
plants.  The  hybrids  he  has  raised  of  the  Gladioli  are,  many  of 
them,  extremely  splendid. 

In  the  production  of  new  varieties,  the  first  object  of  the  cul- 
tivator should  be  to  select  such  plants  as  would  appear  most 
likely  to  produce  fine  kinds  from  the  intermixture  of  the  two; 
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thus  in  the  camellia  the  semi-double  red,  sometimes  so  called, 
the  rosea  or  Middlemist's  of  most  catalogues,  impregnated  with 
the  single  white,  produced  the  three  splendid  varieties  known  as 
Press's  eclipse,  punctata,  and  rosa  mundi,  all  of  which  were 
raised  from  one  capsule  of  seed.  Here  we  see  in  these  kinds 
a  resemblance  to  both  parents  in  the  foliage.  They  are  each 
handsomely  shaped,  but  the  flowers  of  eclipsis  are  better  formed 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  warratah,  or  anemoneflora,  is 
the  parent  of  a  major  part  of  the  new  varieties;  but,  in  general, 
the  seedlings  raised  from  this  are  not  near  so  perfectly  formed 
flowers  as  those  raised  from  the  rosea.  They  most  always  par- 
take too  much  of  the  character  of  the  fema'e  parent,  and  have 
one  or  more  rows  of  outer  petals,  and  the  centre  of  the  flower 
filled  with  small  ones,  frequently  intermixed  with  stamina.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceptions,  as  we  may  instance  eximia, 
which  was  raised  from  the  warratah,  as  it  is  in  shape  very  similar 
to  the  double  white.  It  should  be  remarked,  in  raising  new 
varieties  of  camellias,  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  form  of  the  double  white — 
that  generally  being  considered  as  a  standard,  as  regards  form. 
We  know  of  but  one,  in  addition  to  the  eximia,  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean or  American  seedlings,  which  has  this  form,  and  that  is  the 
celebrated  Floyii,  which,  in  our  opinion,  far  excels  all  the  col- 
ored varieties.  Of  this  latter  kind,  we  know  not  its  parentage. 
As  this  tribe  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  florists,  we  hope 
that  those  who  are  raising  seedlings  will  not  let  this  thought  es- 
cape their  notice,  as  it  is  better  to  have  a  few,  and  have  them 
splendid,  than  a  large  number  possessing  little  or  no  beauty. 

The  geranium  has  long  been  noted  for  its  superb  varieties, 
and  at  one  time,  in  England,  the  new  sorts  were  in  great  demand, 
and  brought  an  exorbitant  price.  The  Geranidcece  of  Mr. 
Sweet  spread  a  taste  for  this  tribe,  which  brought  it  into  very  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  and  no  collection  was  complete  without  the 
new  geraniums.  But  the  publication  of  this  work  was  suspended, 
and  the  taste  for  the  plants  gradually  lessened  until  they  were 
unfashionable;  this  was,  of  course,  a  sufficient  cause  to  abandon 
their  growth,  however  so  beautiful  they  might  be;  and  although 
they  are  at  the  present  moment  again  becoming  more  generally 
cultivated,  yet  they  will  not  ever  in  England  be  so  highly  appre- 
ciated as  they  were  once.  In  this  country  the  taste  ior  them  is 
on  the  increase,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  see  many  superb 
collections.  But  the  varieties  are  of  English  or  French  origin, 
and  as  yet  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  new  sorts 
here;  we  cannot  account  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  experiments 
in  the  raising  of  seedlings,  unless  it  is  that  the  plants  aresiot  yet 
sufficiently  in  demand.  We  hope,  however,  that  our  amateurs 
will  soon  boast  of  their  seedling  geraniums,  as  well  as  of  camellias 
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and  other  flowers.  One  advantage  the  geranium  |K)ssesses  over 
tiie  camellia  is,  that  while  the  cultivator  has  to  wait  for  the  result 
of  his  experiments,  in  the  latter  plant,  five  or  six  years,  the  for- 
mer may  be  known  in  eighteen  months,  and  oftentimes  less.  Of 
the  English  growers,  Messrs.  Dennis  &  Co.  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. 

But  the  dahlia  has  received,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  at  the 
hands  of  the  florist,  more  attention  than  any  other  flower.  Re- 
quiring but  little  patience  to  produce  new  sorts,  they  have  been 
grown  in  immense  quantities  both  by  the  amateur  and  the  nurse- 
ryman, and  the  consequence  has  been  the  production  of  a  great - 
number  of  magnificent  varieties.  As  an  instance,  however,  of 
the  chance  of  obtaining  afine  sort,  only  six  have  been  saved,  worthy 
of  naming,  out  of  seven  thousand  seedlings.  Cross  fertilization 
is  not  so  necessary  with  the  dahlia  as  with  most  other  plants,  as 
the  blossoms  are  produced  in  the  open  air  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  wind  and  bees  eiFect  what,  in  other  plants,  could  only  be 
done  by  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  The  first  parti-colored  ones 
were  produced  by  impregnation,  and  where  it  is  attended  to,  and 
the  flowers  covered  with  gauze,  to  protect  them  from  the  bees, 
the  chance  of  success  is  much  greater. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  plants  which  have  been  so  won- 
derfully improved  by  artificial  productions,  and  are  merely  men- 
tioned to  show  to  what  extent  cross  fertilization  has  been,  and 
still  may  be,  carried.  When  we  reflect  that,  but  a  few  yeai's 
since,  collections  of  plants  were  almost  confined  to  species  alone, 
with  but  few  varieties,  and  these  accidentally  obtained,  the  im- 
portance of  continued  experiments  with  almost  any  family  must 
be  apparent.  But  unless  these  experiments  are  carried  on  ju- 
diciously, the  new  varieties  will  be  less  beautiful  and  desirable. 

But  one  great  value  of  fertilization  is  the  eflJect  it  will  have  up- 
on the  naturalization  to  our  climate  of  many,  what  are  now  term- 
ed, tender  plants;  and  not  only  will  naturahzation  be  affected, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  generally  be  greater,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  i^hododendron  alta  clerense,  and,  for  a  perhaps  more 
familiar  example,  the  hybrid  roses,  which  partake  of  the  beautiful 
character  and  habit  of  the  Chinese,  and  are  yet  sufficiently  hardy 
to  stand  our  winters  unprotected. 

It  is  to  the  /Rhododendron,  with  which  botanists  have  now 
united  the  Azalea,  that  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  cultiva- 
tors. We  have  but  two  species,  the  maximum  and  album,  of  this 
family,  which  are  hardy  in  our  climate.  But  by  fertilizing  the 
blossoms  of  these  with  the  magnificent  arboreum  of  Nepaul,  or 
any  of  its  varieties,  or  with  any  of  the  oriental  azaleas,  we  shall, 
in  all  probability,  raise  intermediate  kinds,  which  will  possess 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  male  parents,  and  still  be  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  our  winters  unprotected.     From  the  Azalea  nu- 
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diflora,  heretofore  so  called,  has  already  been  raised  many  very 
superior  varieties:  our  common  viscosa  may,  no  doubt,  be  made 
to  produce  very  handsome  varieties:  calendulucea,  common  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  is  the  parent  of  a  very  large 
number  of  seedlings  of  great  brilliancy.  This  tribe  is  sadly  neg- 
lected by  our  amateurs  and  gardeners,  and  it  is  rare  even  to  find 
the  most  common  species  in  our  gardens;  but  we  hope  more  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  them,  and  that  we  shall  see  them 
in  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds,  where  they  certainly,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  eclipse  all  other  shrubs.  In 
England,  France  and  Germany,  several  hundred  new  kinds  have 
been  raised.  The  tree  poeony  is  another  plant  from  which  new 
varieties  may  be  raised,  and,  as  they  are  hardy,  would  be  valua- 
ble ornaments  to  the  shrubbery.  The  plants  flower  in  about  five 
or  six  years  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown. 

The  operation  of  impregnation  is  simple,  and  easily  perform- 
ed: the  only  thing  necessary  to  know  is,  the  proper  time  at 
which  the  stigma  is  ready  to  receive  the  pollen.  This  varies  in 
different  plants:  thus  in  the  cameUia  the  stigma  should  be  im- 
pregnated almost  as  soon  as  it  is  seen,  even  before  the  flower 
fully  opens:  but  in  the  geranium  it  should  not  be  performed  until 
some  time  after  the  flowers  expand:  one  reason  why  geraniums 
do  not  generally  impregnate  themselves  is,  that  their  anthers  fall 
before  the  stigma  is  ready  to  receive  the  pollen.  In  flowers  that 
are  likely  to  be  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen,  the  anthers 
should  be  cut  out  carefully  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  stigma,  before  they  burst,  otherwise  the  stig- 
ma will  be  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen:  if  the  plant  to  be  impreg- 
nated stands  in  the  open  air,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  it  with 
gauze,  to  keep  the  bees  from  conveying  to  the  flower  particles  of 
pollen  from  other  flowers:  if  in  the  green-house  or  stove,  unless 
late  in  the  season,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  this.  Fertiliza- 
tion may  sometimes  be  efi^ected  with  two  or  three  different  kinds, 
as  it  is  supposed  that  the  fecundating  dust  will  fertilize  another 
portion  of  the  seeds  in  the  capsule  than  those  at  first  impregnat- 
ed. Mr.  Knight  has  stated  that  he  dusted  the  stigma  of  a  smooth 
cabbage  with  the  pollen  of  a  Savoy  and  of  a  red  cabbage,  and 
obtained  seedlings  which  were  both  curled  and  of  a  red  color. 
This  shows  that  a  plant  may  be  impregnated,  and  with  effect, 
with  two,  and  perhaps  more,  different  sorts.  We  have  ourselves 
applied  the  pollen  of  two  different  camellias  to  one  stigma,  but 
we  cannot  for  some  time  tell  the  result.  The  same  experiment 
we  tried  with  some  seedling  strawberries:  but  the  labels  were  un- 
fortunately lost,  and,  consequently,  we  could  form  no  correct 
opinion.  From  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  stigma  is  composed  of  minute  tubes, 
through  which  the  fecundating  dust  descends  to  the  germen,  we 
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have  no  doubt  but  that  the  stigma  of  a  flower  may  be  impregnated 
with  two  or  more  kinds,  and  that  the  seedhngs  will  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  varieties  from  which  the  dust  was  taken. 

Hitherto  in  this  country  very  few  individuals  have  attempted 
to  produce  new  varieties  by  impregnation,  and  these  attempts 
have  been  confined  to  a  very  few  classes  of  plants.  The  prac- 
tice may  therefore  be  considered  as  yet  but  in  its  very  infancy 
with  American  cultivators.  Mr.  Floy,  nurseryman,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  have  probably  done  more  than  any 
others;  but  their  efforts  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  ca- 
mellia: indeed,  if  we  except  these  individuals,  we  know  not  of 
any  other  attempts  to  produce  new  varieties,  worthy  of  note,  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  which  have  yet  been  made  known 
to  the  public.  Within  two  or  three  years  many  seedlings  of  ca- 
mellias, amaryllises,  and  of  various  plants,  have  been  raised,  but 
few  of  them  have  yet  attained  to  a  flowering  state;  we  may  an- 
ticipate soon,  however,  a  display  of  new  varieties  obtained  in 
this  manner. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  call  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  cultiva- 
tors of  plants  to  the  importance  of  raising  new  varieties,  by  cross 
fertilization,  that  we  have  at  this  time  thrown  out  these  few  de- 
sultory remarks.  Many  species  and  varieties  of  various  plants 
are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  more  particularly  the  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas,  and  the  present  spring  should  not  be  suffered 
to  pass  by  w^ithout  saving  a  few  seeds.  Many  cultivators  never 
make  a  beginning,  for  to  look  forward  four  or  five,  or  more,  years 
seems  too  long  a  space  to  wait  to  see  the  result  of  their  labors. 
We  would  say  to  those  who  adopt  this  opinion,  make  a  com- 
mencement, sow  every  year,  and  after  those  of  the  first  planting 
begin  to  bloom,  a  succession  will  constantly  follow,  affording,  in 
the  anxiety  to  see  the  blossoms,  and  the  continued  display  of 
new  forms  and  colors,  a  varied  and  constant  source  of  pleasure 
and  gratification. 


Art.  VI.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Belmont  Place,  Watertown,  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq. — February,  1837. 
With  the  exception  of  last  autumn,  when  we  walked  hastil}-  through  the 
garden,  we  have  not  visited  this  fine  place  for  above  a  year;  since 
which    time    there    has    been  many  new    plants  added,   and   others, 
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■which  existed  in  the  collection  previously,  though  but  small  specimens, 
have  now  acquired  sufficient  strength  and  size  to  bloom  finely.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Haggerston  that  Mr.  Gushing  is  continu- 
ally adding  new  things  to  both  the  stove  and  green-house  collections,  and 
also  to  the  garden  department  generally.  Some  fine  new  French  roses  have 
just  been  received,  and  they  came  in  excellent  order;  these,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  fruit  trees  of  various  sorts,  were  laid  in  in 
one  of  the  graperies,  there  to  remain  until  the  planting  season. 

In  the  green-house  and  stoves  every  thing,  as  usual,  denoted  care, 
attention  and  cleanliness;  the  plants  were  in  most  vigorous  health,  and 
looked  better  than  we  have  ever  seen  them.  In  the  green-house  the 
geraniums  are  pushing  forward  their  buds  very  rapidly,  and,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  will  be  one  blaze  of  bloom;  among  them 
are  some  very  excellent  varieties.  This  tribe  of  plants  is  getting  to  be 
better  appreciated  than  heretofore,  and  the  new  sorts  are  quite  eagerly 
sought  after;  indeed,  we  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  they  were  to 
become  quite  the  rage  with  amateurs.  Already  in  New  York,  where 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Hogg  is  annually  seen  in  bloom,  the  new  varieties 
command  a  good  price,  and  are  sold  in  great  numbers;  many  of  the 
newly  originated  varieties  are  exceedingly  splendid.  No  plants  have  a 
more  elegant  appearance  in  the  green-house  at  this  season  than  the 
white  azaleas,  the  A.  Zedifolia:  there  was  in  bloom  here  two  plants, 
which  were  one  mass  of  charming  snowy  flowers.  A.  punicea  (?)  and 
phcBuicea  were  also  extremely  showy,  particularly  the  former,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  synonymous  with  the  hybrida  of  other  collections. 
These  plants  are  highly  valuable  for  parlor  cultivation,  producing  their 
flowers  as  freely,  and  nearly  as  finely,  as  they  do  in  the  green-house. 

There  are  several  excellent  species  and  varieties  of  £rica  here, 
among  which  one  called  ardens  was  most  conspicuous.  Certainly  there 
is  no  tribe  of  green-house  plants,  not  even  the  camellia,  which  will  ex- 
cel this  exquisitely  beautiful  genus;  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  they 
are  becoming  more  generally  grown.  The  only  obstacle  to  their  exten- 
sive cultivation  is  the  greatdifficulty  with  which  the  plants  are  imported 
— it  being  almost  impossible  to  get  them  alive;  consequently,  the  only 
way  to  procure  the  plants  is  to  raise  them  from  seeds,  which  are  some- 
times received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  E'pacris  paludosa  and 
grandiflora  were  both  in  bloom.  A  species  of  Spirse^a,  received  from 
China,  was  very  beautiful,  with  numerous  axillary  corymbs  of  white 
flowers.  Mr.  Haggerston  thinks  it  may  prove  hardy,  and  will  probably 
try  it  out  another  winter,  when  he  has  duplicate  plants;  if  so,  it  will  be 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  shrubs,  and,  being  of  the  same 
habit  as  the  S.  bella,  which  should  be  in  every  garden,  may  be  planted 
out  with  the  latter.  Two  plants  of  J?hododendron  hybridum,  one  of 
which  had  expanded  four  of  its  surpassingly  magnificent  umbels  of  flow- 
ei's,  were  conspicuous  objects. 

We  noticed  several  pots  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  which  had  been 
slightly  forced;  they  were  in  full  bloom,  and  we  would  recommend 
them  to  be  grown  both  from  the  ease  of  cultivation,  the  certainty  with 
which  they  produce  their  flowers,  and  also  for  their  exquisite  odor. 
To  a  small  bouquet,  a  spike  of  its  drooping  and  delicate  flowers  imparts 
a  most  agreeable  fragrance.  Lachenah'a  pendula  was  pretty  with  its 
drooping  yellow  blossoms.  This  is  a  class  of  plants  which  we  rarely 
see  in  collections;  but  they  deserve  to  be  generally  grown.  Numerous 
pots  of  oxalises,  primroses,  stocks,  mignonette,  &c.  were  displaying 
abundance  of  bloom. 

Passing  into  the  stove,  through  what  will  be  a  kind  of  conservatory, 
we  noticed  a  plant  of  Solandra  grandiflora,  with  twelve  or  more  of  its 
large  showy  blossoms  expanded,  and  with  upwards  of  twenty  buds  yet 
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to  open.  It  is  a  desirable  plant,  the  flowers  being  somewhat  similar  in 
form  to  the  Brugmknsia.  We  here  also  saw  the  Pseonia  Moutan 
papaveracea  var.  Banksice,  with  twenty  flowers  expanded  at  once ! — a 
most  superb  object.  P.  Moiitan  puTpaverkcea.  was  just  shedding  its  last 
blossom:  it  had  been  brilliant  with  twelve  flowers  open  at  once.  In 
this  house,  the  double  white  camellia,  which  was  turned  into  the  border, 
made  most  luxuriant  growths  last  spring.  On  a  single  plant,  also  set 
in  the  border,  Mr.  Haggerston  had  just  worked  over  a  hundred  inarch- 
ings.     It  will  be  a  curious  object  when  in  full  flower. 

In  the  stove,  the  first  objects  that  struck  us  were  the  pine  plants; 
these  have  grown  so  much  as  to  completely  fill  the  pit,  in  which  they 
are  plunged,  with  one  mass  of  foliage;  many  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
and  wilTpi-obably  produce  fruit  next  season;  they  will  all  undergo 
the  operation  of  a  fresh  potting  this  month.  The  number  of  pine  plants 
is  very  great,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  see  Mr.  Gush- 
ing entering  so  earnestly  into  their  cultivation.  He  will  be  richly  repaid 
with  an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  new  passion  flower,  so  highly  spoken 
of,  P.  Kermesma,  though  a  weak  plant,  was  about  opening  a  few  flow- 
ers. The  hibiscuses,  as  usual,  were  displaying  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 
Amaryllis  vittata  Johnsoni  and  formosisshna  were  splendidly  in  bloom, 
and  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties  were  throwing  up  flower 
spikes.  Many  of  Mr.  Haggerston's  seedlings,  which  we  have  before 
mentioned,  and  which  are  not  yet  two  years  old,  are  showing  buds. 
We  are  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Haggerston's  system  of  managing  the 
A.  formosissima,  or  Jacobtean  lily:  it  is  much  better,  where  there  is  a 
stove,  than  growing  it  in  the  open  air.  By  his  method  the  plants 
bloom  twice,  and  often  three  times,  a  year,  and  the  flowers  are  of  large 
size,  and  remain  in  perfection  several  days.  The  plants  are  always  re- 
tained in  the  pots,  and  are  liberally  watered  when  in  a  growing  state, 
never  allowing  them  to  dry,  as  is  usually  done  with  the  other  species  of 
this  tribe :  we  never  saw  finer  specimens  of  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  things  we  observed  was  the  Bletia  Tanker- 
viWice,  one  plant  of  which  had  two  spikes  of  flowers  upwards  of  three  feet 
in  height,  and  covei-ed  two  thirds  of  the  distance  with  its  blossoms:  it 
is  truly  a  most  desirable  plant.  The  pretty  B.  /iyacinthoi^^es  was  also 
blooming.  Allamanda  carthartica  is  a  charming  running  plant,  with 
beautiful  yellow,  bell-shaped  blossoms.  Brexia  madagascariensis  was 
showing  a  few  flowers,  but  they  are  of  no  beauty.  The  fine  Combr^- 
tum  purpureum  was  brilliant  with  its  profusions  of  vivid  crimson  ra- 
cemes of  flowers;  it  has  scarcely  been  out  of  bloom  for  nearly  a  year. 
Psidiumjoryriferum  was  showing  both  flowers  and  fruit.  Melastoma 
atromelia,  with  its  purple  blossoms,  and  Ixora  rosea,  were  both  orna- 
mental. Crinum  amabile  has  lately  opened  a  very  large  umbel  of  flow- 
ers. Astrapfe^a  Wallichw  has  been  superb  with  three  or  four  of  its 
pendulous  umbels  of  blossoms.  Some  account  will  be  found  in  another 
page  of  a  plant  which  has  flowered  in  Philadelphia  the  present  season. 
Plumbago  rosea  has  been  very  showy  all  winter  with  its  rosy  colored 
blossoms;  though  not  of  so  robust  a  growth  as  the  capensis,  nor  do  we 
think  quite  as  showy,  yet  it  is  sufticiently  so  to  be  a  favorite  in  all  stove 
collections.  One  of  the  fine  ipomseas,  mentioned  by  us  before,  has  un- 
fortunately died. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  grape  vmes,  in  pots,  and  the 
strawberry  vines,  in  the  stoves.  The  lormer  are  plants  gro\yn  from 
eyes  and  from  coils  last  season;  the  shoots  are  from  six  to  eight  feet 
long,  and  are  trained  around  sticks  set  in  the  pots;  almost  every  eye 
shows  two  or  more  fine  clusters  of  blossoms,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  fine  crop.  The  pots  are  standing  upon  one  of  the  pits, 
where  there  is  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  them 
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top-dressed  with  manure,  and  the  whole  occasionally  treated  with  it  in 
a  liquid  state.  Cultivated  in  this  manner,  we  have  always  thought  that 
grapes  in  pots  might  be  made  to  produce  an  excellent  crop,  especially 
in  stoves  and  green-houses;  and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  of  having 
vines  ])lanted  in  the  border  to  run  up  and  overshadow,  by  the  density 
of  their  foliage,  the  whole  of  the  plants:  when  vines  are  grown  in  these 
places,  either  they  or  the  plants  must  suffer.  Some  strawberries  were 
nearly  ripe;  they  were  the  Keen's  seedling,  and  though  they  had  not 
set  remarkably  well,  some  of  the  individual  fruits  were  very  large. 

In  the  forcing  ground  a  new  range  of  pits  has  been  I)uilt  during  the 
past  autumn.  It  is  upwards  of  ninety  feet  in  length,  is  built  low, 
and  is  heated  by  brick  flues.  It  answers  every  purpose  of  early  forcing, 
and  is  just  what  is  needed  in  our  severe  climate,  where,  in  the  months 
of  December  and  January,  dung  beds,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  pits  which 
are  warmed  by  the  application  of  dung  alone,  either  in  chambers 
or  by  linings,  cannot  be  managed  without  great  attention  and  care.  We 
have  been  convinced  of  this  by  what  experience  we  have  had  in  forcing. 
We  had  not  time  to  examine  the  construction  of  this  range,  but  if  it  con- 
tinues to  work  with  the  same  facility  that  it  has  so  far,  w'e  shall  en- 
deavor, w^ith  the  consent  of  the  liberal  proprietor,  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  plan  of  the  same. 

In  the  pit  some  fine  cauliflowers  had  just  been  cut;  the  plants  were 
growing  vigorously,  and  were  showing  an  al)undance  of  large  heads. 
Spinach,  lettuces,  &c.  have  been  produced  all  the  winter.  The  cucumbers 
were  showing  an  abundance  of  young  fruit,  and  a  few  had  already  at- 
tained to  nearly  the  size  for  cutting.  Hundreds  of  pots  of  strawberries 
were  arranged  on  a  shelf  on  the  back  wall,  near  the  glass,  which  were 
just  commencing  to  throw  up  their  flower  buds.  The  lateness  of  the 
day  prevented  our  noticing  a  great  many  of  the  plants  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Oakley  Place,  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq. — We  here  found  the  collection  of 
plants  nearly  the  same  as  on  our  previous  visits.  The  camellias  were 
nearly  past  blooming  for  the  season,  only  here  and  there  a  flower  being 
expanded.  The  white  azaleas,  of  which  there  are  here  two  fine  large 
plants,  were  completely  covered  with  blossoms;  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
corols  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  foliage  of  the  other  plants 
around  them.  A.  phoenicea  was  also  very  splendid  with  an  immense 
number  of  flowers.  But  what  pleased  us  was  a  plant  of  the  Cyclamen 
persicum,  with  over  two  hundred  flowers  upon  it,  and  was  indeed  a 
charming  sight;  we  have  seen  large  roots,  but  this  was  much  stronger 
than  any  that  we  recollect  of  our  ever  having  observed:  it  shows  to 
what  perfection  it  may  be  grown  by  projjcr  management.  £rica  bac- 
cans  was  elegant  with  its  numerous  blossoms.  There  was  a  fine  dis- 
play of  stocks  just  beginning  to  flower;  they  were  grown  exceedingly 
strong,  and  were  beginning  to  open  their  flower-buds  in  abundance, 
Vetheil^^«  viridifldra  was  handsome,  w^ith  its  spikes  of  blossoms.  We 
did  not  notice  any  thing  particularly  new  or  choice.  The  grape  vines 
on  the  rafters  were  just  ])eginning  to  swell  their  buds. 

In  the  forcing  ground  the  cucumbers  were  in  flower,  and  preparations 
were  making  for  building  new  beds,  for  a  succession  of  fruit,  for  rad- 
ishes, &c.  Mr.  McLennan  presei-ves  the  utmost  order  and  neatness  ia 
every  department. 

Mr.  Towne,  Snowhill-street,  Boston. — This  choice  collection  affords 
to  the  amateur  a  great  deal  of  gratification.  The  heaths  are  growing 
vigorously,  and  a  few  of  them  are  now  in  bloom — antong  others,  the 
E.  riibida  and  pubescens  minor;  the  former  is  a  most  lovely  species, 
noticed  by  us  before  (vol.  i.  ]).  204,)  erroneously  under  the  name  of 
rubella,  as  flowering  in  Mr.  BuLst's  collection  at  Philadelphia;  it  should 
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be  in  every  collection  of  heaths.  E'pacris  grandiflora  was  also  charm- 
ing with  numerous  racemes  of"  its  delicate  flowers  expanded.  The 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia  was  full  of  buds,  as  was  also  the  Briinia  verticillata. 
There  are  several  species  of  the  Diosma  here,  two  or  three  of  which 
will  bloom.  The  common  treepfeony  had  a  very  large  flower  expanded. 
Several  handsome  camellias  were  also  blooming.  Metrosideros  sem- 
perflorens  was  showing  its  spikes  of  buds:  the  different  species  of  this 
tfenus  are  not  so  often  met  with  in  our  green-houses  as  they  should  be; 
they  are  all  beautiful,  and  flower  at  a  season  when  there  are  not  many 
other  kinds  in  bloom.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  Australian  and  New  Hol- 
land shrubs,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  green-house  culture, 
remain  yet  to  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Winchester's,  Franklin-street. — Since  our  notice  of  the  erection 
of  Mr.  Winchester's  green-house,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it.  It  is  a  very  neat  structure,  upwards  of  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
about  twelve  in  width:  it  is  heated  both  with  a  flue  and  hot  water;  the 
former  running  across  the  house,  from  one  end,  under  the  stage,  against 
the  back  wall,  and  into  the  chimney  at  the  other  end;  the  latter  runs 
from  the  boiler,  at  the  back,  to  the  front,  and  across  to  the  other  end, 
mto  the  reservoir.  The  command  of  heat  is  more  than  suflicient.  Mr. 
Winchester  informed  us  that  he,  at  first,  constructed  his  furnace  with 
only  a  chimney,  outside  of  the  green-house,  intending  to  heat  it  by  hot 
•water  alone.  This  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  advice  of  some  persons, 
who  stated  to  him  that  the  hot  water  pipes  would  be  sufficient  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  keeping  out  the  frost;  but  he  found  it  would  not  do 
without  a  very  large  quantity  of  pipe.  This  it  was  not  convenient  to 
bring  into  the  house,  from  its  peculiar  form,  and  the  furnace  was  rebuilt, 
too^ether  with  the  present  flue.  We  have  conversed  with  some  cuhi- 
rators  who  think,  without  having  made  a  trial,  that  the  common  hot 
water  system,  of  four  inch  pipes,  will  heat  a  house  without  a  flue;  but 
we  are  convinced,  that,  unless  they  run  completely  round  the  house,  and, 
we  are  doubtful,  even  with  this  quantity,  they  will  not  be  adequate  to 
the  demand  of  heat.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion  do  so,  because  they 
have  read  in  English  works  on  gardening,  that  this  system  is  adopted 
inthat  country;  yet  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  difference 
of  temperature  in  the  climate.  Rarely  there  does  the  thermometer 
fall  more  than  lO^*  below  the  freezing  point  of  Farenheit,  while 
with  us  it  descends  30"^  below,  frequently  40°,  and  sonjetimes  50°; 
this  makes  a  vast  difference  between  the  systems  of  heating  green- 
houses in  that  country  and  this.  We  have  in  view  some  remarks 
upon  the  proper  mode  of  constructing  furnaces,  and  heating  stoves, 
green-houses,  &,c.,  and  hope  at  some  future  time  to  give  them  to  our 
readers,  accompanied  with  several  plans. 

We  found  here,  already,  a  very  pretty  collection  of  plants;  among 
the  rest  we  noticed  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  camellias,  including  J?6sa 
sinensis,  althseseflora,  EIphinst6ni«,  &.c.  which  had  each  a  flower  expand- 
ed. Some  handsome  plants  of  Erica  arborea  and  mediterranea  were  in 
full  flower.  A  fine  plant  of  ./Scacia  longifolia  Avas  one  mass  of  golden 
blossoms;  it  is  one  of  the  most  showy  species.  Amaryllis  psittacina 
was  throwing  up  a  flower  stem.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  see  such 
a  taste  spring  up  in  this  city,  and  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  progress  of  gardening.  Mr.  Winchester  thought  that  he  had  built 
largely,'  but  he  has  found  that  he  might  have  made  his  house  of  greater 
dimensions,  and  then  be  too  limited  in  space  to  hold  the  plants  which 
it  would  be  his  desire,  from  his  growin^r  taste,  to  cultivate. 

Mr.  Siveetser's,  Camhridgeport. — The  display  of  camellias  here  has 
been  fine,  and  some  very  "pretty  varieties  have  opened.  The  plant 
noentioned  in  our  last  as  about  flowering,  called  gigintea,  did  not  open 
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its  bud,  owing,  probably,  to  tlie  wealcness  of  the  plant;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  be  a  desirable  sort.  Derni  is  a  handsome,  rather  dark  red, 
flower,  and  had  one  blossom  expanded,  Avhich  was  very  much  blotched 
or  marbled  with  white.  Lindleyi  is  another  pleasing  variety,  the  color 
is  a  bright,  soft  pink,  and  the  flower  only  semi-double.  Pisbnia  J\lou- 
tan  joapaveracea  and  p.  var.  BanksiVe  have  both  been  in  bloom.  The 
noisette  rose  Lamarque  is  now  fidl  of  large  and  prominent  buds,  which 
will  produce  elegant  flowers;  this  is  one  of  the  best  roses  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  nearl}'  equal  to  the  yellow  tea. 

In  the  stove  the  cactuses  are  growing  very  strong,  and  some  of  the 
kinds  will  probably  flower  finely;  but  a  large  part  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  are  new,  will  not  bloom  until  another  season.  The 
pit  here  continues  to  work  well;  one  or  two  slight  alterations  have  been 
made,  by  which  the  heat  is  entirely  at  command;  the  various  plants 
plunged  in  the  soil  show  the  genial  heat  of  the  pit. 

Mr.  Leathers. — In  the  span-roofed  house  here  the  plants  look  finely; 
their  growth  is  more  upright  tiian  in  houses  with  onl^one  angled  roofs. 
These  kind  of  houses  are  very  desirable  for  showing  plants,  as  there  is 
light  on  all  sides.  We  hope  to  see  them  oftener  erected:  we  are  con- 
fident they  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  some  plants,  particularly 
geraniums,  which  require  to  be  placed  near  the  glass,  where  they  may 
have  all  the  advantage  of  the  light  and  air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn 
up.  _  ^  . 

Among  the  flowers  in  bloom  are  Rhododendron  Russelharjum  and 
ponticum,  the  former  most  magnificent:  one  plant  will  have  upon  it  six 
or  seven  fine  umbels,  wholly  expanded,  in  a  few  days.  The  pseony, 
which  we  have  noticed  before,  p.  76,  is  the  same  variety  as  we  have 
supposed  it  to  be;  we  have  compared  it  with  Mr.  Sabine's  description, 
in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  and  also  given  in  our  vol.  ii.  p.  371, 
and  find  it  to  agree  exactly  in  every  point.  The  foliage  is  very  difl^erent 
from  the  other  varieties  in  our  collections,  more  resembling  some  of  the 
herbaceous  kinds^  The  flower  is  of  a  blush  or  delicate  pink — the  petals 
very  much  lacerated  at  the  edges;  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  P. 
Moiitanpa\^a.\  erkcea  var.  Rawesn  Sabine.  The  history  of  the  introduction 
of  this  variety  is  curious,  and  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
When  Mr.  Gushing  resided  in  Canton,  he  sent  home  to  Col.  Perkins  sev- 
eral plants;  among  them  was  this  paeony.  It  Avas  not  supposed  by  Mr. 
Cushing,  that  we  are  aware  of,  that  it  was  a  new  variety',  unless  the  I'osea, 
and  the  plant,  which  came  out  in  tolerable  good  order,  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  others  of  the  tribe  then  existing  in  Col.  Perkins's  col- 
lection. We  do  not  know  the  period  at  which  it  first  flowered,  but  we 
saw  it  in  bud,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  spring  of  1334.  We  then  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  that  frojii  the  descriptions  of  all  the  pseonies  which 
we  had  previously  read,  that  it  was  a  new  variety,  and  not  the  ?*6sea. 
We  have  not  seen  the  plant  since.  The  one  Mr.  Leathe  has  was  a 
sucker  from  Col.  Perkins's,  and  has  now  blossomed  for  the  first  time. 

It  seems  singular  that  in  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by 
English  amateurs  and  nurserymen  to  introduce  new  paeonies,  only 
one  plant  of  this  variety,  out  of  thousands  of  plants  that  have  been 
imported  into  that  country,  should  have  ever  been  received.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  other,  and  we  may  hence  conclude  that  the  plant 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sabine  is  the  parent  of  all  that  ma}'  be  existing  in 
the  European  gardens.  Here,  however,  we  have  it  imported,  but  a  few 
j'ears  after  it  was  sent  to  England.  Perhaps  if  our  merchants,  who 
have  established  houses  in  Canton,  were  to  persevere,  the  yelloiv,  the 
blue!  and  even  black!!  might  be  accidentally  introduced:  we  say  ac- 
cidentally, for  the  selfishness  of  the  Chinese  is  so  great  that  they  would 
not  permit  their  choicest  sorts  to  be  sold,  or,  if  sold,  would  palm  off  the 
common  Binksice  for  them:  thus  the  chance  of  getting  anew  variety 
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is  greater  by  accident  than  by  design.     This  variety  is  very  beautiful, 
and  a  great  addition  to  the  others. 

Diosma  ciliara  was  full  of  its  capitate  heads  of  blossoms.  Babiuna 
undulata,  a  pretty  species  with  pale,  lilac  colored  blossoms,  was  flower- 
ing. Camelh'a  ja])6nica  var.  compacta  had  two  fine  flowers  open; 
this  is  a  neat  little  variety, — several  common  kinds  were  also  in  bloom. 
Mr.  Learhe  possesses  quite  a  number  of  excellent  geraniums,  and  the 
show  will  be  very  handsome  in  April  and  May. 


MISCELLANEOUS   LNTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L     General  Notices. 

The  Yellow  Rose  in  Italy. — I  remember,  in  one  of  your  early  Maga- 
zines, a  correspondent  inquiring  the  name  of  a  yellow  rose  that  blooms 
and  grows  freely  in  Italy.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Como, 
a  short  time  since,  in  which  he  says  that  nothing  can  be  more  superb 
than  the  yellow  roses  in  that  neighborhood.  At  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
other  places,  there  are  also  large  trees  of  J?6sa  sulphurea  (the  common 
yellow  rose,)  covered  with  their  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  hanging  like 
golden  balls  from  the  branches,  in  shape  like  our  cabbage  roses,  and 
perfectly  formed.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  climate  will 
not  allow  us  to  grow  this  rose  in  such  perfection!  I  also  ascertained 
from  my  friend  in  Italy  the  curious  fact,  that  the  yellow  and  copper 
Austrian  roses  (Rosa  lutea  and  var.,)  though  both  gi'owing  wild  in  the 
mountains  near  Como,  never  bear  a  single  seed-vessel. — (Gard.  Mag.) 

Mosses,  lichens  and  insects,  which  are  prejudicial  to  fruit  trees,  may 
be  destroyed  by  a  simple  solution  of  quick-lime,  any  time  between  the 
fall  and  opening  of  the  leaf,  applied  with  a  watering-pot  or  gardener's 
syringe.  It  does  its  oflice,  and  withal  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
~(T.  Bishop,  in  Cal.  Hort.  Tr.) 

Sap  of  Plants. — Knight  teaches,  that  the  sap  of  plants  ascends  through 
the  white  wood,  and  descends  down  the  bark,  depositing  the  matter  of 
the  new  wood  in  its  descent,  but  without  becoming  changed  into  it. 
That  the  matter  absorbed  from  the  soil  and  the  air  is  converted  into 
the  true  sap  or  blood  of  the  plant  loholly  in  the  leaves,  from  which  it  is 
discharged  into  the  bark;  and  that  such  portions  of  it  as  arc  not  ex- 
pended in  the  generation  of  new  wood  and  bark,  join,  during  the  spring 
and  autumn,  the  ascending  current  in  the  wood,  into  which  it  passes  by 
the  medullary  processes.  As  the  autumn  approaches,  however,  and 
the  ascending  sap  is  no  longer  expended  in  generating  new  leaves  and 
blossoms,  or  young  shoots,  that  fluid  concentrates  in  a  concrete  state  in 
the  sap  wood  of  the  tree,  as  in  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  and  the  bulb 
of  a  tulip,  and  joints  of  the  grasses,  whence  it  is  washed  out  in  the 
spring,  to  form  a  new  layer  of  bark  and  wood,  to  form  leaves,  and 
feed  the  blossoms  and  fruit. — {Cal.  Hort.  Soc.) 

Jin  Improvement  in  Tanning. — The  tanning  process  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  cheapened  and  expedited,  by  a  recent  improvement  patented  by 
jVfessrs,   BeTls^  of  Virginia.     The  improvement  consists  in  freeing  the 
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hide,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  from  grease,  and  every  useless  sub- 
stance, by  mechanical  pressure,  by  means  of  rollers  passing  over  them 
when  drawn  from  the  vats.  They  then  imbibe  the  tanning  readily,  and 
the  whole  process  is  completed  in  from  two  to  eight  weeks. — {Cul- 
tivator. ) 

Preservation  of  Fruit. — Our  holiday  rounds  have  afforded  ample 
proof  of  the  etiicacy  of  cotton  iu  ])reserving  fruits,  in  their  natural 
state,  for  a  long  time  after  their  natural  period  of  decay.  We  have 
seen  and  tasted  black  Hamburgh,  sweet  water  and  Isabella  grapes,  in 
this  year,  1837,  as  fresh  and  plump  as  they  were  wb.sn  plucked  from  the 
vines  in  September  or  October,  preserved  in  cotton,  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  Culivator  last  summer.  Fruits  thus  preserved 
should  be  mature,  and  perfectly  dry,  and  if  grapes,  the  unripe  and  de- 
fective berries  should  be  carefully  plucked  off.  They  are  placed  in 
layers,  and  alternated  with  clean  cotton  l)atting,  in  a  stone  jar  or  tight 
box,  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  covered  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the 
jar  or  box  placed  in  a  dry  place,  secure  from  frost,  till  the  fruit  is  want- 
ed for  use. — {Id.) 

Principles  of  Vegetation. — At  the  British  Association  in  Bristol,  Eng., 
Mr.  O.  Webb  Hall  read  a  communication  "On  the  accelleration  of  the 
growth  of  Wheat."  He  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the  usual  period  allotted  to 
the  occupation  of  the  ground  for  a  crop  of  wheat  might  be  very  materi- 
ally abridged.  At  an  average,  this  might  be  estimated  at  ten  months, 
though  twelve,  and  even  thirteen,  were  not  unusual,  and  eight  might  be 
considered  as  the  shortest  period  for  the  ordinary  winter  wheat.  By  a 
selection  of  particular  seed,  and  a  choice  of  peculiar  situation,  wheat 
sown  early  in  March  has  been,  on  different  occasions,  ripened  before  die 
middle  of  August,  a  period  scarcel}"^  exceeding  five  months.  Mr.  Hall 
considers  it  an  unquestionable  law  of  vegetation,  that  the  offspring  of  a 
plant  of  early  maturity  seeks  to  become  so  likewise,  even  when  placed 
in  unpropitious  circumstances,  and  that  it  recedes  with  reluctance  from 
the  condition  of  its  parent.  Hence  the  seed  of  a  crop  which  has  been 
ripened  in  five  months  has  a  better  prospect  of  producing  another  crop 
equally  accelerated  than  that  from  a  crop  which  has  been  longer  in  ri- 
pening. He  also  asserted  that  the  acceleration  of  a  crop  was  farther 
promoted  by  thick  sowing,  which  likewise  might  be  considered  advan- 
tageous in  checking  and  stopping  the  mildew. 

Dr.  Richardson  referred  to  the  remark  of  Humboldt,  that  in  South 
America  the  w  heat  crop  was  ripened  in  ninety  days  from  the  period  of 
sowing,  and  stated,  that  about  Hudson's  Bay  this  period  was  only  sev- 
enty days.  He  suggested  the  probable  advantages  that  might  arise 
from  importing  seed  from  the  latter  country  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing Mr.  Hall's  views,  but  this  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  found  that 
seed  imported  from  a  distance  (and  he  had  tried  some  from  Italy)  was 
liable  to  become  diseased.  As  connected  with  the  subject  of  accelera- 
tion of  the  growth  of  seeds,  Professor  Henslow  mentioned  I'osults  of  ex- 
periments which  he  had  tried  upon  seeds  of  a  species  of  acacia,  sent  by 
Sir  John  Herschell  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  directions  that 
they  should  be  steeped  in  boiling  water  before  they  were  sown.  Some 
of  these  w^ere  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature  of  three,  seven,  and  sev- 
enteen minutes  respectively,  and  had  yet  germinated  very  readily  in  the 
open  border,  whilst  those  which  had  not  been  steeped  did  not  vegetate. 
It  was  suggested  that  these  facts  might  lead  to  beneficial  results,  by 
showing  agriculturists  that  they  may  possibly  be  able  to  steep  various 
seeds  in  water  sufficiently  heated  to  destroy  certain  fungi  or  insects 
known  to  be  destructive  to  them,  without  injuring  the  vital  principle  in 
in  the  seed  itself-     Mr.  Hope  mentioned  a  practice  common  in  some 
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parts  of  Spain,  of  baking  corn  to  a  certain  extent,  by  exposing  it  to  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  or  upwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  an  insect  by  which  it  was  liable  to  be  attacked.  Dr. 
Richardson  mentioned  that  the  seeds  sold  in  China  for  the  European 
market  were  previously  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  vital- 
it)',  as  the  jealousy  of  that  people  made  them  anxious  to  prevent  their 
exportation  in  a  state  fitted  for  germination.  Upon  sowing  these  seeds 
he  had,  nevertheless,  observed  that  some  few  of  them  were  still  capable 
of  vegetating. 

[The  floricultui'ist  may  gather  from  this  some  hints  which  may  be  of 
importance.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Calcutta,  and 
many  of  the  New  Holland  and  Australian  seeds,  which  are  often  re- 
ceived in  this  country  from  these  places,  do  not  vegetate,  particularly 
the  acacias  and  other  kinds  of  seed  with  hard  shells.  By  steeping  them 
in  water,  subjected  to  the  boiling  temperature,  according  to  the  experi- 
ment of  Prof.  Heuslow,  perhaps  they  may  be  made  to  grow  with  per- 
fect facility.  It  is  a  tact,  not  unknown,  that  the  seeds  of  the  Ipomae^a 
Quamoclit,  or  cypress  vine,  will  not  vegetate  freely  unless  steeped  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes.  If  this  mode  should  succeed,  it  will 
enable  us  to  add  many  of  the  beautiful  plants  of  the  East  Indies  to  our 
collections  by  means  of  the  seed.  We  hope  some  of  our  friends  will 
try  the  experiment,  and  let  us  know  the  result:  we  shall  ourselves  try 
several  kinds  in  this  manner. —  Cond.] 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

London  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Societj',  Dec. 
6,  1836,  fine  specimens  of  the  Poinsettio  pulcherrnna  Graham  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mrs.  Lawrence:  this  plant,  since  its  introduction  to  England 
from  Philadelphia,  has  been  propagated,  and  is  now  probably  to  be 
found  in  all  the  fine  collections  about  London.  From  the  garden  of  the 
Society  was  exhibited  a  great  number  of  chrysanthemums,  among  which 
were  ten  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  seedlings,  mentioned  by  us  in  our  i.  p. 
139.  jEuphorbia  jac^uimceflora,  a  new  species,  was  also  exhibited. — 
(Cond.) 

Genus  Ribes. — In  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicum  upwards  of  forty 
species  of  this  genus  are  described,  and  thirty  figured.  It  is  stated,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  that  the  R.  ailreum  is  a  very 
desirable  species,  as  is  also  the  R.  niveuni,  both  probably  hardy  in  our 
climate. — Cond. 

Dahlia  Shows. — The  shows  of  this  magnificent  flower  have  never 
been  so  gorgeous  as  during  the  past  year.  The  exhibitions  of  the  Shef- 
field Horticultural  Societ\",  the  Bath  Royal  Horticultural  and  Floricul- 
tural  Society,  and  that  at  Salt  Hill,  Windsor,  have  probably  surpassed 
all  others  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  former,  a  large  tent,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  width,  was  filled  with  the  blooms. 
The  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Widnall,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of 
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Slough.     The  prizes  were  given  at  the  Bath  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Floricultural  Society,  in  the  following  order: — 

FIRST    CLASS. 

First  prize. — For  the  best  forty-eight  blooms,  a  silver  tankard,  value 
ten  guineas. 

Second  prize. — For  the  best  forty-eight  blooms,  a  silver  tea-pot,  value 
six  guineas. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

First  prize. — For  the  best  thirty-six  blooms,  a  pair  of  goblets,  value 
eight  guineas. 

Secorid  prize. — For  the  second  best  thirty-six  blooms,  a  silver  sugar 
basin,  value  five  guineas. 

THIRD   CLASS. 

First  Prize. — For  the  best  twenty-four  blooms,  a  silver  salver,  three 
guineas. 

Second  Prize. — For  the  second  best  twenty-four  blooms,  a  silver  su- 
gar castor,  value  two  guineas. 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

First  Prize. — For  the  best  twelve  blooms,  a  pair  of  butter-boats, 
value  five  guineas. 

Second  Prize. — For  the  second  best  twelve  blooms,  a  silver  cup,  value 
two  guineas  and  a  half. 

FIFTH    CLASS. 

First  Prize. — For  the  best  nine  blooms,  a  silver  fish  slice,  value  two 
and  a  half  guineas. 

Second  Prize. — For  the  second  best  nine  blooms,  a  pair  of  silver  la- 
dles, value  one  and  a  half  guineas. 

SEEDLINGS. 

First  Prize. — For  the  best  seedling,  a  pair  of  salts,  value  a  guinea 
and  a  half. 

Second  Prize. — For  the  second  best  seedling,  sugar  tongs,  value  one 
guinea. 

At  the  Sheffield  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Widnall  received  the  high- 
est prize,  of  the  value  of  £15,  another  of  £7,  and  one  of  £4. 

Among  the  varieties  which  gained  prizes  are  many  of  the  same  which 
were  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Boston  and  New  York  the  past  year; 
among  others  we  notice  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Beauty  of  Cambridge, 
Douglas's  Criterion,  Cedo  Nulli,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Widnall's 
Venus,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Springfield  Rival, 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  &c. — (Flort.  Cab.)  [Our  readers  will  see  from 
this,  to  what  extent  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia  is  carried,  and  the  val- 
uable prizes  which  are  offered  as  an  inducement  to  produce  superior 
specimens  of  blooms.  It  is  from  this  liberal  encouragement  that  we 
owe  so  much  for  the  splendid  varieties  of  this  y)lant.  New  and  beauti- 
ful kinds,  the  first  season  they  are  oftered  for  sale  by  the  fortunate 
grower,  command  from  £1  to  £10  sterling  a  plant.  This  ready  sale 
and  good  price  induces  the  cultivator  to  exert  himself  to  procure  supe- 
rior ones  every  season.  Mr.  Widnall  appears  to  have  carried  off' more 
prizes  than  any  of  his  competitors  at  the  various  shows;  he  having  gain- 
ed last  autumn  premiums,  at  the  difierent  Floricultural  Exhibitions,  of 
the  value  of  nearly  Jive  hundred  dollars. — Cond.~\ 

Dodds's  Mary  Dahlia. — This  is  stated  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine 
for  December  to  be  the  finest  dahlia  shown  in  Enghmd  in  1836. 
It  was  grown  by  Mr.  Dodds,  a  great  lover  of  dahlias,  gardener  to  Sir 
George  Warronder.  Its  form  is  superior,  and  at  all  the  shovvs  where 
it  has  been  exhibited,  it  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  finest  in  its  class 
that  has  ever  been  raised.  The  petals  are  cupped  and  white,  and  moat 
delicately  tipped  with  rose  pink. — Cond. 
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Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 

Crocus  in  Water. — Those  who  grow  bulbs  in  glasses,  forcing  them 
for  winter  cultivation,  may  produce  a  very  pretty  and  varied  succession 
in  the  use  of  other  roots  than  the  hyacinths  and  narcissi.  Soon  as  these 
latter  have  past  their  flowering,  (which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary to  February  with  the  single  ones,  and  those  put  into  the  glasses  the 
fall  previous,)  the  beautiful  varieties  of  Crocus  vei-nus  may  be  sub- 
stituted. The  delicacy  of  foliage,  the  pure  white  sheathing  envelope  at 
its  base,  and  the  exceedingly  minute  fibrous  roots,  together  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  flower,  renders  it  an  agreeable  change  in  winter  flowering, 
and  a  conspicuous  ornament  for  the  mantel.  The  writer  having  procur- 
ed some  roots  as  late  as  January  9th,  planted  most  of  them  in  earth,  ex- 
cept a  fine  large  individual,  which  he  placed  in  a  bulb-glass,  which  had 
been  already  used  for  a  hyacinth.  In  twenty-eight  days  the  one  treated 
with  water  had  nearly  filled  the  glass  with  its  fibres,  and  produced  its 
first  two  golden  flowers.  The  warmth  of  the  room,  sixty  degrees  Far- 
enheit,  expands  them  without  the  aid  of  the  sun.  The  others  have 
scarcely  emerged  their  "  emerald  beaks  "  from  the  soil.  This  striking 
difference  may  prove  a  valuable  hint  to  admirers  of  hardy  and  easily 
forced  bulbs,  and  perhaps  prove  a  novelty  in  their  cultivation.  Besides, 
the  advantage  which  these  little  convenient  bulbous  roots  possess  over 
most  others,  renders  the  experiment  most  successful.  Scarcely  any 
other  retains  its  power  of  developing  its  flowers  after  being  kept  in  an 
unvegetating  state  as  does  this.  I  presume  that  were  they  deposited  in 
a  cool,  dry,  and  perhaps  dark  situation,  their  time  of  flowering  might 
be  retarded  several  months.  This,  however,  would  not  be  desirable, 
as  these  daring  and  hardy  harbingers  of  mild  weather  are  among  the 
first  gladsome  blossoms  that  gild  or  empurple,  with  their  blue  or  yellow 
petals,  the  deserted  walks  of  the  garden,  striving  with  the  still  earlier 
Galanthus  nivalis  (snow-drop)  to  put  on  a  smiling  appearance  amid 
the  keen  winds  and  lingering  snows  of  a  tardy  spring. — Philocrocist, 
Feb.  9,  1837. 

Jistrapcc^a  WallicKxi. — Among  the  many  floral  treasures  that  you  have 
noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  do  not  observe  that  you  mention 
the  celebrated  Astrapse'a  Wallichii,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection that  has  any  pretension  to  richness  or  beauty.  Before  me  is  an 
umbel  of  flowers  of  this  truly  magnificent  plant,  of  which  I  annex  a 
faint  description,  which  may  be  gratifying  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
it.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  very  large,  roundish,  heart-shaped, 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter — flowers  umbellate,  of  a 
scarlet  orange  color,  with  five  convolute  petals  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long — stamens  twenty-five,  united  into  a  tube,  and  protruding 
a  half  an  inch  from  the  corolla,  (belonging  to  Monadelphia  dodecan- 
dria:)  fifty-six  of  these  are  inserted  into  an  involucrum,  and  forms  a 
disk  of  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  which  hangs  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  shoot  by  a  footstalk  about  fifteen  inches  in  length;  each 
shoot  will  produce  from  one  to  five  such  umbels, according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant.  This  is  the  third  winter  that  it  has  blossomed  here,  and 
has  always  attracted  great  attention.  A  plant  of  it  only  eighteen 
months  old,  in  the  (present)  very  rare  and  select  collection  of  J.  B. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  has  forty-two  such  umbels  of  flowers  in  bloom 
and  about  to  open,  and  will  be  a  jjicture  for  several  weeks  to  come, — ex- 
ceeding in  beauty  and  splendor  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  witnessed, 
showing  that  a  large  plant,  under  good  treatment,  w  ill  be  in  flower  the 
whole  winter  season.— Fours,  jR.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  6,  1837. 
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Mimulus  cardinhlis. — The  very  beautiful  J^Iimulus  cardinalis  does 
not  seem  to  require  so  much  moisture  in  its  treatment  as  the  other 
showy  varieties  do:  it  is  one  mass  of  beautiful  scarlet  flowers. — Id. 

Monthly  cabbage  Rose. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  monthly  cabbage 
rose?  They  have  it  about  Philadelphia;  it  is  truly  the  king  of  roses, 
blooms  freely  and  profusely  during  the  summer,  and  the  hotter  the 
weather  the  finer  the  flowers.  It  is  exactly  like  the  old  cabbage  rose  in 
shape  and  size,  and  only  a  shade  darker;  the  foliage  and  growth  par- 
takes of  the  hybrid  varieties,  but  essentially  differing  from  them  in  being 
a  perpetual  bloomer.  If  you  have  it  not  get  it  forthwith, — if  you  re- 
pent your  purchase,  charge  me  double  for  your  magazine. —  Yours,  Rosa, 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  9,  1837. 

Culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet — Manufacture  of  Silk  and  Cotton. — I  have 
sanguine  hopes  that  the  sugar  beet  culture  will  succeed  and  flourish 
with  us  as  it  now  does  in  France.  Silk  and  the  sugar  beet,  I  learn  from 
the  best  authority  from  France,  are  the  all  engrossing  objects  of  culture 
at  this  time  in  that  country.  There  even  the  cake  of  the  beet  which 
remains  after  pressing  is  stated  to  be  worth  more  for  cattle  than  the 
roots  in  their  original  state,  being  mm'e  condensed  and  less  watery.  It 
is  evident  that  great  and  most  decisive  improvements  have  been  made 
in  JVance,  which  have  turned  the  scale  entirely,  since  Count  Chaptal 
and  Sonard  were  concerned  in  its  manufacture.  For  then,  even  in  that 
country,  its  manufacture  could  not  be  sustained  with  all  the  encourage- 
ment which  a  protective  system  and  high  prices  could  afford;  but  then,, 
according  to  Mr.  Iznard,  only  2  lbs.  of  sugar  could  be  produced  from 
100  lbs.  of  beet;  but  now  6  or  7  lbs.  is  produced,  and  in  Silesia,  it  is 
said,  10  l!»s.  are  produced  from  100  lbs.  of  roots,  which  quite  alters  the 
case — now  it  progresses  astonishingly.  Sugar  is  a  food,  one  of  the 
most  solid,  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  economical  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life;  inasmuch  as  the  whole  tribe  of  fruits,  even  the  refuse  of  our  or- 
chards, however  acid  and  austere,  may  be  converted  at  once  into  the 
most  palatable  and  wholesome  supplies  of  food  for  man,  by  the  addition 
of  sugar.  Also  the  most  insipid  and  tasteless  articles  which  we  con- 
sume as  our  food  and  drink.  Its  antiseptic  qualities  are  well  known  in 
the  preservation  of  meat,  &c. 

I  have  great  expectations  in  regard  to  silk  and  its  culture  a- 
ni»ng  us.  Look  but  at  the  impitjvements  already  made  in  its  man- 
ufacture. At  Nantucket  I  have  seen  the  looms  which  will  weave, 
in  finished  style,  pongees  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  inches  in  a 
minute,  and  those  who  know  best  there  are  the  most  sanguine.  We 
have  only  to  carry  these  same  improvements  into  every  branch.  It  is 
vain  to  prescribe  bounds  and  to  tell  where  improvements  are  to  stop. 
They  must  pervade  every  department,  from  the  connnencemcnt  of  the 
culture  till  the  perfect  fabric  is  completed,  and  every  invention  must  be 
sought  after  to  abridge  lal)or,  and  to  overcome  its  high  price  in  our 
country.  I  am  confident  that  success  will  crown  our  endeavors,  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt,  as  in  all  things  else  we  have  attempted.  Let  me 
here  just  state  how,  by  the  ingenuity  of  our  citizens  and  their  enterprise 
we  have  overcome  all  obstacles  in  regard  to  cotton.  Even  it  is  stated, 
at  this  day,  that  the  spindles  of  the  throwing  machines  tor  silk  in  Pied- 
mont, and  where  the  invention  first  began,  perform  but  three  or  four 
hundred  revolutions  in  a  miiuite,  while  in  England  they  perform  from 
eighteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  in  the  same  time.  But  the  spin- 
dles of  our  machines  for  cotton,  in  America,  on  tiie  same  ])rincij)le, 
are  now  made  to  revolve  about  five  thousand  times  in  aniinute.  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  the  Walthajn  Manufacturing  C()nq)ariy  put  out  all  their 
cotton  yarn  to  weave  in  private  families,  and  the  cost  of  weaving  No. 
14  yarn  into  cloth  thirty-seven  and  a  half  inches  wide,  was  from  eight 
to  twelve  cents  a  yard,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  price  which  the 
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same  goods  have  sold  foi*  the  last  five  years;  now,  by  improvements  in 
the  power-loom,  the  same  cloth  is  Avove  for  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  3'ard, 
and  a  girl  will  tend  two  looms,  but  occasionally  three,  and  each  loom 
will  weave  of  the  same  quality  of  cloth  from  forty  to  forty-five  yards  in 
a  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  improvements  in  spinning  ai-e  even  as 
great.  At  this  day,  in  these  factories,  a  girl  tends  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  spindles,  which  Avill  spin  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
yards  of  No.  14  yarn  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  (equal  to  about  seven 
hundred  miles,)  which  is  equal  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  hanks,  or  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  To  do  this  on  hand  ma- 
chines twenty  j'^eai's  ago,  in  twelve  hours,  would  have  required  upwards 
of  five  hundred  girls.  My  authority  for  these  statements  is  first-rate, 
Dr.  Hobbs,  the  agent  of  that  company. — Respectfully,  your  friend, 
William  Kenrick. 

The  double  Ayrshire  Rose. — This  beautiful  and  desirable  variety, 
which  has  been  called  by  some  cultivators  the  hardy  tea  rose,  is  every 
way  worthy  of  extensive  growth.  It  is  a  rapid  climber,  produces  its 
flowers  freel}^,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  should  be  found  in  every  good 
collection. — Cond. 

The  yellow  noisette  Rose. — Since  writing  our  remarks  in  our  last 
volume  respecting  this  variety,  and  its  proneness  not  to  open  its  buds, 
we  have  learnt  that  it  produces  its  beautiful  blossoms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia,  without  any  uncommon  care,  budded  upon  stocks 
of  the  common  Boursalt  rose.  This  stock,  from  its  rapid  and  robust 
growth,  imparts  to  the  scion  a  vigorousness  which  it  will  never  attain 
on  its  own  bottom,  and  the  buds  open  as  freely  as  the  common  noisette. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  try  this  method,  and  inform  us  respecting  its 
success. — Id. 

Forced  Beans. — During  the  past  foi'tnight,  an  abundance  of  string 
beans  have  been  produced  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  Belmont  Place.  The  first 
crop  is  now  nearly  all  gone.  These  were  raised  in  the  pit  mentioned  by 
us  in  another  page.  By  successive  sowings  they  can  be  produced  the 
whole  winter  season. — Id. 


Art.  IV.     Queries,  Criticisms,  <§'C. 

In  publishing  the  names  and  characters  of  the  Camellia,  care  should 
be  taken  to  specify  whether  the  names  are  from  English  or  French  cat- 
alogues, otherwise  you  will  bring  discredit  and  confusion  upon  us.  I 
see  that  C.  japonica  var.  speciosa  is  said  to  be  a  showy  single  delicate 
red; — with  me  it  is  the  most  splendid,  large  and  double,  of  all  the  parti- 
colored sorts,  and  the  flowers  remain  on  the  jilant  in  perfection  from 
four  to  six  weeks;  color  rich  crimson  and  pure  white — paeouifbra  shape, 
and  a  China  variety.  I  am  confident  that  with  attention,  and  having 
access  to  such  a  collection  as  Mr.  Wilder's,  your  remarks  must  be  very 
valuable  to  every  amateur  and  cultivator  in  the  United  States.  You 
should  also  state  which  are  single,  semi-double,  or  double,  and  the 
knowledge  which  Mr.  W.  possesses  on  the  subject  will  enable  you  to 
state  accurately  whether  they  are  of  English,  French,  German,  or 
Chinese  origin.  You  will  have  observed  that  the  colors  of  those  from 
China  are  more  pure  and  brilliant  than  tiiose  that  have  originated  in 
Europe,  or  this  country.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  within 
the  space  of  five  years  the  American  varieties  will  far  excel  those  of 
Europe;  and  to  describe  them  will  take  cme  full  volume  of  your  hand- 
some Magazine. —  Yours^  Ji.  B.  C,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  1837. 
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[We  are  happy  to  have  the  advice  of  our  correspondents;  and  when 
they  find  us  careless  in  our  descriptions,  or  wronjf  in  giving  the  names, 
of  plants,  nothing  will  give  us  more  pleasui'e  than  to  be  corrected. 
Our  correspondent,  A.  B.  C,  is,  however,  in  this  instance,  in  error 
himself.  We  profess  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  camellia  family,  possessing,  as  we  do,  a  collection  per- 
haps only  second  to  any  other  in  the  country,  and,  embracing  nearly 
all  the  fine  kinds:  a  large  part  of  them  have  flowered,  and  we  are  al- 
ways particular  to  note  down  any  peculiarities  of  a  plant,  as  also  to  find 
out  its  origin.  This,  together  with  access  to  all  the  fine  collections  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  as  well  as  New  York,  has  enabled  us  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  regard  to  any  of  the  varieties.  It  has  always  been  our 
rule,  long  since  adojited,  when  describing  a'new  variety,  as  they  are  now 
so  numerous,  to  note  its  origin,  if  known,  whether  French  or  Eng- 
lish, &c. 

No  variety  called  speciosa  has  ever  been  described  by  us  or  any  of 
our  correspondents,  to  our  knowledge,  as  a  showy  single  delicate  red: 
we  have  seen  it  in  flower  in  collections  the  past  month,  and  though 
not  much  parti-colored,  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  double  varieties, 
and  the  flowers,  as  our  correspondent  states,  remained  on  the  plants  in 
perfection  several  weeks.  We  have  always  known  it  to  be  of  Chinese 
origin,  and  the  C.  Rawes/«raa  of  some  English  collections.  Our  corres- 
pondent has  undoubtedly  read  in  some  of  the  numerous  agricultural 
papers  the  description  he  alludes  to,  but  not  in  our  Magazine.  If  Ave 
have  overlooked  it,  he  will  point  out  to  us  in  which  volume  and  in 
what  page. 

Of  the  Chinese  varieties  we  have  repeatedly  observed  that  the  colors 
Were  much  purer  than  the  English  saedlings.  There  have  been  no  such 
whites  raised  as  the  old  double  and  the  fringed  white,  or  such  reds  as  the 
imbricata,  speciosa,  myrtifolia,  &c.  In  this  country,  however,  Floyn,  as 
a  red,  equals  any  Chinese  kind.  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  American 
seedlings  in  a  short  time  Avill  excel  those  of  England. — Cond.] 

Plants  in  flower  during  the  winter  months . — In  your  number  for  Feb- 
ruary you  say,  "  without  the  camellia,  how  barren  would  be  our  green- 
houses during  the  inclement  weather  of  our  long  and  tedious  winters." 

I  have  now  two  bouquets  before  me,  containing  some  of  all,  and 
abundance  of  most  of,  the  following  kinds  in  full  bloom:  — 

Pseonta  JWoM<a7i  joapaveracea  var^  Ccintua  [Gilia]  coronopifolia. 

BankseVe,  splendid.  iVis  chinensis,  beautiful. 

Calla  JBthiopica.  Daphne  odora. 

Acacia  arntiata.  Amary'llis  Johnsonz. 

"     longifolia.  Cineraria  maritima,  purple  [?] 
Primula  sinensis  [prce^iitens,]  pur-  "         .'  yellow;. 

pie  and  white,  in  j)rofusion.  Xeranthemum  fulgidum. 

^'loe  magaritifera  [Haworthta.]  Myrtlo-leaved  orange  in  full  flower- 

"  variegaia.  Common  orange  and  lemon,  &,c., 
Fierbena  [?]  the  purple.  with  tW(j  hundred  ripe  fruit. 

Pelargonium  gucrcifolium  Lachenah'a  quadricolor. 

"  comptum.  Six  varieties  of  Camellia. 

Gilia  capitiita. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  to  my  green-house,  from  ill  health,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  ten  other  plants  in  bloom.  1  only  notice  those 
before  me,  sent  in  to-day. 

I  am  for  variety,  as  you  will  see,  and  it  has  been  my  practice  for  forty 
years.  You  are  sure  then  of  always  having  something  to  amuse  you. 
I  am  speaking  of  small  houses,  where  there  is  from  two  hundred  to  four 
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hundred  square  feet  of  glass.  Masses  of  the  same  flowers  are  prefera- 
ble; they  are  f;xr  more  splendid. —  Yours,  respectfully,  J.  Lowell,  Bos- 
ton, Feb.  10th,  1837. 

[It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  receive  correction  from  such  a  source; 
and  although  our  remark  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  comparative 
beauty  of  green-houses  before  any  of  the  splendid  varieties  of  camellias 
were  introduced,  and  at  the  present  moment,  now  that  hundreds  of  kinds 
expand  their  blossoms,  we  might  be  understood,  by  some  of  our  readers, 
as  meaning  that  there  are  but  few  flowers  in  bloom  of  any  kind  in  mid- 
winter. This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Lowell's 
remarks  above,  and  as  in  any  good  collection  there  is  always  something 
in  flower.  But  camellias  have  made  the  display  at  this  season  doubly 
grand,  and  when  the  fine  kinds  of  heaths  are  introduced  and  cultivated, 
(and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  thit  much  interest  is  taken  in  this 
family  by  amateurs,)  we  may  anticipate  a  greater  succession  of  ele- 
gant flower's.  In  additioir  to  camellias  and  heaths,  a  great  portiorr  of 
the  New  Holland  shrubs  are  in  bloom:  few,  however,  of  the  latter  are 
yet  introduced  to  our  gardens.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lowell  for 
his  remarks. — C'onfZ.] 

Grafting  Camellias  d,  la  Blaikie. — I  have  had  ten  years'  experience 
of  the  graft  a  la  Blaikie,  that  is,  with  the  end  of  the  scion  in  a  bottle  of 
■water,  for  camellias,  and  never  succeeded  but  once.  I  will  give  any  man 
one  dollar  a  graft  for  every  one  he  will  raise  for  me,  and  will  furnish 
the  stock  and  the  scion  for  the  experiment. —  Yours,  respectfully, 
J.  Lowell,  Boston,  Feb.,  1837, 

Poinsettia.  pulcherrima. — Are  j^ou  not  mistaken  in  saying,  that  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima  was  in  flower  at  Mr.  Wilder*'s?  I  did  not  see  it 
ther-e.  I  believe  I  have  the  largest,  and  it  has  not  shown  signs  of  flow- 
ering. It  is  a  bad  plant  to  carry  through  the  winter. — Id.  [Our  cor- 
r'espondent  has  proliably,  from  hasty  reading,  confounded  the  Poin- 
settia pulcherriiria  Graham,  the  Euphorbia  Poinsettm  of  our  gardens, 
with  the  Poinci«««  pulcherrima,  a  ver-y  different  and  widely  distinct 
plant,  and  of  which  we  are  not  awar-e  that  Mr.  Wilder  has  a  specimen; 
certainly  not  of  any  size.  The  plant  in  the  rare  collection  of  our  cor- 
respondent is  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen. — Cond.] 
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Saturday,  January  '21st,  1837. — Exhibited.  From  M.  J.  Loring, 
sweet  apples,  the  name  unknown.  Fronr  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  Easter 
beurre  and  Lewis  pear-s;  also,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  and  Marygold 
apples,  all  fine  specimens.  From  Messrs.  Winships,  the  She])herdzo 
argentea,  or  Buft'alo  berry;  the  fruit  of  this  has  an  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ant taste. 

January  '28th. — Exhibited.  Branches  of  the  Shepherdia  argentea,  of 
Buffalo  berry  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

February  4th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Downer,  beurr^  Diel,  Passe 
Colmar,  and  beurre  Ranee  pears;  also,  Or-tley  pippins  and  Pomme 
d'Api  apples.  From  E.  Bartlctt,  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  the 
Chauraontel  pear.     From  Win.  Marsh,  Quincy,  Lewis  pears- 
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February  Ibth. — Exhibited.  Priestly,  pound,  Red-streak,  Paradise, 
Sheep-nose,  and  Vaudervere  apples,  from  B.  V.  French.  Pears,  the 
name  unknown,  from  D.  Snow,  Mcdford. 

The  shows  of  the  Society  the  present  winter  have  not  been  so  inter- 
esting as  usual.  There  has  not  been  a  flower  of  any  kind  presented; 
last  season  there  were  several  fine  shows  of  camellias. 


Art.  VL     Meteorolos:ical  Notice. 


FOR    JANUARY. 


Janttart  was  a  cold  month;  snow  fell  in  the  early  part  of  it,  and 
succeeding  this  there  were  several  severe  cold  days.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  month,  as  will  be  perceived  by  our  table,  was  consider- 
able lower  than  January  last,  1836.  The  northerly  and  north-westerly 
winds  were  prevalent,  and,  a  major  part  of  the  month,  were  very  brislc 
The  depth  of  snow  has,  fortunately,  prevented  that  destruction  to  many 
plants  which  is  generally  so  inevitable  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  blasts  and  cold  of  winter. 

Thermometer, — Mean  temperature,  20° — highest,  48°  ;  lowest, 
9°  below  zero. 

Winds. — N.  nine  days — N.  E.  eight — E.  one — S.  E.  two — S.  two 
— S.  W.  one— W.  three— N.  W.  five. 

Force  of  the  Wind. — Brisk,  nineteen  days — light,  twelve. 

Character  of  the  Weather. — Fine,  seventeen  days — Fair,  eight — 
Cloudy,  six. 

Snowy,  four  days- 


Art.  VII.     Obituary  Notice. 


Death  of  Mr.  Cunningham. — Intelligence  of  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished botanist  has  lately  been  received  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
He  was  sent  out  as  colonial  botanist,  and  was  murdered  in  the  interior 
of  that  country,  by  the  savages.  He  had  wandered  away  from  an  ex- 
pedition, which  he  accompanied,  in  search  of  some  plants,  and  was  never 
seen  afterwards;  but  from  intelligence  received  from  some  of  the  na- 
tives, it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  an  enemy  and 
killed.  His  death  is  much  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him;  he  was  a 
most  able  botanist,  of  a  kind  and  obliging  disposition,  and  was  endeared 
to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  His  brother,  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham,  now  at  Kewgardens,  has  given  some  account  of  his  death 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  November. — Cond. 
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Art.  VIII.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes  : 

^  C  per  barrel, .  . . 

^°'»"»''»'h^er  bushel,... 

„,  C  per  barrel, 

Chenantroes,  <  '      i     i    i 
^      '  i  per  Inishel, . 

E-'p-t,J|;::;Kv::; 

Turnips:  coininon, 

per  bushel, 

French,  5  Pei-banel, 

'  i  per  bushel, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

white,  {  P^''  '^""'^' 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  .  . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc 

per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celei"y,  per  root, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada,  per  pound, , 

Winter  crookneck,  per  pound 

Lima,  per  pound, , 

West  India,  per  pound, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


From 

To 

$  cts. 

$cts. 

1  50 

1  75 

1     62| 

75 

2  00 

2  50 

75 

1  00 

2  50 

3  00 

1  00 

1  25 

75 

1  00 

1  50 

50 

75 

1  25 

1  50 

4 

6 

4 

6 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

12.i 

12i 

17 

17 

25 

20 

14 

50 

75 

1  00 

1  50 

1  GO 

1  50 

25 

50 

10 

12^ 

12i 

25 

50 

none. 

8 

10 

none. 

none. 

12i 

20 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Maijoram,  per  bimch, 

Savory, per  bunch, 

Sjiearmint,  per  bunch., 

Fruits, 

Apples,  dessert : 

/-,  <i  per  barrel, 

Common,  <  '      i     ,    , 

(  per  bushel,.. .  .  . 

N.Y.  Pippins,  lP^''l'^''f'' 
'  ^      'I  per  bushel. 

Russets,  ^  P""^V^}' 

(  per  bushel, 

■D  1 1    ■       ^  per  barrel, 

lialdwins,  <  '       ,      ,    ? 

i  per  bushel,.  .  .  . 

Golden  Pippins,  per  bushel, 

Bellflower,  per  bushel, 

Pears  : 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  . . 

Passe  Colmar,  per  dozen,.  . 

Chaumontel,  per  half  peck. 

Winter  Katin,  per  peck, ..  . 

Tj  1  •        S  per  barrel, 

Baking,  <  '      ,     i    , 

"'  I  per  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Gra])cs:  (foreign,)  per  pound, 

White  Malaga, 

Purple  Malaga, 

Berberries,  j)er  bushel, 

r\  <  per  box, 

Oranges,  <  '       ,     ' 

"    '  I  per  dozen, 

T  t  per  box, 

Lemons,  <  '        ,     ' 

{  per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Cliestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  5  P"'^>f'' 

i  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet)  per  pound,.  . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Caslana, 


From 

To 

,^cts. 

$cts. 

25 

17 

20 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

1  50 
75 

2  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

50 

none. 

50 

50 

3  50 

1  50 
none. 
6  00 

25 

25 

20 

none. 

2  25 
25 

3  00 
25 
25 

4  00 
4  50 
2  25 

12 
4 
3 


00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
25 
50 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 


75 

75 

4  00 

2  00 


00 
37i 


2  50 
50 

3  50 
37J 

5  00 

5  00 

2  50 

14 

6 

6 


Remarks.  The  month  up  to  this  date  has  been  open  and  quite  mild 
for  the  season.  Prices  of  the  market  productions  remain,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  same  as  our  last.  Potatoes  are  sufficiently  abundant 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  no  doubt  there  is  enough  stored  to  last  the 
spring  through  without  the  prices  advancing  from  their  present  rates. 
The  stock  of  turnips  is  diminishing,  and  prices  have  slightly  advanced. 
Onions  are  not  so  plentifid,  and  ^c\\  more  readily  than  at  our  last. 
Carrots,  &,c.  are  as  ai)undant  as  usual  at  this  season.  Horseradish  is 
brought  in  now  of  fine  quality.  Radishes  .still  come  to  hand  slowly: 
some  of  the  turnip-rooted  kinds  have  been  brought  in;  these,  however, 
at  this  season,  do  not  sell  very  readily,  as  they  have  not  that  handsome 
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appearance  of  the  long-rooted  sorts;  in  the  summer  they  answer  very 
well.  Cauliflowers  occasionally  come  to  hand,  but  not  in  any  quantity. 
Of  Brocolis  we  have  seen  none  this  winter.  Lettuce  is  now  more  plen- 
tiful, and  very  handsome  heads  of  the  curled  Silesia  are  of  fine  size. 
There  is  no  celery  of  any  consequence  in  the  market;  such  as  is  to  be 
had  is  very  small,  and  scarcely  fit  for  the  table;  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  marketmen  to  raise  this  excellent  vegetable  to  greater  perfection. 

We  have  never  known  the  time  when  squashes  have  commanded  the 
prices  that  they  now  do.  It  certainly  is  a  singular  anomaly  to  find  veg- 
etables selling  at  the  same  rate  that  provisions  are,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  are  uncommonly  high;  yet,  within  the  ])ast  week 
or  two,  some  few  of  the  counnon  crooknecks,  not  any  way  remarkable 
for  their  quality,  have  bee.n  sold  at  our  highest  quotations.  We  have, 
as  yet,  no  arrivals  from  the  West  Indies. 

Apples  are  quite  plentiful,  and  prices  moderate,  not  having  advan- 
ced, as  is  generally  the  case,  so  late  in  the  season  as  this.  We  have  yet 
on  hand  excellent  bellflowers,  and  irolden  pippins  in  prime  order.  The 
Chaumontel  pears,  and  a  kind  called  the  "  Winter  Katins,"  are  all 
that  are  now  to  be  had;  the  latter  is  a  small  hard  pear,  breaking,  quite 
inferior.  What  pine  apples  are  in  the  market  were  brought  from  New 
York;  but  they  are  poor.  Of  oranges  and  lemons  there  has  been  sev- 
eral late  arrivals,  and  they  are  now  quite  plentiful;  they  came  in  prime 
order.  Grapes  are  nearly  gone, — those  left  on  hand  are  inferior.  Chest- 
nuts are  about  out  of  the  market, —  Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Feb.  '21st, 
1837. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  in  green-houses  and  graperies  will  be  now  pushing  rap- 
idly: in  some  they  will  probably  be  showing  very  distinctly  their  flower- 
buds,  and  in  others  just  bnrsting  their  eyes,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  houses  are  kept.  Begin  to  syringe  them  twice  a 
week,  and  cut  out  all  weak  shoots.  Keep  them  tied  neatly  up  to  the 
trellis.  Continue  to  plant  cuttings  in  hot-beds,  and  those  that  were  put 
in  last  month  should  be  attended  to  and  not  suffered  to  be  checked  in 
their  grow  th.  Plants  of  the  Isabella  and  other  American  varieties  may 
be  pruned  this  month. 

Peach  trees,  in  pots,  may  be  placed  in  the  green-house:  those  put  in 
last  month  will  now  be  about  flowering,  and  should  have  plenty  of  air. 

FLOWER    DEPARTBIENT. 

Dahlia  roots:  plant  them  now  in  hot-beds,  to  forward  them  for  early 
blooming;  separate  the  old  roots,  and  plant  each  tuber  in  a  pot.  Sow 
the  seeds  now  to  produce  new  varieties. 
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Auriculas  will  now  he  showing  their  flower-buds,  and  should  be  al- 
lowed all  the  benefit  of  the  air  that  is  admitted,  if  in  green-houses;  and 
if  in  frames,  which  is  the  proper  place  for  them,  the  sashes  should  be 
taken  wholly  off  every  fine  day.     Sow  the  seeds  at  this  time. 

Polyanthus  seeds  should  be  sown  this  month  in  pots  or  boxes. 

Camellias  s\\ou\A  be  repotted,  those  that  need  it,  if  they  have  not  be- 
gun to  make  their  growth:  continue  to  water  them  freely,  and  syringe 
them  overhead  twice  a  week.     Attend  to  inarching  this  month. 

Azaleas  should  be  freely  watered  and  syringed  this  month. 

Calceolarias :  repot  those  that  require  it;  and  water  them  more  freely 
as  the  plants  get  stronger. 

Jlnomatheca  cruenta:  set  out  the  bulbs  of  this  plant,  now,  in  pots,  in 
the  green-house. 

Gladiolus  natalensis:  set  out  these  now  for  flowering  in  the  month 
of  June  and  July. 

Ranunculus  roots  may  be  planted  this  month:  those  planted  in  the 
fall,  and  the  beds  covered  with  leaves  or  straw,  will  require  to  have 
the  same  taken  off  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth,  if  mild. 

Hyacinth  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Tulip  beds  should  have  part  of  the  covering  taken  off,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  mild  and  pleasant,  which  is  generally  about  the  20th. 

Annual  seeds:  sow  many  sorts  now  for  early  blooming:  where  there 
are  good  hot-beds,  plant  globes,  balsams,  coxcombs,  &c. 

Ericas  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  at  this  season:  the  seeds 
should  also  be  planted  now. 

Green-house  plants  of  all  kinds  should  be  now  propagated,  when  it 
is  wished  to  increase  a  collection. 

Tiger  flowers  should  now  be  planted,  to  bloom  early  in  the  season. 

Carnations,  in  small  pots,  in  frames,  should  soon  be  shifted  into  pots 
of  a  larger  size,  in  which  to  bloom. 

Hydrangeas:  now  is  the  time  to  propagate  these,  as  recommended  in 
our  article  in  our  last  number. 

Amaryllises  about  to  flower  should  be  repotted.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  seed  to  raise  new  varieties. 

Roses  should  now  be  liberally  watered  and  syringed;  look  over  the 
plants,  and,  if  any  aphis  or  lice  are  on  them,  give  them  a  good  fumiga- 
ting with  tobacco-smoke. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Rhubarb  roots,  standing  in  beds,  in  the  garden,  may  be  forwarded  by 
placing  over  each  a  large  flower-pot  or  a  half-barrel,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  roots,  which  should  be  covered  with  horse-dung  in  a 
fermenting  state:  the  warmth  will  cause  the  shoots  to  start  immediately. 

Tomato  seeds  should  be  sown. 

Egg  plant  seeds  must  now  be  planted. 

Peas:  get  these  into  the  ground  the  first  mild  weather,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  the  15th  or  20th. 

Cucumber  plants  raised  last  month  will  now  require  attention. 

Celery  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots  for  a  succession. 

Asparagus  beds:  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  top-dress  them 
and  tork  up  the  surface. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  J\*otes  on  some  of  the  Jfurseries  and  Private  Gardens 
in  the  neighborhood  of  JS'ew  York  and  Philadelphia^  visited 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March.  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Two  years  since  we  made  a  hasty  visit  to  several  gardens  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  our  notes,  taken  at  that  time, 
were  soon  after  given  to  our  readers,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  our 
first  volume.  We  had  hoped  that  when  we  again  visited  the 
same  places  it  would  have  been  at  a  later  period  in  the  sea- 
son, when  there  v.ould  be  more  to  note,  and  when  our  remarks 
would  not  be  confined  to  in-door  cultivation  alone.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  lay  our  present  hasty  sketches  before  our  readers, 
still  hoping  that  the  opportunity  will  soon  occur  when  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  describing  the  richness  of  the  hardy  col- 
lections of  the  same  gardens  and  nurseries,  together  with  others 
in  their  vicinity,  which  are  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks. 

The  progress  of  gardening,  particularly  that  department  gene- 
rally termed  floriculture,  has  been  extremely  rapid  the  past  two 
years;  indeed  we  have  been  astonished  at  its  increase  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  A  more  general  taste  appears  to  pervade  these 
cities  than  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood.  We  have  before  stated, 
(vol.  i,  p.  162,)  to  what,  in  a  great  degree,  this  was  owing;  and  a 
farther  study  of  the  cause  of  the  general  prevalence  of  a  taste  for 
flowers  in  the  former  cities  confirms  us  in  our  opinion.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  practice  we  then  alluded  to  may 
soon  be  done  away  with,  and  that  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
may  yet  keep  pace  with  her  sister  cities  in  the  scale  of  horticul- 
ture, as  she  does  in  many  other  sciences.    We  were  exceedingly 
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happy  to  perceive  the  great  prevalence  of  a  real  love  of  flowers, 
which  exhibits  itself  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  in  parlors,  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  pots  of  flowering  plants,  and  of  many 
fine  kinds,  make  their  appearance  in  the  windows  of  the  houses 
much  more  frequently  than  in  Boston. 

In  New  York  many  new  floricultural  establishments  have  lately 
sprung  up,  and  the  number  of  gentlemen's  country  residences, 
with  green-houses,  &c.  attached,  have  increased  very  rapidly 
within  the  past  two  years.  In  Brooklyn,  the  number  of  beautiful 
gardens  is,  we  venture  to  say,  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation than  in  any  city  in  the  Union;  we  were  surprised  to  find 
so  many  elegant  places  where,  a  short  time  since,  scarcely  more 
than  one  existed.  A  few  years  will  find  this  young  city  surpassing 
even  its  great  prototype  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

We  commence  our  remarks  with  the  New  York  gardens,  and 
give  them  without  any  reference  to  the  time  of  our  visits.  We 
intended  them,  at  first,  merely  for  our  calls  at  gardens  and  nur- 
series, but,  upon  an  after  thought,  we  concluded  to  make  them  a 
separate  paper.  They  are,  however,  written  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  "  calls,"  from  brief  notes,  taken  upon  the  spot,  and  after- 
wards filled  up  at  leisure. 

JSTursery  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road. 
— Mr.  Hogg  is  celebrated  for  his  fine  collection  of  geraniums, 
which  probably  surpasses,  in  the  number  of  new  and  rare  varie- 
ties, any  other  in  the  country;  the  plants  are  exceedingly  well 
grown,  and  were,  when  we  saw  them,  covered  with  fiower  buds. 
They  are  grown  in  a  house  by  themselves,  as  we  are  convinced 
they  always  should  be,  and  are  not  drawn  up,  but  have  that  dwarf- 
ish and  robust  habit  which  is  said  to  distinguish  the  collections 
of  the  English  cultivators  of  this  tribe.  The  taste  for  geraniums  in 
New  York  is  rapidly  extending,  and  it  is  only  from  the  great  de- 
mand for  the  new  and  I'are  sorts,  which  are  eagerly  sought  after, 
that  Mr.  Hogg  is  enabled  to  import  plants  which  cost  a  great 
sum  of  money,  and  the  importation  of  which  is  attended  with 
less  success  than  almost  any  other  tribe.  We  hope  to  see  the 
same  taste  for  the  new  and  elegant  varieties  of  geraniums,  which 
are  yearly  raised  in  England,  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Certainly  but  few  families  of  plants  can  boast  of  equal  splendor 
of  colors  and  delicacy  of  pencilling  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
more  superb  varieties.  We  found  at  this  early  season  but  a  few 
sorts  in  bloom;  among  those,  however,  which  had  expanded, 
we  noticed  the  following:  Amelia,  Atlas,  Virginius,  rose  spotted, 
Celestia,  Adelina;,  Boll's  General  Washington,  Lord  Denman, 
Bouganvilleidmmi,  purpurea  caerulea,  Clarissimum,  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  Seneca,  Exquisite,  clouded,  Erranium,  Lord  Brough- 
ham,  Dennis's  Queen,  Anne  Maria,  Weltjie's  Sydney,  Admiral 
Napier,  Sesostris,  Tigrinum,  Congestum,  &c.     Of  these,  which 
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we  thought  distinct  and  possessing  fine  properties,  are  Dennis's 
Perfection,  fine  dark  rose,  with  superb  petals;  Amelia,  light 
rose,  large  flower,  with  delicate  spots;  Gen.  Chasse,  very 
bright;  Lord  Denman,  rich  deep  crimson,  with  dark  spot;  Boll's 
General  Washington,  very  handsome;  Virginias,  rose,  with  a 
pretty  spot;  and  Bouganvilleidnitm.  The  trusses  of  several,  if 
not  all,  of  these  varieties,  are  very  perfect.  There  will  be  a  most 
splendid  display  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks;  and  as  a 
larger  part  of  Mr.  Hogg's  fine  new  sorts  will  not  be  sold  until 
next  fall,  there  will  be  a  fine  show  during  all  the  spring.  Mr. 
Hogg,  jr.,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1835  in  London  and  vicinity, 
purchased  many  fine  kinds;  among  others,  Dennis's  Perfection, 
which  was  selling  at  three  or  four  pounds  sterling  a  plant. 

Mr.  Hogg's  plant  houses,  as  we  stated  two  years  since,  con- 
sist of  detached  buildings,  erected  without  any  regard  to  external 
or  internal  beauty,  but  merely  for  the  shelter  and  propagation  of 
plants.  In  a  very  low  house  without  flues,  Mr.  Hogg  has  a 
large  number  of  double  white  and  other  common  camellias  plant- 
ed in  the  ground  for  propagation.  From  these  both  layers  and 
inarchings  are  taken.  In  another  house,  where  were  a  great 
number  of  the  more  common  plants,  we  noticed  a  Wistarm  Con- 
sequana,  which  young  Mr.  Hogg  informed  us,  to  our  surprise, 
had  bloomed  finely  the  past  year;  it  has  made  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  the  branches  extend  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  it  is  planted 
outside  of  the  wall  of  the  house.  We  were  not  aware  that  it 
had  ever  blossomed  in  any  collection  in  the  country.  We  should 
be  most  happy  to  see  it  in  flower. 

In  the  stove,  which  is  heated  with  the  apparatus  described  in 
our  second  volume,  p.  248,  by  Mr.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  we 
found  a  variety  of  plants.  A  seedling  amaryllis  had  just  expand- 
ed; Lantana  Sellowu  was  blooming  profusely:  this  is  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  lantanas  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Small  plants 
of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  were  displaying  their  scarlet  bractes. 
The  apparatus  for  heating  cannot  be  better  described  by  us  than 
it  has  already  been  by  our  correspondent.  We  consider  it  a 
very  good  method  for  warming  a  house,  but  not,  that  we  could 
perceive,  preferable  to  the  common  level  system  of  copper  pipes. 
The  first  cost  of  erection  is  as  great,  and  if  nothing  is  saved 
here,  we  see  no  material  advantage  it  has  over  other  systems;  it 
takes  up,  however,  little  room,  but  the  pipes,  which  are  cast  iron, 
must,  we  believe,  run  above  the  walks  of  the  house.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  systems  generally 
adopted.  We  have  heard  it  stated  to  be  greater;  but,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  we  think  this  an  error.  We 
have  had  many  inquiries  respecting  the  mode  of  making  the  barrel 
water-tight  around  the  base  of  the  cylinder;  but  this  is  easily  done 
with  proper  cement:  a  groove  is  made  in  the  tub  or  barrel,  and 
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this  is  cemented  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  Mr.  Hogg  is  now  hav- 
ing them  made  with  the  barrel  or  boiler  of  cast  iron. 

In  the  principal  green-house  we  found  but  few  plants  in  bloom: 
the  great  demand  for  bouquets  renders  it  next  to  impossible  for 
the  nurserymen  to  keep  a  flower  expanded.  We  noticed  Cor- 
rae^a  speciosa,  .Acacia  verticillata,  Diosma  ciliata  and  capitata, 
Boronta  alata,  and  a  species  of  Pomaderris.  The  camellias 
were  out  of  flower.  Mr.  Hogg  has  a  tolerable  collection  of  al- 
strsemerias,  a  tribe  of  plants  which  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen 
grown  to  any  perfection. 

Connected  with  the  nursery  grounds  of  his  father,  Mr.  James 
Hogg  has  opened  a  seed-store  in  the  Bowery,  at  No.  365.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  what  the  increasing  taste  of  the  city  will  create 
a  demand  for  seeds  and  plants,  particularly  in  that  part  in  which 
he  is  located,  and  where  there  must  have  been  a  great  want  of 
such  an  establishment.  We  wish  him  success  in  his  new  vo- 
cation. 

T.  Bridgeman^s  Seed  and  Flower  Establishment,  Broadimy. 
— Mr.  Bridgeman  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  the 
author  of  several  little  gardening  publications,  which  have  run 
through  four  or  five  editions.  Though  formerly  for  many  years  a 
market  gardener,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  his  principal  busi- 
ness now  is  that  of  the  seedsman;  and  from  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  vegetables,  he  supplies  a  great  number  of  the  market 
gardeners  with  their  seeds.  The  green-house  attached  to  his 
garden  is  principally  filled  with  the  common  kinds  of  roses  and 
other  flowers,  more  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  bouquets  than  for 
selling  the  plants.  We  hope  the  present  volume  of  our  Maga- 
zine will  contain  some  articles  from  Mr.  Bridgeman's  pen.  With 
what  conversation  we  had  with  him,  and  from  what  we  have  learnt 
through  his  works,  we  are  confident  that  he  is  well  versed  in  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  any  remarks  of  his  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  our  readers. 

J^oe  Sf  Boll,  Florists,  Aid  Street. — This  is  an  establishment 
which  has  lately  sprung  up,  and  is  conducted  by  two  Frenchmen. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Boll  at  our  visit,  and  we 
found  him  a  man  who  understands  his  profession.  This  estab- 
lishment is  famous  for  its  collection  of  roses;  and  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Messrs.  Noe  &  Boll  with  the  principal  nursery- 
men and  florists  and  amateurs  of  Paris,  and  a  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city,  has  enabled  them  to  procure  all  the  fine 
kinds.  The  collection  of  geraniums  is  also  excellent,  and  Mr. 
Boll  has  raised  several  very  beautiful  seedlings;  we  have  men- 
tioned as  in  flower  at  Mr.  Hogg's,  Boll's  General  Washington; 
he  has  raised  others  equally  fine,  and  has  some  which  have  not 
yet  bloomed.  There  is  here  also  a  good  collection  of  cactuses, 
and  among  others  the  Echinocactus  Eyriesti,  which  will  bloom 
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the  present  spring.  Of  camellias  there  is  a  tolerable  collection, 
although  the  plants  are  not  large;  among  others  that  are  new,  Mr. 
Boll  pointed  out  to  us  imbricata  alba  and  candidissima,  both 
said  to  be  very  splendid  whites. 

We  here  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  great  number  of  plants  of 
the  Potentilla  fructicosa,  with  quantities  of  fruit  which  had  the 
appearance  of  strawberries;  they  are  very  ornamental,  and  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  any  collection.  The  monthly  carnation,  so 
called,  both  here  and  at  every  nursery  garden  we  visited,  were 
to  be  seen  in  great  numbers;  they  are  sold  in  immense  quan- 
tities to  plant  out  in  the  summer  season.  Messrs.  Noe  &  Boll 
have  a  very  excellent  collection  of  hearts-ease  of  named  sorts; 
we  saw  but  one  or  two  in  bloom,  but  these  were  very  beautiful. 

Messrs.  Noe  &  Boll  have  just  completed  a  new  house,  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a  single  stage,  for  roses,  stocks, 
&.C.  It  is  built  w^ithout  much  regard  to  finish,  but  merely  as  a 
place  of  cultivation  and  propagation.  The  other  houses  are 
three  in  number,  viz.  a  green-house,  geranium  house  and  stove, 
the  latter  being  quite  small.  They  are  all,  however,  well  stocked, 
and  contain  a  great  number  of  fine  plants.  In  geraniums  this 
collection  comes  next  to  Mr.  Hogg. 

JVIr.  Harrison's  Jimateur  Garden. — This  garden  is  situated  on 
the  eighth  avenue,  near  the  North  River,  and  not  a  great  distance 
from  Messrs.  Noe  &  Boll's  establishment.  The  proprietor  is 
well  known  as  the  raiser  of  Harrison's  yellow  rose,  the  Ca- 
mellia japonica  var.  Harrisoni,  and  several  other  handsome  vari- 
eties. Mr.  Harrison  has  only  a  small  green-house,  but  it  is  over- 
crowded with  seedling  camellias,  which  have  nearly  attained  a 
flowering  state.  We  saw  three  or  four  new  kinds  which  had 
opened  for  the  first  time,  but  they  did  not  possess  any  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  Mr.  Harrison  informed  us,  however,  that  he  had 
had  a  new  white  open  the  past  winter,  which  was  quite  an  addi- 
tion. It  was  something  in  the  way  of  the  pompone,  but  looser 
in  its  formation;  another  year  will  decide  its  qualities  better. 

Mr.  Harrison  appears  to  practise  hybridization  without  any 
regard  to  the  mixing  of  two  particular  sorts  to  produce  an  inter- 
mediate variety;  but  whenever  a  flower  opens  on  plants  that  gen- 
erally produce  seed,  the  stigmas  are  impregnated  with  the  pollen 
of  some  sort,  in  order  to  fertilize  them.  Seeds  are  saved  from 
the  w^arratah,  pompone,  rosea,  Chandleri,  single  red,  &c.;  and 
Mr.  Harrison  is  unable  to  say  from  what  two  his  new  white  was 
raised,  as  he  never  keeps  any  record  of  the  male  parent.  The 
seedlings  are  designated  by  certain  marks,  to  know  whether  they 
were  from  the  warratah,  pompone,  &.C.;  but  the  male  parent  is 
not  known  to  any  of  the  varieties. 

Mr.  Harrison's  white  variety  has  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  its 
shy  blooming;  we  had  remarked  this  in  a  plant  in  our  possession, 
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but  supposed  it  arose  from  ill  health,  until  he  informed  us  himself 
that  it  was  a  spare  bloomer.  Some  of  his  other  new  kinds  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  will  probably  bloom  next  sea- 
son.     Another  year  will  undoubtedly  produce  many  new  sorts. 

Country  Residence  of  Dr.  WagstaJJ]  near  Yorkville. — At- 
tached to  the  flower  garden  of  Dr.  WagstafFis  a  small  green-house, 
which  we  found  crowded  with  a  very  excellent  collection  of 
camellias;  among  them  we  noticed  several  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
and  Mr.  Floy's  seedlings,  and  a  great  number  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  varieties.  Jl/yrtifolia,  Hume's  blush,  punctata, 
and  some  others  were  in  flower.  The  plants  were  well  grown, 
and  some  of  them  reached  nearly  to  the  glass.  We  understood 
the  gardener  to  say  that  Dr.  WagstafF  intends,  the  coming 
season,  to  enlarge  the  house  so  as  to  allow  more  room  for  his 
present  collection,  as  well  as  to  add  a  great  number  of  new  va- 
rieties. With  the  ample  means  with  which  Dr.  Wagstaft'is 
possessed,  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  him  erect  a 
spacious  conservatory  in  the  place  of  his  present  green-house; 
his  fine  camellias  would  then  show  to  advantage:  one  something 
in  the  style  of  Mr.  Becar's,  of  Brooklyn,  would  aflx)rd  sufficient 
room  for  the  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  great  orna- 
ment to  Dr.  WagstafF 's  residence. 

J\Irs.  Livingstones  Flower  Garden,  Third  Jlvenue. — Passing 
out  on  the  third  avenue  to  Harlem,  we  observed,  just  beyond 
Yorkville,  a  green-house  on  the  left;  we  entered  it,  and  found  it 
belonged  to  a  Mrs.  Livingston,  who  cultivates  quite  a  collection 
of  geraniums,  roses,  &c.  The  green-house  is  built  with  a  span- 
roof,  and  has  a  double  stage  in  the  centre,  with  a  walk  around  it. 
We  noticed  no  rare  plants;  but  observed  here,  as  we  did  at  most 
all  the  flower  establishments  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  a 
great  stock  of  the  scarlet  monthly  carnation. 

We  did  not  stop  long  enough  to  make  many  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  establishment,  but  understood  from  one  of  the  gardeners 
that  it  was  carried  on  by  the  lady  mentioned  above.  As  we 
passed  out  of  the  garden,  we  perceived  that  it  contained  a  goodly 
number  of  tree  roses,  the  tops  of  which  were  bound  up  with 
straw.  This  is  a  very  good  idea:  as  the  warm  days  and  chilly 
nights  of  March  are  apt  to  keep  the  sap  in  a  continual  state  of 
action,  by  repeated  freezings  and  thawings,  and  thus  destroy  its 
vitality. 

Floy^s  J^urscry,  Harlem. — Mr.  Floy  has  at  last  removed  the 
whole  of  his  nursery  out  to  this  place;  the  high  price  of  land  in 
the  city  will  eventually  drive  all  nurserymen  out  of  its  precincts. 
A  street  is  now  being  cut  through  Mr.  Hogg's  garden,  and  Mr. 
Bridgeman's  has  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  Mr.  Floy  has, 
however,  not  been  subject  to  any  of  these  troubles;  but  has  sold 
his  estate  for  building  lots, — plants  being  of  too  httle  value  to 
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grow  them  where  land  commands  the  price  it  does  in  New  York 
city;  and  having  a  fine  piece  of  ground  at  Harlem  already  cov- 
ered with  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  it  was  only  necessary  to  erect 
a  green-house  for  his  tender  plants.  This  he  has  done  the  past 
year,  and  the  whole  collection  was  removed  to  it  in  the  autumn. 

The  green-house  is  about  forty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  and 
is  built  with  a  blank  roof  to  the  north,  of  one  third  the  width  of 
the  house.  There  is  only  a  back  stage  in  the  house,  and  a  wide 
front  shelf.  The  collection  of  plants,  excepting  the  camellias, 
is  not  very  extensive,  as  we  believe  Mr.  Floy  has  not  given  his 
attention  so  much  to  this  department  as  to  fruit  trees  and  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  a  good  variety  cultivated 
in  this  establishment.  The  camellias,  which  consist  principally 
of  his  own  seedlings,  are  much  reduced,  and  the  plants,  from 
having  been  confined  in  the  city,  have  not  a  very  healthy  appear- 
ance. We  found  a  few  kinds  in  flower,  and  among  them  was  the 
original  plant  of  Floyi,  which  had  just  expanded  three  or  four  of 
its  last  blooms  of  the  season.  The  beauty  of  this  variety  has  been 
doubted  by  many;  but  after  seeing  this  same  plant  bloom  three 
successive  seasons,  and  in  all  its  various  stages,  we  must  still  say 
that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  superior  to  all  the  other  red  camellias 
that  have  ever  been  raised.  The  old  plant  is  now  quite  large, 
and  has  flowered  finely  every  year;  Mr.  Floy  has  had  many  lib- 
eral offers  for  it,  but  has  concluded  to  keep  it  as  a  standard  plant 
for  his  oun  collection.  We  saw,  at  our  present  visit,  the  same  new 
variety  in  bloom  (coruscans)  which  we  mentioned  two  years  since; 
but  a  better  acquaintance  with  foreign  camellias  has  induced  us  to 
alter  our  opinion,  which  we  then  expressed,  of  its  merits.  The 
plant  is,  however,  yet  weak,  and  perhaps  the  present  specimen 
was  not  a  fair  one  to  judge  from;  but  its  color  is  not  so  brilliant 
as  we  at  first  supposed  it  to  be,  and  this  was  its  greatest  peculiar- 
ity;— still  it  will  rank  with  the  best  sorts.  Clintonm,  bostonia, 
Hosackij,  Stevenii,  sanguinea.  Ward;',  fusca  and  Margaretha 
were  also  showing  their  last  blossoms;  the  latter  is  a  very  pretty 
variety,  a  semi-double  flower,  of  a  lively  pink,  with  long  petals. 
Mr.  Floy  has  pretty  much  given  up  the  raising  of  camellias  from 
seed,  and  has  consequently  produced  no  new  sorts  of  any  beauty 
since  the  spring  of  1835. 

We  inquired  of  Mr.  Floy,  Jr.,  respecting  the  parents  of  the 
Floyi;  and  though  he  was  not  positively  certain,  it  was  his  belief, 
that  it  was  produced  from  seed  of  the  double  striped  that  had  been 
fertilized  with  the  double  red;  in  the  foliage,  it  has  the  character 
of  the  former  variety  very  distinctly.  It  is  worth  the  while  of 
amateurs  and  others,  who  raise  new  varieties,  to  keep  a  record 
of  their  parentage,  as  such  data  will  afford  some  considerable 
information  upon  the  subject  of  the  mixture  of  colors;  and  will 
tend  to  show  to  those  who  are  engaging  in  this  delightful  species 
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of  horticultural  improvement,  what  two  sorts  will  produce  a  su- 
perior variety. 

Among  the  other  plants  we  did  not  observe  much  that  was 
new.  Calceolaria  pallida,  a  very  handsome  species,  was  in 
bloom.  Alonsoa  integrifolia,  a  much  more  desirable  species 
than  incisifolia,  was  flowering  beautifully,  .^cdcia  verticillata, 
and  other  common  plants,  were  also  blooming, 

Mr.  Floy  has  a  most  excellent  collection  of  dwarf  peach  and 
nectarine  trees;  they  are  entirely  free  from  the  borer,  canker  and 
gum,  and  have  fine  heads;  he  has  several  budded  on  plum  stocks. 
The  soil  is  light  and  suited  to  their  growth,  and  we  have  never 
seen  any  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  so  handsome.  His  other 
trees  are  very  good,  but  we  had  no  time  to  walk  through  the 
grounds.  Mr.  Floy,  Jr.  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  fruits^  and 
is  now  giving  much  attention  to  their  growth. 


Art.  II.     Remarks  on  the  Production  of  new  varieties  of  dif- 
ferent Flowers  from  Seed.     By  An  Amateur. 

I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  your  excellent  remarks 
in  the  March  number  of  your  Magazine,  (p.  97,)  "  On  the  Pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  of  Flowers,  from  Seed,  by  Cross 
Fertilization."  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  branch  of 
floriculture;  and  to  one  adapted  to  it  by  the  necessary  patience 
and  perseverance,  it  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  depart- 
ment. Such  a  person  will  judge  of  the  probable  effect  to  be 
produced  by  a  combination  of  the  qualities  of  two  different  flow- 
ers belonging  to  the  same  genus;  he  selects  the  plant  that  com- 
bines the  most  good  qualities  for  his  mother  plant,  and  then 
gathers  the  farina  from  the  anthers  of  another,  whose  fine  color, 
good  form,  or  other  good  quality  he  wishes  to  add  to,  or  mingle 
with,  those  of  his  mother  plant,  and  applies  it  to  the  pistil  of 
that  plant;  as  the  fruit  sets,  he  carefully  watches  it,  guarding  it 
from  accident,  &c.  until  its  seed  is  matured,  when  he  secures 
that.  His  next  business  is,  at  the  proper  season,  to  plant  the 
seed,  giving  it  bottom  heat,  or  shade,  or  both,  as  it  may  require. 
The  seed  vegetates,  grows;  he  pricks  the  little  plants  into  small 
sized  pots,  gives  them  the  necessary  attention  and  protection, 
repotting  them  as  they  grow,  initil  at  last  the  expanding  flower 
bud  blushes  into  life  the  new  and  lovely  addition  to  the  flower 
garden.  During  the  whole  of  this  process,  a  most  singular  af- 
fection is  felt  by  the  operator  for  his  little  nursehngs.     However 
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rich  and  splendid  the  money  purchased  plant  may  be,  it  was 
bought  for  a  price,  with  money,  and  money  will  buy  it  again; 
but  the  favorite  seedling  was  not  so  bought,  nor  will  it  be  thus 
parted  with  until  its  increase  shall  have  secured  to  its  originator 
all  he  desires  of  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  the  feeling 
a  man  has  for  the  slave  purchased  by  his  money  compared  with 
that  he  has  for  his  own  child.  The  writer  of  this  once  had  a 
rose  bush  raised  by  him  from  seed;  for  three  years  he  had  watch- 
ed and  cultured  it,  when  on  the  fourth  it  showed  a  single  bud, 
and  this  bud  was  to  announce  to  him  whether  he  had  produced 
a  new  and  beautiful  rose,  or  whether  all  his  labor  and  watching 
had  been  thrown  away.  One  morning  the  bud  had  just  opened 
the  calyx  sufficiently  to  show  the  color  of  the  flower,  which  in- 
dicated something  very  fine;  the  bud  was  also  very  promising  in 
form.  But  during  the  day,  some  rude  hand  plucked  the  bud 
off;  and  when  this  was  discovered,  the  feelings  excited  by  it 
could  scarcely  be  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  so  apparently 
trifling  an  occurrence.  Many  a  tear  was  shed  on  the  occasion, 
at  least.  I  mention  this  to  prove  the  intense  interest  that  attach- 
es itself  to  the  raising  of  new  plants  from  seed. 

I  agree  with  you,  generally,  in  ah  your  remarks  on  this  subject. 
You  seem  not  to  be  aware,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  has  been  carried  in  Baltimore.  There  is,  at  this  time, 
an  immense  number  of  seedlings  of  all  the  plants  you  name  in 
the  collection  of  Samuel  Feast,  in  this  city,  and  all  of  them  the 
product  of  very  judicious  cross  impregnation.  Of  the  superb 
new^  rhododendrons,  he  has  several  hundred  seedlings,  impreg- 
nated by  the  farina  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the  finest  azaleas, 
and  vice  versa,  the  leaves  and  wood  of  which  indicate  a  great 
variety  of  character.  None  of  these  have  bloomed  yet,  and 
of  course  we  cannot  say  what  they  will  be,  but  you  may  be  able 
to  judge  of  the  prospect.  Of  camellias  he  also  has  several  hun- 
dred seedlings,  many  of  them  now  beginning  to  show  flowers  of 
great  promise;  all  of  which  have  had  the  advantage  of  cross  im- 
pregnation from  the  very  best  sorts.  Of  roses,  I  think  I  may 
say  with  safety,  he  has  at  least  five  hundred  specimens,  all  of 
which  promise  very  favorably.  Besides  which,  he  has  many 
blooming  plants  of  excellent  character,  produced  by  him  years 
ago.  I  am  unable  to  name  more  than  one  or  two,  though  I 
know  he  has  a  considerable  collection.  The  Kurtzif,  a  most 
beautiful  tea  rose,  and  Master  Burke,  the  most  dwarfish  rose,  I 
believe,  in  existence,  occur  to  me  at  the  moment  as  a  sample. 
When  three  years  old,  the  Master  Burke  had  fine  full  blown 
and  very  double  flowers;  and  the  half  of  a  common  hen's  egg 
shell  would  have  covered  the  whole  bush  without  touching  it. 
This  I  saw  and  assert  to  be  a  fact.  It  is  now  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  flowers  regularly  every  year,  affording  wood  for  prop- 
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agation,  and  has  never  yet  attained  two  inches  in  height,  nor  its 
whole  top  exceeded  one  or  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  The 
rose  is  about  the  size  of  a  buckshot.  In  pelargoniums  he  has 
also  been  quite  successful,  producing  many  fine  sorts,  and  now 
possessing  many  in  progress.  He  also  has  large  quantities  of 
seedlings  of  other  plants,  to  give  a  list  of  which  would  tire  you. 

I  mention  these  facts  for  your  information,  as  you  seem  to 
think  little  has  been  done  in  this  department,  except  in  New 
York.  There  are  others  here,  also,  that  have  produced  a  great 
many  new  plants  by  this  process;  the  Kurtzii  camellia  is  an  in- 
stance. John  Feast  also  has  a  very  large  collection  of  seedlings 
of  all  these  fine  plants.  The  Huntingdon  dahlia,  and  many  oth- 
ers produced  here,  will  compare  with  some  of  the  best  of  any 
country.     Excuse  this  hasty  note. 

Yours, 

An  Amateur. 

Baltimore,  March  20th,  1S37. 


Art.  ni.      Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  Auricula 
and  Polyanthus  during  the  Spring  Months.     By  J.  Clark. 

Some  months  since  I  communicated  to  you,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "  An  Old  Florist,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  129,)  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  state  of  the  gardens  in  our  vicinity;  and  at  the 
same  time  promised  to  give  your  readers  a  little  information  re- 
specting the  cultivation  of  fancy  flowers,  as  collected  from  my 
own  experience  during  several  years'  practice  in  that  delightful 
amusement.  This  being  the  season  of  the  year  that  I  used  to 
watch,  from  day  to  day,  the  progress  of  my  auriculas  and  poly- 
anthuses, the  subject  is  called  fresh  to  my  mind.  I  shall  first 
give  you  my  opinion  respecting  the  importation  of  the  plants, 
as  I  find  there  is  scarcely  a  fine  flower,  and  but  a  very  few  of  the 
most  common  sorts,  in  the  country. 

The  first  object  is  to  procure  the  plants;  perhaps  my  ideas 
on  that  subject  may  be  very  erroneous,  but  such  as  they  are  I 
shall  offer  them  to  your  readers.  There  is  no  place  in  England 
where  auriculas  and  polyanthuses  are  cultivated  so  extensively, 
or  with  so  much  success,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester, 
and  that  is  the  place  to  procure  them;  good  varieties  can  be 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate:  some  scarce  sorts  fetch  a  high  price 
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— I  should  not  think  of  giving  more  than  two  or  three  shillings 
per  root,  [from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents.]  The  best  time, 
I  believe,  to  remove  them,  is  the  latter  part  of  October,  or  any 
time  during  the  month  of  November:  I  would  have  them  very 
dry  before  packing;  indeed,  they  are  always  kept  in  that  state 
during  the  winter  months.  1  would  have  them  packed  in  dry 
moss,  and  as  close  as  possible,  to  keep  them  from  being  injured 
by  dampness.  I  once  received  a  box  of  plants  from  Manches- 
ter that  had  been  packed  between  forty  and  fifty  days;  the  pack- 
age had  been  sent  by  the  way  of  London  to  me,  and  had,  by  some 
mistake,  been  left  at  the  coach  office  there,  more  than  a  month. 
I  saved,  however,  nearly  all  of  them.  The  voyage  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Boston  is  not  often  longer  than  that  time,  and  by  having 
them  at  that  season,  they  would  arrive  here  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember; and,  by  good  management,  I  believe  they  might  be 
received  in  good  order.  They  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  some  good  rich  light  earth,  and  set  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
green-house,  though  I  do  not  think  the  green-house  a  proper 
place  to  grow  them  in;  they  do  not  require  artificial  heat:  indeed 
I  consider  it  very  hurtful  to  them.  I  formerly  kept  mine  in  a 
cold  frame  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

We  will  now  suppose  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  collection 
of  these  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  season  the  month  of  March. 
My  practice  was  to  have  some  good  rich  earth  prepared,  say 
equal  parts  of  dung  from  an  old  cucumber  bed,  and  sheep  ma- 
nure, and  good  rich  maiden  earth,  with  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  of  coarse  road  grit  or  sand;  this  ought  to  lay  twelve  or 
eighteen  months,  and  be  frequently  turned,  taking  care  after  turn- 
ing it  to  throw  it  into  a  ridge,  to  carry  off  the  rains.  With  this 
prepared  compost  I  always  top-dressed  my  plants.  I  used  to 
break  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  pots,  and  if  there  were  any 
ofFsetts,  removed  them  carefully,  and  potted  them  into  small  pots 
by  themselves;  if  they  were  very  small,  I  generally  put  two  or 
three  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  labelled  them  to  correspond 
with  the  name  of  the  parent  plant.  Then  fill  up  the  space  oc- 
casioned by  the  removing  of  the  earth  with  some  of  the  prepared 
compost. 

From  the  time  the  plants  are  top-dressed  they  will  grow  very 
fast;  water  may  be  given  freely,  but  this,  in  some  measure,  will 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere:  should  the  weather  be 
frosty,  of  course  water  must  be  used  sparingly.  They  should 
also  now  have  the  benefit  of  warm  showers  that  sometimes  occur 
at  this  season,  should  they  even  last  for  several  hours,  so  that 
the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
them.  I  did  not  cover  my  plants  very  warm  during  their  inactive 
state;  I  think  a  single  mat  was  sufficient,  but  perhaps  in  this 
climate  more  covering  may  be  necessary.     It  should  be   observ- 
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ed,  that  the  frosty  weather  is  not  injurious  to  them  if  they  are 
dry;  but  from  the  time  they  are  top-dressed  till  they  are  in 
bloom,  they  require  a  warmer  covering  at  night,  or  they  will  re- 
ceive a  check  in  their  growth  that  they  will  not  get  over  during 
the  whole  season;  and  the  chance  is,  that  many  of  the  flower 
buds  will  be  spoiled.  The  lights  should  be  drawn  off  every  fine 
day,  to  admit  air,  or  the  plants  will  be  drawn  up  weak. 

With  this  treatment  they  will  grow  up  very  rapidly;  and  by 
the  latter  end  of  April,  many  of  the  plants  will  have  put  forth 
their  beautiful  blossoms.  As  the  flowers  appear,  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  situation  where  they  will  have  the  sun 
till  ten  o'clock,  and  where  the  flowers  can  be  protected  from  the 
rain,  as  that,  of  course,  soon  spoils  them.  At  some  future  time, 
I  will  endeavor  to  describe  a  stage,  such  as  is  generally  made 
use  of  during  the  blooming  season.  Should  the  sun  shine  very 
warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  lights  may  be  drawn  up,  and 
a  thin  mat  may  be  thrown  over  them;  but  give  air  behind,  and  in 
the  afternoon  uncover  them  again.  They  require  a  little  care  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  say  for  two  months,  if  you  wish  to  have 
a  fine  show  of  flowers;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
they  are  but  little  trouble.  Should  you  think  these  few  observa- 
tions worthy  a  place  in  your  useful  Magazine,  they  are  at  your 
service;  and  in  a  future  number  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some 
further  information  respecting  repotting,  &c. 

Yours,  &c. 

X  Clark. 

Boston,  March  7th,  1837. 


Art.  IV.  Observations  on  the  Camellia  and  its  Varieties,  with 
some  Account  of  its  Introduction  into  Great  Britain  and  this 
Country.     By  M.  P.  Wilder. 

{Coniinued  from  Vol.  11,  p.  96.) 

30.  Camellia  japonica  var.  Woodsii.      Chand.  if  Booths.  III. 
Mr.   Wood^s  Camellia. 
This  is  a  large  flower,  measuring,  when  fully  expanded,  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  diameter:  the  color  is  a  dark  rose,  inclining  to 
crimson;  the  formation  various;  sometimes  the  petals  are  broad 
and  regularly  arranged  to  the  very  centre;  at  other  times  it  has  the 
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warratah  form,  and  resembles,  both  in  color  and  shape,  a  provins 
rose.     Raised  by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  3  819. 

31.  Camelh'a  j.  var.  ahha^aeflora.      CItand.  <^*  Bootli's  III. 

Hollyhock-Jlowered  Camellia. 
Another  seedling  of  ]Mr.  Chandler's,  raised  in  1819:  the  color 
of  this  flower  is  a  very  dark,  shining  crimson;  the  petals  are 
rather  long  and  recurved  when  in  full  flower;  the  outer  rows,  two 
or  three  in  number,  are  broad  and  heart-shaped;  the  inner  ones 
are  arranged  in  a  loose  tasselled  manner,  interspersed  with  the 
stamina,  and  usually  striped  with  white.     It  is  of  short  duration. 

32.  Camellia  j.  var.  Welbankn.      Chand.  ^  Booth'' s  III. 

Luteo  albicans.  Bot.  Reg. 
Capt.  Welbank^s  White  Camellia. 
This  is  an  old  but  most  beautiful  white  variety,  inclining  to  a 
yellowish  hue.  The  form  is  that  of  Pomponia;  the  petals  round 
and  irregularly  arranged,  with  the  stamina  distributed  through  the 
whole  flower.  It  is  a  Chinese  variety,  and  was  imported  in 
1820. 

33.  Camellia  j.  var.  aucubm(d\\?i.     Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 

Aucuba-leaved  Camellia. 
A  good,  double,  dark  rose-colored  camellia:  a  Chinese  vari- 
ety,  with  variegated   foliage,   resembling,   in  that  respect,   the 
Jlucuha  japonica,  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

34.  Camellia  j.  var.  speciosa.     Chand.  ^  Booth^s  III. 

Rawes'ikna  of  the  Gardens. 

Raives'ikua,  Rossi.     Fr.  Cat. 

Rawes  variegated  Camellia. 
This  is  the  speciosa  of  the  English:  the  color  is  of  the  dark- 
est crimson,  and,  when  the  flower  is  well  developed,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  camellias.  It  is  of  the  warratah 
formation;  the  outer  rows  of  petals  are  broad  and  flat,  the  inner 
ones  folded  and  irregular,  and  very  thickly  set  together,  the 
whole  frequently  blotched  and  striped  with  white.  An  imported 
camelha  from  China. 

35.  Camellia  j.  var.  speciosa.     Fr.  Cat. 

A  large  dark  crimson  single  camellia;  a  good  variety  for  seed, 
and  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  many  of  the  double  sorts. 

36.  Camellia  j.  var.  florida.      Chand.  ^'  Booth^s  III. 

Cluster-Jloicered  Camellia. 
Florida  resembles  the  French  corrallina,  described  at  No.  21, 
(vol.  ii,  p.  94,)   and  probably  is  the  same  variety.     A  beautiful 
flower. 

37.  Camellia  j.  var.  Floyi.     Floy^s  Cat. 

Mr.  Floy's  Camellia. 
This  is   an  American  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Floy,  of  New 
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York,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  in  all  respects  one,  if  not  the  most, 
remarkable  seedling  camellia  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  notice. 
The  foliage  is  larger  than  any  other  variety;  the  leaves,  when  full 
grown,  measuring  six  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  half  inches. 
The  flower  is  of  a  clear  fine  rose  color;  the  petals  heart-shaped, 
well  arranged,  and  when  luxuriantly  grown,  measure  nearly  half 
a  foot  in  diameter.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  giant  when  com- 
pared with  any  other  camellia. 

38.  Camellia  j.  var.  Wardu'.     Floifs  Cat. 

Another  of  Mr.  Floy's  seedlings.  The  color  of  the  flower 
is  a  brilhant  crimson,  almost  a  scarlet;  it  has  two  or  three  rows 
of  outer  petals,  with  a  spherical  well  filled  centre.  It  is  univer- 
sally admired. 

39.  Camellia  j.  var.  ClintontY, 

Also  raised  by  Mr.  Floy.     It  is  very  similar  to   dianthiflora. 

40.  Camellia  j.  var.  Virginia.     Floy^s  Cat. 

A  good  double  well  formed  camellia,  of  a  light  rose  or  pink 
color,  and  very  beautiful  in  the  bud.     Raised  by  Mr.  Floy. 

41.  Camellia   j.    var.  Augusta.     Eng.    Cat. 

Dernii.     Fr,  Cat. 
Augusta  is  an   English   seedling.       The   flower  is  of  a  dark 
crimson  color,  very  full  and  prominent,  much  after  the  style  of 
the  old  double  red. 

42.  Camellia  j.  var.  ardens  superba.     Fr.  Cat. 

A  new  French  variety.  The  color  is  a  rosy  pink;  the  guard 
petals  round  and  bold,  and  spotted  with  white;  the  inner  ones 
proceed  from  the  stamina,  and  are  striped  with  the  same  color. 
Resembles  Camellia  j.  var.  splendens. 

43.  Camellia  j.  var.  gallica  alba.     Fr.  Cat. 

French   White  Camellia. 
This  flower  is  of  that  peculiar  and  delicate  color  known  as  the 
French  White.  It  is  a  semi-double  flower,  the  petals  much  cupped, 
interspersed  with  large  stamina,  and  frequently  slightly  touched 
with  pink. 

44.  Camellia  j.  var.  Traversii  rautabilis  plenissima. 

Camellias  de  Bolmllcr. 
If  the  account  of  this  flower  is  correct,  it  is  surely  an  anom- 
aly in  the  annals  of  the  camellia.  It  is  thus  described:  "A 
very  full  flower,  with  a  great  number  of  petals  lying  regularly 
like  tiles  upon  one  another,  of  a  violet  or  purple  color,  and 
adorned  with  stripes  rather  paler."  I  think,  from  the  appearance 
of  a  flower  that  partly  opened  with  me  last  year,  and  from  a  well 
expanded  one  that  flowered  in  Mr.  Sweetser's  collection  at  Cam- 
bridgeport,  the  present  season,  the   description  must  be  exag- 
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gerated,  and  that  the  purple  or  violet  color  is  only  to  be  seen 
when  the  flower  is  on  the  decline,  and  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  it. 

45.  Camellm  j.  var.  oxoniensis.     Fr.  ^^  Eng.  Cat. 

A  most  splendid  variety,  and  probably  the  best  of  all  the  rose 
colored  camellias.  The  flower  is  quite  large  and  full,  the  petals 
gradually  decreasing  towards  the  centre,  and  there  faintly  striped 
with  white;  sometimes  the  petals  are  in  a  loose  mass,  after  the 
manner  of  the  English  elegans,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance. 

46.  Camelh'a  j.  var.  conchiflora  alba.     Eng.  Cat. 

Wiiite  Shell-floivered  Camellia. 
Conchiflora  alba  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of 
the  single  white,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Islington.  It  is  of  the  purest 
white  color;  the  petals  round,  bold,  and  perfectly  cupped,  re- 
taining their  shape  and  consistency  until  the  flower  drops  from 
the  bush.  It  is,  however,  quite  persistent,  and  remains  several 
weeks  in  perfection. 

47.  Camelh'rtj.  var.  Tryphosa  unica  alba.     Fr.  Ca^. 

A  French  seedling  of  great  beauty,  raised  at  Bolwiller,  in 
France,  and  presented  me  for  dedication.  The  flower  is  quite 
large,  full  and  round,  the  petals  gracefully  arranged  after  the 
manner  of  Welbankii,  and  filled  with  scattering  stamina.  It  is 
of  the  most  lovely  white  color,  of  the  pompone  formation,  and 
decidedly  the  best  of  any  thing  in  this  way. 

48.  Camellia  j.  var.  compacta.     Eng.  Cat. 

This  is  a  small  double  white  camellia,  seldom  measuring  more 
than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  no  great  merit. 

49.  Camelh'a  j.  var.  Lindleyi.      Fr.  Cat. 

The  color  of  this  flower  is  of  the  most  exquisite  pink,  the 
petals  long  and  few  in  number,  but  well  arranged.  A  desirable 
variety. 

50.  Camelh'a  j.  var.  conchiflora.     Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 

Shell-jiowered  Camellia. 
Conchiflora  is  an  old  but  desirable  variety,  of  a  dark  rose 
color.      The  petals  are  ^ew.,  but  systematically  arranged  like  shell 
work,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name.     A  Chinese 
variety. 

51.  Camellia  j.  var.  726sa  sinensis.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

China  Rose  Camellia. 
This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.   Chandler,  of  Vauxhall,  and 
merits  a  place  in  every  collection.     It  is  a  free  flowering  variety, 
of  a  pale  rose   color,  and  distinctly  marked  with  dark    colored 
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veins;  the  outer  petals  are  quite  large,  and  the  flower,  when  ex- 
panded, presents  almost  a  flat  surface. 

52.  Camellia  j.  var.  concinna.     Chand.  ^  Booth'' s  HI. 

Chandler^s  Elegant  Camellia. 
Concinna,  in  point  of  regularity  and  beauty,  may  be  numbered 
among  the  very  best  of  the  camellias.  Mr.  Chandler,  who  raised 
it,  describes  it  thus:  "  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  rose  color, 
very  elegantly  formed,  and  open  well.  When  fully  expanded, 
they  measure  rather  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
little  inferior  to  eximia  or  imbricata,  the  petals  being  nearly  as 
numerous,  and  arranged  with  equal  nicety  over  one  another,  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

53.  Camellia  j.  var.  crassinervis.     Chand.  ^  Booth^s  III. 

Kenl'i.  Fr.  Cat. 
J\Ir.  KenVs  Camellia. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  Chinese  variety.  The  flower  re- 
sembles the  warratah  so  strongly,  that  when  detached  from  the 
bush  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  difference.  The  habit  and  fo- 
liage of  the  plant,  however,  is  quite  dissimilar  to  the  warratah, 
and  is  at  once  distinguished  from  it. 

54.  Camellia],  var.  Park's  rose  stripe.  Trans.  Lond.  Hort.  Soc. 
A   Chinese  variety  introduced  by  the  London   Horticultural 

Society,  in  1824.  It  is  a  lovely  camellia,  of  a  most  delicate 
pale  pink  color,  blotched  and  striped  with  white.  The  flowers 
are  above  medium  size,  double,  well  formed,  and  decidedly 
fragrant. 

Yours, 

M.  P.  Wilder. 

Dorchester,  March,  1837. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Production  of  Roses  from  Seed,  and  some 
Remarks  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Yelloio  J^oisette  Rose. 
By  J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  at  Mount  Auburn. 

From  the  perusal  of  a  French  catalogue  of  plants,  I  find  the 
rose  has  been  multiplied  to  an  astonishing  extent  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  Every  florist,  or  cultivator,  in  France,  I  am  told, 
is  very  emulous  to  excel  his  competitor  in  the  raising  of  new  va- 
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rieties  from  seed,  plants  from  which  are  annually  brought  into 
notice,  or  flowered,  for  the  first  time;  they  are  then  presented 
to  competent  judges,  to  decide  upon  their  good  or  bad  proper- 
ties, and  if  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  flowers,  the  plants  that 
produced  them  are  not  unfrequently  sold  at  a  very  exorbitant 
price.  By  cross  impregnating  a  variety  of  sorts  with  each  other, 
new  and  splendid  varieties  would  be  obtained.  This  could  be 
done  in  America  by  any  person  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  for- 
mation of  flowers,  and  the  parts  of  fructification,  with  equal  suc- 
cess. But  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  seed  will  not  vege- 
tate in  less  than  a  year  after  it  is  gathered,  i.  e.  if  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  plants  will  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  following  spring;  therefore  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  that  the  cultivator  will  know  the  results  of 
his  experiments  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  time  of  first 
putting  the  seed  in  the  ground;  but,  by  sowing  every  year,  after 
the  first  he  will  have  a  regular  succession  of  seedling  plants  annu- 
ally showing  their  flowers  when  the  first  three  years  have  expir- 
ed. This  may  appear  to  be  rather  a  tedious  process;  but  who- 
ever wishes  to  raise  new  varieties  of  the  rose  from  seed,  must 
conclude  to  wait  with  patience  and  hope  for  the  best.  All  the 
new  varieties  of  dahlias,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  &.c.,  are  ob- 
tained from  seed,  by  the  same  process  as  recommended  for  the 
rose,  with  this  difference — the  camellia  seed  will  vegetate  in 
two  or  three  months,  the  dahlia  and  pelargonium  seed  in  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

The  yellow  noisette  rose  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  flower  in  great  perfection. 
There  are  a  number  of  amateurs  in  this  vicinity  that  have  it,  and 
are  seldom,  or  ever,  able  to  obtain  a  perfect  flower:  the  reason 
of  this  deformity  may  in  a  great  degree  be  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  nourishment  at  the  time  when  the  flowers  are  opening; 
this  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  precise  time  that  every  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  help  the  plant  with  proper  stimulants  to  put 
forth  its  blooms,  the  flowers  being  large  and  very  full  of  petals, 
closely  set  together;  the  plants  ought  to  be  well  supplied  with 
food  from  the  first  swelling  of  the  buds  to  their  full  expansion; 
and  if  all  this  has  been  regidarly  attended  to,  and  the  result  a 
failure,  T  know  of  no  other  means  to  resort  to  but  to  insert  the 
buds  into  the  Boiirsault,  Greville,  or  JMuliifiora  roses,  which  are 
probably  the  best  stocks  that  can  be  easily  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose. ,,• 
^  lours, 
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Art.  VI.  JSTotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  ^Magazines;  with  some 
account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edicards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London, 

Curtis'' s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  Qd.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Harrison^ s  Floricidtural  Cabinet,  and  Florist's  Magazine.  In 
monthly  8vo  numbers,  with  a  plate;  6c/.  each.  Conducted  by 
Jos.  Harrison. 

The  Horticidtural  Journal,  FlorisVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

J^otes  relating  to  Floriculture. — A  great  number  of  plants, 
raised  from  seeds,  brought  home  from  the  Columbia  River,  by 
Mr.  Nuttall,  the  botanist,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Buist,  of 
Philadelphia.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  Calochorti,  and  a 
few  of  the  same  things  that  were  discovered  by  the  lamented 
Douglas.  A  species  of  Cactus,  and  a  new  plant,  quite  singular 
in  its  habit,  throwing  out  long  slender  stoloniferous  shoots,  also 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  are  thriving  well.  Under  the 
care  and  skill  of  Mr.  Buist,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon 
be  brought  to  a  flowering  state,  and  their  names  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Scott,  late  of  the  Exotic  Nursery  of  Mr.  Knight, King's  Iload, 
has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Buist  to  take  charge  of  his  establishment. 
The  skill  of  Mr.  Scott  in  propagating  rare  plants  is  well  known, 
and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Buist  in  his  success  in  procuring  so  able 
a  person.  Very  few  first  rate  gardeners  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
country;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  now  announce  the  anti- 
cipated arrival  of  Mr.  Scott. 

We  are  yet  without  the  receipt  of  cither  of  (he  works  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  except  the  two  latter:  in  these  only  florist's 
flowers  are  figured;  but  as  they  may  interest  many  of  our  readers, 
we  take  pleasure  in  noticing  them. 
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Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Ternstrom'ikcex. 

CAMF.'LLIjI. 

Since  our  last  notice  of  new  kinds  that  have  bloomed  the  past 
winter,  under  this  head,  some  very  handsome  varieties  have 
opened.  At  Mr.  Wilder's,  Tryphosa,  a  new  white,  expanded 
one  flower.  We  did  not  see  it,  but  were  informed  that  it  is  a 
very  desirable  sort.  It  is  something  similar,  in  form,  to  Gre- 
ville's  red,  having  that  free  and  loose  arrangement  of  the  petals, 
but,  in  color,  a  creamy  white.  At  Mr.  Buist's,  we  saw,  at  our 
late  visit,  a  bud  of  a  seedling  plant,  which,  to  appearance,  prom- 
ised to  be  a  white  flower.  It  will  probably  have  expanded  by 
the  lime  this  goes  to  press.  INIr.  Buist  has  already  a  fine  seed- 
ling, which  he  is  now  propagating  extensively,  for  a  stock,  before 
it  goes  out,  as  the  phrase  is.  It  is  a  very  splendid  one.  We 
have,  "in  another  page,  noticed  a  new  white,  raised  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison, of  ^ew  York. 
Caryophylldcece. 

Barron's  Miss  Neville  picotee  is  figured  in  the  Horticultural 
Journal  for  January.  It  is  a  sport  from  one  of  the  same  name, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  prove  permanent  by  propagation. 
Instances  of  sporting  in  carnations  are  frequent,  but  rare  in  pico- 
tees.  The  ground  is  white,  with  a  few  scattered  but  distinct 
touches  of  scarlet  near  the  edge  of  some  of  the  petals. 

Jlliss  Clifton  Pink. — This  is  the   name  we    have   given   to  a 
seedling  we  raised   the  past  season.     It   is  of  first  rate   excel- 
lence, and  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  prize  flower. 
CompositdceK. 

Two  new  dahlias  are  figured  in  the  Horticultural  Journal  and 
the  Floricultural  Cabinet.  In  the  former,  one  called  Sir  John 
Sebright;  a  very  superior  self,  of  a  claret  color,  with  cupped 
petals.  In  the  latter,  one  called  Marsh's  Paragon,  a  parti-col- 
ored one;  the  ground  color  sulphur,  with  a  pink  edge:  the  flow- 
ers are  very  perfect,  with  cupped  petals.  Under  our  Foreign 
Notices  some  information  will  be  found  respecting  the  dahlia  ex- 
hibitions in  England  in  1836. 

Verbendcece. 

VERBE'NA. 

?  TwecdiVhm. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  plant  figured  in  the  Floricultural  Cabi- 
net for  January.  The  flowers  appear  in  racemes  considerably 
larger  than  the  chama^drifdlia,  and  of  a  deep  red  color.  It 
grows  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  blooms  freely.  Propaga- 
ted easily  from  cuttings. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Translation  of  a  JMemoir  entitled  "  Btitrage  zur 
Lehrc  von  der  Befruchtung  der  Planzen,''^  (Contributions  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Impregnation  of  Plants.)  By  A.  J.  C. 
CofRDA.  Pubh'shed  in  the  17th  Vol.  of  the  Nova  Acta  Physi- 
co-medica  Academic  Caesar.  Leopold. -Carol.  Naturae  Curio- 
sorim^.  Breslau  &  Bonn:  153-5;  loitk  Prefatory  Remarks  on  the 
Progress  of  Discovery  relative  to  Vegetable  Fecundation .  By 
Asa  Gray,  M.  D.  Read  before  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  October  24th,  1836,  and  published  in 
Silliman's  Journal  for  January,  1837. 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  work,  contain- 
ing the  above  article,  by  the  translator,  and  have  been  highly 
gratified  with  its  perusal,  '{'he  prefatoiy  remarks,  by  Dr.  Cray, 
evince  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  the  authors  who  have  written  upon 
the  vegetation  and  impregnation  of  plants. 

These  prefatory  remarks  comprise  a  review  of  the  progress  of 
the  developments  which  have  been  communicated  to  the  scien- 
tific world  respecting  the  fecundation  of  plants,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pollen  upon  the  embryo  or  future  plant.  As  this 
subject  is  one  which  we  are  confident  will  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers,  and  one  upon  which  but  little  is  known,  we  shall 
make  large  extracts  from  this  paper.  The  translated  article  itself 
we  cannot  give  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  accompanied  with  two 
large  folio  lithographs,  excellently  executed,  illustrating  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pollen  upon  the  embryo,  and  the  article  would  be 
unintelligible  wilK)ut  these ;  we  must,  consequently,  refer  the 
reader,Vho  wishes  to  see  the  entire  paper,  to  Dr.  Silhman's  valu- 
able Journal. 

This  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Gray  for  his  own  private  use; 
but  supposing  it  would  prove  interesting  to  the  members  of  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  he  was  induced  to  lay  it  before 
them.  The  scientific  community  of  this  country  are  much  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Gray  for  his  valuable  translation,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  undertake  himself,  as  no  person  unacquainted  with  the 
structure  and  formation  of  the  ovule,  though  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  German  language,  could  have  given  a  correct  translation.  Its 
publication  in  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  all  American  vegetable  physiologists. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  remarks  on  the  impregnation 
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of  different  varieties  of  plants,  accompanied  with  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  practice,  especially  in  this  country. 
We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  suhject;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  following  extracts  will 
tend  to  render  our  remarks  more  intelligible  and  plainly  under- 
stood by  those  who  aie  not  informed  upon  the  subject.  The 
practice  of  raising  new  flowers  by  cross  impregnation  has  just 
began;  and  there  are  probably  no  limits  to  the  production  of  va- 
rieties. 

"  Impregnation,  in  flowering  plants,  essentially  consists  in  the  production 
of  an  embryo  or  rudinientary  plant  within  the  ovule,*  or  l)ofly  destined 
to  become  the  >eex\.  Since  the  ol^ce  of  the  stamens  in  vegetable  repro- 
duction was  indicated  by  Grew  and  Riiy,  and  atterwards  clearly  estaii- 
lished  by  Linnteus,  it  has  been  well  known  that  unless  some  grains  of 
pollen  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  impregnation  does  not  take 
place.  The  seed-vessel  may,  indeed,  continue  to  grow  and  ri))en  in  ihe 
absence  of  pollen,  and  the  contained  ovules  attain  the  size,  texture,  and 
(the  embryo  excepted)  the  structure  of  well-formed  seeds;  but  in  such 
cases  a  rudimentary  plant,  which  is  the  essential  pan  of  the  seed,  is 
n  ver  [)roduced.  Respecting  the  immediate  origin  of  the  embryo  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  it  is  well  known  that  three  different  hypotheses,  being 
all  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  were  advjinced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. These  several  hypotheses  have  been  extended  by  analogy  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  According  to  one  view  a  germ  furnished  by  the 
pollen  is  suj)posed  to  bo  deposited  in,  and  nourished  by  the  ovule:  ac- 
cording to  another,  the  germ  is  thought  either  to  pre-exist  in,  or  to  be 
originally  formed  by  the  ovule  itself,  and  that  it  is  merely  excited  into 
action  by  an  influence  derived  from  the  pollen:  and  according  to  a  third, 
the  embryo  is  conceived  to  result  from  the  union  of  a  germ  furnished 
by  the  pollen  with  another  produced  by  the  ovule. f  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  we  shall  ever  possess  the  means  of  absolutely  proving 
the  correctness  or  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  either  of  these  hy- 
potheses; but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  mentioned  view,  which 
was  advanced  at  an  early  period,  is  the  most  ditficult  to  be  reconciled 
either  with  the  phenomena  of  hybridiry  or  with  the  manifest  analoiry 
that  exists  between  seeds  and  buds;  and  yet  recent  discoveries  have 
again  rendered  it  the   more  probable  hypothesis. 

"  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  oflice  of  the  pollen,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  substance 
acts  upon  the  stigma.  '  Some  of  the  earlier  writers,  such  as  Geof- 
froi  and  Malpighi,  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  entire 
grains  of  pollen  which  fall  upon  the  stigma  pass  down  the  style  quite 

*  "  The  leader  is  supposed  to  l)e  acquainted  generally  witli  the  stnictiiie  of  the  oviilo,  a 
subject  upon  which  tlie  limits  of  the  present  remarks  will  not  allow  me  to  enter,  exrepi  to 
indicate  the  sources  from  which  the  requisite  knowledge  may  be  obtained,  viz:  R. 
Brown's  |)aper  on  the  genus  Kingia,  with  remarks  on  the  stiuciuro  of  liic  unimpregnated 
ovule;  Mtm.  snr  la  geni-ration  ft  le  'Kvihippcmmt  de  t'iniht  7j'.n,^c.\i\  Ad.  Hiongniart  in 
the  12th  vol.  of  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Natureiles  ;  and,  particulai  ly,  Ni.uffllrs  rrchrrhrs 
sur  la  slTuctuTP  rt  le  dfvelopprmint  de  rcvnlc  rifif'tal,  bv  jMiilxl,  in  the  17lli  vol.  of  the 
same  w^ork.  The  substance  of  these  memoirs  will  be  fomid  in  the  more  recent  elementary 
botanical  works." 

t  "  The  latter  hypothesis  is  adopted  by  Ad.  Brongniart  with  much  confidence  in  his  me- 
moir above  cited — '  Dans  cet  espace  .  .  .  .  un  ou  qMel(|ues-uns  dcs  granules  sperma- 
tiques  s'  unissent  probablement  k  d  'autres  granules  fournis  par  I'  ovule  pour  donner  nais- 
sance  au  petit  globule,  premier  rudiment  inlbrmc  de  1'  embryo,'  &c.  Ad.  Brcnsniart  in 
Ann,  Sci.  Nat.  12, p.  254." 
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into  the  ovary;  and  Moreland*  suggested  that  the  grains  even  pen- 
etrate the  ovules  and  become  the  embryo.  The  latter  author, 
who  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  extend  the  hypothesis  of  Leeu- 
wenhoek  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  inquires  '  whether  it  be  not 
more  proper  to  suppose  th  't  the  seeds  which  come  up  in  their  proper 
involucra  are  at  first  like  uniinpregnated  ova  of  animals;  that  tliis  fari- 
na (pollen)  is  a  congeries  of  seminal  plants,  one  of  which  must  be  con- 
veyed into  every  ovum  before  it  can  become  prolific;  that  the  stylus,  in 
Mr.  Ray's  language,  the  n))i)er  part  of  the  i)istilluni  in  Mr.  Touriiefort's, 
is  a  tube  destined  to  convey  these  seminal  plants  into  their  nest  in  the 
ova;  that  there  is  so  vast  a  provision  made  because  of  the  odds  there  are 
whether  one  of  so  many  shall  ever  find  its  way  into  and  through  so 
narrow  a  conveyance.'  He  then  ])roceeds  to  record  several  circum- 
stances, which  are,  in  his  opinion,  confirmatory  of  this  view;  especially 
the  manifestly  tul)ular  style  of  the  Croum  Imperial  and  some  other  plants, 
the  cavity  of  which  he  erroneously  considered  to  lead  directly  into  the 
seed-vessel,  'i'his  cavity,  however,  only  exists  in  some  com])ound 
styles,  being  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  three  or  more  simple  styles,  so 
as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  it  consequently  does  not  conmiunicate 
with  the  interior  of  the  ovary.  Moreland  also  observed  the  micropyle 
(the  vestige  of  the  foramen  of  the  ovule,)  in  peas  and  beans;  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  perforation  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  grain  of  pollen, 
which,  having  fallen  down  the  tube  into  the  ovary,  had  at  length  enter- 
ed the  ovule  and  become  the  embryo  or  seminal  plant. 

"  It  was  discovered,  I  think,  by  Needham,  that  when  grains  of 
pollen  are  moistened  or  thrown  upon  water,  they  usually  burst 
with  violence  and  discharge  the  slightly  viscous  and  turbid  fluid 
contained  within.  To  this  fluid  the  immediate  agency  in  impreg- 
nation was  attributed  by  Linnaeus  and  contemporary  botanists. 
Two  opinions,  however,  have  prevailed  respecting  the  mode  of 
its  action  upon  the  ovule;  some  writers  supposing  the  fluid  itself 
to  be  conveyed  down  the  style  to  that  organ,  while  others  conceiv- 
ed that  a  peculiar  action  excited  upon  the  stigma  was  transmitted  to  the 
ovule  by  a  kind  of  sym])athy.  The  former  view  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Linnaeus. t  The  latter  was  sustained  by  Grew  and  several  suc- 
ceeding philosophers.  Our  actual  knowledge  upon  this  subject  w  as,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  application  of  the  pollen  to  the 
stio-ma  was  essential  to  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules,  all  the  information 
we  possess  respecting  the  action  of  the  pollen  after  it  has  reached  the  stig- 
ma being  of  very  recent  date.  The  earliest  of  a  series  of  highly  curious  dis- 
coveries on  this  hitherto  mysterious  subject  was  announced  in  the  year 
1823.  A  few  remarks  on  the  structure  of  pollen  will  form  a  necessary  in- 
troduction to  our  account  of  these  interesting  researches. 

"  The  pollen,  when  examined  by  a  moderate  magnifying  power,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  grains  of  some  regular  form,  which  is  uniform  in 
the  same  species,  but  often  differing  widely  in  different  plants.  It  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved  that  these  grains  are  composed  of  two  coats,  of  which 
the  exterior  is  rather  thick  and  nearly  inelastic,  while  the  inner  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  highly  extensible  membrane.  The  cavity  is  filled 
with  a  fluid,  which,  under  a  powerful  lens,  appears  slightly  turbid  on  ac- 
count of  a  vast  number  of  minute  granules  which  float  in  it.  The  existence 
of  an  inner  lining  to  the  pollen-grains  was  ascertained  at  an  early  period, 
first  by  Needham  and   afterwards  by  Koelreuter,  and  although  since 

*  "Some  nnv  Ohsrn^atmis  on  the  Parts  and  the  Use  of  the  flower  in  plants;  by  SamuEL 
Moreland, — Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  23,  (1703.)" 

•j- "  Generationcm  vegetabilium  fieri  mcdiante  poUinis  anthcrarum  illapsu  supra  stigmata 
nuda  quo  rumpitui-  pollen  efflatque  aurem  seminalem,  qua;  absorbelur  ab  humore  stigmatis, 
&C.— -Lmn.  Phil.  Bot.  cd  Stockholm.    1751.    p.  91". 
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doubted,  the  correctness  of  their  observations  has  lately  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  admirable  researches  of  Ad.  Brongniart  and  Mirbel.  An 
account  of  some  recent  observations  by  the  last  named  author  is  append- 
ed to  his  incomparable  memoir  on  Marchantia,  where  he  has  also  giv- 
en a  representation  of  the  two  coats. 

"  A  magnifying  power  of  two  or  three  hundred  diameters  reveals 
the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  granules  in  the  fluid  of  the  pollen- 
grain.  The  larger  kind,  which  are  also  the  fewer  in  number,  have 
been  particularly  examined  by  Ad.  Brongniart  and  Brown,  whose 
researches,  made  about  the  same  time,  and  wholly  independently  of 
each  other,  coincide  in  almost  every  particular.*  These  granules 
are  peculiar  to  pollen,  and  have  been  detected  in  every  plant  that 
has  been  submitted  to  examination.  They  differ  in  shape  in  differ- 
ent plants,  but  are  uniform  in  the  same  species.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  account  of  these  granules,  given  by  R.  Brow  n,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  pollen  of  the  plant  which  he  first  submitted  to  ex- 
amination. '  This  plant  was  Clarkia pulchella,  in  which  the  pollen-grains 
taken  from  the  anthers  when  completely  developed,  but  before  their  de- 
hiscence, were  filled  with  particles  or  granules  of  a  size  varying  from 
the  4000th  to  about  the  5000th  of  an  inch  in  length,  their  form  being  in- 
termediate between  cylindrical  and  oblong,  slightly  flattened  perhaps, 
the  extremites  being  rounded  and  equal.  While  examining  the  form 
of  these  particles  floating  in  a  drop  of  water,  I  observed  that  many  of 
them  were  evidently  in  motion.  Their  movements  were  not  confined  to 
a  mere  change  of  place  in  the  fluid,  as  manifested  by  modifications  in 
their  relative  position,  but  there  was  frequently  a  change  of  form  in  the 
particle  itself;  and  several  times  a  conti-action  or  incurvation  was  per- 
ceived near  the  middle  of  a  particle  on  one  side,  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding convexity  on  the  opposite  side.  In  some  instances  the  par- 
ticle was  seen  to  revolve  upon  its  longer  axis.  I  was  convinced,  from 
repeated  observations  of  these  movements,  that  they  are  produced  nei- 
ther by  currents  in  the  fluid  nor  by  gradual  evaporation,  but  that  they 
pertain  to  the  particles  themselves. 'f  The  same  phenomena  were 
observed  both  by  Brown  and  Brongniart,  in  a  great  number  of 
plants  of  different  families,  with  the  exception  that  the  change  of 
form  in  the  particles  themselves  was  less  evident  when  these  are 
oval  or  oblong  in  shape,  and  perhaps  never  apparent  when  they  are 
spherical.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  that  Ad.  Brongniart  observ- 
ed that  the  somewhat  cylindrical  granules  of  the  pollen  of  several  Mal- 
vaceous  plants  repeatedly  exhibited  a  double  curvature  like  the  letter  S. 
The  movements  of  the  larger  granules  are  never  ra])id,  and  are 
frequently  very  slow.  The  same  motions  were  observed  in  the  granules 
of  pollen  taken  from  recently  dried  specimens,  and  also  from  those  that 
had  been  kept  for  several  days  and  even  for  some  months  in  weak  alco- 
hol; but  in  pollen  taken  from  dried  specimens  which  had  been  preserved 
some  twenty,  and  others  more  than  one  hundred  years,  Dr.  Brown 
found  that,  although  the  movements  of  the  molecules  or  smaller  particles 

*  "  Tlipse  grannies  were  discovered  and  described  by  Needham  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1750.  He  even  svgse.sts  that  they  penetrate  to  the  ovule  and  form  the  embryo. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  wiiich  llic  observations  and  suggestions  of  this 
authof,  after  having  deen  donbted  or  left  in  obsnnrily  for  nearly  seventy  years,  have  been 
recently  confirmed,  or  rendered  extremely  probable." 

t  "An  accov.nt  of  microscopical  observations  made  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, 1827,  upon  the  particles  contained  in  the  pollen  of  plants,  and  upon  the  general  exist- 
ence of  active  molecules  in  organized  and  inorganized  bodies;  by  K.  Brown.  I  re-translate 
from  a  French  translation,  published  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  ^■aturelles,  Vol.  14,  p. 
341  ;  not  having  been  able  to  procure  the  original  pamphlet,  which  was  only  printed  for 
distribution  among  the  friends  of  llie  author,  and  is  uo^v  very  scarce." 
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were  unaffected,  those  of  the  larger  granules  were  scarcely  evident,  and 
often  not  at  all  apparent.  According  to  Brongniart's  observations,  the 
movements  of  granules  from  fresh  pollen  were  suddenly  checked  when 
put  into  alcohol. 

"  The  smaller  particles,  or  molecules  as  they  are  termed  by  Brown, 
were  first  observed  by  this  distinguished  naturalist  in  the  pollen  of 
Clarkia pulchella,  mingled  with  the  larger  granules  already  described; 
and  they  have  since  been  detected  in  a  great  number  of  species.  They 
differ  from  the  larger  granules  not  only  by  their  size,  which  varies  from 
the  15,000th  to  the  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  also  in  their 
form,  which  is  always  spherical,  and  in  their  movements,  which  are 
oscillatory  and  extremely  rapid.  These  molecules  were  also  observed 
in  the  powder  of  the  so  called  anthers  of  mosses  and  other  flowerless 
plants,  by  Brown,  who  found,  moreover, that  their  motions  were  equally 
vivid,  whether  taken  from  the  living  plants  or  from  specimens  preserved 
in  an  herbarium  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Continuing  these 
investigations,  he  discovered  similar  particles,  endowed  with  the  same 
motions  when  suspended  in  a  fluid,  not  only  in  all  forms  of  vegetable 
tissue,  but  also  in  every  inorganic  substance  examined,  except  those 
soluble  in  water,  or  whatever  fluid  was  employed  for  their  suspension.* 
In  the  year  18-23,  Prof.  Amici,  in  examining  with  his  powerful  micro- 
scope some  grains  of  pollen  on  the  stigma  of  the  common  purslain, 
(^Portulacca  oleracca,)  observed  that  the  grains  had  projected  from  some 
part  of  their  surface  an  extremely  slender  tube,  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  pollen-grain,  protruded  through  a  rup- 
ture of  the  external  coat.  Amici  ])nblished  an  account  of  his  discovery 
in  the  19th  volume  of  the  ^illi  della  Societd  Italianu,  whence  it  was 
extracted  in  tlie  second  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 
About  three  years  afterwards,  these  tubes  were  observed  in  several 
plants  of  diflferent  families,  by  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  whose  admirable  me- 
moir, published  in  the  liith  iolume  of  the  work  just  cited,  we  are  in- 
delned  for  the  earliest  and  most  comjjlete  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  originate  and  act  upon  the  stigma. 

"  When  grains  of  pollen  fall  upon  the  stigma  they  are  retained  either 
by  the  hairs  with  which  this  organ  is  often  provided,  or  by  its  humid 
and  sliahtly  viscous  surface;  they  slowly  absorb  this  moisture,  and, 
after  an  interval  varying  from  some  hours  to  a  day  or  more,  the  outer 
coat  opens  by  one  or  more  points  or  slits,  through  which  the  highly 
extensible  inner  membrane  protrudes  like  a  hernial  sac,  and  is  slowly 
prolonged  into  a  delicate  tube.  The  diameter  of  these  tubes  does  not 
exceed  the  1,500th  or  i2,000th  of  an  inch,  and  of  course  a  powerful 
microscope  is  required  for  their  examination.  In  some  plants  the  grains 
appear  to  open  at  a  determinate  point,  and  in  numerous  instances  each 
one  produces  two  or  three  pollen-tubes.  This  happens  in  the  genus 
(Enothera,  and  perhaps  in  all  the  plants  of  that  tribe,  in  which  the  tri- 
angular grains  oi)en  usually  by  two,  and  sometimes  by  three  of  the 
grains,  and  ])roduce  as  many' tubes.  The  pollen  of  several  plants, 
however,  (particularly  in  the  Cucurbitacese,)  is  knownto  protrude  its 
inner  linina-  from  a  great  number  of  points;  and  Amici  has  even  seen 
as  many  as^twenty  ov  thirty  incipient  jjollen-tubes  arising  from  a  sin<;le 
grain.     ConmionlV,  however,  each  simple  and  globular  grain  of  pollen 


*"  For  further  particulars  respecting  lliis  curious  subject,  the  rca<ler  is  referred  to  the 
original  memoir  of  Dr.  Brown,  above  cileil ;  and  also  to  some  additional  remarks  on  the 
same  subject,  wiiich  may  be  found  in  a  French  dress  in  the  29ih  vol.  of  ihe  Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles.  Respecting  the  formation  of  pollen,  ilie  reader  shoidd  consult  the 
memoir  of  Ad.  Brongniart,  al)ove  cited,  p.  21.  et  seq.  ;  K.  Brown's  paper  on  Rafflesia, 
inlhel2ih  vol.  oftlie'l'ransaclionsof  the  Linmran  Society  of  London  ;  and  the  supple- 
ment to  Mirbel's  memoir  on  Marchanlia  polymorpha  iu  llie  Nouvcllcs  Mimoircs  du  Mu- 
sium" 
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produces  but  a  single  tube,  which  makes  its  appearance  from  whatever 
portion  of  the  surface  may  chance  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
stigma.  This  production  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  mere  protrusion 
of  the  inner  lining  of  the  grain,  since  the  length  commonly  attained  by 
the  tube  is  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  original  size  of  that  mem- 
brane. It  should,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  growth  of  the  inner  coat, 
excited  by  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  stigmatic  surface.  Yet  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  this  fluid  exerts  any  specific  and  peculiar  agency 
in  the  production  of  the  pollen-tube,  since  it  has  lately  been  stated* 
that  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  causes  their  production  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  stigmatic  surface  itself,  only  with  greater  promp- 
titude. M.  Brongniart  has  also  seen  them  aii?e  from  grains  of  the  pol- 
len of  Nuphar  and  some  other  plants,  when  floating  on  water,  without 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  stigma.  Usually,  however,  water  is  so 
rapidly  imbibed  that  the  grains  suddenly  burst  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
their  production.  The  stigma  of  one  plant,  moreover,  is  known  to 
excite  the  same  action  in  the  pollen  of  different  species,  and  even  of 
plants  belonging  to  diflTerent  families.  Thus,  Dr.  Brown  api)lied  the 
pollen-mass  of  a  species  of  Asclepias  to  the  stigma  of  an  Orchideous 
plant,  and  found  that  these  tubes  were  produced  as  readily  as  when 
left  in  contact  with  the  stigma  of  the  plant  from  which  the  pollen-mass 
was  taken. 

"  The  tubes,  thus  produced  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  penetrate  its 
substance,  not,  however,  by  means  of  any  peculiar  channel,  but  by 
gliding  betwen  the  cellules  and  along  the  intercellular  passages  which 
abound  in  the  tissue  of  the  stigma  and  style.  M.  Brongniart  was  able 
to  follow  them  only  for  a  moderate  distance  into  the  tissue  of  the  style, 
where  he  thought  that  they  terminated,  and,  opening  at  the  extremity, 
discharged  the  fluid  and  floating  particles  of  the  pollen-grain.  He 
conceives  that  these  larger  particles  pass  along  the  intercelhilar  spaces 
into  the  placenta,  and  thence  into  the  mouth  of  the  ovules.  Prof.  Amicif 
has,  however,  recently  announced  that  he  had  inseveral  instances  traced 
the  pollen-tubes  themselves  quite  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary;  from 
which  he  infers  that  the  immediate  contact  of  this  body  with  the  mouth  of 
the  ovule  takes  place  whenever  impregnation  is  eflfected. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1831,  Dr.  Brown  read  before  the  Linnsean 
Society  of  London  his  highly  interesting  memoir  on  the  Organs  and 
mode  of  Fecundation  in  "the  Orchidece  and  Jlsdepiadece ;  which  has 
since  been  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  transactions  of  that  soci- 
ety. It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  indicate  the  several 
curious  and  important  results  of  the  investigations  of  that  sagacious  bo- 
tanist, relative  to  the  structure  and  impregnation  of  these  two  families. 
He  followed  the  course  of  the  pollen-tubes,  in  several  plants  of  both 
orders,  from  the  stigma  to  the  placenta,  and  in  a  single  instance  traced, 
in  an  Orchideous  pFant,  some  tubes  or  vessels  of  equivocal  nature,  quite 
into  the  aperture  of  the  ovule.  Dr.  Brown  reroiirks  that  these  tubes 
had  been  noticed  in  the  style  and  ovary  of  these  two  families  many 
years  previous  to  his  observations,  viz.  in  Orchideous  ])lants  by  Du 
Petit-Thouars,  as  early  as  1816  or  1818;  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Elliott  in 
Podostigma,  (a  ijenus  of  Asclepiadete,)  as  stated  in  the  first  v(^lume  of 
the  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  jiublislied  in 
1B17.  Mr.  "Elliott  adds  tliat  Dr.  Macbride  (since  decease<l)  had  obser- 
ved the  same  fibres  or  cords  in  the  style  of  some  species  of  Asclepias.  We 

*  "  I  have  met  with  this  statement  in  the  article  Botany,  of  tlie  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  autliorily  it  rests." 

t"  Extract  from  a  letter  from  Piof.  Aniici  to  M.  IMirbcl,  dated  3d  July,  1S30,  and 
published  in  the  21st  vol.  of  tlie  Annales  des  Sciences  Natui'eUes." 
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have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  any  of  these  instances  the  true  origin 
or  office  of  these  cords  was  even  suspected. 

"In  a  short  communication  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  LinnfEO,  dated 
Nov.  1827, and  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work, Dr.  Ehrenberg 
gives  an  account  of  his  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  pollen- 
masses  in  Asclepiadese;  and  states  that  each  grain  is  furnished  with  a 
Cauda  or  cylindrical  tube  of  great  length,  directed  to  the  point  where 
the  membrane  of  the  pollen-mass  opens;  which  appendage  he  considers 
as  analogous  to  the  hoymi,  or  pollen-tube  of  Amici  and  Brongniart.* 
He  supposes  that  these  processes  exist  previously  to  the  application  of 
the  i)ollen-mass  to  the  stigmatic  surface,  which  is  doubtless  incorrect; 
but  Dr.  Brown  has  observed  in  this  family  the  curious  fact,  that  the 
application  of  one  portion  of  the  pollen-mass  to  the  stigma  causes  the 
production  of  a  pollen-tube  from  every  grain  of  the  mass." 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Corda  were  made  with  the  coni- 
ferous tribe. 

"  The  following  positions  respecting  the  mode  of  impregnation  in 
Conifi  rae  appear  to  be  established  by  these  observations. 

"  1.  The  pollen-tube  penetrates  into  the  micropyle,  (exostome,)  and 
in  Pinus  the  pollen-grains  fall  directly  into  it;  whence  the  impregnation 
is  immediate. 

"  i.  The  pollen-tube  passes  through  the  exostome  into  the  endostome, 
passes  throujjh  the  cavity  of  the  secundine,  and  arrives  at 

"3.  The  nucule;  extends  through  the  endostome  into  its  cavity;  and 

"  4.  By  the  ejection  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pollen-grains  into  the 
bottom  of  the  nucule,  gives  the  first  keim  (germ)  to  the  formation  of 
the  embryo. 

"  5.  The  formation  and  developement  of  the  embryo  changes  the  con- 
tents of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  nucule,  which  becomes  fluid,  and  ap- 
pears to  furnish  material  for  the  growth  of  the  embryo, 

"  6.  The  pollen-tubes  remain  fixed  {to  the  embryo-sac)  sometime  after 
impregnation  and  the  commencement  of  developement  of  the  embryo 
in  the  latter." 


Art.  II.  Letters  about  the  Hudson  River  and  its  Vicinity, 
written  in  1835-6.  By  A  Citizen  of  New  York.  1  vol. 
small  12mo.  pp.  209.  New  York:  Freeman  Hunt  &  Co. 
Boston:    Otis,  Broaders  &,  Co.     1836. 

This  collection  of  letters,  amounting  to  seventeen  in  number, 
was  originally  written  for  the  American  Traveller,  published  in 
Boston,  and  was  not  intended  for  publication  in  the  present  form 
at  the  time  they  were  commenced;  but  the  author  states,  in  his 
prefatory  remarks,  that  from  the  circulation  they  have  had  through 

•  "  Linnxa.  IV.  p.  95." 
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other  papers  and  periodicals,  having  been  extensively  copied  from 
the  Traveller,  he  was  induced  to  bring  them  out  in  a  small  volume, 
as  they  might  be  of  use  as  well  as  prove  interesting  to  the  innume- 
rable mass  of  travellers,  who,  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  pass 
up  the  Hudson  in  the  elegant  steamers  that  daily,  indeed  almost 
hourly,  navigate  its  waters. 

Were  it  not  that  the  author's  remarks,  discursive  in  their  char- 
acter, touched  upon  subjects  coming  within  the  scope  of  our 
Magazine,  we  should  not  spare  the  room  to  notice  this  volume  in 
any  other  way  than  to  announce  its  character,  and  to  speak  in 
commendation  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  Interesting  as 
it  might  be  to  the  traveller,  it  would  form  no  portion  of  the  use- 
ful matter  of  our  Magazine,  did  it  not  contain  notices  of  the  fine 
gardens  which  exist  on  the  borders  of  the  noble  Hudson,  and,  in 
particular,  those  of  some  of  our  most  intelligent  correspondents; 
we  allude  to  the  botanic  garden  and  nurseries  of  the  Messrs. 
Downing,  and  the  amateur  collection  of  plants  of  Mr.  Knevels,  of 
Newburgh.  These  two  places  are  noticed  in  a  manner  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  author  (in  whom  we  recognise  an 
acquaintance,)  and  at  the  same  time  in  justice  to  the  respec- 
tive proprietors.  It  is  rare  to  see  the  letter  writers,  who  are  en- 
gaged by  the  daily  presses  and  periodical  works  of  this  country, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  scribble  news  and  nonsense,  notice 
the  gardens  in  and  about  tlie  vicinity  of  such  places  as  they  may 
visit.  We  have  often  looked  through  the  letters  of  European 
coiTespondents,  written  by  Americans,  to  find  some  accounts  of 
the  many  splendid  gardens  which  abound  both  in  England  and  on 
^.he  Continent;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  have  never  ob- 
served the  least  notice  of  any,  not  even  the  most  celebrated,  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  correspondents  to  English 
Magazines  are  early  in  their  notices  of  fine  gardens,  wherever  found. 
It  is  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  in  this  small  unpretending 
volume,  written  without  any  expectation  of  receiving  more  than  the 
ordinary  attention  of  newspaper  correspondence,  we  found  the 
notices  which  we  have  just  alluded  to.  They  are  evidently  writ- 
ten with  a  view  to  impart  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  extent 
and  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  greater  taste  among 
the  public  for  fine  gardens,  and  elegant  shrubs  and  flowers.  But 
we  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  volume;  and,  first, 
is  a  description  of  the  residence  of  the  editor  of  the  JVeu»  York 
Mirror,  Col.  George  P.  Morris,  at  Cold  Spring. 

"  Col.  Morris's  house  is  built  upon  a  plateau  just  above  the  villaj^c,  and 
coinuiaiids  a  ])icturesque  and  lake-like  view  of  the  noble  Hudson  to  the 
north,  with  the  blue  ranije  ofthe  distant  Catskiils  boundiiii^  the  horizon. 
In  front  you  have  olri  Cro'-Nest  and  his  subject  mountains,  with  their 
map  of  livins^  verdure  crowuing  their  brows  and  sides — the  scene  of 
Rodman  Drake's  exquisite  jjocm  of  the  '  Culprit  Fay.'  To  the  south, 
it  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  au'l  most  uninterrupted  views  imaginable  of 
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West  Point,  the  plains,  buildings,  and  Fort  Putinan;  and  on  a  clear 
day,  the  parade  of  tiie  cadets  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  portico; 
and  their  music,  echoed  by  a  hundred  hills,  falls  soothingly  and  pleasant- 
ly upon  tlie  ear. 

"  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sites  for  a  summer 
residence  in  the  United  States.  It  possesses,  in  many  respects,  advan- 
tages even  superior  to  those  of  West  Point;  and  if  a  good  hotel  or 
comfortable  boarding-houses  were  established  here,  it  would  vie  with 
that  spot  as  a  summer  retreat.  I  believe  that  it  is  or  was  contem])]ated 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Gouverneur,  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  build  a  house  of  this  description  on  the  bluff  just  below 
Cold  Spring,  which  forms  the  narrowest  part  of  theHighlands." 

"  The  grounds  are  well  disposed, and  susceptible  of  the  highest  improve- 
ment, and  if  the  plan  which  the  Colonel  showed  me  on  paper  be  carried 
into  effect,  his  residence  at  Cold  Spring  will  be  a  little  nook  stolen  out 
of  paradise.  I  can't  resist  narrating  a  circumstance  here,  which  shows 
the  inconceivable  stupidity  of  a  foreign  beautifier  and  layer  out  of 
grounds,  who  came  here  for  that  purpose,  recommend  as  a  man  of  taste, 
and  as  the  ex-gardener  of  an  English  earl.  Reliance  being  implicitly 
placed  upon  his  tact  and  skill,  he  received  orders  to  exercise  his  accom- 
plishments in  his  pecular  line  to  the  best  advantage — things  were  left  to 
his  discretion  and  responsibility,  and  he  had  uncontrolled  and  ad  libitum 
authority  to  plant,  to  lay  out,  and  dispose,  as  he  listed,  for  two  months, 
last  spring.  Judge,  friend  P.,  of  his  employer's  surprise  .and  mortifica- 
tion, when  he  found  that  this  time  had  been  employed  by  his  beautijier 
and  radical  reformer  in  cutting  down  and  laying  waste  almost  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  about  the  premises! 

-"It  is  really  astonishing  how  much  mischief  may  be  done  in  a  little 
time  by  an  ignorant  person,  even  though  he  be  the  '  gardener  of  an 
earl,'  and  the  growth  of  years  prostrated  in  one  hour.  The  only  con- 
solation left  for  the  jtroprietor  was,  that  the  trees,  although  lofty,  were 
only  cedars,  and  that  the  circumstance  afforded  opjjortunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  taste  in  arboriculture,  by  replacing  them  with  others  of  a  more 
ornamental,  choi  e  and  elegant  description.  At  the  present  time,  they 
are  busy  in  transplanting  full-grown  and  large-sized  oaks,  maples,  and 
other  forests  trees,  on  the  plan  suggested  and  practised  by  a  Scotch  baro- 
net named  Stewart,  and  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  complete  success  of  the 
experiment.  In  this  event,  the  '  earl's  gardener,'  without  intending  it, 
has  unconsciously  done  good;  and  out  of  much  evil,  benefit  will  have 
been  deduced, as  all  transplanters  of  trees  will  have  a  model  before  them, 
how  most  safely  and  judiciously  to  manage  their  operations." 

Hyde  Park,  the  late  residence  of  Dr.  Hosack,  is  mentioned, 
with  some  other  places;  but  we  omit  the  remarks  on  this  place 
to  give  the  extracts  containing  the  notice  of  the  nurseries  of  our 
correspondents,  the  Messrs.  Downing,  of  Nevvburgh,  and  to  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  the  author  states,  in  his  preface, 
he  was  much  indebted  in  procuring  valuable  information. 

"  The  botanic  gardens  and  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Downing,  a  little 
north  of  the  village,  in  a  charming  situation,  sloping  gently  towards  the 
shore,  and  looking  out  from  among  the  bright  flowers  and  the  fresh  foliage 
over  one  of  the  sweetest  of  views,  are  by  no  means  the  least  attractive  por- 
tion of  the  suburbs  of  this  place;  and  1  suspect,  from  the  celebrity  which 
this  establihment  is  attaining,  as  a  commercial  garden,  throughout  the 
Union,  that  many  strangers  are  drawn  hither  by  the  increasing  taste  for 
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horticulture,  to  view  the  improvements  in  cuUivation,  or  to  draw  from 
the  rich  resources  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  collected  here,  for  the  im- 
provement and  embellishment  of  their  own  estates.  Although  the  pro- 
prietors mentioned  to  me  that  their  establishment  was  new,  and  compara- 
tively in  its  infancy,  yet,  from  the  vigorous  manner  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted in  the  various  departments,  it  must  become  the  source  of  great 
advantages  to  the  whole  country.  The  proprietors  appear  to  possess  a 
profound  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  their  profession, 
and  a  constant  correspondence  is  maintained  with  scientific  individuals 
and  estalili.shments  of  the  same  kind  in  Europe,  by  which  means  all  the 
new  fruits,  and  every  thing  rare  and  valuable  to  the  amateur,  is  obtained 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  notice.  The  variety  of  fruits  cultivated  in  the 
nurseries  is  quite  astonishing:  I  can  only  recollect  one  hundred  and  fifty 
kinds  of  apples,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  pears — what  a  trea- 
sure for  the  farmer  and  horticulturist !  The  proprietors  pay  the  most 
minute  attention  to  the  genuineness  of  the  sorts,  and  bearing  trees  are 
planted  to  test  all  the  varieties.  As  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of,  and 
the  perfection  to  which  grafting  is  carried,  I  was  shown  several  trees 
which  bear  annually  twenty-five  or  thirty  varieties  of  fruit  upon  the 
different  branches. 

"  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  grounds  we  observed  an  extensive  walk  just 
formed,  exhibiting  a  complete  botanical  circuit  of  plants,  arranged  in  a 
scientific  manor — a  rockwork  for  alpine  plants,  and  a  pond  for  aquarian, 
in  which  the  water-lilies  and  a  number  of  other  aquatic  plants  were  thriv- 
ing admirably.  In  this  way  the  establishment  will,  when  completed, 
comprise  every  thing  desirable  in  its  way  to  the  botanist,  the  amateur, 
and  the  agriculturist.  I  noticed  large  plantations  of  the  celebrated 
Chinese  mulberry,  grape  vines,  and  the  rarer  and  more  delicate  shrubs 
and  plants — and  among  the  treasures  of  Flora,  rich  collections  of  roses, 
dahlias,  and  other  ornamental  plants.  In  the  hot-house,  among  a  vari- 
ety of  curious  vegetation,  I  was  struck  wiih  the  size  of  a  huge  aloe,  one 
of  those  wonders  of  nature  which  bloom  but  once  in  two  of  the  ordi- 
nary lifetimes  of  the  human  race.  This  specimen  has,  I  believe, 
achieved  more  than  one  half  its  centennial  period.  From  the  hasty 
glance  which  I  took  through  the  establishment,  I  was  unable  lo  note 
more  particularly  those  ininutite  of  such  an  establishment  w  hich,  after 
all,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated — but  I  was  delighted  with  the 
greenness  of  the  hedges,  of  which  I  saw  four  or  five  kinds  growing 
here,  to  test  their  comparative  merits  in  this  climate.  Every  foreigner 
is  justly  offended  with  our  unsightly  fences — why  should  we  not  ajjpro- 
priate  to  ourselves  the  beautiful  materials  which  nature  seems  to  have 
armed  with  thorns,  and  decked  with  foliage,  for  that  special  purpose. 
And  then,  what  a  discord  between  rail  fences  and  green  meadows,  and 
what  a  harmony  in  live  hedges  and  equally  verdant  fields!" 

The  amateur  collection  of  Mr.  Knevels,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state,  and  which  has  been  described  by  our  friend  and  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  in  our  II.  p.  96,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  words: — 

"I  encountered,  in  my  rambles  in  the  suburbs,  a  very  rich  private 
collection  of  exotic  plants  at  the  demesne  of  J.  W.  Knevels,  Esq.,  who, 
as  I  understand,  is  a  zealous  amateur,  and  has  recently  deprived 
Philadelphia  of  some  of  her  boasted  floral  and  botanical  treasures, 
to  enrich  this  neighborhood.  There  are  many  superb  tropical  ])lants 
in  his  range  of  hot-houses,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
which  I  had  never  before  seen,  and  many  of  which  I  had  never 
observed  specimens  so  fine.  The  large  variety  of  camellias — 
the  noble  orange    trees — the    stately  palms — the   bread-fruit  tree — the 
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coffee,  camphor,  guava,  and  other  West  Indian  fruits,  were  thriving  here 
apparently  as  if  in  their  natural  zones.  If  I  had  first  seen  the  light  of 
heaven  in  some  southern  clime,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  palm  or  a  j)l<an- 
tation,  I  might,  like  the  Hottentot  whose  story  is  upon  record,  have 
wept  at  the  sieht  of  our  compatriot  trees;  but  as  it  was,  I  contented  my- 
self with  admiring  that  refinement  of  mind  which  led  a  country  gentle- 
men to  indulge  and  cultivate  a  taste  at  once  so  innocent,  so  delightful, 
and  so  instructive,  as  the  collection  and  preservation  of  those  beautiful 
and  delicate  productions,  which  the  great  Creator  has  scattered  with  a 
bountiful  hand  over  the  different  climates  and  countries  of  the  earth." 

We  notice  that  the  author  intends  issuing  another  series  of 
letters  should  this  volume  prove  acceptable:  we  sincerely  hope,  if 
he  does,  he  will  continue  to  give  us  similiar  notices  of  other  fine 
residences  which  abound  on  the  Hudson  River,  and,  in  particular, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Troy. 


MISCELLANEOUS    L\TELLIGENCE. 

Art.   I,     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Metropolitan  Society''s  shows  for  the  season,  1837. — We  have  copied 
from  some   of  the  English  Magazines  the  following  list  of  prizes,  which 
have  been  determined  upon  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  present 
year.     We  have  copied  it  entire,  that  the  amateur  florist  may  see  with 
what  zeal  these  exhibitions  are  conducted,  and  the  very  liberal  premiun)s 
which  are  offered  for  the  best  specimens  that  are  exhibited.     Until  simi- 
lar premiums  are  offered  by  our  horticultural  societies,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  try  to  get  up  exhibitions  of  any  interest.     We  hope  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  will  set  tho  example  here;  certainly  it  is  not 
wanting  in  zealous  members  to  bring  this  about.     We  commend  the 
following  to  their  notice.     The  medals  are — 
The  small  Adelaide  Medal,  value  15s. 
The  larce  ditto,  value  1/.  10s. 
The  King  William  Medal,  3/. 
The  small  Gold  Adelaide  Medal,  7/.  10s. 
The  large  Gold  Adelaide  Medal,  value  15/. 
The  Gold  King  William  Medal,  value  30/. 

Persons  to  whom  any  of  these  may  be  awarded,  will  have  the  option 
of  taking  two-thirds  of  the  money,  or  the  medals  themselves;  and  these 
may  be  received  as  awarded,  or  allowed  to  accunmlate,  and  be  received 
in  a  more  expensive  Medal. 

First  Show,  Thursday,  April  27,  1837. 
Camellia  Japonica. 
Best  collection,  not  exceeding  twenty-four  plants,  and  not  more  than 
two  alike,  thw  King  William  Medal,  value  3/. 
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Best  single  specimen  plants,  striped  varieties,  large  Adelaide  Medal, 
value  1/.  10s.;  small  ditto,  15s. 

Best  single  specimen  plants,  selfs,  ditto. 

Entrance — collections,  2s.;  plants,  Is.  each;  non-members  double. 
Exhibiters  put  up  any  number  of  plants. 

Stove  and  Green-house  Plants. 

Best  twelve,  Adelaide  Medal  and  small  ditto. 

Ericas. 

Best  twelve,  all  classes,  ditto,  ditto. 
Best  single  plants,  amateurs,  ditto,  ditto. 

American  Plants. 
Best  twelve,  ditto,  ditto. 

Forced  Floivers. 
Best  collection,  not  less  than  twelve,  ditto,  ditto. 

Hearts-ease. 
Best  hundred,  all  classes,  ditto,  ditto. 
Best  thirty,  amateurs,  ditto,  ditto. 

Seedlings. 
Best  three,  raised  within  twelve  months  by  the  exhibiter,  three  prizes 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Stainforth. 
Entrance  each  plant,  stand  or   collection.  Is.;  non-members,  double. 

Specimen  Plants. 

The  best  three  for  rarity  and  beauty,  the  King  William  Medal,  the 
Adelaide  Medal,  and  the  small  ditto. 

The  best  three  for  skill  in  cultivation  and  beauty,  similar  prizes. 

Entrance  Is.  each  plant;  non-members,  double.  Exhibiters  to  enter 
any  number. 

Auriculas,  (open  to  members  only.) 

The  best  plant  of  any  kind,  large  King  William  Medal. 

The  best  green-edged  plants,  Adelaide  Medal  and  small  ditto. 

The  best  grey-edged  plants,  ditto. 

The  best  white-edged  plant,  small  Adelaide  Medal. 

The  best  self,  ditto. 

Polyanthus. 

The  best  plant  in  pot,  ditto. 

Entrance  Is.  each  plant;   and  exhibiters  to  enter  any  number. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  proposed  for  prizes,  the  committee  intend, 
throughout  the  season,  to  award  prizes  for  any  productions  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  rarity,  and  especially  to  encourage  seedlings  of  great 
merit  in  all  classes  of  flowers  and  plants. 

Entrance  day /or  auriculas,  first  Tuesday  in  April. 

Second  Show,  Hampton,  Monday,  May  15. 
Tulips. 
Best  stand  of  twelve.  Queen's  Plate,  value  101. 
Second  stand.  King  William  Medal. 
Third  stand,  Adelaide  Medal. 
Fourth  stand,  small  ditto. 
Entrance,  1/. 

Best  stand  of  nine  blooms,  silver  cup,  value  five  guineas. 
Second  stand,  plate,  value  four  guineas. 
Third  stand,  plate,  value  three  guineas. 
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Fourth  stand,  plate,  value  two  guineas. 

Fifth  stand,  plate,  value  one  guinea. 

Entrance  10s. 

Best  single  bloom,  rose,  small  Adelaide  Medal. 

Best  single  bloom,  byblomen,  ditto. 

Best  single  bloom,  bizard,  ditto. 

Best  rose  breeder,  ditto. 

Best  byblomen  breeder,  ditto. 

Best  bizard  breeder,  ditto. 

Entrance,  each  single  bloom,   Is. — no  member  restricted  to  number. 

Entrance  day /or  tulips, — money  to  be  paid  first  Tuesday  in  May. 

Third  Show,  June  22,  (Members  only.) 
Roses. 
Best  three  collections  of  fifty  different  sorts,  for  all  classes,  exhiln'ted 
in  bunches  or  ad  libilum,  in  stands  provided  by  exhibiters,  large  Wil- 
liam Medal,  Adelaide  Medal,  small  ditto. 

Best  four  stands  of  twelve  single  blooms,  shown  as  dahlias,  are  shown 
by  amateurs  only,  Adelaide  Medal  and  two  small  ditto. 

Geraniums. 
Best  six  plants,  large  Medal,  Adelaide  Medal,  small  ditto. 
Best  three  plants,  amateurs,  Adelaide  Medal,  and  small  ditto. 

Pinks. 
Best  stands  of  twelve  blooms,  large  Medal,  Adelaide  Medal  and  two 
small  ditto. 

Ranunculuses. 
Best  stands  of  twelve,  ditto,  ditto. 

Hearts-ease. 
Stands  of  one  hundred,  and  of  thirty,  as  in  April  show. 
Entrance  Is.  each  stand — to  be  paid  first  Tuesday  in  June. 

Fourth  Show,  July  20. 
Carnations. 
Best  stand  of  twelve,  large  Medal,  Adelaide  Medal,  and  small  ditto. 

Picotees. 
Best  stand  of  twelve,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 
Entrance  Is.  each  stand,  first  Tuesday  in  July. 

Fifth  Show,  (Public,)  August  24. 
Dahlias. 

Best  collection,  with  names  attached,  no  limit,  and  open  to  all  classes, 
Gold  Adelaide  Medal,  value  71.  10s. 

Best  fifty  dissimilar  blooms,  by  nurserymen  and  dealers.  King  Wil- 
liam and  Adelaide  Medals,  and  small  medals  to  all  others  the  judges  may 
think  worthy,  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  stands  exhibited. 

Best  twenty-four,  in  stands  of  the  society,  similiar  prizes. 

Best  twenty-four,  amateur  members,  ditto. 

Best  twelve  amateur  members,  growing  under  200  plants,  ditto. 

No  amateur  to  exhibit  in  both  classes. 

Seedlings. 
As  the  amateurs  appoint  judges  from  the  dealers,  and  the  dealers  ap- 
point judges  from  the  amateurs,  the  committee  will  instruct  such  judg- 
es to  select,  from  the  seedlings  exhibited,  all  flowers  of  first  rate  quality, 
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without  limit,  and  none  other,  for  prizes,  which  will,  in  such  cases,  be 
the  small  Adelaide  Medal.  The  committee  will  afterwards  appoint 
competent  persons  to  report  to  them  wiiether  any  one  or  more  of  such 
flowers  shall  deserve  a  higher  distinction,  which  the  committee  hold 
themselves  ready  to  award,  even  up  to  the  gold  medals,  should  they  be 
deemed  worthy  of  such  distinction. 

Stove   and  Green-house   Plants,  Ericas,   Hearths-ease,   and  Specimen 

Plants. 

Prizes  and  plan  as  in  April, 

Roses. 

Collectionof  fifty  bunches  for  all  classes,  and  twelve  bunches  in  varieties 

for  amateurs.     Prizes  as  in  April. 

Flowering  Plants. 

The  best  collection  of  any  kind,  without  limit.  Large  King  William 
Medal,  Adelaide  Medal,  and  small  ditto. 

Entrance: — stands  of  dahlias.  Is.;  seedlings,  2s.  &d.  each;  non-mem- 
bers' stands,   5s.;  seedlings,  5s. 

Notice  of  showing  to  be  given  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  August. 

Grand  Salthill  Anniversary,  Sept.  21. 
Dahlias. 

One  hundred  blooms,dealers,gold  medal,value  11.  10s.;  one  large  med- 
al, 3/.;  one  Adelaide  Medal,  30s.;  small  medals,  15s.;  to  make  up  two 
thirds  of  the  number  exhibited. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  dealers,  similar  prizes. 

Fifty  blooms,  amateurs  or  their  gardeners,  similar  prizes. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  ditto,  similar  prizes. 

Twelve  blooms,  amateurs,  growing  under  two  hundred  plants,  large 
medal,  Adelaide  Medal,  and  small  medals  to  make  up  the  number  to 
two-thirds  of  the  stands  exhibited. 

Seedlings  as  in  August. 

Entrance — members,  5s.;  non-members,  10s.  Seedlings — members, 
2s.  6^.;  non-members,  5s. 

Notice  to  be  given  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  September. 

Persons  who  win  several  medals  in  one  day,  or  during  the  season,  may 
add  their  value  together,  and  have  the  amount  in  larger  medals,  or  eith- 
er of  the  gold  medals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  every  show,  an  order  for  the  medals,  or  the  stip- 
ulated reduced  sum  in  money,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  winners. 

Circulars  to  the  above  effect  were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
members. — Hort.  Jour. 

Crysanthemum  exhibitions. — Shows  of  this  beautiful  flower  were 
held  last  fall  by  several  different  floricultural  societies  in  England,  and 
numerous  premiums  awarded  for  the  best  specimens.  At  the  Birming- 
ham Chrysanthemum  exhibition  the  golden  Lotus  which  gainetl  the 
prize  "  was  upwards  of  five  feet  high,  upon  a  single  stem,  clothed  with 
beautiful  and  healthy  leaves,  comprising  eighteen  branches,  which  had 
produced  eighty  expanded  flowers." — (Hort.  Journal.)  We  are  glad 
to  see  so  much  attention  given  to  this  flower:  it  has  always  been  a  great 
favorite  of  ours,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  were  the  same  attention  given 
to  the  hybridization  of  the  different  sorts,  that  the  varieties  will  be  as 
numerous  as  the  dahlia.  We  hope  to  see  something  of  the  kind  here: 
they  bloom  at  a  season  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  open  garden,  and 
remain  in  perfection  for  many  weeks. — Cond. 
VOL.   III. — NO.   IV.  20 
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Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 

Everbearing  Raspberry. — The  Gennesee  Farmer  states  that  a  new  kind 
of  raspberry  has  been  found  in  New  York  state,  near  Lake  Erie,  by  the 
Shakers  residing  there,  and  that  it  produces  its  fruit  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  also  stated  to  be  really  a  valuable  variety, 
and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  The  fruit  in  appearance  is  longer 
than  the  wild  black  raspberry,  and  approaches  near,  in  size  and  excel- 
lence, to  the  White  Antwerp,  but  is  not  so  high  flavored.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  common  purple  raspberrj'^,  the  shoots 
of  which  are  very  vigorous,  bending  over  and  touching  the  ground,  and 
take  root,  by  which  mode  it  is  rapidly  increased.  Its  mode  of  produc- 
ing its  fruit  is  as  follows: — In  the  spring  the  old  shoots  throw  out  their 
new  branches,  as  in  other  sorts  upon  which  the  first  crop  appears,  but 
soon  the  new  shoots  begin  to  grow,  and  when  they  have  attained  a  good 
size,  which  is  generally  just  before  the  first  crop  is  gone,  they  produce 
the  second  crop:  to  this  latter  circumstance  it  owes  its  name,  and  its 
peculiarity.  The  fruit  of  the  second  crop  is  considered  the  best.  It  is 
grown  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  and  by  the  Shakers  near  Leb- 
anon, but  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  of  our  Atlantic  cities. —  Cond. 

Hyacinths. — Notwithstanding  so  much  has  been  already  written,  and 
so  much  commendation  been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  these  uni- 
versally favorite  plants,  there  is  one  hint  which  I  would  throw  out, 
hoping  it  may  call  forth  a  practical  essay  on  a  very  desirable  point. 
Whoever  has  grown  a  really  fine  hyacinth  would  be  very  unwilling 
ever  to  grow  a  decidedly  poor  one;  and  it  is  to  encourage  such  a  laud- 
able taste,  that  I  wish  a  greater  facility  to  its  existence.  As  a  general 
rule  it  is  stated,  that  the  single  varieties  are  better  fitted  for  glasses 
than  the  double,  and  even  for  pot  cultivation  possess  the  merit  of  being 
earlJ^  But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  raised  and  forced  hyacinths 
for  a  number  of  years,  that  this  is  no  safe  criterion  by  which  to  be 
guided.  A  very  accurate  list  of  the  precise  time  of  flowering  of  each 
desirable  variety  is  needed.  Supposing  fifty  varieties  are  grown,  and 
many  a  small  green-house  may  or  ought  to  boast  of  so  many,  and  these 
are  all  planted  on  the  same  day,  treated  with  the  same  soil  and  care, 
of  the  same  good  quality  of  bulb,  in  every  external  respect  equal,  there 
will  be,  i*'stead  of  a  simultaneous  flowering,  a  gradual  succession. 
Now,  it  is  very  desirable  that  amateurs  and  florists  should  keep  a 
memorandum  or  diary  of  the  flowering  of  their  hyacinths;  and  by  this 
means  many  an  inexperienced  and  perhaps  unsuccessful  lover  of  such 
plants  would  be  greatly  encouraged,  and  would  appreciate  still  more 
this  kind  of  floriculture.  I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  consider  this, 
and  give  us  from  your  own  experience  such  a  table.  The  utility  of  it 
must  strike  every  one,  especially  when  applied  to  those  more  costly 
varieties,  from  which  the  possessor  would  like  to  derive  the  finest  pos- 
sible bloom.  He  would  be  guided  by  a  more  convenient  and  safer  rule 
than  the  pushing  of  the  bulb,  especially  if  he  plunges  his  pots  in  the 
cellar,  and  brings  them  to  light  as  occasion  requires;  and  with  such 
knowledge  the  parlor  could  be  supplied  with  a  constant  bloom  for  sev- 
eral months.  Lists  of  kinds  arranged,  not  simply  according  to  color, 
or  their  single  or  double  qualities,  but  according  to  a  better  plan,  their 
periodical  inflorescence,  would  afford  the  florist  of  more  limited  nicans 
and  conveniences  the  very  knowledge  which  he  most  needs.  Observations 
of  this  kind  should  be  made  on  every  new  variety,  the  experience  of  which 
should  be  added  to  the  general  sum.  Every  one  knows  there  are  bulbs 
which  might  well  be  called  the  earliest  and  the  latest  flowerers,  and 
there  are,  too,  numberless  intermediate  ones.     Some  of  the  best  double 
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rosy-colored  are  the  earliest,  and  several  of  the  most  single,  especially 
the  rich  crimson  varieties,  are  the  latest. 

The  common  rule,  that  single  are  early  and  double  late,  is  a  very 
defective  one;  and  if  we  wish  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  finest 
flowers  of  these  oriental  vegetable  genus,  it  is  certainly  desirous  that 
every  fact  stated  respecting  them  should  be  well  established  and  made 
certain. 

It  must  be  perceived  that  these  remarks  do  not  concern  the  rapid 
forcing  of  these  plants.  The  average  temperature  of  the  front  sashes 
of  common  green-houses  does  not  exceed  forty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
— a  temperature  which  cannot  evolve  their  ftowers  before  a  good  supply 
of  fibres  have  been  made,  which  latter  is  not  the  case  in  highly  heated 
houses,  or  any  warm  rooms. — J.,  March,  1837. 


Art.  III.     Queries,  Criticisms,  ^c. 

Errata.  In  the  communication  of  Judge  Buel,  in  our  last,  p.  89, 
an  omission  occurs  in  the  17th  line.  The  sentence  should  read  thus: 
"  Winter  pruning  bates  to  the  sun  and  winds,  at  the  worst  season  of 
the  year,  and  long  before  the  healing  process  can  commence,  the  wounds 
of  the  amputated  branches  ".  In  the  heading  to  the  article  of  Mr. 
Downing,  p.  90,  there  is  a  very  important  typographical  error.  It 
should  read  thus :  "Remarks  on  the  Duration  of  the  improved  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees."  "New  York,"  before  fruit  treesjshould  have  been  omitted. 

Dear  Sir, — I  observe  in  your  Magazine,  for  February,  a  notice  of  the 
native  pear,  raised  from  the  seed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Locke,  of  West  Cam- 
bridge, which  you  very  justly  name  the  "  Locke  Pear."  This  is  due 
to  him  as  a  successful  horticulturist,  and  one  who  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  improve  the  science  of  horticulture  amongst  us,  as  well  as  for  the 
fact  that  he  has  added  an  excellent  new  fruit  to  our  catalogues.  In  your 
notice  of  it,  however,  you  have  made  one  or  two  errors  which  should 
be  corrected,  Mr.  Locke's  nairie  you  have  given  as  James:  it  should 
be  Isaac.  He  has  several  orchards,  none  of  them  remarkable  for 
extent,  as  you  observe,  but  ail  of  them  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  another  person  in  the  State  who  harvests  so 
much  fruit  from  the  same  number  of  trees. — Yours  truly,  J.  B.,  Bos- 
ton, March,  1837. 


Art,  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  March  AOi. — Exhibited.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Prince's 
St.  Germain  and  'Echasserie  (?)  pears.  From  Mr,  Breed,  Charles- 
town,  Easter  beurre,  Chaumontel,  St.  Germain,  and  two  sorts,  the 
names  unknown;  these  were  all  good  specimens.  From  J.  Gardner, 
Ortley  pippin  and  Ribston  pippin  apples.  From  E.  Vose,  Easter 
beurre  jicars,  and  Marygold,  Wales's  pippin,  Pomme  d'Api,  Hubbards- 
ton  Nonsuch,  Nonsuch  and  Pearmain  apples;  Wales's  pippin  is  a  very 
excellent  fruit.  From  E.  Bartlett,  Lewis  and  Ambrette  pears,  and 
white  Calville  apples.  From  S.  Downer,  Lady  apples,  so  called,  (not 
the  true,)  Gardener's  sweeting,  Ortley  pippin,  old  Pearmain  and  Minot 
apples;  also,  Lewis,  Passe  Colmar,  beurre  Ranee,  and  beurre  Diel 
pears. 
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Art.  V.     Obituary  Notice. 

Died,  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  Januarj^,  1837,  J.  Sabine,  Esq.,  late 
Secretary  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society:  he  was  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  his  death  is  universally  regretted.  The 
following  brief  sketch  of  his  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  his  separation  from  the  same,  we  extract  from  a  memoir  of  Mr. 
Sabine,  in  the  Horticultural  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Sabine  was  a  man  so  well  known  among  gardeners,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  higher  circles  of  society,  that  we  need  scarcely  describe  his 
habits  or  his  person,  and  few  people  in  his  sphere  of  life  have  been 
more  regretted.  The  two  societies  which  seem  to  have  enlisted  among 
their  members  all  the  loose  turbulent  spirits  in  the  metropolis,  the  Hor- 
ticultural and  the  Zoological,  were,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written,  under  obligations  which  they  could  never  have  repaid; 
but  while  respected  by  all  whose  respect  is  desirable,  Mr.  Sabine  had 
the  honor  of  being  opposed  by  some,  who  envied  him  the  station  which 
he  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  sought,  by  means  which  Ave 
have  seen  defeated,  to  deprive  him  of  the  honors  he  had  earned  in  the 
offices  he  filled.  We  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
deceased,  have  not  unfrequently  observed  the  contrast  between  the  office 
of  honorary  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  filled  in  his  time, 
and  occupied  now;  and  though  we  can  find  twenty  errors  committed  by 
the  former,  the  office,  with  all  its  errors,  was  respected.  The  chief 
fault  in  Mr.  Sabine  was,  that  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  promises, 
and  relying  too  much  on  public  professions.  Had  one  half  the  wealthy 
people  who  encouraged  his  proceedings  on  the  gardens  of  the  society 
kept  their  words,  and  given  the  liberal  assistance  they  promised,  the 
society  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  exposure,  nor  degraded  by 
the  change  of  management.  Mr.  Sabine's  notion  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  was,  that  its  gardens  should  be  the  best  of  the  kind, 
and  the  collections  worthy  of  such  a  national  repository.  It  was  his 
misfortune  that  those  who  admired  his  plan,  and  prompted  his  proceed- 
ings, were  the  last  to  follow  up  the  good  work  by  producing  the  requi- 
site funds;  and  the  personal  opposition  so  industriously  got  up  against 
him,  and  even  attempted  to  be  planted  in  tiie  Zoological  Society,  by  a 
few  unprincipled  busy-bodies,  arose  from  the  natural  enmity  of  the  vain 
pretenders,  who  envied  him  the  natural  influence  which  talent  and  in- 
tegrity gave  him  over  almost  all  the  classes.  When  the  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle was  in  the  chair  at  the  Zoological  Society,  in  March,  1830,  a  lout  of 
this  description,  a  Mr.  Valentine  Duke,  made  a  violent  attack  on  Mr. 
Sabine,  which  the  Rev.  Chairman  was  about  to  repel,  when  Lord  Auck- 
land gave  the  flippant  blockhead  a  set  down,  which  spoiled  his  oratory 
for  some  time;  for  his  lordship,  after  extinguishing  the  gentleman's 
light,  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  the  good  sense,  the  zeal  and  at- 
tention which  Mr.  Sabine  had  shown  to  the  institution,  and  hoped  he 
would  continue  there.  Yet  those  proceedings  did  not  appear  to  ruffle 
Mr.  Sabine's  mind  in  the  least.  In  the  same  month  the  famed  commit- 
tee of  inquiry  into  the  aflfairs  of  the  Horticultural  Society  made  its  re- 
port; and  a  Mr.  Kerr,  who  liked  much  to  hear  himself  talk,  tauntingly 
accused  Mr.  Sabine  of  being  secretary,  president,  council,  and  gardener 
of  the  society,  and  moved  a  vote  of  censure  upon  him  the  moment  the 
report  had  announced  his  resignation;  and  as  dirty  business  can  be  done 
best  in  the  dark,  it  was  proposed  to  vote  it  by  ballot.  It  was  on  that 
occasion  that  an  excellent  man,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  said,  the  society 
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ought  to  take  into  account  some  of  the  good  he  had  done.  The  meeting 
spurned  the  unmanly  proposal,  and  the  motion  was  altogether  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Sabine's  errors  in  the  society  were  errors  only  because 
they  were  not  carried  out;  and  whatever  people  may  say  of  that  moun- 
tebank concern  now,  with  Lindley  dancing  the  tight  rope,  Dr.  Hender- 
son playing  clown,  Mr.  Gower  pautaloon,  and  the  two  ladies  performing 
columbine,  one  fact  is  certain,  either  that  the  Horticultural  Society 
ought  to  have  been  carried  through  upon  the  liberal  scale  on  whichit 
was  planned,  or  it  ought  not  to  have  been  continued  at  all;  and  hundreds 
of  the  present  members  regret  that  so  far  as  all  the  real  purposes  of  the 
society — the  collecting  of  exotics — are  concerned,  it  has  been  useless 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  Since  Mr.  Sabine  resigned  his  office  in  the 
Horticultural  Society,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  where  the  dahlia  is  cultivated  in  greater  variety  than 
ill  any  public  or  private  garden.  Indeed,  to  this  flower  had  Mr.  Sabine 
become  so  entirely  devoted  of  late,  that  he  spared  no  means  to  learn 
the  origin  of  every  kind,  where  and  by  whom  it  was  raised  and  named, 
and,  if  he  could,  from  what  seed  it  came.  Among  numerous  letters 
and  papers  in  our  possession,  we  shall  have  ample  opportunities  of  il- 
lustrating this  desire  to  ascertain  the  history  of  every  individual  variety. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Sabine's  resignation  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Mr.  Burke,  (seeing,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Sabine 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  Zoological  Farm  at  Kingston,)  moved 
that  it  be  given  up.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Sabine  defended  its  con- 
tinuance very  earnestly,  and  silenced  all  remarks  about  being  interested, 
by  showing  he  had  expended  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  his  own 
money,  because  he  Avould  receive  no  reimbursements;  and  though  very 
well  planned  and  arranged  on  the  part  of  the  malcontents,  an  amend- 
ment for  the  continuance  of  the  farm  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  m'ne. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Mr.  Sabine  was 
one  of  the  council  who  went  out  of  office  by  rotation,  and  he  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  election,  on  account  of  the  opposition  list,  got 
up  among  the  well  trained  enemies  to  the  council.  After  a  good  deal 
of  barking  on  that  day,  the  result  of  the  ballot  placed  the  busy-bodies 
in  such  a  fragment  of  a  minority,  that  any  idea  of  commanding  the  re- 
spect or  support  of  a  majority  in  future  must  be  bordering  on  the  insane. 
Indeed  poor  Sabine  knew  every  movement  of  his  mole-like  adversaries. 
The  ramifications  from  Regent  Street — Dr.  Henderson's  industrious 
perambulations — the  honorary  secretary's  cogitations — and  all  the 
secret  machinery  of  the  little  agitating  knot  of  worthies,  were  as  well 
understood  as  if  they  had  all  taken  place  in  open  daylight,  and  were  as 
effectually  defeated.  Upon  the  whole,  few  lived  more  respected  by  sci- 
entific men,  or  more  envied  by  pretenders;  few  have  died  who  were  more 
missed  in  the  particular  circles  that  they  have  moved  in.  For  our  own 
parts  we  shall  not,  for  some  time,  attend  a  floral  exhibition  without 
recalling  him  forcibly  to  our  mind;  and  as  many  young  gardeners  owe 
much  to  his  kindness  of  heart,  so  many  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Sabine  had  many  marks  of  distinction  on  account  of  his 
valuable  services,  the  following,  in  particular,  from  the  Horticultural 
Society : 

'  To  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Gold  Medal,  as  a  token  of  the 
liigh  sense  entertained  by  the  Society  of  the  very  great  assiduity  and  intelligence  mani- 
fested h\  him,  as  well  in  Uie  formation  of  the  by-laws  as  in  the  arranging  and  settling  the 
long  and  very  intricate  accounts  of  tlie  Society. — Jjme  4,  1816.'  " 

Mr.  Sabine  was  the  early  patron  of  the  late  lamented  Douglas,  and 
was  the  means  of  his  being  employed  for  the  Horticultural  Society;  and 
it  is  to  him,  almost  as  well  as  to  the  latter,  that  the  horticultural  commu- 
nity is  so  much  indebted  for  the  beautiful  plants  he  sent  home. —  Cond. 
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Art.  VI.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  Sfc. 

Potatoes  : 

^  C  per  barrel,  .  . .  , 

Cominon,  i*^      ,     .    ■ 

'  i  per  bushel,  . .  .  , 

J-,,  t  per  barrel,    . 

Ch^"^"g"^^'^  per  bushel,.. 

F     t     rt  ^  per  barrel 

P      '  \  per  bushel 

Turnips:  common,- 

per  bushel, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

white,  \  P^"^  '^"""=^^' 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Radishes,  per  bunch. 

Scarlet  Short  top, 

Scarlet  Turnip, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  Sfc. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, , 

Red, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Rhubarb,per  pound, , 

Celery,  per  root, 

Spinach,  per  peck, , 

Squashes  and  Pximpkins. 

Winter  crookneck,  per  pound 

Lima,  per  pound, , 

West  India,  per  pound,. .  .  .  , 
Pumpkins,  each, 


From    To 


?f  cts. 


1  25 

50 
1  50 

50 
3  GO 
1  00 

75 

1  .50 

50 

1  25 
4 
4 
75 
75 
75 
12i 
10 

17 
10 
20 
14 


75 

1  00 

1  00 

25 

6 

37i 
12^ 
50 


6 
none. 
3 
I2i 


^  cts 


1  50 
55 

2  00 

75 

1  25 

1  GO 

75 

1  50 
6 
6 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Pot  and  Swtet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck,. . . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .  . .  , 

Savory, per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., . . . 


12^ 

20 
I2i 


1  00 

1  50 

1  50 

50 

10 

25 


Fruits. 


Apples,  dessert : 

^  ^  per  barrel, 

Common,  <  '^     ,     >    , 

i  per  bushel, 

TV  Y  P'     ■       5  P^*^  barrel, 
'  C  per  bushel, 

T.        4     ^  per  barrel, 

Russets,  <  ^     ,     ,    , 

i  per  bushel, 

Bi ,    ■       C  per  barrel, 
aldwins,  <  '       ,     ,    ; 

(  per  bushel,.  .  .  . 

Golden  Pippins,  per  bushel, 

Bellflower,  per  bushel, 

Pears  : 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  . . 

Passe  Cohnar,  per  dozen,.  . 

Chaumontel,  per  half  peck. 

Winter  Kalin,  per  peck, . 

Baking,  ^P^'"^^""''^''- 


per  bushel. 
Quinces,  per  bushel,.  .  . 
Cranberries,  per  bushel. 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (foreign,)  per  pound, 

White  Malaga, 

Purple  Malaga, 

Cucumbers,  

rx  <  per  box, 

Oranges,  <  '       ,     ' 

',  per  dozen, 

T  ■>  per  box, 

Lemons,  <  '        ,     ' 

(  per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 

Walnuts,  5  P'^-'J^^Ti' 

'  (  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Caslana, 
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Remarks. — Since  our  last  the  state  of  the  market  has  improved, 
though  the  prices  of  some  of  the  staple  productions  have  decreased. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  rivers  at  the  Eastward  has  enabled 
coasters  to  bring  up  large  cargoes  of  potatoes,  and  the  milder  weather 
of  advancing  spring  has  enabled  marketmen  in  the  vicinity  to  bring  in 
many  vegetables  which  have  been  covered  during  winter.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  a  reduction  in  prices  of  most  of  those  articles  which 
have  come  to  hand  in  greater  abundance. 

Of  potatoes  there  has  been  very  numerous  arrivals,  bringing  full 
cargoes,  and  prices  have  fallen:  we  stated  in  our  last  that  the  stock  was 
probably  .sufficient  for  the  spring.  We  took  the  opportunity  last  season 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  qualities  of  some  varieties  of  potatoes; 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  now  state  that  they  were  the  means  of  call- 
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ing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  quite  large  quantities  of  some  of  the 
kinds  were  planted;  in  no  instance,  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
have  those  who  have  followed  our  advice  been  disappointed;  and  we 
would  again  urge  upon  gentlemen,  marketmen,  and  farmers  who  have 
not  yet  tried  the  sorts  we  noticed,  to  do  so  this  season. 

Turnips  are  yet  sufficiently  jjlenty.  Onions,  though  not  scarce,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  more  than  moderately  abundant,  considering  that  the 
season  is  not  yet  far  advanced.  Horseradish  is  abundant, and  of  finer  qual- 
ity than  that  which  has  lately  come  to  hand.  Radishes  are  now  brought 
in  of  very  fine  quality,  and  sales  are  more  brisk  and  prices  moderate: 
the  scarlet  and  purple  turnip  varieties  are  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  they  do  not  command,  at  this  season,  a  very  ready  sale. 
Cabbages  are  scarce,  notwithstanding  they  have  come  in  in  greater 
abundance  than  during  mid-winter.  A  few  cauliflowers  are  occasion- 
alFy  to  be  had.  Lettuce  is  brought  in  of  most  excellent  quality  and  in 
abundance  for  the  early  season;  some  heads,  of  considerable  firmness, 
were  to  be  had  the  present  week.  Celery  is  almost  gone;  only  a  few 
roots  occasionally  coming  to  hand. 

There  is  scarcely  a  crookneck  squash  to  be  had  in  the  market;  occa- 
sionally a  few  are  brought  in  from  a  distance,  and  these  bring  the  prices 
in  our  quotations;  l)ut  the  very  late  arrivals  of  large  quantities  of  West 
Indias  has  glutted  the  market  so  that  the  former  do  not  sell  as  high  as 
at  the  time  of  our  last  report;  the  latter  have  come  to  hand  of  fair 
size  and  good  quality. 

In  fruit  very  little  is  doing:  sales  of  apples  are  extremely  dull,  and 
prices  remain  the  same;  those  of  the  first  quality  of  some  sorts  yet  re- 
main on  hand:  Golden  pippins  and  Bellflowers  are  all  gone.  Of  pears 
none  are  now  to  be  had  except  the  common  baking  sorts.  Grapes  are 
nearly  out  of  season.  This  week  the  first  cucumber  of  the  season  was 
brought  in;  it  was  of  fair  size,  and  sold  at  our  quotation:  probably 
the  market  will  soon  be  supplied.  Cranberries  are  yet  high.  Chest- 
nuts are  all  gone.  Walnuts  have  fallen  a  shade  in  price  since  our  for- 
mer reports. —  Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  March  '2bth,  1837. 
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Up  to  this  time,  (March  24th,)  the  weather  remains,  in  the  latitude 
of  Boston,  cold,  and  the  snow  yet  lies  upon  the  ground  in  considerable 
quantities  in  some  situations;  the  frost  is  not  yet  out  only  in  some  spots, 
and,  consequently,  little  can  be  done  in  the  garden.  We  have  known 
seasons  when  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  in  the  last  week  in  March, 
was  such  as  to  allow  the  uncovering  of  grape  vines,  strawberries,  &,c., 
and  among  the  flowers,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  perennial  flowers  in  gen- 
eral; but  we  fear,  unless  a  great  and  sudden  change  takes  place,  that  it 
will  be  late  in  April  before  the  frost  wholly  leaves  the  ground,  and  it 
shall  have  become  suitable  for  the  operation  of  digging,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  putting  the  seed  into  it,  with  hojtes  of  vegetation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  gather  up  and  carry  off  all  decayed  flower  stalks 
from  the  flower  border,  and  in  the  vegetable  garden  the  same  should  be 
attended  to.  This  done, all  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  digging  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  the  earth  will  perinit.  Prune  gooseberry  bushes,  and, 
where  yet  neglected,  such  small  shrubs  and  plants,  as,  from  their  situa- 
tion, require  it.  Do  all  now  that  can  be  done  with  facility,  in  order  that 
the  planting  season  may  not  pass  and  find  but  half  of  the  seeds  trans- 
mitted to  the  earth. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMENT, 

Grape  vines,  that  have  so  far  pushed  their  buds  as  to  now  show  their 
embryo  clusters,  will  need  attention.  Syringe  frequently  with  pure 
water,  until  they  show  signs  of  opening,  when  it  should  be  withheld 
from  them  until  the  fruit  is  set. 

Cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in  the  hot-bed  where  a  large  quantity  are 
wanted,  and  the  chance  has  been  delayed. 

Straxoberry  beds  should  be  uncovered  as  soon  as  possible,  unless  the 
nights  are  exceedingly  cold. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  should  be  i*emoved  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possible. 

Grafting:  the  present  month  is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  collect 
grafts,  when  it  has  been  neglected  the  previous  autumn :  place  them 
in  a  cool  cellar  until  wanted. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT, 

Dahlia  roots:  plant  them  in  hot-beds,  or  forward  them  in  the  green- 
house, so  that  their  roots  can  be  separated  with  more  certainty;  after 
they  are  separated,  put  each  in  a  small  pot.  Sow  the  seeds  this  month, 
or  they  will  not  bloom  well  the  first  year. 

Auriculas  and  polyanthuses  that  have  done  blooming  should  be  set 
in  a  cool  place,  not  exposed  to  heavy  rains.  Sow  the  seeds  of  both  now, 
if  not  done  last  month. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  immediately,  if  they  have  been  left 
out  since  the  autumn.  Spring  planting  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  not 
so  good  as  autumn. 

Tiger  Jloivers  should  be  potted  for  early  flowering. 

Jimaryllis  formosissima  should  be  set  in  pots,  in  a  light  rich  soil,  in  a 
warm  situation. 

Tuberoses  should  also  be  potted. 

Gladiolus  natalensis  and  floribundis  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. 

Pinks  that  have  been  sheltered  in  frames,  or  in  the  green-house,  should 
be  planted  out  into  their  flowering  beds  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  pos- 
sibly allow:  they  suffer  by  being  drawn  up  in  the  former  place. 

Tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbous  roots  should  be  uncovered  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  mild:  it  is  better  to  uncover  them  at  any  rate,  as  they 
ai'e  apt  to  suffer;  and  if  cold  weather  ensues,  they  can  easily  have  a 
small  part  of  their  winter  covering  thrown  over  them.  Hyacinths  that 
have  been  flowered  in  pots  should  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground 
upon  the  sides  of  the  bulbs,  and  allowed  to  ripen. 

Calceolarias:  continue  to  repot  these  as  fast  as  they  require  it. 

Annual  flower  seeds,  particularly  the  tender  kinds,  should  be  sown  in 
a  hot-bed,  or  in  the  green-house;  such  as  the  mimuluses,  gilias,  schizan- 
thuses,  &c.  should  never  be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  exposed  to  our 
heavy  sjjring  rains. 

Roses,  in  the  border,  should  be  pruned  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Ericas:  continue  to  propagate  these;  the  present  and  ensuing  month 
are  the  best  in  the  season  for  good  success. 

Camellias  will  still  require  good  supplies  of  water,  and  good  syring- 
ings  over  their  heads  every  day.  Pots  of  seeds,  which  are  just  breaking 
the  ground,  may  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat. 

Geraniums :  give  a  great  quantity  of  air  in  that  part  of  the  house  in 
which  these  are  grown,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Peas :  make  preparations  to  get  the  first  sovving  into  the  ground  im- 
mediately. 
Asparagus  will  need  top  dressing,  and  the  surface  forked  up. 
Egg-plant  seeds  require  a  strong  bottom  heat  to  vegetate  them. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIOxNS. 

Art.  I.  J^otes  on  some  of  the  JSTurseries  and  Private  Gardens 
in  the  neighborhood  of  JSTciv  York  and  Philadelphia,  visited 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March,  1837.  By  the 
Conductor. 

Brooklyn,  JV^eto  York. — In  the  commencement  of  this  article 
in  our  last,  we  slated  that  this  young  city  was  progressing  rapid- 
ly in  horticulture  and  floriculture,  and  that  it  would  perhaps,  in 
a  few  years,  excel,  in  the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  any  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  M.  Parmentier  established  his  celebrated  nursery, 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  this  coun- 
try, was,  a  few  years  since,  upon  the  death  of  its  amiable  and 
gentlemanly  proprietor,  broken  up,  and  the  land  purchased  by  a 
company  of  gentlemen,  to  be  converted  into  building  lots.  Had 
he  lived,  we  had  anticipated  a  finer  collection  of  fruit  trees  than 
has  yet  been  made  in  this  country.  His  correspondences  with 
several  of  his  own  countrymen  in  Paris  and  other  parts  of 
France,  as  well  as  with  all  the  gardeners  of  Germany,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  continent,  enabled  him  to  get  in  his  possession, 
and  at  an  early  period,  all  the  superior  fruits.  There  are  a  great 
many  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  which  were  purchased  here 
after  his  death,  and  we  have  never  seen  better  specimens  offered 
for  sale  in  this  country;  although  they  have  yet  been  planted 
scarcely  three  years,  some  of  them  have  already  produced  a  few 
fruits. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  owing  to  the  formation  of  such  a  garden 
here,  that  such  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  gardening,  and  so  great 
a  taste  created  for  its  productions;  this  taste  has  continued   to 
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increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  population,  until  the  present 
moment,  when,  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  can  boast  of 
an  equal  or  greater  number  of  fine  gardens,  or  villa  residences, 
than  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  Union.  Should  the  same 
zeal  continue  to  manifest  itself,  we  are  not  sure  but  it  will  rank 
as  the  first  city,  in  point  of  floriculture,  in  the  country. 

Residence  of  JS'^.  I.  Becar,  Esq.,  Henry  Street. — Attached  to 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Becar  is  one  of  the  finest  conservatories  we 
have  ever  seen.  Indeed  this,  and  that  of  Mr.  Perry's,  in  the 
same  street,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  Becar's,  taken 
together,  may  be  considered  as  two  of  the  best  specimens  of  plant 
houses,  in  their  peculiar  style,  that  have  ever  been  erected  in  the 
country.  Some  notice  of  the  conservatory  of  Mr.  Becar  was 
given  at  p.  31,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing,  of  New- 
burgh;  but  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  it  was  not  finished  sufficient- 
ly to  secure  the  plants,  and  they  were  then  temporarily  placed  in 
a  small  adjoining  one  now  made  use  of  for  a  stove.  Since  that  time 
(Nov.,)  they  have  been  moved  into  the  conservatory,  where  we 
•found  them  in  excellent  order,  and  in  a  very  thriving  condition. 

This  structure  is  not  attached  to  the  house,  as  is  Mr.  Perry's, 
the  situation  of  the  garden  not  allowing  of  this;  the  distance  is, 
however,  but  a  few  steps,  and  it  is  thus  easily  accessible  to  the 
family  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  length  of  the  conserva- 
tory is  upwards  of  fifty  feet,  and  its  width  about  fifteen.  It  fronts 
the  garden,  from  which  it  is  entered  in  the  centre,  and  also  at  the 
end;  the  former  entrance  not  being  made  use  of  during  mid- 
winter. The  conservatory  is  built  with  a  span  roof,  but  is  glazed 
only  on  the  sides,  the  back  being  a  solid  brick  wall.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  garden  being  low,  and  the  adjacent  ground  in  the 
rear  of  the  conservatory  very  high,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  have  it  constructed  in  this  manner;  the  back  wall  thus  forms 
an  excellent  place  for  training  up  various  kinds  of  runners  and 
creepers,  and  when  covered  with  them,  will  present  a  beautiful 
display  of  foliage  and  blossoms.  This  will  be  much  better  than 
if  it  had  been  glazed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  front:  for  then  its 
exterior  beauty  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  view  from 
the  interior  would  have  been  void  of  all  interest.  The  lightness 
of  a  glazed  back,  in  this  case,  would  not  have  in  the  least  enhan- 
ced the  beauty  of  the  conservatory;  but  as  now,  would  have  to 
be  covered  with  climbing  plants  to  shut  out  the  view.  We 
would  here  suggest  to  Mr.  Becar  the  planting  out  of  that  beauti- 
ful climber,  the  Wistaria  Consequana;  this,  trained  against  the 
back  wall,  and  covering  its  surface  with  its  splendid  blossoms, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  imaginable. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  constructed  with  a  narrow  border 
around  the  sides  and  ends,  and  an  oblong  bed  in  the  centre;  in 
the  latter  is  planted  out  a  great  variety  of  choice  plants,  embrac- 
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ing  several  elegant  and  well  grown  specimens.  The  walk  be- 
tween this  and  the  border,  all  round,  is  paved  with  marble;  at 
each  end  of  the  large  bed,  is  a  beautiful  marble  vase,  in 
which  were  growing  vigorously,  and  running  over  the  edges, 
that  brilliant  little  gem,  the  Ferbena  chanisedrifolia.  This 
plant  we  could  wish  to  see  grown  in  vases  much  more  extensive- 
ly than  it  is  at  present;  by  proper  care  and  treatment  it  may  be 
made  to  extend  its  creeping  stems  to  a  great  length,  and,  over- 
hanging the  sides  of  a  beautiful  vase,  or  even  a  common  flower 
pot,  elevated  upon  a  pedestal,  either  in  the  conservatory  in  win- 
ter or  the  open  garden  in  summer,  covering  their  whole  distance 
with  its  dazzling  blossoms,  is  one  of  the  richest  ornaments  of 
either  place.  In  the  centre  bed  we  noticed  several  large  camel- 
lias, among  which  was  Lady  Hume's  blush,  and  the  maliflora, 
and  also  a  number  of  small  ones  of  the  newer  kinds.  The 
lemon  and  orange  trees  planted  out  are  large  and  fine  specimens. 
Passifloia  quadrangularis  was  blooming  well,  and  a  white  azalea, 
A.  /edifolia,  was  one  mass  of  flowers.  That  pretty  little  plant, 
the  Lotus  jacobae\is,  which  may  be  treated  as  an  annual,  and  set 
in  the  border,  had  grown  vigorously,  and  was  full  of  dark  blos- 
soms. Some  geraniums,  roses,  stocks,  &.c.  partly  filled  up  the 
spare  room  in  the  conservatory,  which,  as  it  had  only  been  just 
completed,  Mr.  Becar  had  recourse  to  these,  in  order  to  make 
some  display;  and  at  a  future  time  they  can  be  thrown  out  to 
make  room  for  newer  and  more  choice  plants. 

The  conservatory  is  warmed  by  a  hot  water  apparatus, construct- 
ed by  Mr.  Anderson,  an  engineer,  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  neat  in 
its  appearance,  (the  pipes  being  made  of  cast  iron  and  bronzed;) 
but  we  do  not  admire  the  pipes  running  above  the  borders.  In 
our  opinion  there  is  no  method  so  neat,  and  at  the  same  time 
equally  as  well  adapted  for  heating  all  kinds  of  horticultural  struc- 
tures, as  that  of  running  the  hot  water  pipes  under  the  walks,  and 
allowing  the  heat  to  rise  through  a  cast  iron  grating,  or  wooden 
trellis  work.  ]Mr.  Anderson's  apparatus  seems  to  heat  the  house 
very  readily,  but  its  first  cost  is  more  than  double  that  of  copper 
pipes,  boiler  and  reservoir.  The  furnace  is  set  considerably 
below  the  walks  of  the  conservatory;  from  the  boiler,  which  is 
very  large,  holding  a  great  number  of  gallons  of  wafer,  proceeds 
an  expansion  pipe,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet; 
this  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  boiler  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  The  fur- 
nace being  at  the  end  of  the  conservatory  from  which  it  is  enter- 
ed, this  expansion  tube  rises  on  one  side  of  the  door,  out  of  the 
narrow  border,  to  the  above  height;  from  this  tube  or  pipe  the 
water  is  conducted  through  the  horizontal  pij)es  round  the  liouse, 
into  another  tube  or  perpendicular  i)ipc,  corresponding  with  that 
just  mentioned,  and  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir. 
These  pipes  are  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  surmount- 
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ed  with  neat  urns,  corresponding  in  their  style  to  that  of  the 
house;  the  whole,  horizontal  pipes  and  all,  being  bronzed,  pre- 
sent not  an  unhandsome  appearance;  and  the  expansion  pipe  and 
reservoir  might  be  taken,  by  strangers,  as  ornaments  of  the  con- 
servatory, rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus  for  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  air  suitable  for  vegetation.  We  were  sorry 
that  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Becar  on  our  visit  to 
his  garden;  we  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  procure  of  him  a 
plan  of  his  conservatory,  and,  at  some  future  time,  lay  the  same, 
with  a  full  description,  before  our  readers. 

In  a  little  stove  adjoining,  and  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
green-house,  we  observed  a  number  of  plants,  and  several  fine 
cactuses.  This  little  place  is  heated  by  one  of  Mr.  Hogg's  ap- 
paratuses, which  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
paper:  it  is  very  small,  not  much  larger  than  a  half  barrel;  but 
Mr.  Becar's  gardener  informed  us  that  he  could  keep  the  temper- 
ature at  any  required  point.  The  boiler  stands  without  the 
house,  the  smoke  from  the  fire  passing  off  through  a  funnel. 
The  consumption  of  coal  last  season  was  somewhat  less  than 
two  tons,  and  the  prospect  was,  that  it  would  be  about  the  same 
the  present  season.  This,  considering  that  the  house  is  not  large, 
is  allowing  a  moderate  quantity  of  fuel,  and  we  should  judge,  if 
Mr.  Becar's  gardener  was  correct  in  his  estimate,  would  be  at 
least  as  small  a  quantity  as  any  of  the  other  systems  of  heating 
would  consume.  Mr.  Hogg's  apparatus  cannot  then  be  said  to 
be  a  great  consumer  of  fuel.  We  should  not  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Becar's  place,  or  to  his  gardener,  were  we  to  omit  to  state,  that 
for  tasteful  arrangement,  and  the  utmost  neatness  in  every  thing 
connected  with  the  conservatory,  we  saw  nothing  during  our 
visit  which  would  excel. 

Residence  of Perry,  Esq. — This  place,  which,  we  have 

just  stated,  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  Becar's,  is  situated 
upon  a  more  elevated  spot  of  ground,  near  the  south  ferry,  and 
commands  a  fine  prospect  of  New  York  harbor.  The  house  is 
built  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  wing  extending  to  the  east, 
which  is  the  conservatory.  It  is  built  with  a  span  roof,  and  is 
glazed  on  the  two  sides  and  one  end,  the  other  end  communicat- 
ing with  the  house,  from  which  it  is  entered  through  the  parlor. 
The  side  sashes  have  shutters,  which  are  closed  up  in  cold  nights, 
similar  to  those  generally  used  in  parlors,  but  opening  upon  the 
outside;  these  open  back  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  not  ob- 
served from  the  outside,  and  they  are  of  great  importance  in 
keeping  out  the  frost,  and  make  a  great  saving  of  fuel.  The  in- 
terior of  the  conservatory  is  similar  to  Mr.  Becar's,  the  latter 
having  been  constructed  subsequently  to  Mr.  Perry's.  There 
is  a  border  around  the  sides,  and  a  large  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  in  the  same  manner.     The  latter  is  filled  with   fine  large 
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specimens  of  camellias,  orange  trees,  &c.  We  noticed,  in  par- 
ticular, two  very  large  OMea  IVugrans,  a  large  Jambbsa  vulgaris, 
Magnolia  conspicua,  and  double  pomegranate;  also,  a  fine  plant 
of  the  Phce^nix  rfactylifera.  Mr.  Peiry  has  just  began  to  make 
a  collection  of  camellias,  and  we  noticed  several  plants  of  the 
choice  varieties,  such  as  elegans,  eximia  and  Floyi ;  these 
were  planted  out  near  the  edge  of  the  large  bed,  in  the  centre  of 
the  house,  and  will  probably  make  a  vigorous  spring  growth.  A 
rhododendron,  called  the  R.  arboreura  var.  Russellidntnji,  but 
which  was  not  true,  was  about  expanding  its  blossoms;  it  was  a 
very  beautiful  variety.  A  species  of  Cassia,  marked  sp.  nova, 
with  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  was  exceedingly  ornamental. 

On  the  shelves  we  noticed  plants  of  Diosma  capitata,  Choriz- 
ema  rhombea,  Bletia  /lyacinthina,  Cineraria  amelloides, 
Stylidium  adnatum,  and  among  a  good  collection  of  cactuses, 
the  Echinocactus  Eyriesii;  this  beautiful  species  we  have  found 
in  several  gardens  during  our  late  visit;  it  is  said  to  possess  great 
elegance,  but  being  a  night  flowering  one,  is  rendered  less  valu- 
able. We  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  flowered  in  the  country; 
but  we  saw  plants,  during  our  visit,  which  were  showing  buds, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  perfect  its  elegant  blossoms,  this  spring, 
in  several  collections  both  around  New  York  and  Boston.  This 
species  seldom  throws  out  any  oflsetts,  and  is  consequently  in- 
creased very  slowly;  it  has  been  noticed  in  our  ii.  pp. 101,  347. 

The  conservatory  here  is  heated  on  the  same  system  as  Mr. 
Becar's,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  precisely  like  his.  The 
length  and  width  of  Mr.  Perry's  conservatory  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Mr.  Becar's;  and  the  only  superiority  it  possesses  over 
his,  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is  entered  from  the  parlor;  ad- 
joining immediately  to  the  house,  it  is  accessible  at  any  moment 
during  the  day  or  evening.  We  noticed  that  elegant  lamps  were 
suspended  in  different  parts  of  the  conservatory;  these,  on  many 
occasions,  are  lighted,  and  an  evening  promenade,  much  more 
extensive  than  most  city  gardens  aflbi'd  even  in  the  summer  season, 
and  certainly  presenting  to  the  eye  a  far  richer  display  of  blossoms, 
can  here  be  enjoyed  during  the  most  inclement  weather  of  our 
long  winters.  The  advantages  are  so  many  and  important,  of 
having  the  green-house  connected  with  the  mansion,  either  through 
the  library  or  parlor,  that  we  have  often  wondered  at  their  gen- 
erally isolated  situation.  This  is  particularly  the  case  around 
Boston,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  green-house,  certainly  not  one 
of  any  size  or  beauty,  which  connects  with  the  living  rooms  of 
the  dwelling  house.  We  hope  that  those  who  are  about  erect- 
ing plant  structures  will  bear  this  in  mind. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Perry  has  already  contempla- 
ted the  extension  of  his  conservatory;  it  is  his  intention  to  make 
it  nearly  twice  its  present  length,  and   the  new  addition  will  be 
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princij)a]]y  used  as  a  stove;  the  glazed  end  of  the  present  struc- 
ture Avill  form  the  partition  between  the  two.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  are  convinced  that  no  person  who  has  a  taste 
for  plants,  and  has  the  means  to  gratify  such  a  taste,  would  con- 
tent himself  with  a  green-house  alone, — there  are  so  many  splen- 
did shrubs  which  need  a  higher  temperature  than  that  at  which 
green-houses  are  kept,  that  he  who  would  possess  them  can  only 
do  so  with  the  aid  of  a  stove.  The  singular  family  of  cactuses 
require  more  than  the  heat  of  ordinary  green-houses  to  have  them 
flourish  and  display  their  blossoms  in  perfection:  were  all  the 
species  and  varieties  to  be  seen  in  bloom  at  once,  we  are  almost 
persuaded  that  structures  would  be  erected  for  their  cultivation 
alone:  the  only  reason  why  they  are  so  little  appreciated  is, 
that  in  our  cold  and  damp  green-houses  they  scarcely  ever  dis- 
play their  gorgeous  blooms,  and  they  are,  therefore,  considered 
as  useless  plants.  A  green-house,  strictly  speaking,  is  but  a 
place  for  the  preservation  of  plants,  and~  iH>t  ior  the  growth  of 
them;  and  the  idea  which  some  persons  have,  that  all  sorts  and 
kinds  may  be  grown  in  them,  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  owing 
to  this  one  cause  that  we  frequently  hear  complaints  of  the  difH- 
culty  of  cultivating  some  particular  species  or  ^•ariety.  But  to 
return  from  this  digression:  Mr.  Perry's  conservatory  and  stove 
together,  when  completed,  will  be,  as  indeed  it  now  is,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  that  has  ever  been  erected,  and  will 
reflect  great  credit  upon  its  liberal  and  gentlemanly  proprietor. 
We  had  intended  to  have  requested  of  Mr.  Perry  the  liberty  of 
taking  a  plan  for  our  Magazine,  for  insertion,  the  ensuing  summer; 
but  as  we  shall  give  that  of  Mr.  Becar's,  if  we  have  his  consent, 
we  shall  put  off  that  of  Mr.  Perry's  until  he  shall  have  completed 
his  contemplated  addition  of  a  stove.  It  would  give  us  great 
pleasure  to  see  some  such  similar  structures  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston;  and  we  confidently  hope  that  some  gentlemen  who  have 
the  taste,  as  well  as  ample  means  to  do  so,  will  cause  such 
to  be  erected. 

Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Perry's  gardener,  appears  to  understand 
his  profession;  and  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants,  though 
many  of  them  had  not  been  planted  out  long,  attested  his  good 
management.  We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's  mode  of  keeping  his  dahlias:  the  tubers,  after  they  are 
dug  up  in  the  fall,  are  carried  to  a  dry  room  for  a  few  days;  they 
are  then  committed  to  a  dry  cellar  underneath  the  conservatory, 
(one  end  of  the  latter  being  considerably  elevated  above  the 
ground,  owing  to  its  gradual  descent  from  the  mansion,)  and 
placed  upon  trellised  shelves;  this  allows  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  around  and  underneath  them,  and  they  retain  their  firmness  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  This  mode  also  prevents  the  rotting 
of  the  stems,  which  often  carrries  off  a  whole  collection,  the 
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tubers  remaining  sound,  but  the  buds  around  the  crown  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  kind  of  dry  mould.  We  do  not  recollect  of  ever 
seeing  so  large  a  number  in  such  a  fine  condition;  we  would 
commend  this  mode  to  our  readers,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
the  results  of  a  more  general  trial  of  the  practice. 

Residence  of Whiting,   Esq. — There  is  attached   to  the 

house  of  Mr.  Whiting,  in  the  same  street,  a  small  conserva- 
tory, if  such  it  can  in  reality  be  called,  which  is  situated  on  the 
southerly  side,  and  is  entered  from  one  of  the  parlors;  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  six  feet  wide,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
long,  and,  were  the  glass  removed,  it  would  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  piazza;  it  is  glazed  on  the  ends  and  front: 
though  limited  in  its  room,  still  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  grow 
many  plants,  and  is  particularly  suited  to  the  growth  of  hyacinths, 
and  other  bulbs  requiring  similar  treatment.  It  would  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  see  even  these  small  places  attached  to  the  va- 
rious houses;  they  would  eventually  lead  to  the  construction  of 
larger  ones.  Several  amateurs  of  our  acquaintance  began  their 
collections  of  plants  in  a  house  of  not  much  larger  dimensions 
than  Mr.  Whiting's,  and  also  with  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
plants;  but  the  same  taste  which  first  induced  them  to  cultivate  a 
few  has  grown  upon  them  in  such  a  degree,  that  they  will  not  be 
content  until  they  possess  every  thing  new  and  beautiful  that  can 
be  found.      We  noticed  nothing  new  among  the  plants  in  bloom. 

J\'luUiflora  Garden,  Mr.  8.  Maynard,  Clinton  Street. — This 
garden  does  not,  at  present,  offer  much  that  is  interesting  at  this 
season;  its  principal  attraction  is  during  the  summer,  when  the 
perennial  plants  and  shrubs,  and  particularly  dahlias,  are  in  bloom, 
of  which  latter  flower  Mr.  Maynard  possesses  one  of  the  choicest 
collections  in  the  city.  The  garden  is  laid  out  with  considerable 
taste,  and  is  designed  by  its  circumscribed,  though  circuitous, 
walks,  to  present  to  the  spectator  as  great  an  extent  of  ground  as 
possible.  The  whole  is,  we  should  judge,  somewhat  less  than 
an  acre;  but  oNIr.  Maynard  has  so  planted  the  shrubs  that,  when 
the  dahlias  and  other  tall  growing  plants  have  nearly  or  quite  at- 
tained their  size,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  garden  will  scarcely 
be  seen. 

The  green-house  attached  to  the  garden  is  yet  rather  small, 
and  contains  but  a  limited  number  of  plants, — these  were  princi- 
pally geraniums.  jMr.  Maynard,  however,  contemplates  enlarg- 
ing the  green-house  twice  its  present  size  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  and  he  will  then  be  enabled  to  keep  the  usual  assortment 
of  plants  found  in  all  nursery  gardens,  and  for  which  the  demand 
is  considerable.  Mr.  Ma^-nard  has  resided  in  Brooklyn  several 
years,  and  the  taste  for  plants  has  wholly  sprung  up  within  a  very 
short  time.  He  first  began  to  culti\ate  a  few  plants  as  an  ama- 
teur;  but  his   garden  being  in  a  central    situation,    was    visited 
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by  so  many  persons,  that  he  was  induced  to  sell  both  plants  and 
flowers:  customers  have  increased  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  is  as 
much  as  he  can  attend  to,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  execute 
their  orders. 

In  the  green-house  we  noticed  but  few  things  in  bloom  except- 
ing the  geraniums;  these  were  coming  into  flower  finely.  Mr. 
Maynard,  we  observed,  had  begun  to  propagate  his  dahlias,  and 
in  a  small  house,  adjoining  the  green-house,  had  a  great  number 
of  stools  in  pots;  among  these  were  nearly  all  the  fine  kinds  of 
the  past  year.  Both  in  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  there  is  a 
great  and  increasing  taste  for  dahlias,  and  we  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  some  of  the  smallest  city  gardens  nearly  a  hundred 
varieties  are,  in  many  instances,  grown.  This  desire  to  possess 
fine  dahlias  is  not  so  general  around  Boston;  but  we  hope  soon 
to  see  the  same  zeal  manifested  by  the  amateur  cultivators  in  its 
vicinity  which  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  the  dahlia  to 
general  notice  in  and  around  New  York. 

We  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Maynard  for  his  kindness, 
during  our  visit,  in  introducing  us  to  several  of  the  gardens  in  the 
city;  we  hope  when  we  again  visit  this  garden,  that  it  will  be  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  when  we  shall  find  much  that  is  new  and 
interesting  to  attract  our  attention. 

J\Ir.  Russell,  Florist,  corner  of  Jay  and  Willoughby  Streets. 
— This  collection  is  mostly  noted  for  its  fine  geraniums,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell  has  a  great  stock  of  plants,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  seedlings  of  his  own  raising.  The  plants  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  grown,  and  in  tliis  respect  would  compare  with 
Mr.  Hogg's.  So  early  in  the  season  but  kw  had  begun  to  ex- 
pand their  blossoms;  one  or  two  seedlings  had  a  truss  or  two  open, 
which  bid  fair  to  be  excellent  flowers;  Mr.  Russell  possesses 
a  very  good  variety,  and  annually  imports  new  kinds.  Gera- 
niums are  in  great  demand  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
even  in  Philadelphia;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  near  so 
great  a  desire  to  grow  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  as  in  the 
former  places:  now,  however,  that  cultivators  are  getting  the 
newer  kinds,  we  anticipate  for  them  a  more  ready  sale.  We 
hope  amateurs  will  commence  the  production  of  new  geraniums 
from  seed;  they  produce  their  flowers  during  the  second  year  of 
their  growth;  and  their  variable  and  sportive  character,  when 
raised  from  seed,  is  a  source  of  much  interest  to  the  cultivator; 
very  few  American  seedlings  have  yet  been  produced  of  any 
merit.  We  here  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  plant  of  the  true  /Rho- 
dodendron arboreum  var.  Russelliantun.  We  presume  we  have 
seen,  within  the  past  two  years,  at  least  five  or  six  plants  in 
flower,  (among  them  one  in  our  own  collection,)  which  were  re- 
ceived from  England  under  this  name;  but  from  the  description 
which  has  been  given  of   the  flower,  and  from  the  drawing  itself, 
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we  have  supposed  them  incorrect;  we  are  now  satisfied  that  they 
were  so.  The  variety  Russellianttoi  is  quite  different  from  any 
of  the  others, tlie  flowers  being  of  a  bright  rose,  without  any  spots; 
all  that  we  have  observed  previously  to  Mr.  Russell's  plant  were 
more  or  less  spotted;  and  probably  the  plants  which  exist  in  many 
collections  under  this  name,  and  which  have  been  received  from 
England,  are  nothing  more  than  seedlings,  of  which  hundreds  are 
raised  every  year;  and  any  of  these  that  approach  in  appearance 
the  R,usselhdnt»)j,  are  sent  out  for  this  variet}':  it  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid,  and  is  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  hybridum;  in 
our  opinion  it  is  only  excelled  by  the  aha  clerense;  the  foliage 
is  quite  different  from  the  hybridum,  and  when  once  particularly 
observed,  can  easily  be  told  fjom  the  former:  no  good  collection 
should  be  without  it.  Mr.  Russell's  collection  does  not  particu- 
larly excel  in  any  thing  but  geraniums. 

We  visited  some  other  amateur  gardens  in  which  many  very 
pretty  collections  of  plants  were  grown;  among  them  we  may 
mention  those  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Howe,  in  Willov/  street. 
The  former  gentleman  has  a  number  of  excellent  camellias,  and 
several  fine  azaleas;  the  green-house  of  the  latter  is  attached  to 
the  parlor,  and  though  small,  is  filled  with  plants,  of  which  many 
of  them  are  handsome  specimens.  Altogether,  Brooklyn  affords 
many  places  of  interest  to  the  amateur;  and  we  should  have  been 
highly  gratified,  had  our  time  permitted,  to  have  made  a  longer 
stay  at  each  of  those  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting. 


Art.  II.  JK^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Ploricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  icldch  it  would  he  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curfis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 
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Paxton^s  Ma2;azine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers.    2s.  6c/.  each. 

Immediately  after  writing  the  article  under  this  head,  in  our  last,  our 
foreign  magazines,  up  to  a  late  date,  came  to  hand,  and  we  hope  for 
the  future  that  they  will  be  regularly  received.  We  shall  in  conse- 
quence be  enabled  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  nearly  or  quite 
all  the  new  plants  which  have  been,  and  all  that  may  be,  introduced 
into  Britain.  Those  of  great  beauty  will,  as  heretofore,  be  particularly 
noticed,  while  those  which  are  merely  of  botanical  interest  will  be  but 
slightly  mentioned.  The  orchideous  plants,  though  but  few  are  yet 
cultivated,  will  be  noticed,  in  order  that  all  the  sj)ecies,  should  they 
hereafter  become  extensively  grown,  may  be  found  recorded  in  our 
Magazine. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

iSlalvdcem. 

//FBI'SCUS 

gplciidens  Hooker  Splendid  Hibiscus.  A  preen-hotise  (?)  plant ;  crnwinc  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feel  high;  color  ol  the  flowers  n  rosy  pink;  appearing  in  tlie  spring;  jiropagated 
from  seeds  anrt  cuttings;  a  native  of  Kew  Uoliaiid.     I'ax.  iMag.  Bot. 

This  is  stated  to  be  a  "  splendid  feature  "  of  the  natural  order  JVfal- 
vacefp;  it  was  introduced  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Frazer,  from  New 
Holland,  who  describes  it  as  follows: — "  This  I  consider  as  the  king  of 
all  the  known  Australian  plants.  1  have  seen  it  [the  plant]  twenty-two 
feet  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers,  this  season,  measured  nine  inches 
across  ;  they  were  of  the  most  delicate  pink  and  crimson  color,  and 
literally  covered  the  entire  plant."  The  plant  from  which  the  drawing 
was  taken  grew  in  a  stove,  but  Mr.  Paxton  recommends  keeping  it  in 
the  green-house.  It  thrives  in  peat  and  loam,  and  is  easily  increased. 
It  is  a  highly  desirable  plant,  and  woithy  of  a  place  either  in  the  stove 
or  green-house.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  August.) 

Escallonikcex. 

ESCALLO'NM 
illinita    Presl.      Varnished   Escallonia.      A   green-house  everzreen  shrub;  growing  five  or 
six  (?)  feet  high  ;  color  of  tlie  flowers  white  ;  appearing  in  August  and  September;  prop- 
agated by  cuttings  ;  a  native  of  South  America.     Bot.  Reg.,  19:j0. 

"  By  far  the  most  hardy  [in  England]  of  the  many  species  of  Escal- 
lonia at  present  in  our  gardens,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  become  a  common 
evergreen."  The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  spikes,  and  are  exceedingly 
neat.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Chili,  and  it  also  grows  near 
Valparaiso.  The  plant  is  stated  to  emit  a  powerful,  and,  to  some  per- 
sons, disagreeable  odor,  resetnl)ling  the  smell  of  swine.  The  drawing 
was  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  :  easily 
grown  from  cuttings.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

The  genus  Escallonia  is  scarcely  known  in  our  gardens.  E.  montevi- 
densis  is  generally  covered  with  hundreds  of  heads  of  flowers:  we  have 
a  plant  of  this,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  flower  it,  but  hope  to 
do  so  the  coming  season. 

Onagrdcece. 

GODE'T/^ 

vindsa  Linill.  Winc-stMincd  Godetia.  A  pretty  hardy  annual;  growing  a  foot  or  more  in 
lieight ;  color  of  the  flowers  rosy  white  ;  npiicMring  in  July  and  August ;  increased  freely 
by  seed  ;  a  native  of  C'arifornla.     Bot.  Rep.,  J880. 

This  is  the  last  of  all  the  new  godetias  introduced  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  by  the  late  Douglas,  from  California.     It  is  a 
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handsome  species,  and  of  a  delicate  habit.  The  petals  are  nearly 
white,  with  a  slight  dash  of  purple,  and  the  anthers  of  a  deep  crimson. 
Both  this  and  G.  rubiciinda,  noticed  in  our  ii.  p.  293,  are  desirable  an- 
nuals.    (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Protekcex. 

DRYA'NDR^ 
lonaiftlia    Ling-le/ived  Dryandrn.     A  p[reenhoiise  evergreen   shrub  ;  crowing  from  four  to 
six  feet  liiiili  ;  coUir  iif  the  flowers  ytllmv  ;  flowering  at  various  seasons  ;  grows  in  loam, 
peat  and   sand  j  cuttings   witli    difficulty    rooted   in   sand  ;    a  native  of  New   Holland. 
Pax.  Mag.  l!ot. 

Plants  of  the  naturnl  order  to  which  this  belongs  are  rarely  met  with 
in  our  wardens:  the  only  collection  at  all  rich  in  them  is  that  bclonj^ing 
to  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  at  Hyde  Park,  of  which  some  notice  is  i^iven 
in  p.  36.  They  are  all  stately  evergreen  shrubs,  with  singular  flowers, 
but,  when  well  grown,  of  a  beautiful  appearance.  They  are  nearly  or 
quite  all  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  green- 
house culture.  Dryatidra  longifoiia  has  hamlsome  yellow  globose  flow- 
ers, covering  its  rich  branches,  at  intervals,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  plant.  The  foliage  is  very  graceful  from  its  jiendant  habit;  al- 
together it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  in  this  order.  The  drawing 
was  taken  from  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot., 
Sept.) 

i?osacese. 

KE'RR/jS  De  ('andoUe,  (named  in  compliment  to   Wr.  Wm.  Kerr,  a  botanical  collector  sent 
from  Kew  to  China.) 
japonica   De    Candolle  syn :    Corchorus  japonirus  Thunh.      Japan   Kerria.      A   half  hardy 
shrub  ;  growing  from  four  to  ^ix  feet  liigli ;  with  yellow  flowers  ;  a  native  of  Japan.    Bot. 
Reg.,  1873. 

The  common  double  corchorus,  an  old  inhabitant  of  many  of  our 
gardens,  and  a  shrub  which  should  be  in  all  of  them,  is  the  Kerria  ja- 
ponica in  its  double  state.  "  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Cor- 
chorus, until  Prof.  De  Candolle  investigated  its  affinities,  and  decided 
that  it  was  to  i?ubus  and  ^'pirse^a  that  the  plant  was  really  allied,  and 
not  to  any  Tiliaceous  genus."  The  correctness  of  the  o|)inion  of  this 
celebrated  botanist  is  now  fully  proved  by  the  opening  of  the  blossoms 
of  a  single-flowered  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  It  was 
very  lately  introduced  by  John  Reeves,  Es(i.,  and  is  already  in  many 
English  collections.  As  an  ornament  of  the  shrubbery,  it  is  much  less 
desirable  than  the  double  one;  the  flowers  are  quite  small,  and  alto- 
gether destitute  of  the  showiness  of  the  former.     {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

CRAT^'GUS 
platyphylla.  syn  :   C  fissa  Hort.  nee  Boseii.    Broad-Zraucd  Thorn.     A  hardy  small  tree,  with 
snow-white  flowers.     Bot.  Reg.,  1874. 

"  Certainly  in  foliage,  and  elegance  of  general  appearance,  this  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  European  hawthorns."  Its  growth  is  exceeding- 
ly vigorous,  and  the  tree  is  loaded  with  bloom  long  after  the  ;^com- 
mon  hawthorn  is  out  of  flower.  The  berries  are  blackish  purple.  Dr. 
Lindley  thinks  this  is  either  "some  European  or  North  Asiatic  plant," 
but  cannot  be  traced  in  books.     {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

yyrifdlia  Hort.  Kew.  Fea.T-leavctl  Hawthorn.     Bot.  Reg.,  1877. 

This,  though  a  handsome  species,  with  leaves  among  the  largest  of 
the  genus,  is  less  desirable  than  some  others.  The  branches  loaded 
with  blossoms,  are,  in  the  spring,  handsome;  but  the  tree  forms  an  in- 
elegant head,  and  the  leaves  drop,  leaving  the  fruit  attached  to  the  naked 
branches.  It  is  a  native  of  this  country,  growing  in  rocky  woods  from 
Pennsylvania  to  South  Carolina.  (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 
tanacetifilia  Per^.    Tansy-lcared  Hawthorn.     Cot.  Keg.,  1881. 

"  Obviously  known  from   C.  odoratissima  and  orient^lis  both  by  its 
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yellow  solitary  sessile  fruit,  to  which  a  small  number  of  leafy  bracts  ad- 
here irregularly,  and  also  by  its  regularly  pinnatified  leaves,  the  fine 
toothings  of  which  are  tipped  with  a  gland."  The  berries  are  very 
large  and  showy.     It  is  a  native  of  Greece.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

odorali=sim.i  Bot.  Re^.  C.  oiient^lis  Bieberst.     Sweetest  scented  IJawtliorii.    But.  Re?.  1?85. 

Another  very  beautiful  species  of  Cratse^gus,  with  very  fragrant  flow- 
ers, and  numerous  clusters  of  red  fruit.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  to 
form  a  dense  round  head,  rather  stift'  than  otherwise.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Crimea,  and  is  a  very  showy  species.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

spathiila'a  Mich,  syn  :  C.  vir;;iiiica  Loddiges  C.  viridis  Hort.  i^pMlmln-leaicd  Thorn.  A 
hardy  shruli,  growing  four  or  live  feet  liijih .    Bot.  Rei;.,  18J9. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  Dr.  Lindley  states,  "that  this  is  the  real  C. 
spathulata  of  Michaux,  al)0ut  which  so  little  is  known,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether omitted  from  the  Floras  of  Torrey,  Hooker  and  Beck,  is  intro- 
duced by  name  into  Elliott's  work  on  South  Carolina,  without  that  au- 
thor's being  acquainted  with  the  plant,  was  missed  by  Wildenow,  and  was 
unknown  to  De  Candolle."  Like  many  more  of  the  indigenous  species, 
though  perhaps  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  above  botanists,  they  are 
altogether  as  much  unknown  to  amateurs  and  nurserymen  as  if  they  were 
natives  of  a  foreign  clime.  Indeed,  the  only  one  which  is  cultivated  to 
any  extent  is  the  old  English  hawthorn,  the  C  Oxyacantha,  a  native 
of  Britain.  We  sincerely  hope  that  in  future  they  will  attract  more 
attention:  it  does  not  certainly  speak  much  for  the  taste  of  our  cultiva- 
tors to  see  a  trihe  of  plants,  so  valued  in  England,  entirely  neglected, 
and,  in  fact,  unknown  in  their  native  country.  One  great  object  of  our 
noticing  these,  is  to  impress  upon  lovers  of  line  shrubs  the  value  of  our 
indigenous  species  of  hawthorns.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

Ar(iaia  Dec.  syu  :  Jl/espilus  Ar6nia  JViUd.  TheAronia  Thorn.  Grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
is,  next  to  C.  maroccdiia  and  lu-terophylla,  tlie  most  like  timber  of  all  the  thorns  ;  a  native 
of  t}i«  Levant.     Bot.  Rf^.,  1697. 

This  is  a  very  showy  species  in  its  fruit.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  forming 
a  handsome  head,  "  and  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  apricot- 
colored  fruit  with  which  it  is  loaded,  is  a  suitable  ornament  for  lawns 
and  grass  in  jileasure  grounds."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

me.xicana  Dff.  Mexican  Hawthorn.  A  liardy  (?)  small  tree,  with  large  white  flowers; 
a  native  of  Mexico  ;  propaj!ated  readily  by  grafting  upon  the  common  hawthorn.  Bot. 
Reg.,  1910. 

A  very  beautiful  species,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  will 
prove  hardy  in  our  severe  climate.  "  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  some  kinds  of  pear,  and  appearing,  as  they  do,  in  abun- 
dance, from  the  rich  green  bosom  of  the  leaves,  produce  a  striking  ef- 
fect." The  fruit  is  in  some  estimation  among  the  Mexicans.  Budded 
upon  the  common  hawthorn,  it  makes  shoots  from  five  to  seven  feet 
long  the  first  season.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

glandul6'a  var.   macrantha,  syn  :  C  clandn'65a  Dec.  and  C.  macrintha  Loddigcs    Long- 

s[nned  clandular  Hawthorn.     Bot.  Reg.,  19l'J. 
"  I  entertain  no  doiilit  of  its  being  a  mere  variety  of  C.  glandulcisa,  possibly  of  hybrid  ex- 
traction, between  that  species  and  C,  Ciiis-fdlli." — l.indley.\ 

"  A  fine  vigorous  American  thorn,  forming  a  tree  with  a  spreading 
head,  and  having  fine  dark  green  leaves,  amongst  which  are  intermixed 
stout  curved  spires  of  unusual  length.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  its  deep  vermilion  red  haws  in  the  autumn."  This 
variety  is  not  noticed  by  any  writers  u|)on  the  wild  trees  of  our  country, 
and  isprobably  of  garden  origin.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

iiO'SA 
binica  l.indl.  syn  :  /?.    trifolidta  Bosc  R.  terndta   Poiret  R.  cherok^ensis   Donn   B.  riveo 
Dec.  R.  hystrlx  Lindl.  monogr.   t  17.  R.  la;vi^ata   Mich.    'fhree-Zcaicd  China  Rose.     A 
Bpecies  requiring  a  green-house  ;  growth  delicate  ;  flowers  pure  white  ;  a  native  of  China. 
Bot.  Reg..      22. 
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The  Cherokee  rose  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
describe  it  here:  it  has  long  been  an  inmate  of  our  green-houses.  Its 
beautiful  foliage  and  snow  white  blossoms  have  given  it  a  claim  upon 
our  care  which  few  other  roses,  in  their  sincie  state,  can  be  said  to  pos- 
sess. In  England,  it  flourishes  trained  to  a  south  wall,  but  in  this  coun- 
try it  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-house.  It  is  well  suited  for  con- 
servatories for  training  up  a  rafter  ;  and  the  profusion  of  its  white 
blossoms  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  varied  hues  of  the  Greville 
and  Boursalt.  Dr.  Lindley  suggests  the  mixing  of  this  species  with 
some  of  the  Chinese  varieties,  so  as  to  impart  to  them,  in  a  degree,  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  its  foliage.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  a  ju- 
dicious intermixture,  it  might  be  used  to  some  benefit.  (^Bot.  Reg., 
Jan.) 

In  this  order  is  now  to  be  found  in  bloom  many  very  beautiful  roses. 
In  Mr.  Sweetser's  garden  Noisette  Lamarque  has  been  very  splendid: 
it  has  just  shed  its  hist  blossoms;  this  variety  is  a  very  free  flowering 
kind,  and  its  robust  habit  rendersjt  easily  manageable.  We  have  now 
tea  strombio  in  full  flower:  the  monthly  cabbage  rose,  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent, is  also  budded.  Smith's  yellow  Noisette,  and  the  yellow-  tea 
roses,  are  scarce,  but  they  are  now  blooming  wherever  kept.  Hardy 
roses,  in  the  oj)en  garden,  have  had  their  shoots  mostly  destroyed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  the  past  winter.  Tree  roses,  where  not  protected, 
have  suffered  badly. 

LeguminacecR. 

TRIFO'LIUM 

furitmn  LindJ.  Farded  Clover.  An  annual  species,  wilh  cream-colnred  flowers;  appearing 
in  June  j  grows  in  l)lack  peaty  soil ;  a  native  of  Caliiornia.     But.  Rei;.,  1885. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  in 
1835,  but  ripening  no  seeds,  was  afterwards  lost.  It  is  desirable  in  a 
garden,  and  we  should  judge  that  patches  of  it  in  the  border  would 
have  a  pleasing  appearance.  This  s))ecics  belongs  to  the  curious 
class  whose  bracts  collect  into  one  involucra,  like  those  of  an  umbel- 
liferous plant:  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus.  {Bot.  Reg., 
Aug.) 

iUPl'XUS 

lati(61ius  ^gardk  Broad-leaved  Lupin.  A  Iiardy  perennial  plant,  with  light  purple  flowers; 
appearing  from  Julv  to  September;  increased  by  seeds  and  by  division  of  the  roots  ;  a 
native  of  California.     Bot.  Reg.,  1891. 

Apparently  distinct  from  both  L.  rivularis  and  L.  littoralis,  to 
which,  however,  it  approaches  more  nearly  than  to  L.  polyphyllus. 
Like  all  the  perennial  lupinus,  it  is  a  desirable  j)lant  for  the  border. 

Dr.  Agardh,  in  his  Synop.  Gen.  Lupini,  has  described  seventy-six 
species:  of  these  Mr.  Douglas  collected  the  immense  number  of  thirty- 
four.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

CV'TISUS 
a;6li(us  Oti.ssone  il^^olian  Cytistis.  A  green-hntise  plant;  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high; 
flowers  of  a  light  yellow  ;  ap|)eariiig  in  May  ;  a  native  of  Italy.     Bot.  Reg.,  1900. 

Very  few  of  the  cytisuses  are  cultivated^  in  our  collections,  except 
the  common  one  C.  Laburnum.  They  are  scarcely  hardy  enough  to  en- 
dure our  climate,  and  needing  the  protection  of  the  green-house  is 
probably  the  cause  of  their  neglect.  This  species  is  very  pretty.  The 
seeds  were  received  from  Prof.  Tenore,  at  Naples.  It  is  a  native  of 
Stromboli,  in  Italy,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Gussone.  Seeds 
communicated  to  W.  F.  Strangways  produced  flowers  last  season. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

fiENI'ST.A,  (of  doubtful  meaning.     It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  genu,  the  knee,  because  the 
brandies  are  flexil)le,  like  the  knee  joint.) 
monosp^rma   Oassone  syn  :  P|4rtium  nionospermum  iinn.   Pincle-.«/-cfiVrf  Genista.    A  slen- 
der green-house  shrub  ;  growing  four  or  five  feet  high;   with  white  flowers;  appearing 
in  .May  and   June;    propagated    by    seeds    and    cuttings;    a   native  of    Sicily.      Bot. 
Reg.,  1918. 
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Not  beautiful,  but  "  one  of  the  ;^nost  deliciously  fragrant  shrubs  in 
the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  delicate  and  grateful 
than  the  sweet  odor  that  its  tender  snow-white  blossoms  diffuse  in  the 
conservatory,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June."  The  plate  represents 
a  leafless  slender  branch,  from  which  spring  out  two  lateral  racemes  of 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  an  orobus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  Sicily 
and  Greece,  and  gaining  its  eastern  limit  upon  Mount  Sinai.  It  cannot 
bear  the  cold  of  the  French  shore.  The  drawing  was  taken  from  a 
plant  that  flowered  in  the  Epsom  Nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Young.  This- 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  green-houses,  which  are  now  so  lim- 
ited in  their  fragrant  plants,  and  we  hope  will  be  speedily  introduced. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

JlCA'CiA 

vestita  Cunn.  Cunningham's  Acacia.  An  evergreen  green-hnuse  shrub ;  prowine  from 
four  to  six  feet  high  Tflovvers  bright  yellow  ;  appearing  in  Afiril  and  May  ;  propagated  by 
cutUtips;  grown  in  loam  and  peat;  a  native  of  New  Holland.    Paxt.  ftlag.  L'ot. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  of  this  beautifid  tribe  of  plants.  The  Jl. 
longifolia,  verticillata,  armata  and  lophantha  are  old  inhabitants  of  our 
green-houses,  and  to  some  collections  have  been  added  many  new  spe- 
cies; but  we  believe  the  Jl.  vestita  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Some 
years  since  we  saw  a  plant  at  Mr.  Hogg's,  New  York,  which,  from  our 
faint  recollection,  resembled  this:  it  is  called  conspicua  in  some  cata- 
logues, and  this  was  the  name  under  which  the  one  we  saw  opened  its 
blossoms.  They  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  upon  all  the 
terminal  shoots,  which  are  gracefully  pendant,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
plant  is  scarcely  seen;  we  consider  it  as  fixr  more  elegant  than  any  of 
the  others  we  have  seen,  and  it  should  be  in  every  collection;  its  easy 
growth  and  its  great  beauty  entitle  it  to  general  cultivation.  {Pax. 
Mag.  Bol.,  Aug.) 

ERYTHRrNA 
Crista-j^illi  i.    Cock's-comb  Coral  Tree.    A  stove  plant ;   crowing  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
higli  ;  dowers  velvety  crimson  ;  appearing  at  various  seasons;  propagated  by   cuttings; 
grown  in  Inain,  peat  and  dung.    Paxt.  Mag.  Bot. 

Though  this  has  long  been  grown  in  the  English  gardens,  and  noticed 
m  all  their  works  upon  gardening,  still  it  has  not  yet  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  among  our  amateurs  or  nurserymen;  we  rarely  see  it  in  the 
collections  of  the  former,  and  jjlants  cannot  generally  be  purchased  of 
the  latter.  We  presume  this  has  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  it 
could  not  be  made  to  produce  its  brilliant  blossoms  without  the  aid  of^  a 
stove.  It  may,  however,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dahlia, 
and  its  gorgeous  spikes  of  flowers  have  a  splendid  appearance,  in  the 
open  garden,  in  autumn.  To  produce  flowers  at  any  other  season,  it 
must  have  the  temperature  of  the  stove;  but  it  will  annually  flower  in 
great  perfection  treated  precisely  like  the  dahlia.  No  garden  should  be 
without  a  plant.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Sept.) 

H0"VE.;4  ,       ,       u-  . 

Ci\si  Bonp.  Cels's  Hovea.  A  green-house  shrub  ;  growing  from  two  to  four  feet  high  ; 
with  blue  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June  and  July;  increased  by  cuttings  and  seeds;  culti- 
vated in  sandy  loam  and  peat.     Pax.  Wag.  Bot. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  New  Holland  Leguminacre,  but  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  collections;  it  has  never 
yet  produced  its  flowers  in  this  country,  and  plants  are  with  difficulty 
kept  in  a  healthy  state;  it  is  one  of  those  which  puzzle  all  the  efforts 
of  the  amateur  gardener  In  trying  to  bring  to  a  flowering  state. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  not  vigorous  in  its  greatest  health.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  axillary  clusters,  in  such  numbers  as  to  clothe  the 
branches  with  them,  and  being  of  a  deep  rich  blue,  have  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance. It  is  worthy  all  the  care  that  can  be  given  it,  and  we  yet 
hope  it  will  be  made  to  produce  its  blossoms  in  our  green-houses. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Dec.) 


fi. 
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EUTA'XIA  R.  Brown 
piins;eii3  Sirt.  syn  :  Dillwynia  pungens  Cunn.  JJ/SS.    Piin?ent-?eayp(f  Eiitaxia.   A  green-Iiouse 
shrill);  {.'rouiiic  from  two  to  tour  leet  liish  ;  with  orange  anil  yellow  flowers  ;  appenrinj 
in  May  and   June  ;   propagated   by  cuttings  ;   cultivated   in   loam,  peat  and   sand  ;   a  na- 
tive of  New  Holland.    Paxt.  Mag.  Bi.t. 

This,  and  the  E.  7?iyrtif61ia,  are  the  only  two  species  of  the  genus 
Eutaxia;  the  hitter  is  to  be  found  in  many  collections,  and  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  plant;  but  the  E.  piingens  is  stated  to  be  considerably 
handsomer.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense  heads,  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  and  are  very  showy.  The  foliage  is  longer 
and  handsomer  than  the  myrtifolia.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Dec.) 

Eutaxia  myrtifolia  is  now  displaying  its  flowers  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Towne. 

StackJiousvdceds. 

STACKHOU'S/j?  (so  named  in   honor  of  the  late  John   Stackhnnge,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  of  Pen- 
darvis,  in  Cornwall,  author  of  a  splendid  work  on  Submarine  Plants. —  Smith.) 
mnr.ogyiia  L«6.     Pinkti/j/jcrf  ijtaikhonsia.     Ahalfhardy  perennial  plant;   growing  two  feet 
hiuti  ;  with  white  flowers;    appearing  in  April   and  May  ;  a  native  of  Van  Dieraan's 
Land.    Bot.  Reg.,  1017.   • 

A  neat  herbaceous  plant,  with  terminal  spikes  of  white  flowers,  the 
tips  of  which  are  touched  with  pink,  from  whence  its  name. 

The  genus  Stackhoiisia  has  hitherto  contained  only  two  species,  but 
Dr.  Lindley  has  dried  s])ecimens  of  three  others,  all  natives  of  New 
Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  S.  monogyna,  if  it  should  prove 
a  hardy  perennial,  would  be  a  valuable  plant.    {Bot.  Meg.,  Dec.) 

PittospordcecB. 

Sollya  heterophylla.  This  pretty  little  evergreen  twiner  i.s  now  dis- 
playing its  ])endulous  light  blue  flowers,  trained  to  the  trellis  on  the 
back  wall  of  the  conservatory  at  Belmont  Place.  It  is  planted  out  into 
the  ground,  and  will  probably,  in  a  short  time,  cover  a  large  space. 
Though  not  showy,  its  delicate  blue  flowers  are  pleasing  objects  among 
the  deep  green  foliage. 

Geranidcece. 

Geraniums  are  now  displaying  their  beautiful  blossom.s  wherever 
grown.  At  Mr.  Cushing's,  lielmont  Place,  there  is  quite  a  display. 
Those  we  noticed  that  were  fine  were  Adeline,  a  rosy  one  with  deep 
red  pencilling,  Admiral  Nelson,  a  red  one  with  dark  lines,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  At  Mr.  Wihler's,  some  new  kinds  are  in  bloom;  and 
at  Mr.  Sweetser's,  some  fine  sorts  are  out.  In  our  collection 
two  very  excellent  ones,  Bouganville«mu??t  andSylveru",  are  in  flower  : 
the  former  is  a  rosy  one,  with  red  lines;  the  latter  a  crimson,  with 
darker  pencilling.  The  fine  collections  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  others,  in 
New  York,  will  be  in  full  beauty  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print. 

Balsamindcece. 

TROP^'OLUM 

bracli\c6ras  Honker  et  Arnntt.  Sliort-.^7)?(rref/ Troptpoliim.  A  training  •ireen-hoiise  plant; 
with  yellow  flowers  ;  appearing  during  summer  ;  incieased  by  seeds  and  by  the  roots  ;  a 
native  of  Valparaiso.     Ijot.  Reg.,   192J. 

The  tropseolums,  excepting  the  common  T.  majas  and  its  varieties, 
are  all  delicate  little  twining  jilants,  with  singular  blossoms.  The  Ca- 
nary bird  flower,  T.  peregrinum,  is  an  exact  resemblance  of  this  domes- 
tic songster,  and  the  T.  pcntaphyllum  and  tricolorum  are  both  elegant 
plants;  to  these  the  jjrcsent  one  may  be  added,  "  forming  the  prettiest 
possible  match"  for  the  last  of  the  above,  "  whose  habit  it  po.ssesses, 
with  a  substitution  of  clear,  delicate  yellow  in  the  petals  for  the  rich 
crimson  of  that  species."  It  was  introduced  some  years  since,  but  was 
lo.st;  and  the  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  which  was  received  from 
Valparaiso,  in  1836.     Dr.  Lindley  states  that  there  are  yet  two  species, 
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"  T.  polyphyllum,  whose  flowers  grow  in  heads  as  large  as  the  first, 
and  T.  azureiiin,  which,  to  the  herbage  of  T.  tricolor,  adds  the  color 
of  the  deep  blue  of  the  Siberian  larkspur."  None  of  the  species,  ex- 
cept the  common  garden  one,  are  yet  common  in  our  collections.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  Jan.) 

JBe^oniaceae. 

BEGO'NM 
■platinilOlia    Platanup-Zeaucfi  Beirnnia.     A  shrubby  stove  plant;  growing  from   eight  to  ten 
feet  biirh  :  with  rose   colored  flowers  ;  appeariiiE   in   autumn:  propagated  by  cuttings  ; 
cultivated  in  liiiht  loamy  ricii  soil  ;  a  native  of  Br:izil.    Pax.   Mag.  Bot. 

Though  this  tribe  of  plants  is  but  little  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
there  are  yet  some  handsome  individuals  belonging  to  it:  the  subject  of 
the  present  remarks  is  an  excejition  to  the  above;  it  is  possessed  of 
much  beauty,  and  is  deserving  a  place  in  every  stove.  The  flowers  are 
large,  and  freely  produced,  appearing  in  al)undance  among  the  large 
and  handsome  foliage.  It  is  said  to  flower  freely  around  Paris,  where 
it  is  extensively  grown,  but  in  England  is  shy  of  producing  bloom. 
Easily  cultivated.    (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  July.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

En'cdcece. 
azalea 

?  var.  Rawf6ni  Paxt.    C.  Eawson's  Azalea.     A  busliy  shrnb  ;   growing  ahout  two  feet  high  ; 
with  deep  red  flowers  ;   appearing  in  April  and  May  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  cultivated 
in  leaf  soil  and  heath  mould.   Paxt.  ftlag.  Hot. 
Mr.  Menzies,  wlio  raised  the  variety  Raw.-oiii,  states  as  his  belief,  that   it  was  "  produced 
between  the  A.  indica  var.  phoenicea  and  the  /thododendron  caucdsicuni  atrovirens." 

From  the  appearance  of  the  figure,  very  splendid.  Each  shoot  is  ter- 
minated with  three  flowers  of  the  deepest  crimson,  and  this  number  is 
stated  to  be  invariably  produced.  It  will  form  a  fine  addition  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  varieties  of  the  Indian  azaleas,  which  are  among 
the  most  ornamental  and  free  growing  plants  of  the  green-house  or 
conservatory.  They  are  also  particularly  adapted  for  house  culture, 
where  they  may  be  made  to  display  their  flowers  without  ti'ouble.  A. 
var.  Rawsoni  is  a  very  desirable  plant.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  July.) 

iJHODODE'NDRON 
chEBmicistus  L.     GtounA-cuitus  Eliododendron.     A   dwarf  green-house  shrnb  ;   w'ith  pale 
pinl<  blossoms  ;  appearing  in  spring  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  cultivated  in  peat  and 
sand. 

This  is  the  most  dwarf  of  all  the  rhododendrons,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing a  few  inches  in  height;  the  growth  of  the  Avhole  plant  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  species,  so  much  so  that  it  would  not  be  known, 
by  many  as  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  The  flowers  are  delicate,  of 
a  pale  pink  or  flesh  color,  and  appear  in  threes  upon  short  terminal 
branches.  It  is  a  species  which  should  be  in  every  collection  of  plants. 
Though  not  showy, it  possesses  more  elegance  and  gracefulness  than  any 
plant  we  are  acf|uainted  with.  Seeds  were  first  transmitted  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  in  1786,  from  whence  plants  were  raised;  since  that  time  it 
has  found  its  way  into  most  all  English  collections.  It  is  a  native  of 
Austria,  and  though  needing  protection  in  England,  will,  we  thiidc,  from 
its  native  locality,  be  hardy  in  our  gardens.  It  requii-es  a  shaded  situa- 
tion.    (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Sept.) 

In  this  order,  no  plants  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  green- 
house in  winter  as  the  tribe  of  heaths.  Where  there  is  a  good  collec- 
tion, not  a  day  passes,  from  September  to  April,  but  there  is  a  continual 
display  of  blossoms;  and  to  what  flower  shall  we  look  for  equal  delicacy 
of  coloring.''  to  what  class  shall  we  turn  and  find  such  varied  and  yet 
pleasing  forms.''  Indeed  few,  if  any,  plants,  can  claim  our  admiration 
m  such  a  degree  as  the  heath.  Wherever  grown,  they  are  now  display- 
ing their  ever  beautiful  blossoms. 
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At  Belmont  Place,  E.  versita  cocninea,  ventricosa  superba,  and  a 
seedlini^  raised  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  are 
displaying  their  blossoms.  E.  ardens  has  been  most  splendid,  but  is  now 
past  its  prime. 

At  Mr.  Towne's,  E.  rubida,  one  of  the  handsomest,  is  about  throwing 
out  a  second  crop  of  flowers;  this  species  is  exceedingly  desirable  on 
account  of  its  early  blooming:  a  cutting  a  year  old  will  show  flowers. 
E.  pubescens  minor  is  also  full  of  its  exquisite  little  pink  corols.  E. 
tubiflora  and  ventricosa,  the  former  elegant,  were  also,  at  a  late  day, 
still  expanding  fresh  flowers. 

AYe  have  ourselves  .E.  rubida,  baccans  and  caffra  (?)  in  l)loom;  we 
greatly  admire  the  baccans;  rul)ida  is  just  beginning  to  expand,  and 
will  be  charming  in  a  few  days.  Much  attention  has  lately  been  given 
to  ericas;  and  we  hope  another  season  will  find  the  amateurs  around 
Boston  and  New  York  progressing  rapidly  towards  growing  good  col- 
lections. 

Zo6c/iaceae. 

CLINTO'XM 

IJulcliella  i.iH(7i.  Pretty  Cliiitoiiia.  An  annual  plant  ;  growing  fnnr  or  fivo  inrlips  I)i2li  ; 
with  piirpJe  and  white  flowers  ;  increased  by  seed  ;  a  native  of  California.  I3(jt.  Reij., 
1909. 

Another  of  the  many  beautiful  annuals  discovered  by  Douglas  on  the 
coast  of  California,  the  seeds  of  which  he  sent  to  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  somewhat  resembles  C.  elegans,  and,  like  that,  i.s  so 
slender  in  its  habit,  and  so  sliy  of  ripening  seeds,  that  it  will  only  be 
kept  in  collections  with  considerable  care.  C.  elegans,  planted  in 
patches  of  light  rich  soil,  presents  a  lovely  appearance,  with  its  azure 
blue  and  white  flowers.  Jn  its  wild  state,  C.  pulcheila  is  much  sinaller 
than  C.  elegans.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

Asterdcece. 

CRASPE'DIA  (said  to  be  so  called  from /n'nn-e,  in  allusion  to  the  feathery  pappus.  — Fo«^) 
glaiica  Sprencr.  (Jlaucoiis  Craspedia.    An  herbaceims /i-uwf  plant:   growing  a  foot  or  more  in 
lieiglit,  with  yellow  (lowers:   appearing  in  spring.     A  native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
Bot.  Reg.,  193S. 

A  singular  plant,  with  dense  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  possessing  con- 
siderable beauty.  It  is  quite  dift"erent  from  other  compound  flowers,  and 
is  deserving  of  a  place  in  any  garden.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

iZODA'XTHE  Lindl. 
Mansl^si  Lindl.    C'apt.  IMangle's  Uodanthe.    An  annual  plant  :  crowing  a  foot  high  :    with 
rose  colored  flowers:  propagated  by  seeds:   cultivated  in  loam:  a  native  of   New  Hol- 
land.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 

A  very  splendid  annual,  with  rose  colored  flowers,  delicate  foliage, 
and  exquisite  habit.  "No  plant,"  Mr.  Paxton  says,  "can  be  more  desira- 
ble, or  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower  garden,  than  the  present;  for 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  flowers,  it  gives  Avay  to  none;  for  freedom  of 
disposition  to  produce  them,  it  stands  unexcelled."  It  is  piobably  one 
of  the  latest  and  finest  actjuisitions  to  our  gardens.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  ai  various  seasons,  and  by  successive  plantings,  and,  Avith  the  aid 
of  a  green-house,  they  may  be  made  to  flower  nearly  the  whole  year. 
It  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  the  green-house,  where  its  delicate  blos- 
soms will  expand  in  greater  ])erfection  than  in  the  open  air.  Seeds  are 
ripened  in  abundance.  Seeds  of  it  have  been  planted  in  our  garden 
this  spring,  and  a  copious  supply  of  flowers  maybe  anticipated  in  the 
summer.     {Fax.  Mag.  Bot.) 

Ctnc/ioniacecE. 

KONDET.E'T/.^  Plum,  (so  named  by  Plumier  afterGuillaume  Rondelct,a  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, born  in  l.'iOT,  died  in  \rA)6.—nr  Tliei.s.) 
odordta  7J»™.  syn  :  R.  sfie.cAd^a.  Hort.     Sweet-scented  Rondeletia.     A  stove  shrub  ;  prowing 
from  four  to  six  feet  hish  ;  with   vermilion  colored  flowers;  appearing  in  December  ;  a 
native  of  Havana.     Hot.  Re2.,19I5. 

A  pretty  species  of  this  small  genus,   with  fragrant  vermilion  blos- 
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soms,  appearing  in  terminal  corymbs  or  bunches.  It  is  a  native  of  Ha- 
vana, where  it  was  found  by  Jacquin,  growing  on  "  bush-covered  rocks, 
near  the  sea,"  and  sometimes  upon  the  naked  rock  itself;  he  describes  it 
as  an  "  inelegant  straggling  shrub,  about  six  feet  high,"  and  states  that 
Its  flowers  are  "  as  sweet-scented  as  violets."  Cultivated  in  a  stove, 
this  odor  exists  only  in  a  slight  degree.  It  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove 
the  year  through,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  of 
Britain  even  in  the  summer.  Drawn  from  the  collection  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  in  1834.    {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

Polemonidcece. 

Gl'LM 
teniiifldra  Linrll.    Slender-flowered  Gilia.     A  liardy  anrmal ;  growing  two  feet  high;  with 
violet  and  rose  colored  flowers  ;  appearing  in  August;  increased   by  seeds;  a  native  of 
California.     Rot.  Reg.,  1888. 

Less  beautiful  than  any  of  the  gilias  heretofore  introduced.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  sent  home  under  the  name  of  G.  splen- 
dens;  but  Dr.  Lindley  has  not  thought  it  deserving  of  that  appellation. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  slender;  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  the 
G.  tricolor,  and  are  of  a  clear  violet  color  on  the  inside,  and  a  pale  rose 
on  the  outside;  the  latter  color  "is  much  affected  by  the  presence  of  innu- 
merable short  deep  red  lines,  which  are  as  delicate  as  if  they  were 
drawn  with  the  point  of  a  needle."  This  species  will  form  a  good 
companion  to  the  G.  tricolor,  when  grown  in  a  pot;  and  its  tiny  violet 
colored  blossoms  will  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  nosegays  of  winter. 
For  border  cultivation  it  will  be  scarcely  worth  planting.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Sept.) 

LEPTOSrPHON  Bentkam  (literally  slevder-tvhe,  in  allusion  to  tlie  structure  ot  the  corolla.) 
androsaceus  Benth.    Androsace-ZjAc  Leptosiplion.     A   hardy  annual  ;  growing  about  a  foot 
high  ;  with  flowers  varying  from  while  to  blue  ;  appearing  in  June  and  July  ;  a  native  of 
California;  introduced  in  1832.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 

A  very  beautiful  hardy  annual,  with  dense  capitate  corymbs  of  long 
slender  corollas,  varying  in  their  hue  from  white  to  pale  blue  and 
pink:  at  the  base  of  these  corymbs  are  a  number  of  floral  leaves,  from 
the  centre  of  which  arise  the  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  and 
is  one  of  the  rich  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Douglass.  It  does  not  thrive  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  of  summer,  but  its  flowers  are  produced  in  perfec- 
tion when  the  nights  are  cool,  with  heavy  dews;  the  seeds  should  con- 
sequently either  be  sown  in  the  fall,  to  have  them  bloom  in  early  spring, 
or  in  June,  to  flower  in  autumn.  It  will  flourish  in  a  shady  situation. 
Its  seeds  are  sparingly  produced.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Nov.) 

densif\6rus  Bevth.  Thick- flowered  Leptosiphon.  A  hardy  annual ;  growing  about  ten  in- 
ches in  height ;  with  flowers  varying  from  white  to  blue  ;  appearing  in  June  and  July  ; 
a  native  of  California.    Pax.  Blag.  Bot. 

Differing  from  L.  androsaceus  in  its  flowers,  which  are  three  times  as 
large  and  with  a  much  shorter  tube ;  they  are  not  produced  so  numerously, 
and,  taken  altogether,  this  species  is  much  inferior  to  the  former.  Its 
habit  and  mode  of  cultivation  are  the  same.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las.    (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Nov.) 

Myrsinidcece. 

ARDI'SIA  (from  ardis,  the  point  of  a  weapon,  in  allusion  to  the  sharp-pointed  segments 
of  the  corolla.) 
odontophylla  Mpk.  Dec.    Tooth-leaved  Ardisia.    A  stove  shrub  ;  growing  four  feet  and 
upwards  in   height;  with  pale  salmon   colored  flowers;  appearing  in  July;  a  native  of 
Ben;;al.     Bot.  Reg.,  1^92. 

"  Independently  of  its  being,  like  all  the  ardisias,  a  handsome  ever- 
green, this  species  is  remarkable  for  its  delicious  fragrance."  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  axillary  racemes,  gracefully  pendulous,  and  of  a 
pale  salmon  color;  the  foliage  is  very  handsome..  Flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  England  in  the  E.votic  Nursery  of  Mr.  Knight.  All  the 
ardisias  should  be  in  stove  collections.  Both  in  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  particularly  in  their  fruit,  they  are  always  ornamental.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Sept.) 
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Primidaceoe. 

DOUGLA'SM  Lindl.  (in  compliment  to   Mr.   Dnujilns,  whose  zeal  in  the  collection  of  seedg 
and  plants,  and  whose  untimely  end,  have  nciily  earned  for  him  a  niche  in  the  long  gal- 
lery of  departed  science.) 
nivalis  Lindl.    Snnwy  Douglasia.     A  hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant ;  growing  a  foot  or 
more  in  heiffht ;  with  purple  flowers,  appearina  in  June  (.') ;  increased  by  seeds  ;  a  native 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  introiluced  in  1829.'  Bot.  Reg.,  1886. 

This  genus  is  commemorative  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas,  in  collecting  seeds  and  plants.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
by  soma  that  a  more  showy  plant  might  have  been  selected,  among  the 
very  many  which  he  has  described,  for  adding  thereto  his  name — one 
that  would  be  more  likely  to  be  generally  diffused  in  gardens  than  in  all 
probability  the  present  subject  ever  will.  But  botanists  seem  not  to 
regard  this.  The  genus  Linnae'a  is  composed  of  only  one  species  and 
one  variety,  plants  not  growing  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high,  and 
rarely  known,  only  in  botanical  works,  beyond  their  native  localities. 
Douglasirt  nivalis  will,  however,  carry  down  his  name  to  posterity,  and 
wherever  it  is  grown,  it  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  amateur  of  the  un- 
timely fate  of  this  excellent  botanist,  and  of  the  value  to  our  gardens 
of  the  numerous  plants  and  shrubs  he  discovered  and  introduced  into 
Britain.  From  an  account,  published  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  Brande^s 
Journal,  in  1828,  we  learn  that — 

"  Upon  his  [Mr.  Douglas's]  journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
April,  1827,  in  latitude  52^  N.,  longitude  118^  W.,  at  an  estimated 
elevation  of  12.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Douglas  was  attracted  by  a  brilliant  purple  patch  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding snow.  On  approaching  it,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
color  which  had  arrested  his  eye  was  caused  by  the  blossoms  of  a  little 
plant,  from  which  the  superincumbent'snow  had  not  yet  melted  away. 
The  well  known  iSaxIfraga  oppositifolia  immediately  occurred  to  his 
recollection,  and  he  at  first  imagined  he  had  either  discovered  that 
species,  or  one  nearly  allied  to  it;  but,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  a  -Saxifraga,  but  a  genus  apparently  new." 

From  the  description  of  the  plant,  drawn  up  from  specimens,  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Lindley  for  examination,  we  condense  the  following  : 
Stems  round,  with  rigid  branched  short  hairs,  densely  clothed  with 
opposite  spreading  leaves;  leaves  dull  glaucous  green,  semi-amplexcaul, 
linear  obtuse,  covered  with  hairs;  flowers  of  a  vivid  purple,  infundibuli- 
form,  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  from  three  to  six 
on  each  branch  ;  they  are  at  first  sessile,  but  their  footstalks  subse- 
quently lengthen;  calyx  hairy,  obconical,  angular,  about  the  length  of 
the  tube,  which  is  ventricose,  and  rather  longer  than  the  calyx;  limb 
spreading,  five-parted,  with  cuneate  oblong,  obtuse  segments;  anthers 
linear,  oblong,  nearly  sessile;  ovarium  superior,  obovate  one-celled; 
capsule  of  a  cartillaginous  texture,  surrounded  by  the  persistent  cal3'x, 
one-celled,  with  five  recurring  valves;  seeds  two  peltate  oblong.  From 
these  characters,  Dr.  Lindley  refers  the  plant  to  Primulacese. 

Since  the  above  account-  was  published,  plants  have  been  raised 
from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  California,  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  garden,  where  they  flowered  in  July,  1835,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Ajjril,  1836.  It  grows  freely  in  peat  and  sand,  and  ripens 
its  seeds  in  small  quantities.  Only  two  plants  were  raised  at  first,  and 
these  were  kept  in  the  green-house;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  thrive 
best  with  the  treatment  of  Alpine  plants;  undoubtedly  it  would  flourish 
better  in  our  gardens  than  in  those  of  Britain. 

The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  entirely  covering  the  plant;  and,  from 
its  early  iilooming  and  Alpine  character,  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  collections;  as  it  ripens  seeds,  it  will  be,  probably,  soon  intro- 
duced.    {Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.) 
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We  have  now  in  bloom  a  fine  specimen  of  Dodecatheon  integrifo- 
lium;  it  has  thrown  up  a  flower  stem  about  twent}'  inches  in  height, 
which  is  terminated  with  upwards  of  twenty-five  exquisite  white  blos- 
soms, and  ten  or  twelve  buds  not  yet  expanded.  It  is  a  charming  object, 
and  is  the  only  one  we  have  ever  seen  in  collections  around  Boston.  It 
is,  we  believe,  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  open  border; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  its  being  grown  in  pots  in  the  green-house, 
where  it  shows  to  much  more  advantage  than  if  standing  in  the  open 
ground:  nothing  can  exceed  the  gracefulness  of  its  blossoms  or  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  its  petals. 

Scrophularidcece. 

./SPTO'SfMUM   Burchcll 
(lepii'ssiim  iScHtA.  ./)/SS.  syn  :  Iviit-IIia  deprcfsa  Tlivrh.f  Olilendijrfnv  prorumbtns /.rfw.   De- 
j)ressefl  Apfosinniiii.      A   sieen-lioiife   under  sliriili  ;    •riowiiig    t'.vo    or  more   feet  high; 
with  pale  Miie  lirnvers  ;  a  native  of  the  uape  of  Good  Hope.     Bol.  Reg.,  1?S2. 

A  very  beautiful,  prostrate  growing  shrub,  with  numerous  pale  blue 
flowers,  marked,  on  the  inner  part  of  each  limb,  AVJth  a  darker  spot.  It 
was  not  in  English  collections  in  August  last,  the  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion having  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Lehmann,  of  Hamburgh,  under 
whose  care  it  was  raised.  It  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Mr.  Ecklon,  who  found  it  in  the  Karro,  near  Hermanskraal, 
on  the  Great  Fish  River,  flowering  from  October  to  December.  This 
plant  is  nearly  allied  to  Salpigldssis. 

In  the  text  Dr.  Lindley  enumerates  six  other  species  of  ./Sptosimum. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

.^NTIRRHTNUM  L.  (The  name,  wliich  ma\'  be  literally  rendered  Snontwort,  has  obviovisly 

been  df-rived  from  the  appearance  of  tiie  corolla,  whicJi  resembles   the  snout  of  some 

animal.) 

glandiilo^iim  T.indl.    Glandular  Snap-*agon.     A  hardy  annual  ;  growing  from  one  to  two 

feet  hrt;h  ;   witii  rose  and  yellow  flowers  ;  appearing  in  Au;;listand  September;  increased 

by  seeds  ;  cultivated  in  common  soil  ;  a  native  of  California.       Bot.  Keg.,  1S93. 

A  very  pretty  annual  snap-dragon,  found  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  Califor- 
nia, and  said  to  be  the  "  first  species  ol"  the  genus  Antirrhinum  which 
has  been  found  certainly  wild  in  the  New  World."  The  Jl.  Oron- 
tium  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  coimtry  are  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Europe.  The  present  subject  grows  erect,  and  is  ter- 
minated with  a  long  dense  raceme  of  handsome  flowers,  which  are  rose 
colored  on  the  outside,  and  ochre  colored  on  the  inner;  it  will  grow  in 
any  soil,  and  ripens  its  seeds  freely.  A  very  desirable  annual.  (,Bot. 
Reg.,  Sept.) 

PENTSTE'MON 
heterophyllum  X»irf?.    Y-^t\ous-lravcd  Pentstemon.     A  hardy   herbaceous   plant;    growing 
from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;   with  purple  flowers  ;  appearing  from  June  to  October ;  prop- 
agated by  cuttings  and  seeds  ;  cultivated  in  common  soil  j  a  native  of  California.    Bot. 
Reg.,  1899. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  this  fine  tribe,  with  erect  purple  flowers. 
The  stems  are  rather  woody,  and,  if  not  supported,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  throw  out  lateral  shoots.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  i-aised  in  the  Horticultiual  Society's  g.arden.  {Bot.  Reg., 
Oct.) 

MurrayoHUs  flook.  Mr.  Murray's  scarlet  Pentstemon.  A  hardy  perennial  plant ;  growing 
from  four  to  five  feet  high  ;  with  bright  scarlet  flowers;  appearing  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  a  native  of  the  Texas.  Pax.  Mag. 
Bot. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  pcntstcmons  that  has  ever  been  introduced: 
it  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond  at  San  Felipe,  in  Texas, 
and  seeds  were  transmitted  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in  1835. 
The  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  arc  produced  in 
branched  racemes  of  from  two  to  six  each,  rather  droo])ing  from  the 
length  of  the  peduncle.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  P.  spccio- 
sum,  which  is  less  readily  increased  and  cultivated.     The  present  sub- 
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ject  will  flourish  in  any  soil,  but  prefers  a  sandAr  peat.  On  the  dried 
wild  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hooker,  fifty-six  flowers  Avere 
counted.  Cultivated  with  care,  this  number  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
increased.  Named  after  Mr.  Murray,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Glasgow.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Dec.)  , 

JI/I'MULUS 
cardinalis  lAndl.  Sca.r]etfl62ccred  Mimiilus.   An  herlmceous  gieen-hmise  plant ;  grovvinfi  from 
four  to  six  ffet ;  vviili  scarli  t  Howers  ;  appearing  from  July  to  September  j  propagated  by 
seeds  and  sucl\ers  ;  grown  in  loam  and  leaf  nuuikl.     Pax.  Slag.  Bot. 

A  very  robust  species,  growing  six  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  intro- 
duced from  California  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a  A'ery  rapid  grower, 
reaching  the  height  above  before  fall:  it  is  then  covered  with  its  singular 
scarlet  blossoms,  which  are  produced  on  long,  erect,  solitary  footstalks. 
The  plants  should  be  repotted  frequenth',  to  have  thcni  attain  a  good 
size,  and  during  summer  they  may  be  plunged  in  the  border,  where  they 
will  advance  their  flower  steins  at  a  rapid  rate;  those  frecpiently  shifted 
from  February  to  June,  and  then  set  in  the  border,  grew  seven  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  stem.  It  flourishes  in  a  soil  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  and,  Avhen  blooming,  requires  a  great  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
the  most  showy  one  that  has  been  introduced,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
-autumn  flowering  when  the  salvias,  lobelias,  &c.,  are  displaying  their 
brilliant  colored  blossoms.  We  possess  a  few  plants,  which  will  bloom 
in  the  course  of  the  sunnner.     {Fax.  J)[ag.  Bot.  Oct.) 

We  have  just  seen  (April  2i2d,)  at  Belmont  Place,  several  fine 
mimuluses  in  bloom:  the  showiest  of  these  was  one  called  Marshal's  new 
red;  each  limb  of  the  corolla  being  marked  with  a  large  dark  brown 
.spot,  in  the  same  manner  of  the  three  lower  ones  on  the  true  M.  Smithit. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  we  have  ever  observed:  the  seeds  were 
received  from  Liverpool.  All  the  new  mimuluses  are  pretty  for  pot 
culture,  and  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Collinsmbicolor. — See  in  our  i.  p.  194;  additional  information,  supplied 
by  Mr.  Paxton,  states  that  when  sown  "  in  'summer  they  do  not 
last  long,  the  generality  of  their  roots  being  small  and  fibrous;  they  are 
in  consequence  apt  to  get  scorched  by  the  sun ;  but  when  sown  in  autumn, 
where  the  plants  are  intended  to  produce  their  flowers  the  succeeding 
spring,  nothing  can  surpass  the  richness  its  masses  of  cheerful  blue 
flowers  present."  We  have  now  plants  in  pots,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  sown  in  February,  which  are  over  a  foot  high,  and  yet  show  no 
signs  of  flowering:  we  shall  turn  them  into  the  border  in  a  few  days, 
when  we  expect  a  charming  displa}'.  Like  many  other  plants  in  this 
order,  they  will  not  bear  our  hot  sun. 

Calceolaria  pallida,  a  plant  of,  is  now  flowering  at  Mr,  Towne's,  and 
has  expanded  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  its  lovely  pale  yellow  flowers: 
the  plant  is  four  feet  high  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time:  several  new  ones  will  soon  begin  to  throw  up 
their  flower  buds  in  the  same  collection. 

Verbena  ccfl3. 

CLERODE'XDRON 
specioslssinium     Beautiful  scarlet  Clerodendron.     A  precn-hoiise   branching  slirnl)  ;  with 
rich  scarlet  flowers  ;   appearing  in  Aiiuust  and  September;  propasated  by  cuttings  ;  cul- 
tivated in  lieatli    monkl,  loam,  and  vegetable  mould.     Tkix.  IMag.  Bot. 

A  very  fine  j)lant,froni  the  appearance  of  the  figure,  which  was  com- 
municated by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Prince  and  Co.,  Nuserymen,  Exeter, 
in  whose  collection  it  flowered,  and  who  have  furnished  the  following 
information  respecting  thesjiecics: — 

"  The  Clerodendron  speciosissimum  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  acquisitions  to  our  ornamental  conservatory,  and  summer 
.border  plants,  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  The  j)lant  which  furnish- 
ed the  sample  of  our  drawing  is  in  the  house,  but  we  have  also  a  very 
fine  one  planted  out  in  the  border:  the  plant  in  the  house  we  have  treat- 
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ed  with  a  temperature  of  from  65'^  to  70°,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water:  it  has  grown  amazingly,  and  is  now  a  fine  plant,  four  feet  high, 
covered  with  beautiful  luxuriant  foliage,  and  each  shoot  terminated  with 
large  spreading  panicles  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  each  flower  two  inches 
long;  and  the  whole  plant  having  open,  all  at  once,  several  hundred 
blossoms.  It  has  now  been  in  this  splendid  state  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  and  promises  to  continue  quite  as  long  again.  It  thrives  in 
equal  parts  of  heath  mould,  loam  and  vegetable  soil,  and  delights  in  being 
frequently  washed  with  the  syringe,"  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
root  freely  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass.  To  the  above  description  we 
need  only  add,  that  from  the  appearance  of  the  plate  it  must  be  a  splen- 
did acquisition  to  our  gardens.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.  Nov.) 

Some  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  Ferbena  chamsedrifolia  will  be 
found  in  p.  165.  We  have,  since  writing  them,  seen  this  little  gem  grow- 
ing in  a  tub  in  the  stove  at  Belmont  Place:  its  shoots  had  extended  many 
feet  over  the  sides,  and  were  just  beginning  to  open  their  dazzling  blos- 
soms. Ferbena  venosa  is  a  beautiful  annual,  and  a  bed  of  it  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  one  of  the  V.  chamsedrifolia. 

Labiaceae.. 
Gardoquia  Hookeri  Bentham  (See  our  i.  p.  228.)  From  another 
figure  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  December,  and  some  re- 
marks upon  the  plant,  we  learn  "  that  to  ensure  a  good  growth  and  a 
free  state  of  flowering,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  almost  constant- 
ly excited,  and  to  do  this  no  place  is  better  adapted  than  a  green-house 
kept  rather  close.  A  plant  at  Chatsworth  kept  in  the  stove  assumes  a 
delicate  and  drawn  appearance,  while  others,  in  a  small  house,  interme- 
diate between  that  and  the  green-house,  look  healthy,  form  handsome 
plants,  flowering  abundantly  and  richly  from  the  latter  part  of  May  un- 
til late  in  October."  The  best  soil  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat:  the 
watering  should  be  cajefuUy  done,  or  the  plants  will  suflTer :  the  draining 
of  the  pots  should  be  also  attended  to.  Cuttings  root  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  in  a  gentle  heat.  Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  possesses  this 
species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina,  where  the 
seeds  were  gathered  by  Alexander  Gordon,  and  transmitted  to  London, 
from  whence  plants  have  been  imported  by  Mr.  Buist.  The  foliage  is 
extremely  delicate,  while  the  flowers  are  nearly  as  large,  and  as  bril- 
liant, as  the  Salvia  splendens. 

HydrophylldcecB. 

PHACE'LIA 

vinifdtia  Parton  Vine-leaved  Phacelia.  A  hardy  annual ;  growing  about  eighteen  inches 
hiyh  ;  flowers  bright  blue  ;  appearing  in  the  autumn  ;  increased  by  seeds  ;  a  native  of 
Texas.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 

A  neat  little  annual,  discovered  by  Mr.  Drummond,  in  Texas:  the 
flowers  are  small  but  produced  in  considerable  abundance,  though  not 
crowded,  and  are  of  a  very  bright  blue:  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  neat, 
and  its  foliage  handsome.  It  will  grow  in  any  rich  soil.  {Pax.  Mag. 
Bot.,in\y.) 

Phacelia  tanacetifolia  is  now  in  flower  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  Belmont 
Place:  the  plants  were  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mrs.  Marryatt: 
it  is  a  much  prettier  species  than  the  above.  The  flowers  are  at  first 
disposed  in  clusters,  which  extend  in  length  as  they  open,  until  they  be- 
come one-sided  in-curved  racemes:  they  are  not  handsome  for  pot  cul- 
ture, but  only  suitable  for  border  cultivation. 

NEMO'PHIliA  JVu«o;/ (from  JVemos,  a  prove,pAaeo,  to  love  ;  in  allusion  to  the  partiality  of 
this  species  to  grow  in  a  shady  place.) 
insignia  Benth.    Showy  Nemophila.     A   half  hardy  annual  ;  crowing  about  a  font  high  ; 
with  deep  blue  dowers  ;  appearing  all   summer  ;  increased  by  seeds  ;  cultivated  in  light 
rich  soil  ;  a  native  of  California.     Pax.  Mag.  Rot. 
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Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  this  little  plant:  it  is  already  in  some 
ijardens,  and  has  been  occasionally  noticed  by  us  in  our  second  volume. 
The  plants  have  somewhat  the  habit  of  an  eschscholtzia,  and  are  ex- 
tremely prolific  in  large  flowers,  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  deep 
blue  within,  and  of  a  paler  hue  without:  towards  the  centre  of  the  co- 
rolla the  blue  shades  into  a  soft  white:  it  is  one  of  the  rich  treasures 
collected  by  Douglas,  in  California.  Mr.  Paxton  states  that  "  if  sown 
as  early  as  the  season  will  permit,  in  the  spring,  on  a  warm  south  bor- 
der, observing  to  transplant  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  plants 
pretty  strong,  a  brilliant  display  of  its  rich  blue  blossoms  will  be  pro- 
duced, which  will  continue  beautiful  a  great  part  of  the  season."  He 
also  states  that  a  small  bed  filled  with  the  Nem6j)hila  insignis,  another 
with  Ferbena  chamaedrifolia,  and  a  third  with  Eschscholtzia  crocea, 
"  alternating  and  diversifying  the  colors  of  each,  will  make  a  very 
showy  appearance  until  October."  To  the  above  we  might  also  add 
the  f^erbena  venosa.  We  should  like  to  see  patches  of  each  of  these 
planted  in  this  manner,  particularly  of  Nemophila  insignis  and  Esch- 
sch61tzj«  crocea:  two  more  showy  annuals  are  not  to  be  found.  Paz. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Aug.) 

Pots  of  N.  insignis  are  now  in  full  splendor  in  the  conservatory  at 
Belmont  Place;  and  the  rambling  stems,  overhanging  the  pots,  covered 
with  masses  of  deep  blue  flowers,  were  the  most  pleasing  objects  which 
we  have  lately  seen.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  pot  culture,  thriving  in 
peat  and  loam,  and  apparently  well  suited  to  the  cool  temperature  of  the 
green-house:  during  the  hot  days  of  our  summer  the  plants  do  not  dis- 
play their  flowers  near  so  well  as  in  autumn,  when  the  temperature  is 
cooler,  with  heavy  dews. 

MoNOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

CornmeZiniaceae. 

DICHORIZA'N'DRA 
thyrsifldra  Mik.    Thyrse-flowered  Dichnrizandra.    A  perennial  stove  plant  ;   growint;  from 
three  to  four  feel  high  ;   flowers  of  a  bright  rich   blue;  appearing  in  autumn  ;   increased 
by  seeds  and  division  of  the  roots  ;  cultivated  in  loam,  peat,  and  vegetable  mould  j  a  na- 
tive of  Brazil.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 

A  very  showy  autumnal  flowering  stove  plant,  with  dense  spikes  or 
thyrses  of  rich  blue  flowers:  Mr.  Paxton  states  that  it  is  highly  worthy 
of  cultivation,  as  it  is  easily  grown,  and  flowers  freely.  The  plants, 
when  in  a  growing  state,  delight  in  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  and 
should  be  frequently  syringed.  Raised  from  seeds,  some  years  since: 
introduced  from  Brazil.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  July.) 

t^wmryZ/aceae. 

ISME"N£ 
Amdncnes   Herb,  syn  :   Pancratium  Amdncars.  Jiarcissus-flowercd  Ismene.   A  bulbous  stove 
perennial  ;   growing  two  feet   high  ;   with   yellow  flowers  ;  appnarina  in  May  or  June  ; 
increased  by  oflsetts  ;  cultivated  in  turfy  loam,   sand  and  peat  ;   a  native  of  Peru.    Pax. 
Mag.  Bot. 

A  splendid  bulbous  plant,  rare  in  English  collections,  and  to  be  foimd 
in  but  few  in  this  country :  the  bulb  throws  up  a  flower  stem  to  the  height 
of  two  feet,  which  is  terminated  with  a  head,  of  from  three  to  six  flow- 
ers, according  to  the  .strength  of  the  bulb;  they  are  of  a  deep  rich  yel- 
low, about  six  inches  in  length,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  No  collec- 
tion of  Amarylldcefc  should  be  without  it.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Jan.) 

This  species  is  noticed  as  having  displayed  its  blossoms  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  at  Belmont  Place,  in  our  I.  p.  229.  Last  year  the 
same  bulb  did  not  produce  any  flowers;  but  it  is  now  throwing  up  a 
strong  spike,  which  will  probal)ly  open  its  truly  superb  and  odoriferous 
blossoms  towards  the  middle  of  May.  At  the  same  place  several  ama- 
ryllises  are  in  bloom. 
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Iriddcece. 
rRis 

aldta  Dictr.  syn :  /.  scnrpiohles  Desf.  I.  niicruptera  Vahl.  I.  transtasAna  Brut.  Sma\]-winged 
Iri?.  A  greenhouse  plant ;  growing  ihoiit  a  foot  high  ;  with  various  colored  flowers; 
appearing  in  Marcli  ;  increased  liy  division  olthe  roots  ;  cultivated  like  the  other  species; 
a  native  of  Algiers.    Bot.  Reg.,  I87li. 

A  very  pretty  species,  a  native  of  Algiers:  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  sterile  meadows  and  rocks  in  Sicily,  and  common  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  at  the  foot  of  hills.  In  England  it  produced  its  blossoms, 
which  are  blue,  and  beautifully  marked,  in  a  border,  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  a  common  mat.  The  flowers  have  a  pleasant  smell,  be- 
tween that  of  the  hyacinth  and  the  elder.     (Bot.  Reg-.,  July.) 

LA  PEVROtJ'S/^  Pour,   (in  compliment  to  iMons.  Picot  de  la  Peyrouse,  author  of  figures  on 
Pyreni^an  Plants,  and  a  short  history  of  the  Pyrenean  Fiord.) 
inceps  ICci-r    Two-edaed  La  Peyroiisia.     A  green-house  plant  ;   growing  about  six  inches 
liigh  ;   with  white  tlowers  ;  appearing  in  June  and  July  ;  increased  by  offsetts  and  seeds; 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilojie.     Bot.  Reg.,  1903. 

A  pretty  little  plant,  long  known,  "  having  nothing  to  boast  of  in  point 
of  rich  coloring  or  fantastical  structure,  l)ut  with  a  pretty  modest  aspect, 
and  a  delicate,  delightful  perfume."  The  plants  throw  up  short  dense 
spikes  of  white  flowers,  which  perfect  seeds  in  October.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  kept  under  green-house  culturojbut  will  thrive  in  a  cold  frame. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

SISYRPNCIirUM 

graminif61iuni  var.  pdmijiim  Lindl.  A  green-house  plant  ;  growing  six  or  eight  inches 
high  ;  with  yellow  flowers  ;  appearing  in  May  ;  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  and  by 
seeds  ;  a  native  of  Valparaiso.    But.  Reg.,  1915. 

Stated  to  be  "  a  beautiful  little  perennial,  found  on  the  mountains 
near  Valparaiso  and  Conception."  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  deep 
yellow,  with  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each  division,  and  appearing 
tolerably  numerous.  It  should  be  treated  as  a  frame  plant,  where  it 
would  succeed  better  than  in  the  green-house.  The  plant  first  flowered 
in  May  last,  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Mangles,  Esq. 

Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  that  it  "is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of 
the  many  wealthy  cultivators  of  flowers  should  not  have  thought  of 
constructing  moveable  glass-houses,  that  should  be  only  erected  during 
winter,  and  totally  removed  after  the  end  of  the  frosts  in  spring,"  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  those  species  and  varieties  of  plants  which  suc- 
ceed better  in  a  situation  protected  from  frost  and  damp  in  winter,  but 
without  artificial  heat.  "  A  thousand  pounds  so  expended  would  pro- 
duce a  far  greater  i-esult  than  three  thousand  applied  in  the  common 
manner;  and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  such  houses  in  order  would  be 
nothing  compared  Avith  the  expense  of  green-houses  and  stov'es."  These 
same  remarks  will  very  well  api)]y  to  our  own  cultivators.  When  it  is 
recollected  how  many  very  fine  ])lants  require  onl}^  mere  protection 
from  severe  frosts  to  produce  their  blossoms,  it  is  somewhat  to  be  won- 
dered that  there  have  not  been  such  erected.  The  magnificent  hybrid 
rhododendrons,  the  magnolias,  azaleas,  pa^onies,  ericas,  and,  indeed,  nu- 
merous other  plants  which  we  could  mention,  might  be  as  well  or 
healthier  cultivated  in  such  a  situation  than  in  Ordinary  green-houses. 
We  hope  the  subject  will  attract  the  attention  of  our  amateurs.  In 
this  country,  where  all  kinds  of  labor  and  fuel  are  so  enormously  high, 
it  becomes  an  object  of  some  considerable  importance  to  devise  the 
cheapest  means  of  procuring  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  a  collection 
of  plants  ;  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  done  more  economically  than  by 
the  erection  of  glass  cases  without  flues,  but  built  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exclude  the  cold  as  much  as  possible,  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  mats, 
or  straw,  in  the  severest  weather,  the  temperature  maj^  not  fall  much 
below  the  freezing  point.  In  such  a  house  a  far  finer  display  of  flowers, 
of  those  splendid  triljes  of  plants  we  have  just  named,  will  be  produced, 
than  in  the  green-house.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 
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WITSEVV/^ 
corymhosa  Smith     Corymbose  Witsenia.    An  evercreen  preen-lioiise  plant ;  growing  a  foot 
or  more  in  lieislit  ;  witli  small  blue  Howera  ;  appetirinsi  in  August  and  bepleniber  ;   culti- 
vated in  sandy  [leat  ;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Oiiiiid  Hope.     Pax.  Mag.  But. 

An  old  inhabitant  of  <(reen-house  collections  in  Englanil,  "by  no 
means  a  despicable  plant:"  the  flowers  are  small,  bright  blue,  and  are 
produced  in  dense  corymbs  at  the  extremity  of  the  principal  shoots. 
The  plant  has  green  lance-shaped  leaves,  that  contrast  jiretiily  with  the 
blue  flowers.  Mr.  Paxton  informs  us  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  many  that 
retiuire  particularly  steady  attention  in  cultivation:  the  i)laiit  should  be 
allowed  pleuty  of  ))ot  room;  and,  when  well  establislicd,  sandy  peat 
may  be  made  use  of:  they  should  not  stand  where  the  air  is  freely  ad- 
mitted to  them.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.  .Jan.,) 

In  this  order  we  have  now  in  bloom  Sparaxis  versicolor,  and  two 
other  species  or  varieties;  they  are  all  charming  at  this  season.  Tricho- 
nenia  puparascens  is  just  beginning  to  open  its  slender  spikes  of  jjale 
purple  or  lilac  colored  blossoms.  A  species  of  /'xia,  received  for  /. 
maculata,  but  which  appears  to  be  /.  capitata,  is  also  exceedingly  ele- 
gant; the  bulbs  have  thrown  up  stems  about  two  feet  hi^h,  which  are 
terminated  by  a  capitate  head  of  delicate  white  flowers,  the  l)ase  of  each 
petal  marked  with  deep  blue.  /.  viridiflora  and  several  otliers  will  be- 
in  flower  soon. 

Oi'cJiiddcecE. 

The  great  length  to  which  the  present  article  has  extended  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  us  to  defer  giving  the  notice  of  the  plants  of  this 
order  until  our  next:  a  very  short  description  of  each  will  then  appear. 


Besides  the  plants  in  flower  as  enumerated  in  the  above  orders,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  named: — In  J?anunculacea^,  Adonis  vernalis  is  now 
adorning  the  border  with  its  lovely  golden  blossoms  ;  a  jjatch,  or 
patches,  of  it,  is  indispensable  to  the  flower  garden  at  this  season, 
when  Flora's  cheerful  smiles  are  ever  more  than  doubly  welcome. 
At  Mr.  Sweetser's,  ranunculuses,  in  pots,  are  now  blooming;  and  in 
our  garden,  some  ten  or  twelve  pots  of  i)lants  will  be  in  their  <rreatest 
beauty  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  At  Mr.  Lathe's,  a  bed  of  sev- 
eral hundred  is  gorgeous  with  various  colored  flowers.  Clematis  flori- 
da  flore  ])leno  is  blooming,  at  Belmont  Place,  in  the  conservatory:  in 
Papaveracese,  at  the  same  ])lace,  Eschsch61tzi«  crocea  is  surpassingly 
splendid,  where,  from  ten  till  two  o'clock  of  every  sun-shiiiy  day,  a 
number  of  pots  of  plants  of  it  are  displaying  their  elegant  orange  yel- 
low flowers;  in  Cactaces,  Epiphylluin  Ackermanu"  is  opening  its  mag- 
nificent blossoms;  Mr.  Haggerston  informed  us  that  a  late  flower 
measured  eight  inches  in  diameter;  C.  Vandesi«  is  also  finely  budded: 
in  Melastoniaceje,  Melastoma  atromelia  is  making  aline  show;  and  in 
Scrophulariacefe,  Schizanthus  diff'usus  and  pinnatus  are  the  showiest 
ornaments  of  the  conservatory;  some  of  the  plants  are  six  feet  liigh, 
and  covered  with  blossoms  the  whole  distance  up.  At  Mr.  Ciishing's, 
also,  in  I'Ssphodeliaccfe,  Lachenah'«  versicolor  yet  remains  in  beauty. 
In  JWyrsiniacese,  Ardisia  crenulata,  in  the  stove,  is  tnost  splendid,  with 
its  numerous  umbels  of  shining  scarlet  berries;  in  J^ubiacea',  Exostem- 
ma  longiflora,  singular  for  its  pancratium-like  flowers,  is  ornamental; 
in  JVJalvace;e,  as  usual,  throughout  the  season  here,  //iliiscus  i^osa  si- 
nensis, the  double  varieties  of,  are  full  of  their  superb  blossoms.  lu 
.  JViyrtacea?,  Callistemon  speciosus  and  lanceoltitus,  (formerly  belonging 
to  Metrosideros,  and  so  called  now  in  iiKUiy  gardens,)  have  each,  in 
our  collection,  oj)ened  several  of  their  showy  flowers;  and  in  i^utacea', 
Diosina  capitata  is  charming,  with  its  abundant  heads  of  purple  flowers. 
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Corrse^a  speciosa  is  elegant  at  Mr.  To\vne'.«.  In  Lcguminacea^,  Wis- 
taria Consequann,  at  Mr.  Wilder's,  is  opening  one  cluster  of  flowers, 
upon  a  very  small  plant  in  a  small  pot. 

Timely  hints  to  tht  Floriculturist. — The  season  has  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  operation  of  planting  the  flower  borders  may  now  com- 
mence. From  tiie  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  montli,  sowings  should 
be  made  of  all  those  hardy  varieties  of  annuals  which  it  is  desirable  to 
have  early  in  bloom:  we  do  not  intend  the  floriculturist  to  understand 
by  this  that  the  same  seeds,  planted  later  in  the  season,  will  not  display 
their  blossoms, — far  from  it;  on  the  contrary,  many  kinds  which  are 
generally  sown  during  the  first  part  of  this  month, would  flower  much  finer 
if  the  operation  were  delayed  a  few  weeks.  Many  persons  err  in  sup- 
posing that  it  is  useless  to  plant  seeds,  uidess  the  same  can  be  got  into 
the  ground  before  the  frost  is  scarcely  out  in  the  spring;  some  of  the 
hardiest  annuals  should  be  planted  in  the  fall;  but,  as  a  general  time  to 
plant  half  hardy  and  tender  ones,  we  should  say  from  the  fifteenth  of 
this  month  to  the  tenth  of  June.  A  great  number  of  the  fine  new  Ca- 
lifornian  ones  should  not  be  planted  till  after  this  last  date,  as  the  flow- 
ers would  be  burnt  up  if  they  appeared  in  summer.  Were  this  rule 
adopted  for  a  greater  part  of  all  annuals,  we  should  not  hear  such  fre- 
quent complaints  to  the  seedsmen  of  the  vitalitj'  of  seeds,  as  we  now  do. 
It  may  be  well  hereto  remark  that  all  plants  with  long  spindle-shaped 
roots  do  not  flourish  so  well  after  transplanting, and  hence  such  as  poppies, 
eschscholtzias,  argemones,  larkspurs  and  others,  should  be  sown  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  to  remain  to  flower  for  the  season.  Sweet  peas  should 
be  well  soaked  before  sowing,  as  should  also  cypress  vine  seeds.  Globe 
amaranthus  seeds  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hulls,  and  be  soaked 
twenty-four  hours,  in  milk  and  water,  in  a  tepid  state.  Not  more  than 
five  persons  out  of  fifty  ever  get  up  globe  seeds,  and  why?  because  they 
are  planted,  hulls  and  all,  in  the  open  ground,  in  April  or  May. 
After  the  seeds  are  soaked  sufiiciently,  plant  them  in  a  warm  situation 
in  the  border,  which  time  should  be  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  in 
June,  certainly  not  before  the  ground  is  warm;  if  there  is  a  hot-bed  at 
hand,  the  best  way  is  to  plant  in  a  box  in  that. 

By  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  the 
borders  will  be  ready  to  receive  many  of  the  plants  ^\hich  have  been 
grown  in  the  green-house;  where  there  are  duplicate  geraniums,  the 
same  should  be  turned  out  into  clumps,  where  they  will  produce  their 
flowers  all  summer.  Fuchsias  should  be  turned  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner; no  flowers  are  prettier  than  the  different  species  and  varieties. 
For  dazzling  effect,  no  plants  are  better  suited  than  the  Salvia  splen- 
dens  and  fulgens;  young  plants,  struck  immediately  from  cuttings,  and 
planted  out  about  the  twentieth,  will  form  large  bushes  by  autumn,  and 
be  covered  with  their  scarlet  blossoms.  <S.  involucrata  is  pretty,  but 
destitute  of  the  brillianc)'^  of  the  others.  Petunia  phoenicea  and  nyc- 
taginiflora,  with  all  the  new  varieties  of  them,  should  be  turned  out  of 
pots  into  a  rich  part  of  the  border:  the  eflTect  of  a  bed  of  the  phcpnicea 
can  only  be  conceived  by  an  inspection  of  the  same.  P.  nyctaginiflora, 
trained  to  a  wall  or  trellis,  on  a  westerly  aspect,  will  present  a  profuse- 
ness  of  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  common  dark  China  rose,  R. 
sanguinea,  is  a  most  eligible  plant  for  turning  into  the  border;  planted 
in  a  well  manured  spot,  they  will  throw  uj)  strong  suckers  by  autumn, 
which  will  be  terminated  with  clusters  of  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers 
each;  the  old  common  China  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  same  object. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  at  their  Eighth  Anniversary,  Sept.  17,  1836. 
By  Ezra  Weston,  Jr.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  40.  Boston: 
1836;  with  some  observations  on  the  prospects  of  the  Society. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  every  patron  of  hor- 
ticultural science  in  this  vicinity,  and  especially  to  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  to  observe  the 
prosperous  condition  to  which  that  Society  has  arrived  within  a 
few  years.  Commenced  under  happy  auspices,  and  aided, 
supported,  and  encouraged  by  men  of  the  first  talents  and  abili- 
ties, it  has  gone  on  increasing  in  strength  and  power.  By  the 
late  report  of  its  President,  read  in  its  hall  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1837,  it  would  seem  that  its  funds  were  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition,  its  respectability  abroad  such  as  to  give  it  a  high  stand 
for  usefulness  and  honor,  while  its  sympathy  and  co-operation 
with  distinguished  societies,  and  the  private  efforts  of  individuals, 
have  been  repeatedly  solicited.  Deeply  interested  in  its  pros- 
perity and  welfare  as  is  the  writer,  the  question  has  often  occurred 
to  him,  in  what  manner  could  it  still  be  made  more  useful  than 
now?     A  few  observations  on  this  point. 

The  President,  in  his  report  before  alluded  to,  has  dropped  a 
valuable  hint  on  the  appropriation  of  its  funds  to  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building  for  the  weekly  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  other  uses,  by  which  an  income 
by  rent  should  be  constantly  accruing  to  the  treasury  of  the  So- 
ciety. With  a  prospective  view  of  still  increased  utility,  we 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  has  also  borne  in  mind  the  ultimate 
object,  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  garden.  What- 
ever project  may  hasten  the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme  must  be 
hailed  with  pleasure.  The  advantages  which  have  arisen  from 
the  weekly  exhibitions,  and  from  the  annual  festivals,  in  growing 
and  encouraging  a  taste  for  such  pursuits,  are  incalculable.  And 
yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  Society  may  be  considered 
as  yet  in  its  infancy, — an  infancy,  indeed,  which  gives  a  noble 
promise  of  a  glorious  manhood.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  this 
suggestion  of  the  President  will  be  duly  considered.  A  Society 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  immediate  members  should  possess 
its  own  hall,  suitable  for  all  the  pin-poses  of  scientific  research 
and  study.  With  such  a  generous  provision,  and  thus  only,  can 
it  sustain  with  increasing  effect  its  credit,  respectability  and  use- 
fulness. 
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Its  garden  for  experimental  purposes  is  greatly  needed.  The 
unfortunate  result  of  the  one  first  established  at  Mount  Auburn, 
has,  it  may  be  feared,  induced  many  to  think  too  little  of  its  impor- 
tance. On  a  very  light  and  poor  soil,  and  with  the  divided  labors 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Cemetery,  what  could  be  reasonably 
expeoted.'  Such  a  garden,  were  it  but  a  single  acre,  and  its  soil 
such  as  could  not  be  surpassed,  would  require  the  constant  and 
undivided  attention  of  a  first  rate  gardener.  We  do  not  over- 
state the  matter, — indeed,  we  fear  it  has  been  too  much  neglec- 
ted. For  the  correction  of  the  synonymy  of  fruit,  what  a  nice 
degree  of  care  and  skill  is  requisite!  The  analysis  of  physiological 
botany  would  be  required,  and  act  no  mean  part.  The  very 
mechanical  operation  of  comparison  in  wood,  bud,  stem  and 
leaves,  as  well  as  fruit,  is  a  matter  of  no  hasty  judgment  or  prac- 
tice. We  appeal  to  that  distinguished  cultivator,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Synonymes,  in  support  of  this  assertion; 
and  with  the  delightful  acquaintance  which  we  have  the  honor  of 
possessing  with  the  Pomologist  of  Salem,  we  well  know,  from 
his  own  practice,  somewhat  of  that  nicety  of  comparison  and 
patience  of  research  needed  in  such  studies.  Those  truly  mu- 
nificent donations  from  the  distinguished  Van  Mons,  both  to  the 
Society  and  to  individuals,  important  as  they  have  been  to  culti- 
vators, would  be  still  greatly  enhanced  by  the  experiments  and 
studies  of  the  Society's  gardens,  and  become  still  wider  extend- 
ed through  an  impartial  distribution.  What  such  individuals  as 
Lowell  and  Manning  are  doing,  the  Society  would  do,  and  with 
■greater  means,  because  undivided  by  the  cares  of  business,  or 
the  engagements  of  other  and  higher  studies  which  press  upon 
their  time.  Nor  would  their  co-operation  with  its  labors  be  in 
the  least  impaired,  hut  the  rather  assisted  and  encouraged. 

But  this  Society  is  not  simply  a  pomological  institution.  Ev- 
ery year  introduces  to  our  notice  some  new,  rare,  perhaps  valu- 
able, vegetable  production  for  the  table,  besides  fruits.  Almost 
every  foreign  journal  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  latest  discov- 
ered improvement  on  old  varieties,  or  hitherto  unknow^n  species, 
worthy  of  experiment.  Where  but  in  such  an  institution  should 
they  be  fairly  tested?  Where  but  within  its  precincts  could  every 
experiment  be  made  on  their  best  cultivation?  Where  but  under 
the  fostering  care  of  its  gardener  could  they  receive  the  most 
constant  and  unprejudiced  attention?  Where  could  they  be  more 
zealously  watched,  or  more  patiently  investigated?  From  whence 
could  their  recommendation  or  their  condemnation,  as  valuable 
or  worthless,  as  suitable  to  our  climate  or  to  a  more  southern, 
as  proper  for  this  soil  or  that,  better  emanate?  What  is  the  case 
now?  We  ask  for  no  purpose  of  censure  or  complaint.  Who 
has  fairly  tested  the  O'xalis  crenuta,  the  Quinoa,  (Chenopodium 
Qtiinoa,)  of  Chili?     Distributed  as  now,  neither  new  seeds  nor 
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fruits,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  receive  that  attention 
which  they  deniand.  A  single  year's  experience  is  nothing;  a 
trial  in  one  soil  alone  is  next  to  useless;  a  starveling  growth  in  a 
green-house,  or  a  too  rapid  endeavor  at  acclimation,  are  not  fair 
tests.  When  the  Arracacha,  (^rracdcia  esculenta,)  from  South 
America,  was  introduced  to  notice  a  few  years  ago,  it  shared,  for 
aught  we  know,  the  same  fate  to  which  the  O'xalis  crenata  seems 
to  be  inclined.  Had  the  now  gorgeous  dahlia,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, been  denied  the  almost  innumerable  trials  for  improve- 
ment, and  rejected  as  a  flaunting  rose  or  nankin,  or  purple-flow- 
ering gigantic  weed,  our  parterres  and  borders  would  have  been 
destitute  of  their  greatest  autumnal  attractions.  Whatever  may 
produce  for  us  a  new  and  valuable  root  or  esculent,  is  surely  as 
worthy  of  deep  and  mature  consideration  and  patient  attention; 
and  while  Pomona  is  lavishing  her  golden  treasures  in  the  halls 
of  the  institution,  the  no  less  necessary  and  far  more  indispensa- 
ble products,  which  we  receive  more  directly  from  the  earth, 
should  hold  an  honorable  place  on  its  tables,  and  receive  a  kindred 
attention;  and  in  no  more  certain  way  could  this  be  effected  than 
by  the  primary  labors  of  the  ex])erimental  garden. 

Go  with  me,  kind  reader!  to  the  Society's  exhibition,  some 
sunny  day  of  June,  and  cast  your  eyes  around  the  indescribably 
beautiful  display  of  that  single  favorite  flower,  the  rose,  there 
blushing  and  breathing,  in  unrivalled  elegance,  under  a  thousand 
wonderful  varieties.  Pyramids  of  roses^  from  the  delicate  Scotch, 
or  twining  Ayrshire,  with  their  fine  pure  white,  purple,  or  golden 
petals,  to  the  monstrous  hundred  leaved,  or  compact  double 
Chinese  hybrid  varieties, — from  the  sweet  scented  eglantine, 
gathered  in  the  next  pasture,  to  the  fine  white,  or  yellow  tea  plant 
of  Chhia;  kinds,  too,  bearing  the  well  known  names  of  distin- 
guished florists,  as  Boursalt  and  Noisette,  rise  from  the  tables,  or 
grace  the  walls.  The  skill  of  the  florist  and  the  amateur  are 
called  into  action  and  combination.  A  splendid  amaryllis,  or  a 
iong  fringed  crinum  from  some  conservatory,  may  perchance  be 
discovered  among  this  group;  perchance  a  gorgeous  bouquet  or 
two  of  other  productions  of  flowery  June.  Or  wait,  reader! 
till  the  cooler  months  of  September  and  October,  nay,  even 
until  the  first  steps  of  November  remind  us  of  winter's  approach, 
and  then,  when  roses  and  lilies  have  long  faded,  other  and  rival  floral 
gems  in  the  many  dyed  dahlia  occupy  the  flower  stands.  Beside 
the  three  great  epochs  in  the  florist's  year,  the  tulip,  the  rose,  and 
the  dahlia  seasons,  you  will  find  all  the  new  and  rare  produc- 
tions of  the  garden  which  taste  and  a  laudable  zeal  could  com- 
mand. This  weekly  display,  so  generously  opened  to  the  public 
every  Saturday  morning,  gives  you  a  fair  estimate  of  the  floral 
department  of  the  Society.  Nor  is  its  generosity  unrewarded; 
the  crowded  halls,  filled  with  the  fashion,  beauty  and  science  of 
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the  public,  attest  the  estimation  of  the  privilege  to  snatch  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  at  nature. 

But  the  Massachusetts  Horticuhural  Society  is  neither  exclu- 
sively pomological  nor  floricultural.  That  spirit  which  dictated, 
in  the  words  of  its  constitution,  the  appointment  of  "  Lecturers 
on  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  on  Entomology,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  Horticulture,  and  on  Horticultural  Chemistry,"  in- 
tended a  higher  and  more  purely  scientific  field  of  operation  than 
the  mere  production  and  exhibition  of  a  new  fruit  or  flower.  To 
make  these  departments  useful,  a  greater  and  better  opportunity 
for  their  researches  is  needed.  We  speak  more  particularly  now 
of  the  first  of  these.  The  distribution  of  the  few  (often,  per- 
haps, exceedingly  rare,)  seeds,  which  the  Society  receive  from 
distinguished  correspondents  abroad,  among  so  many  individuals, 
though,  perhaps,  unavoidable  under  the  present  system,  is  yet  an 
exceedingly  bad  mode  of  operation.  Should  they  be  some 
splendid  or  ornamental  production,  they  appear  again  at  some 
future  exhibition;  but  be  they  the  rarest  botanical  gems  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  provided  they  do  not  dazzle  the  eye  with  bril- 
liancy of  color,  or  perfume  the  air  with  a  delicious  odor,  they  perish 
too  often  an  untimely  death  in  the  neglected  seed  beds  of  the  florist. 
Nor  is  this  any  thing  wonderful.  Any  one  may  be  a  florist,  but 
few  florists  are  botanists.  A  botanist's  and  a  florist's  flower, 
too,  are  very  different  afFairs;  yet  horticulture  recognizes  the  one 
with  no  less  attention  than  it  does  the  other.  With  an  experi- 
mental garden  this  would  be  otherwise:  to  it  should  all  seeds  be 
first  directed.  A  perfect  specimen  of  every  plant  raised,  em- 
bracing as  much  of  its  roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowers  and  seed  as 
are  necessary,  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  the  herbarium 
of  the  Society.  Its  relative  merits  should  be  reported  at  some 
proper  time.  Thus,  besides  gradually  collecting  an  invaluable 
herbarium  for  the  cabinets  of  the  Society,  the  florist  or  the  bota- 
nist w^ould  receive  from  the  Society's  gardens  whatever  seeds, 
scions,  cuttings,  or  the  like,  to  which  they  may  be  justly  en- 
titled. 

Beside  the  collection  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bulbs  and  seeds, 
lately  received  from  the  Baron  Von  Ludwig,  and  which  may  be 
found  in  the  green-houses  and  collections  of  several  members  of 
the  Society,  and  with  whom  some  of  which  have  flowered,  we 
lately  noticed  the  transmission  of  a  package  of  seeds  from  that 
distinguished  botanist,  Dr.  Fischer,  of  St.  Petersburgh.  From 
such  a  source  we  may  expect  whatever  is  new  and  rare.  To 
that  region  of  the  north,  and  from  the  Imperial  Gardens,  over 
which  Dr.  Fischer  has  been  for  several  years  a  Professor,  we 
are  already  indebted  for  much  that  is  interesting  and  curious  in 
the  floral  world.  Whoever  have  received  them  in  their  distri- 
bution, by  the  "  Committee  on  Flowers,"  would  render  a  distin- 
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guished  service  to  the  Society,  to  report,  at  some  future  meeting, 
the  result  of  their  experiments,  and  to  present  for  preservation 
at  the  hall  a  specimen  of  each,  with  its  name  and  locality  as  re- 
ceived. Should  the  I^ibrarian  after  the  exhibition  cause  such  to  be 
properly  dried,  numbered,  labelled,  &c.  after  the  directions  of 
the  Articles  II.  and  IV.  of  the  By-Laws,  a  great  object  would  be 
accomplished,  in  the  absence  of  a  garden  and  its  proper  manage- 
ment, with  its  necessary  accompaniments,  a  cabinet,  herbarium, 
and  collections  of  seeds  and  plants. 

Having  long  felt  the  great  need  of  some  method  for  rendering 
the  studies  of  comparison  and  analysis  more  easy  and  sure,  be- 
side that  which  already  exists  in  the  Society's  library,  and  in  the 
free,  kind  and  generous  spirit  for  extension  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  several  committees  on  fruits  and  flowers, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  some  such  system  like  the  above  would 
greatly  promote  this  end.  The  florist  as  well  as  the  botanist 
often  needs  the  use  of  the  cabinet  and  the  garden  for  consultation, 
to  consider  with  precision  and  on  unquestioned  authority  the  sy- 
nonyme,  or  correct  name  of  his  plants.  He  may  not  be  content 
with  such  uncertain  and  indefinite  titles  to  the  pests  of  his  labors 
as  the  bug  and  tliejiy^  the  cut  worm  and  the  grub;  but  in  order 
to  meet  his  insidious  and  crafty  foe,  he  would  know  more  of  its 
transmutations,  study  its  habits,  detect  its  operations,  and  check 
its  depredations.  Nor  might  he  be  satisfied  with  the  meclianical 
knowledge  of  the  propriety  of  this  or  that  soil  to  successful  cul- 
tivation, but  would  fain  learn  all  the  secrets  of  its  chemical  action. 
It  were  necessary,  then,  that  he  should  be  better  provided  and 
furnished  with  specimens  and  drawings,  preparations,  and  other 
apparatus  deposited  in  the  hall  of  the  Society,  and  accessible  to 
inspection  and  examination.  If  a  spur  has  been  already  given  to 
the  great  subject  of  horticulture  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  by  the 
means  possessed — means  so  inadequate  to  its  vastness  and  im- 
portance— if  by  the  exertions  of  individuals  and  the  diffusion  of 
correct  principles,  through  the  combined  eflbrts  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  in  its  comparative  infancy — what  incalculable  ad- 
vantageous results  may  be  anticipated  for  the  future,  with  greater 
facilities  and  ampler  means.  We  could  wish  to  see  a  similar  and 
simultaneous  attention  to  the  science,  as  well  as  the  practice,  of 
this  noble  art;  that  seizing  nature  in  the  very  midst  of  its  busy 
operations,  we  should  bend  its  secret  designs  and  intentions  to 
our  designs.  The  field  of  action  to  the  fructlst  and  to  the  florist 
is  almost  boundless,  and  the  wonderful  results  of  their  researches 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  several  departments  of  study  are  in- 
calculable; but  it  needs  the  constant  aid  of  a  scientific  spirit  and 
taste  to  render  them,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  effective  and 
brilliant. 

It  was  with  such  sentiments  as  these  that  wc  laid  down  Mr. 
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Weston's  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticuhural  Society, 
on  its  eighth  anniversary.  This  gentleman  has  happily  alluded  to 
the  importance  of  horticultural  pursuits,  independent  of  their 
claim  as  a  means  of  innocent  amusement.  He  conceives  that 
the  generous  spirit  manifested  in  the  weekly  exhibitions  before 
alluded  to,  has  had  a  good  moral  effect,  not  only  on  those  who 
contribute,  but  upon  those  who  frequent  them  as  casual  specta- 
tors; that  such  should  be  patronized  for  their  intrinsic  merits,  as 
affording  equally  the  man  of  business  and  of  leisure  a  source  of 
improvement  and  pleasure;  that  upon  the  public  mind  they  are 
capable  of  exercising  a  similar  influence  as  a  gallery  of  paintings 
or  statuary. 

Digressing  from  the  usual  track  of  these  addresses,  necessari- 
ly confined  in  their  character  to  the  peculiar  bearings  which  the 
subject  holds  with  the  pursuits  of  their  several  authors;  and  pro- 
fessing neither  an  extensive  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge, 
yet  deeply  interested  in  the  good  and  beautiful  of  this  department 
of  science,  Mr.  Weston  has  contrived  to  introduce  to  our  notice 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  facts  and  discoveries  in  vegetable 
physiology  which  have  distinguished  the  present  age.  Claiming 
no  originality  of  his  own,  he  has  conferred  no  small  benefit,  in 
the  dissemination  of  correct  principles  of  others,  by  giving  to  an 
extended  circle  of  readers  a  condensed  and  clear  exposition  of 
what  might  have  been  otherwise  difficult  to  obtain.  This  modest 
eulogium  on  the  distinguished  services  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr. 
Knight,  and  lastly,  the  venerable  Van  Mons,  was  peculiarly  an 
appropriate  subject  for  such  an  occasion,  and  before  such  a  Soci- 
ety. We  consider  it  a  happy  effort  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
its  members  and  of  the  public,  and  to  interest  them  in  behalf  of 
science,  some  of  the  most  curious  and  attractive  subjects  con- 
nected with  horticultural  pursuits. 

In  the  address,  reference  is  made  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Knight 
in  producing  new  fruits  by  cross  impregnation.  "  This  method," 
observes  ]Mr.  Weston,  "  is  complicated,  and  he  never  appears 
to  have  carried  the  experiment  to  much  length,  and  it  is  also  a 
method  somewhat  uncertain."  In  the  succeeding  remarks,  he 
shows,  from  the  direct  testimony  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the 
universal  testimony  of  experience,  that  the  best  fruits  have  been 
raised  from  seed  carefully  selected.  This  fact  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  exposition  of  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Van 
Mons,  instituted  on  the  very  same  principle;  which  experiments, 
continued  for  nearly  half  a  century,  under  almost  every  possible 
discouragement,  have  conferred  an  immense  benefit  to  this  coun-^ 
try  and  to  Europe,  in  the  origin  and  increase  of  the  finest  fruits. 

We  have  thus  introduced  this  sketch  of  the  address,  because 
we  fear  the  language  above  quoted  has  been  misunderstood.  la 
justice  to  the  writer,  we  add  our  own  conviction  of  the  perfect 
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correctness  of  his  position.  Mr.  Knight  was  indeed  eminently 
successful  in  his  experiments.  Some  of  the  best  fruits  of  our 
catalogues  were  the  result  of  this  process.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
delicate  process,  subject  to  tedious  anxiety  and  long  patience,  in 
expectation  of  something  exceedingly  good  among  considerable 
that  may  be  poor  and  mean.  Seedling  fruits,  as  was  well  known 
before  the  results  and  methods  of  Van  Mons's  theory  were  ascer- 
tained, were  long  coming  to  perfection,  or  even  into  bearing.  It 
were  necessary  to  wait  many  years,  in  the  ordinary  method,  for 
each  new  production  to  acquire  sufficient  sti'ength  to  make  blos- 
som buds,  and  bear  the  long  w^ished  for  fruit.  The  data  which 
the  Belgian  horticulturist  has  given,  by  which  to  judge  from  the 
leaves  and  stems  respecting  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  were  not  be- 
fore known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Left  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  the  pear,  procured  by  cross  impregnation,  must 
require  nearly  twenty  years  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and  the  apple  and 
plum  their  proportionate  time;  or  aided  by  all  the  then  known 
effects  of  early  grafting  on  stocks  of  a  smaller  and  slower  growth, 
and  other  expedients,  still  the  chance  of  a  good  and  standard  fruit 
among  a  host  of  inferior  ones  was  very  uncertain.  This  has  been 
very  lately  exemplified  in  the  floricultural  line.  From  thirty 
thousand  seedling  dahlias  at  WidnalPs,  (a  celebrated  dahlia  grower 
in  England,)  six  only  were  deemed  worthy  of  further  care;  and 
every  mere  tyro  in  floriculture  well  knows  that  from  his  impreg- 
nated plants  the  chance  of  success  is  only  proportional  to  the 
number  of  seedlings.  We  are  told  that  the  superb  /Rhododendron 
alta  clerense  was  one  of  eighteen  hundred  seedlings  from  im- 
pregnated parentage.  With  these,  and  a  thousand  other  instances 
of  the  uncertainty  of  impregnated  seedlings  answering  the  expec- 
tations of  the  fruit  and  flower  grower,  it  was  very  properly  ob- 
served, that  "  the  method  was  complicated  and  somewhat  un- 
certain." That  this  was  Mr.  Weston's  opinion  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  system  of  Knight  and  of  Van  Mons  we  have 
no  doubt;  and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  latter's  success  from 
his  own  peculiar  method,  we  must  also  coincide  with  this  senti- 
ment. To  the  florist,  cross  impregnation  Avill  always  be  valu- 
able, as  affording  him  an  almost  illimitable  field  in  the  production 
of  those  vegetable  monsters,  his  peculiar  delight  and  pride — 
curious,  wonderful  and  admirable,  as  works  of  art  and  modifica- 
tions of  nature,  but  wholly  thrown  out  of  the  sympatiiy  of  the 
botanist,  except  as  instances  of  the  mysteries  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology in  its  strange  metamorphoses  under  constrained  and  artifi- 
cial circumstances.  To  the  kitchen  gardener,  and  even  to  the 
agriculturist,  it  is  a  subject  of  importance  in  the  possible  produc- 
tion of  some  new  and  valuable  variety  of  grain,  root,  or  the  like, 
from  old  and  long  known  races.  By  this  mode,  after  a  series  of 
experiments,  undoubtedly  many  of  the  more  tender  plants  of 
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southern  latitudes  could  be  made  to  survive,  in  their  modified  ofF- 
spring,  the  rigors  of  a  more  northern  clime.  The  benefits  which 
Mr.  Knight  has  conferred  on  horticulture  by  his  skill  and  experi- 
ments, not  only  in  cross  impregnation,  but  in  other  branches  of 
his  study,  need  no  comment.  His  name  will  endure,  a  proud 
monument  of  philanthropy,  exercised  in  pursuits  at  once  dignified 
and  useful. 

We  close  as  we  begun,  with  congratulation  at  the  prospects  of 
the  Society.  We  trust  that  every  means  will  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote its  interests,  by  rendering  it  capable  of  extensive  influence 
on  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

John  Lewis  Russell. 
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Part  I.  of  the  second  volume  of  Chandler  and  Booth''s  Illus- 
trations of  the  Camellice,  containing  four  beautifully  colored 
plates,  with  the  history  and  description  of  each,  was  to  appear 
in  London  on  the  first  of  April.     In  Imp.  4to.  10s.  6d.  each. 

The  Orchidacem  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala^  by  James  Bate- 
man,  Esq.,  is  to  appear  early  in  May.  Only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  copies  will  be  published,  and  each  part  will  be 
raised  to  non  subscribers  from  one  guinea  and  a  half,  (the 
subscribers'  price,)  to  two  guineas.  This  work  will  not  interfere 
w^ith  Dr.  Lindley's  Scrtum  Orchideum^  as  an  arrangement  has 
been  made,  by  which  the  same  species  will  not  be  figured  in 
the  respective  publications.  The  first  number  of  the  latter  work, 
(as  a  specimen,)  will  also  appear  in  May. 

A  Horticultural  Tour  through  Germany^  Belgium,  and 
France,  during  1836,  by  James  Forbes,  F.  H.  S.,  author  of 
the  Hortus  Wohurnensis,  is  to  appear  in  May.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  royal  and  demy  8vo. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert's  new  work  on  Amaryllacece, 
which  has  been  announced  for  some  time,  was  to  certainly  ap- 
pear  in  April. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness  the 
second  volume  of  Ladies'*  Botany,  which  will  perfect  the  work. 

*R  Botanial  Lexicon  of  the  terms,  facts,  and  doctrines  of  Ve- 
getable Physiology,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Keith,  F.  L.  S.,  in 
1  vol.  Bvo.,  with  numerous  illustrations,  is  nearly  ready. 
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No.  L  of  The  Flower-garden^  by  James  Rennie,  M.  A., 
assisted  by  several  eminent  florists  and  amateurs,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  six  or  eight  monthly  parts,  will  soon  be  published. 
It  will  contain  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  Annuals,  Bien- 
m'als,  Perennials,  and  Green-house  and  Hot-house  plants  in 
general.     To  be  illustrated  with  plates.     Price  Is.  each  part. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notice. 

The  Stumps  of  the  Silver  Fir,  (X^bies  Ficea,)  increase  in  diameter 
after  the  tree  is  felled. — M.  Dutrochet,  wishing  to  verity  this  tact,  which 
he  had  previously  observed  in  1833,  procured,  in  1835,  from  the  forests 
of  the  Jura,  several  stumps  of  this  tree,  which  were  in  a  living  state 
when  taken  up.  One,  which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree  felled  in  1821, 
had  thus  been  increasing  in  diameter  during  fom-teen  years:  the  new 
wood  and  bark  being  easily  distinguishable  from  the  former  wood  and 
bark,  which  were  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  fourteen  layers  of  this  new  ligneous  pro- 
duction was  5.669  lines,  (neiirly  iialf  an  inch,)  in  the  vertical  part  of  the 
stump;  and  this  thickness  is  increased  to  about  8.03-2  lines,  (three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch,)  in  the  ligneous  part  of  the  callosity,  (hourrelet,)  pro- 
truded over  a  part  of  the  section  made  by  the  axe.  Another  stump  was  • 
that  of  a  tree  felled  in  1743,  and  it  was  still  full  of  life  when  it^was  ex- 
amined, at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1836.  The  wood  formed 
since  the  tree  was  felled  consisted  of  ninety-two  layers,  the  total  thick- 
ness of  which  was  nearly  two  inches.  The  wood  of  which  the  stump 
was  composed,  when  the  tree  was  felled,  entirely  disappeared;  and  the 
thick  rim,  or  callosity,  which  had  formed  round  the  margin,  had  curled 
over  so  as  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.  This  stump,  which 
had  lived  and  increased  in  diameter  during  ninety -two  years,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  endured  nuich  longer;  so  that  we  are  ignorant  how 
far  this  singular  prolongation  of  life  and  increase  of  growth  may  extend 
in  stumps  de|)rived  of  their  trunk  and  leaves,  and  which  only  receive 
liquid  nourishment  from  the  roots.  It  results  from  this,  that  the  growth 
of  trees  in  diameter  is  the  result  of  a  local  development;  and  that  the 
organic  matter  of  this  increase  does  not  descend  i'rom  the  upper  j)arts 
of  the  trunk,  as  some  physiologists  still  think.  {L''Hermes,  Dec.  24, 
1836,  translated  into  the  Gard.  Mag.  for  March.) 
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Art.  II,     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Double  Chinese  Primrose. — A  double  variety  of  this  beautiful  plant 
has  lately  been  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  The 
flower  is  finely  fringed,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  obtained  by  strongly 
fertilizing  a  plant  which,  before,  was  never  known  to  have  any  tenden- 
cy of  approaching  to  doubleiiess.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  the  grower  of  this  desirable  plant. — Cond. 

WesPs  St.  Peter^s  Grape. — Fine  specimens  of  this  grape  were  lately 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  They  were  sent  by  Mr.  Paxton  from  the  gardens  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Paxton,  in  an  accompanying  letter,  states,  that 
"it  was  never  known  to  fail  under  any  management,  however  bad,  and 
never  to  shrink  at  the  shoulder  of  the  bunch,  a  very  common  defect  in 
other  varieties."  We  know  not  that  this  variety  (the  true,)  is  m  our 
gardens;  it  should,  however,  be  introduced. — Id. 

Drrj  rot  in  Dahlias. — There  appears  to  be,  according  to  an  account 
in  the  Horticultural  Journal  for  January,  a  general  complaint  among 
dahlia  growers  of  a  sort  of  rot,  which  has  attacked  the  roots,  from  the 
stalks  downwards,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  tubers  have  fallen  away. 
Among  others  which  have  suffered  are  the  Countess  of  Sheffield  and 
Sir  H.  Fletcher,  both  fine  kinds.  No  cause  is  assigned,  but  it  appears 
to  be  the  same  disease  which  is  frequent  among  the  collections  of  our 
amateurs.  In  our  late  visit  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  we  did  not 
see  a  root  which  had  suffered  in  this  manner;  and  we  can  only  attribute 
it,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  to  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  the  plants  by 
early  frosts,  when  they  were  in  full  vigor;  thus,  not  allowing  the  tubers 
to  arrive  at  a  mature  state.  Were  the  season  longer,  so  as  to  allow 
the  plants  to  exhaust  their  strength  in  flowering,  their  roots  would, 
probably,  attain  a  greater  firmness.  Plants  grown  in  pots,  and  shelter- 
ed in  the  fall  so  as  to  prevent  the  tops  from  being  destroyed,  always 
have  fine  roots.  It  is  well  known  that  all  tuberous  roots,  the  potato  for 
instance,  when  dug  before  they  are  fully  grown,  will  shrivel  and  decay- 
long  previous  to  those  which  perfect  their  growth.  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  season  in  England  last  fall,  but  we  believe  the 
plants  were  destroyed  by  earlier  frosts  than  is  usual;  if  so,  we  shall  be 
more  confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  rot. — id. 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


Early  Grapes. — Mr.  Cowan,  gardener  to  Col.  Perkins,  at  Brookline, 
informs  us  that  he  cut  several  bunches  of  finely  ripened  grapes  on  the 
12th  of  April.  The  pit  was  put  into  operation  early  in  December,  (as 
noticed  by  us  at  p.  28,)  and  the  vines  were  in  bloom  in  January.  Last 
year  grapes  were  cut  from  the  same  vines,  but  not  until  the  30th  of 
April,  making  a  difference  of  eighteen  days.  Next  season,  by  forcing 
a  fortnight  earlier,  grapes  will  be  obtained  in  March;  and  if  the  same 
system  is  pursued  by  Mr.  Cowan  the  next  year  after,  the  season  of  their 
bearing  will  be  exactly  reversed.  Under  Mr.  Cowan's  excellent  manage- 
ment, the  vines  have  produced  a  great  crop. — Cond. 
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Prize-Jighter  Cucumber. — We  have  lately  seen  this  variety  in  full 
bearing  at  Belmont  Place,  where,  in  the  new  pit  erected  last  autumn, 
the  vines  are  growing,  and  producing  an  immense  number  of  fine  fruits. 
The  vines  are  planted  at  one  end  of  the  \)k,  and  are  trained  upon  a 
wire  trellis,  about  eight  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  near  the  glass. 
We  have  never  seen  any  plants  that  were  more  prolific  of  fruit;  some  of 
the  largest  would  measure  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston  thinks  it  is  much  preferable  for  early  forcing  to  Walker's  long 
green.  We  first  introduced  this  variety  three  years  since;  but  the  seeds 
were  planted  in  an  exhausted  hot-bed,  and  the  vines  did  not  flourish 
remarkably  well:  from  this  cause  we  had  an  unfavorable  impression  of 
its  excellency,  and  have  not  since  grown  it,  nor  have  ever  seen  it  until 
a  late  visit  at  Belmont  Place;  fortunately,  however,  we  saved  the  seeds 
of  two  very  long  fruits,  the  only  fine  ones  the  vines  produced.  Another 
season  we  shall  swe  it  a  trial  under  ftivorable  circumstances. — Id. 

The  Forty-fold  Potato. — AVe  again  notice  this  fine  variety,  in  order 
to  direct  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  great  importance  of  planting 
but  one  in  each  hill.  An  unfavorable  impression  has  been  received  by 
many  persons,  of  the  character  and  quality  of  this  potato,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  been  generally  of  a  small  size;  this,  how- 
ever, is  only,  attributable  to  a  too  light  soil,  not  sufliciently  manured, 
and  to  the  error  of  planting  from  three  to  four  potatoes,  as  is  usual  with 
common  sorts,  in  each  hill.  A  gentleman  who  raised  some  fifty  or  sixty 
bushels  last  season,  has  shown  us  some  which  weigh,  at  least,  half  a 
pound  edch:  the  average  size  being  as  large  as  any  potatoes.  He  in- 
forms us  that  but  one  middling  sized  potato  was  put  in  each  hill:  still 
the  produce  was  so  great,  that  at  each  hoeing  many  of  the  potatoes 
showed  themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  hills,  and  a  peck  was  taken 
from  some  of  them.  We  would  have  cultivators  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  planting  but  one  potato  in  a  hill,  if  large  ones  are  de- 
sired,— Id. 


Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  March  '25th. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Salem, 
Winter  Nelis,  or  Bonne  Maliiioise,  pears:  this  variety  has  been  noticed 
by  Mr.  Manning  in  a  previous  number  of  the  present  volume;  the  spe- 
cimens were  in  a  state  for  eating.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton, 
Rhode  Island  greening,  Old  Pearmain,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Flushing 
Spitzemberg,  Gardener  sweeting,  and  Seaver  sweeting  apples.  From 
Jos.  Sumner,  Roxbury,  sweet  apples,  which,  from  their  excellency,  the 
committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  called  the  Sumner 
Sweeting. 

^pril  8th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  W.  Cole,  editor  of  the  Yankee 
Farmer,  Portland,  Me.,  specimens  of  a  new  apple,  called  the  Golden 
Ball;  the  connnittee  called  it  a  very  beautiful  apple.  From  B.  V. 
French,  Nonsuch,  Baldwin,  Yellow  Newtown  pippin,  and  Templeton 
Winter  sweet.  From  Jas.  Leonard,  Taunton,  buurre  Ranee,  or  Har- 
denjtont  de  Printemps  pears.     From  E.  Vose,  Easter  bcurre  pears. 

L>istrif)uted.  Scions  of  a  new  ai)ple,  called  the  Golden  Ball,  from 
S.  W.  Cole,  Esq. 

.^pril  loth,  1837. — Distributed.  A  variety  of  vegetable  seeds  re- 
ceived from  Benjamin  Gardener,  Esq.,  of  Palermo,  Sicily.  Melon 
seeds  received  by  J.  M.  Ives  &  Co.  from  London;  and  also  a  collectioa 
of  seeds  from  the  Rev.  J.  Pierpont,  of  Boston. 
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Art.  V.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes  : 

^  C  per  barrel, ... 

Common,  <  '       i     i    i 

'  i  per  bushel,  . .  . 

Chenangoes,  <  '      i     i    i' 

°         (  per  bushel, .  , 

•c     .       .   ^  per  barrel 

Eastport,  <  '       ,     ,    , 

•^        i  per  bushel 

«T         a     .•       ^  per  barrel 

Nova  Scotia,  <  '      .     i    ■ 

(  per  bushel 

Turnips:  common, 

per  bushel, 

French,^  per  barrel, 

(  |)er  bushel, 

Onions  :     - 

per  bushel 

Ste,  \   P^*'  ^""^1^' 
New  Onions,  per  bunch,.  . 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Radishes,  per  biuich. 

Scarlet  Short  top, 

Scarlet  Turnip, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen, 

Savoys, 

Drumhead, 

Red, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Rhubarb, per  pound, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Spinach,   per  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 

Cabbage  sprouts,  per  peck,.  . . 
Asparagus,  per  bunch, 


From     To 


)f?  cts. 


1  25 

50 
1  50 

50 
3  00 


1  50 

4 

4 

6 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

121 

12i 

10 
10 
20 
14 


75 
00 
00 
25 
6 
37i 
12^ 
50 
25 
25 
25 


^cts 


12-i 
12 


1  00 
50 
50 
50 
10 

25 

33 

37i 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Winter  crookneck,  per  pound. 

Lima,  ])er  pound, 

West  India,  per  pound, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .  . 

Savory, per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., . 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 

f~,  S  per  barrel, 

Common,  <  '      ,     ,    , 

(  per  bushel, 

AT  V  TJ-     •       ^  per  barrel, 

N.Y.  Pippins,  <  '       111 

"       '  i  per  bushel. 

■o        .     ^  per  barrel. 
Russets  ^  '  -' 


Baldwins 
Pears  : 


per  bushel, 
S  per  barrel,.. 
I  per  bushel,. 


T,  1  ■        ^  per  barrel. 
Baking,  <  '      -      -     ' 


per  bushel, 

Watermelons,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Grapes:  (foreign,)  per  pound. 

White  Malaga, '. 

Purple  Malaga, 

Cucumbers,  each, 

per  box, 

per  dozen, 


From    To 

$  cts 


Oranges, 


T  ^  per  box,. 

Lemons,  <  '  ' 


per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

\lmonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound, 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


Walnuts, 


6 
none. 
3 
12^ 


2  00 

75 

2  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  50 

1  50 
50 

6  GO 
25 

25 
20 
25 

2  00 
25 

2  75 
25 
25 

4  00 
2  25 

12 
4 
3 


4 

20 


20 
12 
12 


2  50 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
2  50 

1  25 

2  50 

1  25 

4  00 

2  00 
1  00 
7  00 

50 


50 
50 

50 
00 
37i 


Remarks.  The  month,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  rather  cool  and 
dry;  vegetation  has  progressed  slowly,  and,  as  yet,  few  seeds  have  been 
committed  to  the  soil;  we  may  not,  therefore,  anticipate  remarkably 
early  crops.  Peas  advance  in  growth  with  a  measured  pace,  and 
unless  warm  weather  approaches  rapidly,  there  will  be  few  in  tlie  mar- 
ket until  the  latter  part  of  June;  we  hope,  however,  to  sec  a  change  in 
the  weather  more  favorable  to  early  vegetation.  Potatoes  are  the  same 
as  at  our  last  report;  the  stock  of  ])rime  ones  is,  however,  becoming 
exhausted,  though  there  are  an  abundance  of  middling  and  inferior 
ones  on  hand;  Eastports,  of  superior  quality,  arc  nearly  gone;  but  to 
take  their  |)lacc,  there  is  yet  a  very  good  supjily  of  Nova  Scotias,  which 
can  be  i)urchascd  at  a  much  lower  j)ricc.  A  tew  sweet  potatoes  have 
been  lately  received.     A  decided  advance  in  the  price  of  onions  has 
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taken  place  since  our  last,  when  we  stated  that,  though  they  were  not 
scarce,  yet  they  were  but  "  moderately  alnnidaiit;"  our  quotations  show 
the  advance;  there  are  very  few,  or  none,  to  be  had  in  bunches;  the 
first  new  ones  of  the  season  came  to  hand  this  week;  they  are  yet 
small.  Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  have  advanced  a  shade,  and  but 
few  of  the  best  quality  remain.  Radishes  are  more  abumlant,  and  as 
the  forcing  becomes  less  dithcult,  from  the  advancement  of  s])ring,  the 
prices  will  fall.  Of  cabbages,  the  stock  is  well  reduced;  very  few  are 
to  be  found  of  anj^  size.  Cauliflowers  are  about  gone.  Lettuces  are 
brought  in  now  of  superior  quality.  The  first  rhubarb  came  to  hand 
just  as  we  were  making  up  our  last  report,  and  a  few  pounds  have  oc- 
casionally been  received  since.  Spinach  is  scarce.  Dandelions  and 
cabbage  sprouts  have  just  made  their  appearance  in  the  market.  The 
first  asparagus  was  cut  this- week,  and  several  very  good  sized  bunches 
have  been  received.  No  material  alteration  has  taken  ])lace  in  squashes; 
neither  a  Canada  or  common  crookneck  are  to  be  found;  great  quanti- 
ties of  West  Indias,  which  are  very  large  this  season,  have,  however, 
been  received,  and,  consequently,  the  scarcity  of  the  former  is  not  so 
much  noticed. 

As  heretofore,  in  fruits,  the  market  remains  in  a  very  inactive  state. 
Sales  are  slow,  and  the  stock  sufficiently  large.  The  great  quantity  of 
apples  sent  here  from  the  south,  last  fall,  completely  glutted  the  mar- 
ket; as  fine  Baldwins  and  Russetts  remain  on  hand  as  we  have  ever 
seen  at  this  season;  those  who  had  a  large  stock  held  on  too  long  for 
advanced  prices.  Baking  pears  are  about  gone.  Cranberries  still  keep 
up;  those  of  the  spring  picking  are  very  scarce,  and  but  a  very  small 
quantity  have  come  to  hand.  Watermelons,  from  the  West  Indies, 
have  been  received  this  week;  they  were  of  good  size.  Since  our  last, 
cucumbers  have  been  brought  in,  though  rather  sparingly;  some  fine 
ones,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  have  commanded  the  ])rices  of 
our  highest  quotations.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  abundant. —  Yours, 
M.  T^,  Boston,  April  '■22d,  1827. 
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AVHth  the  gardener  this  is  the  most  bus_v  month  of  the  season;  nearly 
all  kinds  of  seeds  require  to  be  got  into  the  ground,  and  all  the  various 
kinds  of  planting  and  transplanting,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs,  flowers 
and  fruits,  should  be  mostly  finished  by  the  end  of  the  month:  without 
good  judgment  and  careful  management  a  whole  year  is  often  lost.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  month,  the  borders  should  be  prepared  for  dig- 
ging, by  clearing  away  all  rul)bisli,  cutting  oft' the  old  flower  stems,  &c. 
Box  edgings  should  be  clipped,  the  dead  places  in  the  old  ones  reset, 
and  where  new  edgings  are  wanting,  no  better  time  than  now  can  be 
selected  for  the  operation  of  putting  in  either  cuttings  or  old  roots.  In 
the  fruit  garden,  all  trees  left  unpruned  should  be  inmiediately  finished: 
grafting  may  be  yet  performed  successfully.  Trees  to  be  removed,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  of  a  large  size,  should  be  done  so,  soon,  particularly 
cherries  and  peaches.  In  the  vegetable  garden,  continue  to  dig  the 
beds,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  immediate  planting.  In  the  green- 
house, give  occasional  fumigations,  to  keep  down  the  green  fly,  and  also 
copious  supplies  of  pure  water  to  keep  oft'  that  destructive  little  pest, 
the  red  spider.     Give  good  airings,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  not  up- 
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pear  forced.     In  the  stove,  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  60°. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines,  in  the  grapery,  will  be  now  flowering:  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature so  that  the  fruit  will  set  well.  Syringing  should  be  omitted 
until  the  fruit  is  set.     Continue  to  put  in  grape  cuttings. 

Peach  trees,  in  pots,  that  were  put  in  the  cellar  last  fall,  should  be 
immediately  taken  out,  if  not  done  before. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  top-dressed,  and  the  soil  loosened  between 
the  rows.  Beds  set  out  in  the  fall,  that  have  had  many  of  the  plants 
killed  through  the  winter,  should  have  the  same  replaced  this  spring. 
New  beds  do  very  well,  in  this  climate,  made  now. 

Grafting  may  yet  be  successfully  performed. 

Raspberries  may  be  set  out  in  new  plantations. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  roots:  Plant  these  out  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  is  mild  and  the  ground  warm;  select  a  good  situation  not  too 
much  exj)osed,  and  let  the  soil  be  deep,  rich  and  li^ht. 

Erythrtna  Crista  gdlli  roots  shoulil  be  potted,  placed  in  a  warm  room 
or  other  situation,  and  they  will  start  ra])idly. 

Annuals,  both  hardy,  half  hardy  and  tender,  nmst  all  be  planted  this 
month.      (See  in  another  page  some  hints  on  this  subject.) 

Carnations :  plant  out  all  those  that  have  been  winteued  in  pots  into 
a  larger  size. 

Jluriculas  and  polyanthuses  will  have  now  about  done  blooming,  and 
they  should  soon  be  removed  to  their  summer  residence. 

Tulips  should  have  the  soil  carefully  loosened  between  the  rows. 

Fuchsias  and  salvias :  (See  our  remarks  in  another  page:  both  of 
these  are  remarkably  handsome  in  the  autumn.) 

Tuberoses,  Tiger  flowers,  Gladiolus  nataUnsis  and  floribundis, 
should  each  be  planted  to  produce  good  flowers. 

Camellias :  if  these  have  about  linished  their  growth,  give  them  con- 
siderable heat,  that  they  may  form  good  strong  floioer  buds  iu  abun- 
dance. 

Ericas  should  be  propagated  from  cuttings  at  this  time. 

Biennials  and  perennials  should  be  transplanted  with  care. 

Chrysanthemums :  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  old  roots  should 
be  divided,  or  the  plants  struck  from  cuttings. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  beds  will  soon  be  in  full  bearing.  Be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  young  shoots  in  gathering  the  older  ones. 

Rhubarb:  this  may  be  forced  by  placing  a  barrel  over  the  crown  of 
each  root,  and  nearly  or  quite  covering  it  with  some  good  fresh  manure. 
The  head  to  the  l)arrel  should  be  moveable,  and  the  stalks  can  be  cut 
as  often  as  wanted. 

Cucumbers,  in  frames,  should  now  be  allowed  plenty  of  air,  and  the 
vines  be  kept  moderately  thinned.  Keep  up  a  brisk  heat  by  additional 
linings;  plant  in  pots,  in  the  hot-bed,  to  transplant  out  into  ridges  in 
June. 

Celery  seed:  plant  for  a  main  crop,  if  not  done  before;  set  out  in 
beds,  putting  the  plants  six  inches  ajiart,  each  way,  those  which  were 
sown  in  February  and  March. 

Tomatoes  should  be  planted  against  a  south  fence,  in  a  very  poor 
soil. 

Eg-g- pZanfs,  raised  in  the  hot-bed,  and  now  growing  in  small  pots, 
should  be  turned  out  into  the  garden,  selecting  a  warm  spot,  and  en- 
riching the  soil  with  some  well  decomposed  manure. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  JVotes  on  some  of  the  JYurseries  and  Private  Gardens 
in  the  neighborhood  of  JVeiv  York  and  Philadelphia,  visited 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March,  1837.  By  the 
Conductor. 

Philadelphia. — Since  our  remarks  upon  the  gardens  of  this 
city,  (vol.  I.  p.  161,)  there  has  been  a  steady  and  gradual  in- 
crease of  a  floricultural  taste  among  the  inhabitants.  We  then 
alluded  to  some  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  create  a 
greater  love  for  gardening  in  this  city  than  in  either  New  York  or 
Boston,  and  which  have  placed  it,  in  the  scale  of  floriculture, 
the  first  in  the  country.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  continues  in  its  heretofore  spirited  state,  and  has  just 
published  its  list  of  premiums,  to  be  awarded  for  various  flowers 
and  fruits  the  approaching  autumn.  It  has,  by  its  annual  exhi- 
bitions, tended  greatly  to  difiuse  a  taste  for  horticulture,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  establishment  of  several  private  and  some 
commercial  gardens  since  our  visit  to  this  city.  The  principal 
one  of  the  former  is  that  of  N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  situated  on  the 
Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  Philadelphia.  It  is  very  extensive, 
and  includes  all  the  various  gardening  structures,  such  as 
graperies,  peacheries. 

The  fine  country  residence  of  H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  for  a  long  time 
the  principal  show  garden  of  this  city,  and  almost  as  well  known 
as  the  celebrated  Fairmount  Water-works,  near  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, our  readers  are  already  aware,  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  former  proprietor,  having  been  purchased,  in  the 
mania  for  speculation  which  has  pervaded  the  country,  for  build- 
ing lots,  and  is  soon  to  share  the  same  fate  of  many  similar  places 
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bought  for  that  purpose.  The  collections  of  green  and  hot- 
house plants  yet  remain  as  they  were  when  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  and  iVfr.  Mackenzie  now  has  charge  of  them.  We 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  who 
have  purchased  the  place  to  sell  them  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
season.  It  must  be  a  great  source  of  regret  to  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  that  this  fine  place,  which  has  so  long  claimed  the 
admiration  of  all  strangers,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a 
taste  for  gardening  in  the  country,  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Within  a  year  past,  a  cemetery  has  been  established,  on  a 
somewhat  similar  plan  to  that  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  The  entrance  gate-way  was  just  being  finished,  and 
the  grounds  being  put  in  order.  The  site  chosen  for  the  ceme- 
tery is  that  known  as  Laurel  Hill,  about  five  miles  from  the  city, 
on  the  road  leading  by  the  Girard  College.  It  adjoins  the  coun- 
try seat  of  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  great  taste  in 
horticulture,  and  possessing  one  of  the  finest  city  gardens  it  has 
ever  been  our  pleasure  to  visit.  We  believe  Mr.  Pepper  v/as 
one  of  the  first  to  carry  the  idea  of  a  cemetery  into  execution. 

The  ground  is  tolerably  well  wooded,  and  though  not  possess- 
ing any  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Mount  Auburn,  it  will  be,  from 
its  late  high  keeping,  as  a  country  residence,  a  beautiful  place, 
and  will  require  but  a  small  part  of  the  expense  to  put  it  into 
order  that  it  would  have  done  had  an  uncultivated  spot  been  se- 
lected. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been  noted  for  her  nurseries,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Carr  and  the  Messrs.  Landreth  date  the  commencement 
of  their  establishment  at  a  very  early  period,  when  the  practice 
of  horticulture  in  this  country  was  confined  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  individuals;  but  there  are  others  which  have  sprung 
up  but  a  few  years  since,  which  equal,  if  not  excel,  these  old  es- 
tablishments in  the  number  and  variety  of  new  and  rare  exotic 
plants; — among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  Buist;  his 
collection  of  plants  is  very  complete,  and  he  is  continually  adding 
to  his  stock  every  thing  that  is  new  and  choice.  Some  account 
of  this  garden  will  be  found  in  our  I.  p.  203;  but  since  that  time 
it  has  much  improved  in  its  character,  and  now  occupies  a  more 
noted  place  among  the  commercial  gardens  of  this  city.  We 
shall  commence  with  an  account  of  this  establishment. 

R.  Buist^s  Exotic  JYursery. — Since  the  spring  of  1S35,  the 
time  of  our  last  visit  to  this  place,  Mr.  Buist  has  erected  a  ca- 
mellia house  and  a  small  stove.  The  former  is  about  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  width,  and  is  built  with  a  slope  to  the 
north  instead  of  the  south,  as  is  usual  in  the  erection  of  all  simi- 
lar structures.  We  are  glad  that  JMr.  Buist  has  adopted  this  meth- 
od: the  camellia  has  now  become  so  popular  a  flower,  and  the 
varieties  are  so  numerous,  that  there  will  probably  soon  be  erected 
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houses  exclusively  for  their  cultivation;  and  we  would  here  sug- 
gest to  those  gentlemen  who  intend  to  build  such,  the  propriety 
of  constructing  them  with  a  slope  to  the  north.  The  camellia 
will  not  flourish  in  a  house  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun; 
and  it  would  be  certainly  preferable  to  grow  them  in  a  house 
facing  the  north,  where  they  do  not  fall  but  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  then  so  obliquely  as  to  destroy  all  their 
power,  than  in  ordinary  ones,  where  the  plants  always  require 
to  be  shaded,  to  prevent  them  from  being  scorched.  The  flow- 
ers also  remain  in  perfection  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  the 
air  of  the  house  is  not  kept  in  such  a  continual  state  of  aridity, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  tlie  well  doing  of  the  plants.  We  no- 
ticed that  Mr.  Buist  has  the  camellias  placed  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  glass;  this  we  much  approve  of:  we  know  from  our  own 
personal  experience  that  camellias,  placed  upon  a  stage  near  the 
glass,  rarely  make  a  healthy  growth,  and,  when  growing  in  small 
pots,  the  continual  variation  of  the  state  of  the  soil  is  extremely 
prejudicial  to  their  health.  No  plants  will  bear  growing  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  glass  than  camellias. 

The  interior  of  this  house  is  constructed  with  a  front  shelf, 
about  four  feet  in  width;  between  this  and  the  back  border  is  the 
walk.  In  the  border  are  planted  out  several  camellias  at  various 
distances,  and  the  space  between  them  is  filled  with  plants  in 
pots.  The  front  shelf  was  filled  with  azaleas  and  other  plants, 
which  prefer  a  cool  temperature  and  shady  situation.  Of  camel- 
lias Mr.  Buist  has  a  considerable  number;  but  his  stock  is,  just 
at  this  time,  very  much  reduced.  We  observed  but  very  few 
large  plants  ;  these  have  been  mostly  purchased  by  amateurs 
making  collections  of  this  splendid  flow^er,  who  are  zealous  to 
procure  strong  and  well  furnished  plants.  Mr.  Buist  has  raised 
one  very  fine  seedling,  which  he  is  now"  propagating  as  fast  as 
nature  and  art  will  allow,  so  as  to  possess  a  stock  before  he  lets 
it  go  out.  It  is  a  white  flower,  well  formed,  with  a  distinct  red 
stripe  through  the  centre  of  each  petal;  another  seedling  was  just 
showing  color,  and  promised  to  be  a  white  one.  [Since  these 
remarks  were  written  we  have  learnt  that  it  has  expanded,  and 
that  it  is  a  double  white  of  surpassing  beauty,  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, in  elegance,  to  the  old  double  white,  and  only  to  be  ap- 
preciated from  an  actual  inspection  of  the  flower.  This  is  say- 
ing considerable  in  its  favor;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  a  seed- 
ling equally  as  good  as  the  double  white  should  not  be  obtained  in 
this  country  as  well  as  by  the  Chinese:  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  was  by  mere  accident  that  this  fine  old  variety,  as  well 
as  all  the  double  Chinese  ones,  was  produced.]  We  shall  give 
a  correct  description  of  it  when  we  shall  have  become  acquainted 
with  its  character.  JNIr.  Buist  has  three  seedlings,  raised  by  J. 
B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  this  city;  the  names  are  Philadelphia,  Ne 
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plus  ultra,  and  Pennsylvania;  of  their  respective  colors  and 
merit  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  have  learnt  that  they  are  very 
fine.  Mr.  Buist  is  propagating  them  as  fast  as  possible.  We 
found  several  kinds  in  bloom;  among  others,  C.  j.  var.  gloria 
mundi,  Rossi,  Rosa  mundi,  aitcwtfefolia,  coccinea,  compacta, 
Goussonirt;  fidgens  is  a  very  showy  red  one,  with  a  large  flower 
and  loose  petals;  Fairlea,  a  pretty  red,  faintly  touched  with 
white;  Vandesia  is  nearly  the  color  of  corallina,  but  the 
flower  is  much  larger — it  is  a  fine  variety;  speciosa,  a  strong 
plant  of,  was  flowering,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  perceived  its 
true  character;  it  is  a  fine  deep  red,  elegantly  blotched  and 
touched  with  pure  white,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  colors 
is  most  striking.  One  called  rosea,  so  received  from  England, 
and  which  Mr.  Buist  has  designated  China,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  common  rosea  or  Middlemist's,  is  an  exceedingly  neat  flower, 
full  as  double  as  the  myrtifolia,  but  of  a  lighter  color.  Fasicu- 
laris  of  the  French,  and  Wiltoni  of  the  English,  Mr.  Buist  in- 
formed us,  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  our  judgment,  a 
flower  of  the  latter,  open  here,  appeared  identical  with  fasicula- 
ris,  which  we  had  a  short  time  previous  seen  at  Mr.  Wilder's; 
it  is  a  pretty  variety.  Wiltoni,  of  some  English  collections,  ap- 
pears to  be  another  variety;  large  plants  which  have  flowered 
both  at  Mr.  Wilder's  and  in  our  garden,  have  shown  no  appear- 
ance of  white  in  the  flowers.  Pahneri  alba  and  candidissima, 
both  in  this  collection,  are  said  to  be  fine  white  ones.  Mr.  Buist's 
camellias  look  very  strong,  and  in  excellent  health.  In  this 
house  we  also  noticed  two  new  azaleas  in  bloom;  one  was  the 
A.  indica  var.  Gillinghami,  and  the  other  phoenicea  elegans;  each 
have  rosy  purple  flowers,  very  large,  and  in  abundance,  and  are 
most  valuable  additions  to  the  green-house  or  conservatory. 

In  the  stove  we  found  a  variety  of  plants,  and  a  good  stock 
of  the  Clianthus  puniceus,  Benthamia  fragifera,  Russelio  Jun- 
cea,  and  Manettia  glabra;  of  Beaumontia  grandiflora,  Ixora  ban- 
ducha,  Lantana  Sellowii,  Caladium  bicolor,  and  some  other  new 
things,  there  is  also  a  good  stock;  of  that  elegant  stove  climber, 
Ipomae^a  Horsfalke,  INIr.  Buist  possesses  a  few  plants.  We 
here  saw  some  of  the  pitcher  plants,  .A^epenthes  distillatoria, which 
Mr.  Buist  had  raised  from  seed;  they  were  bearing  a  few  minute 
little  pitchers,  which  were  extremely  curious.  We  hope  the 
plants  will  be  kept  alive,  and  increased  under  Mr.  Buist's  care, 
and  we  shall  expect  to  see  them  introduced  to  all  hot-houses. 
Of  Dionae^a  muscipula  we  observed  a  good  stock;  the  plants  are 
procured  in  abundance  in  their  native  localities  at  the  south,  and 
are  intended  for  transportation  to  England,  where  they  are  ex- 
tremely rare. 

In  the  old  range  of  houses  the  plants  look  vigorous  and  heal- 
thy.    There  has  been  a  great  number  of  new  plants  added  during 
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the  past  two  years;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  from  our  very 
limited  visit,  to  mention  but  few  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
of  these:  Jlfimulus  cardinalis,  (see  p.  181,)  Lechnaultm  for- 
mosa,  beautiful;  Fuchsia  sp.  var.  grandiflora, raised  by  the  Messrs. 
Young,  of  Epsom,  and  said  to  be  splendid;  Pimelea  decussata, 
charming  ;  Lophospermum  cferuleum ;  Gardoquia  Hookeri, 
exquisite;  Gloxinia  alba;  Tacsonia  pinnatistipula,  very  elegant; 
Ceanothus  azureus;  Clivia  nobilis,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Buist's  stock  of 
heaths  is  very  much  reduced;  plants  of  E.  rubida  only  were  in 
bloom.  Many  new  calceolarias  have  been  added;  some  of  them, 
we  suspect,  if  true,  very  superb:  this  is  a  tribe  of  plants  pos- 
sessing great  beauty,  and  deserving  of  general  cultivation:  no 
plants  more  enliven  a  green-house  throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer than  the  different  new  varieties  which  have  now  become  so 
numerous. 

In  geraniums,  Mr.  Buist  has  added  most  of  the  fine  ones, 
such  as  Dennis's  Perfection,  &c.;  the  plants  of  these  sorts  are 
small,  and  not  yet  in  bloom.  In  roses  there  has  been  an  acces- 
sion of  many  fine  varieties;  among  others,  the  monthly  cabbage, 
Thea  Hymene,  multiflora  Laure  Davoust,  &c.  The  former 
is  stated  to  be  very  fine.  Of  the  common  tea  roses  and  yellow 
Noisette,  Mr.  Buist  has  a  large  stock. 

A  great  variety  of  seeds,  collected  by  Mr.  Nuttall  in  the  vici- 
nity of  CoJumbia  River,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buist, 
by  this  botanist,  to  cultivate;  several  kinds  were  already  up,  and 
many  new  things  are  expected  ;  among  others  is  a  shrubby 
mimulus,  which,  Mr.  Nuttall  states,  surpasses  all  others;  some 
of  the  Calochorti  seeds,  and  a  few  of  them  are  probably  the 
same  plants  that  were  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Douglas.  A 
cactus,  believed  to  be  the  C.  nobilis  L.,  was  just  beginning  to 
grow;  and  several  other  plants,  one  of  a  singular  habit,  throwing 
out  long  stolones;  their  names  cannot  be  ascertained  until  they 
bloom.  Many  of  the  seedling  plants  will  bloom  the  coming 
summer,  and  among  them  some  beautiful  things  are  looked  for. 

Mr.  Buist  is  now  doing  a  very  extensive  business,  principally 
with  the  south,  where,  with  a  mild  climate,  a  great  part  of  what 
are  with  us  green-house  plants  flourish  as  well  in  the  open  air  as 
the  common  hardy  shrubs  of  our  gardens.  The  great  expense 
attending  the  erection  of  structures  for  plants,  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  so  rapid  an  increase  of 
a  floricultural  taste  as  would  otherwise  take  place.  It  is  beyond 
the  means  of  many  persons,  who  have  a  great  love  for  flowers 
and  shrubs,  to  indulge  in  it  to  any  extent,  from  the  high  price  of 
labor,  and  the  expense  attending  the  construction  of  suitable 
green-hoLises,  &c.;  and  it  is  therefore  to  hardy  shrubs  and  plants 
that  we  should  direct  our  attention.  By  a  judicious  selection  of 
these,  and   the  introduction  of  all  that  are  sufficiently  hardy  for 
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our  climate,  the  beauty  of  the  garden  may  be  enhanced  in  a  two- 
fold degree  to  what  it  is  at  present;  in  particular,  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  are  much  neglected,  and  it  would  give  us  great 
pleasure  to  see  them  enriching  the  borders  and  parterres  of  gar- 
d-ens,  now  barren  of  beautiful  flowers,  or  filled  with  such  as  are 
scarcely  worth  growing  from  their  inferiority. 

Mv.  Buist  has  now  engaged  Mr.  Scott,  late  of  Knight's  Ex- 
otic Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  England,  to  take  the  charge 
of  his  estahlishment.  The  business  concerns  of  his  nursery 
have  become  so  extensive,  that  he  has,  personally,  very  little  time 
to  devote  to  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  plants.  Under 
the  skill  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  plants  to 
propagate  will  be  increased  to  supply  all  demands. 

Residence  of  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq. — In  our  former  visit  to  JMr. 
Smith's  garden,  we  unfortunately  called  when  he  was  absent  from 
home,  and  had  not  therefore  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  We 
hastily  walked  through  the  several  houses,  intending,  if  our  time 
allowed,  to  call  again;  but  we  were  deprived  of  this  pleasure. 
A  short  time  after,  the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Knevels,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  a  zealous  amateur,  who  now 
possesses  the  finest  collection  in  that  State.  Mr.  Smith  in- 
formed us  that  he  sold  every  plant,  expecting  to  visit  France;  but 
from  some  circumstances  his  tour  was  delayed,  and  subsequently 
he  commenced  making  up  the  present  collection.  How  well  he 
has  succeeded,  and  with  what  assiduity  he  must  have  labored, 
can  readily  be  perceived  from  a  mere  glance  at  the  plants.  The 
collection  is  but  very  little  inferior,  in  point  of  rare  specimens, 
to  his  former  one,  but  the  plants  are  smaller.  The  camel- 
lias were  then  more  numerous  than  now,  but  they  did  not  embrace 
any  better  varieties.  We  have  just  noticed  some  seedlings 
which  were  raised  by  Mr.  Smith.  Among  those  which  we  this 
lime  observed  in  flower  may  be  noticed  conspicua,  a  very  large 
deep  red  one;  imbricata,  a  fine  specimen,  with  three  or  four 
flowers,  each  handsomely  striped;  excelsa  is  a  pretty  semi-double 
white;  many  of  the  more  common  sorts  were  expanded.  Mr. 
Smith  has  again  commenced  the  raising  of  seedlings,  and  already 
has  some  forty  or  fifty  plants  of  one  year's  growth,  .^'rbutus 
Andrachne  we  saw  in  full  bloom;  it  is  a  splendid  object  for  the 
conservatory.  Several  fine  lemon  and  orange  trees  fill  up  part 
of  the  green-house;  these  Mr.  Smith  purchased  at  difierent 
places  in  the  city,  which  abounds  in  large  specimens. 

In  one  of  the  hot-houses,  the  lai-gest  of  the  two,  there  are  al- 
ready many  fine  plants;  among  others,  the  Panddnus  spiralis, 
Illicium  floridanum,  Hibbertirt  volubilis,  Limonia  pentaphylla, 
Bonapartert  juncea,  &c.;  a  few  fine  amaryllises  were  just  expand- 
ing; one,  A.  psittacinahybrida,  was  extremely  magnificent.  The 
smaller  stove  or  hot-house  we  found  crowded  with  plants.   There 
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are  two  elegant  specimens  of  Chamae^rops  liumilis,  which  Mr. 
Smith  thinks  are  specificaUy  different;  two  or  three  of  Astra- 
pa;  ^a  Wallichu',  a  notice  of  the  flowering  of  the  largest  of  which, 
the  past  spring,  will  be  found  at  p.  112;  the  dependent  dried 
umbels  were  still  adhering  to  nearly  all  the  terminal  shoots,  and 
the  plant,  when  in  full  flower,  must  have  been  splendid.  One 
other  species,  A.  mollis,  is. in  this  cohection.  Mr.  Smith  also 
possesses  Strelitzi'a  juncea,  not  yet  of  much  size.  We  also 
noticed  Ixora  crocata,  Bunsfelsia  grandiflora,  Caladium  bicolor, 
Zamia  integrilolia,  Crinum  amabile,  i/ibiscus  /iliiflorus;  these, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  collection,  are  well  grown,  and  are  now 
in  a  most  vigorous  and  thriving  state.  Indeed  we  know  not 
where  to  point  out  a  collection  which  is  kept  in  better  order. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  present  one  will  fully 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  former  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Smith  has  lately  taken  the  whole  care  of  his  plants  per- 
sonally, having  been  without  a  gardener  for  some  time;  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  such  as  are  able  to  manage  so  valuable  a  col- 
lection is  very  great;  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  those 
who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  propagation  and  cultivation 
of  green-house  and  hot-house  plants.  So  many  gentlemen  and 
amateurs  have  been  deceived  and  disappointed  in  the  employment 
of  the  numerous  would-be-called  gardeners,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  Atlantic  States,  that  the  skill  of  the  truly  scientific 
and  professional  man  is  often  doubted.  There  are  many  with 
whom  we  are  well  acquainted,  to  whose  care  any  collection  of 
plants,  however  rare  and  choice,  might  be  entrusted  with  safety; 
and  there  are  also  those  to  whom  we  should  be  unwilling  to  leave 
the  very  commonest  plants.  It  is  only  for  the  professional  man, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  itinerant  gardeners  who 
travel  the  country,  to  make  himself  known  by  contributions  to 
horticultural  magazines,  or  to  his  employers  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  plants,  not  of  the  mere  names  alone,  but  of  their 
properties  and  physiological  character,  their  history,  geograpliy, 
&c.,  and  by  some  knowledge  of  the  natural  as  well  as  the  arti- 
ficial system  of  botany.  Unless  he  does  this,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  obtain  that  confidence  in  his  employer,  if  an  intelligent 
man,  that  he  otherwise  would.  We  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  profession  of  the  gardener  will  be  in  this  country  one 
of  great  importance,  and  when  their  services  will  be  in  continual 
demand;  we  are  but  yet  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  art,  and  have 
many  diings  to  learn;  and  the  young  American  gardener  should, 
consequently,  fit  himself  for  the  state  of  things  that  is  to  come. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  IMr.  Smith's  garden,  after  this 
short  digression,  by  requesting  all  amateurs  who  may  visit  Phila- 
delphia to  call  and  see  it:  we  are  confident  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
happy  to  show  them  his  very  choice  collection. 
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J^ursery  aiid  Jloicer  establishment  ofJMr.  A.  Dryburgh. — This 
place,  formerly  known  as  Messrs.  Dryburgh  &  Sherwood's 
Nursery,  is  situated,  we  believe,  in  Arch-street,  near  Schuylkill 
3d.  It  is  now  under  the  sole  management  of  Mr.  Dryburgh, 
Mr.  Sherwood  having  retired  from  the  concern,  and  established 
himself  at  Laurel  Hill,  about  live  miles  from  the  city.  The 
collection  of  plants  is  not  yery  celebrated,  but  contains  some 
fine  speciments.  We  saw  here  some  of  the  largest  Cereus  spe- 
ciosissimus  that  we  have  ever  observed;  they  are  growing  in 
large  pots,  and  the  shoots  are  kept  in  place  by  means  of  stakes 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  each;  they  are  in  vigorous  health, 
and  must  soon  present  a  most  gorgeous  array  of  magnificent 
flowers.  Mr.  Dryburgh  pointed  out  to  us  several  plants  of  the 
Clianthus  puniceus:  this  shrub  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the  south, 
and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  ever  been 
introduced.  The  collection  of  camellias  is  not  extensive,  though 
there  are  some  very  good  specimens  of  double  whites.  We 
here  also  saw  a  very  large  plant  of  Bonapartea  juncea;  a  large 
Zamia  horrida;  Amaryllis  Johnsoni,  with  a  fine  umbel  of  flowers. 
The  stock  of  roses  is  very  large,  and  Mr.  Dryburgh  has  many 
of  the  finer  kinds  budded  into  stocks  of  the  Boursalt.  We  saw 
plants  of  the  yellow  tea  and  Noisette,  which  were  much  more 
vigorous  than  when  growing  on  their  own  roots;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  all  the  more  slender  ones  flourish  better 
in  this  way.  The  vigor  of  the  stock  is  imparted  to  the  scion, 
and  much  stronger  wood  and  larger  flowers  are  the  result  of  the 
union.  Harrison's  yellow  Scotch,  a  very  pretty  rose,  is  ex- 
ceedingly showy,  budded  in  this  manner,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
plant  is  two-fold.  [Noisette  Lamarque,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Sweetser,  has  made  shoots  fotir  feet  long,  and  nearly  half 
an  inch  through,  while  plants  on  their  own  roots  have  thrown  up 
but  slender  suckers;  this  we  have  witnessed  within  a  short  time.] 
Mr.  Dryburgh  has  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  common 
green-house  plants. 

tMr.  Sherivood^s  Establishment,  Laurel  Hill. — -Mr.  Sherwood, 
as  we  have  just  stated,  was  formerly  connected  with  Mr.  Dry- 
burgh in  the  nursery  business;  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
cemetery  at  Laurel  Hill,  he  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  it. 
He  has  had  erected  a  large  green-house,  nearly  or  quite  one 
hundred  feet  long,  which  is  divided  into  three  compartments. 
The  house  having  been  just  completed,  we  could  not  expect  to 
find  the  plants  in  the  same  order  that  we  should  in  an  old  estab- 
lishment. The  camellias,  of  which  there  is  a  good  collection 
of  the  more  common  varieties,  are  in  a  vigorous  state,  but  need 
some  syringings,  to  wash  the  dust  from  the  foliage;  of  rare  kinds 
we  did  not  notice  many.  We  observed  a  very  large  number  of 
seedling  heaths  which  had  just  been  potted  off".     There  are  con- 
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tained  in  the  first  compartment;  the  second  is  almost  wholly  filled 
with  roses;  and  the  third  with  geraniums  and  other  plants.  There 
are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  cactuses  in  this  collection.  We 
noticed  a  number  of  pots  of  pansies,  some  of  which  had  one  or 
two  flowers  expanded,  that  were  very  beautiful;  these  pretty  lit- 
tle plants  are  not  so  highly  appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  be;  it 
is,  however,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  plants,  which  have 
been  raised  from  the  English  seed,  having  been  but  little  better 
than  common  kinds.  Were  pains  taken  to  select  the  seed  after 
one  or  two  good  ones  have  been  grown,  then  the  chance  of  grow- 
ing superior  ones  would  be  certain;  like  all  florists'  flowers,  a 
great  deal  depends  on  their  cultivation  and  management. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Sherwood  was  not  at  home,  and,  from  our 
short  visit,  we  did  not  notice  all  the  plants.  This  place 
will  eventually  contain  many  choice  and  well  grown  specimens. 

Bartrar)i's  Botanic  Garden. — This  fine  place,  established 
by  the  elder  Bartram,  one  of  the  first  naturalists  the  United 
States  has  produced,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, a  few  miles  distant  from  the  city.  It  is  about  twelve  acres 
in  extent,  and  is  filled  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  species  of 
Amerian  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Bartram  was  bred  a  far- 
mer, but  his  enthusiastic  love  of  botany  drew  him  from  this  situ- 
ation, and  he  established  this  nursery,  and  travelled  all  over  the 
western  and  southern  country,  regardless  of  all  dangers,  collect- 
ing the  seeds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of  every  description, 
which  he  transferred  to  his  nursery.  At  a  very  advanced  age, 
he  made  a  tour  through  the  southern  country,  collecting  every 
thing  that  would  ornament  the  park,  the  pleasure  ground,  or  the 
flower  garden.  He  corresponded  with  Linnaeus,  and  other  emi- 
nent botanists  and  physiologists  in  Europe,  and  often  sent  seeds 
and  plants  to  the  former.  Immense  quantities  of  forest  tree 
seeds  were  sent  out  to  England  and  the  Continent,  and  hundreds 
of  trees,  which  are  now  the  ornament  of  many  of  the  fine  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  were  either  raised  from  seeds,  or  have 
been  grown  from  young  plants,  sent  from  Barcram's  Botanic 
Garden.  After  his  death  it  was  carried  on  by  the  two  sons, 
John  and  Wilham,  who  conducted  it  in  the  same  excellent  man- 
ner that  it  had  been  done  by  their  father.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Col.  Carr,  who  married  the  daughter  of  John  Bartram,  and  it  is 
still  noted  for  its  splendid  specimens  of  American  trees,  which 
were  planted  by  Bartram  the  elder,  and  have  now  attained  to  an 
unusual  size:  Cupressus  disticha  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
high,  and  is  ninety-one  years  old.  A  large  business  in  American 
forest  tree  seeds  is  carried  on  with  the  seedsmen  of  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  and  great  quanthies  are  annually  exported. 

The  exotic   department,  to  which   there  are  several  detached 
houses   devoted,  is   rich  in  old  specimens  of  some   plants,  but, 
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in  rare  and  choice  ones,  is  inferior  to  some  others.  In 
the  largest  or  main  house  we  foun^  a  very  good  collection  of  ca- 
mellias, embracing  a  great  number  of  seedlings,  most  of  which 
have  not  yet  flowered,  but  the  plants  of  which  have  obtained  a 
large  size.  Mr.  Carr  has  raised  one' which  he  designates  C.  ja- 
ponica  var.  Wrayi,  after  his  friend.  Dr.  Wray,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  and  botanist,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  It  was  pronounced  by  a 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  a  very 
fine  variety.  We  believe  it  is  a  large  dark  red,  with  a  few 
touches  of  white.  Among  the  other  plants  we  saw,  as  usual,  all 
the  various  kinds;  one  small  house  is  nearly  filled  with  roses  for 
cutting  for  bouquets  during  the  winter  season.  In  the  orangery 
attached  to  the  large  green-house  are  a  great  number  of  very  old 
orange  and  lemon  trees. 

In  a  smaller  house,  kept  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  stove, 
and  partly  used  for  propagating  purposes,  we  noticed  a  great 
number  of  plants.  We  here  saw  the  practice  of  grafting  the 
shoots  of  the  tree  pasony  upon  the  tubers  of  the  common  sort 
carried  into  operation,  and  we  were  informed  that  it  answers  per- 
fectly, and  is  a  safe  mode  of  increasing  this  magnificent  plant: 
the  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  given  in  our  II.  p.  377. 
Those  we  saw  had  been  in  some  time,  and  the  buds  and  shoots 
looked  as  fresh  and  full  as  on  the  old  plants.  This  plant  is  not 
free  of  propagation,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  price  of 
good  flowering  ones  will  come  within  the  means  of  the  garden- 
ing community  in  general.  This  we  regret:  its  great  splendor 
and  perfect  hardiness  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  hardy 
shrubs.  [An  amateur  and  great  lover  of  flowers,  who  cultivates 
nearly  9II  the  tree  and  herbaceous  pseonies,  writes  us,  under  a  late 
date,  that  he  is  about  trying  to  procure  seeds  from  the  common 
garden  one  and  other  varieties,  such  as  the  fragrans,  &c.,  by 
impregnation  with  the  former,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some 
superior  sorts.  We  shall  endeavor  to  learn  the  result  of  his 
zeal,  and  shall  with  pleasure  communicate  it  to  our  readers.] 
But  we  hope,  notwithstanding  its  slow  increase,  to  see  it  as  gen- 
erally cultivated  as  the  old  double  red.  Here  we  also  saw  an 
immense  number  of  plants  of  the  Diona^^a  muscipula,  taken  from 
their  native  locality,  for  exportation.  Numerous  plants  were  in 
the  course  of  propagation. 

Our  visit  was  rendered  much  less  interesting  by  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Carr  from  home,  and  we  walked  through  the  houses 
alone,  taking  a  memorandum  of  what  we  thought  worthy  of  note; 
but,  no  doubt,  omitting  many  things  which  deserve  mention  for 
their  beauty  or  singularity.  The  various  structures  for  contain- 
ing the  plants  have  been  erected  some  years,  and  do  not  present 
any  exterior  or  interior  display.  A  short  time  since  Col.  Carr 
lost  one  house,  together  with  all  the  plants,  by  fire. 
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We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  seed  room,  to  notice  the 
fine  collection  of  cactuses  which  we  found  here;  they  are  very 
well  grown,  and  contain  some  new  kinds,  some  time  since  re- 
ceived from  Mexico,  and  which  have  not,  we  believe,  yet  pro- 
duced flowers:  some  are  of  grotesque  forms  and  singular  appear- 
ance. We  presume  that  this  is  the  most  complete  collection  in 
the  country,  numbering  a  greater  quantity  of  species  or  varieties. 
More  interest  attaches  to  this  old  establishment  in  the  summer 
season,  when  the  numerous  species  of  American  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  hardy  evergreens,  &c.,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  are  in  foliage  and  flower;  and  which  are  of  such  interest 
to  the  lover  of  our  indigenous  trees,  as  would  well  pay  for  a  visit 
to  this  city.  An  English  writer  has  observed  that  the  large  spe- 
cimens are  alone  worth  travelling  five  hundred  miles  to  see. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn  that  one  of  the  principal 
rail  roads  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  now  constructing,  will 
run  to  the  city  directly  through  the  nursery  of  Col.  Carr,  and 
will  cut  up  the  grounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  destroy 
their  beauty ;  but  what  is  a  source  of  yet  deeper  regret,  is  the  destruc- 
tion which  it  will  cause  of  some  of  the  old  and  still  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  trees  which  ornament  the  place;  several  of  these,  which 
have  long  served  as  a  memento  of  the  zealous  labors  of  the  elder 
Bartram  and  his  sons,  will  fall  by  the  woodman's  axe.  It  is  a 
melancholy  scene  to  the  American  horticulturist  to  see  the  few 
beautiful  private  residences  and  nurseries  of  which  our  country 
can  boast,  one  by  one,  purchased  by  individuals  or  companies, 
to  be  cut  up  into  building  lots,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  b)^  rail 
roads  running  directly  through  them.  Dr.  Hosack's,  at  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.,  the  best  specimen  of  gardening  in  this  country, 
was  the  first;  INIr.  Pratt's,  Laurel  Hill,  but  little  inferior  in  its 
style,  next;  and  now  one  of  the  oldest  nurseries,  founded  by 
one  of  the  best  naturalists  this  country  ever  produced,  is  to  fol- 
low, though  not  the  same,  a  similar  fate.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  public  taste  will  be  brought 
to  such  a  state  as  to  appreciate  and  venerate  the  many  beautiful 
country  residences  which  already  exist,  and  rather  than  destroy 
what  few  there  are,  endeavor  to  hold  them  up  as  specimens  of 
individual  wealth,  accompanied  with  taste  and  liberality,  a  love 
of  our  indigenous  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  desire  to  im- 
prove, by  the  aid  of  art,  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  some 
localities  not  naturally  picturesque,  or  give  to  the  wild  and  almost 
uninhabited  spots  that  quiet  repose  of  character  and  highly  cul- 
tivated appearance  which  harmonizes  more  consonantly  with  our 
feelings  and  ideas.  In  a  country  subject  to  the  same  wise  laws 
as  those  by  which  ours  is  governed,  we  can  never  expect  to  see 
the  same  elegant  places  descend  hereditarily  through  many  gene- 
rations, nor,  if  we  could,  should  we  wish  it;  but  we  do  sincerely 
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hope  that  the  same  destroying  power  which  has  prevailed  within 
a  few  years  will  be  arrested  by  some  change  of  taste,  and  that 
individuals  may,  at  least  during  their  lifetime,  see  the  results  of 
their  early  labors. 

J\^ursery  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth. — This  establishment  is  now 
owned  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas  Landreth,  the  old  firm  of 
D.  &  C.  Landreth  having  been  dissolved.  We  have  not  seen 
it  since  the  fall  of  1831;  but  some  remarks  will  be  found  in  vol. 
I.  p.  201,  which  we  made  from  recollection  of  our  visit  at  that 
time. 

The  collection  of  green  and  hot-house  plants  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, it  being  confined  in  three  middling  sized  structures,  and 
does  not  afford  the  same  interest  to  the  amateur  as  either  Mr. 
Smith's  or  Mr.  Buist's.  It  however  contains  some  fine  speci- 
mens. Here  is  by  far  the  largest  and  strongest  plant  of  the 
true  ilhododendron  arboreum  in  the  country:  it  is  upwards  of 
eight  feet  high,  handsomely  branched,  and  covered  with  healthy 
foliage,  and,  at  this  time,  showing  the  seed  pods  of  upwards  of 
ticenty-five  umbels  of  flowers.  What  a  superb  display  it  must 
have  presented!  Some  of  the  flowers  were  impregnated,  and  it 
is  expected  a  number  of  seedlings  will  be  raised  from  the  seed. 
This  plant  must  be  very  old;  it  was,  when  we  saw  it,  six  years 
ago,  at  least  five  feet  high.  We  have  never  seen  a  plant  since 
in  any  other  nursery  or  private  establishment,  which  we  have  vi- 
sited, of  any  size;  and  what  we  have  observed  were  small,  un- 
healthy looking  ones,  with  sunburnt  foliage  and  slender  shoots. 
We  certainly  think  our  cultivators  do  not  understand  its  manage- 
ment: something  there  must  be  wrong,  or  it  would  flourish  better. 
What  peculiar  management  Mr.  Landreth's  has  had  w^e  are  not 
aware;  but  we  hope  to  receive  from  him  some  account  of  this 
plant. 

The  exotic  department,  we  expect,  is  not  so  rich,  according 
to  the  present  advantages  of  procuring  plants,  as  it  has  been 
in  years  past;  but  the  nursery  business  is  kept  up  with  the  same 
vigor  and  correctness.  The  stock  of  camellias  is  not  large,  and 
does  not  number  above  forty  or  fifty  varieties.  Camellirt  japon- 
ica  var.  Landrethn  is  now  considerably  esteemed,  and  the  stock 
of  plants  somewhat  reduced.  There  is  a  good  stock  of  Cor- 
rse^a  speciosa,  and  w'e  observed  one  large  frame  filled  with  seed- 
ling magnolias. 

The  earliness  of  the  season  prevented  us  from  making  here, 
or  at  any  of  the  places  we  have  noticed,  any  remarks  upon  the 
plants  of  the  open  garden.  But  we  observed  that  the  large  Osage 
orange,  (Madura  aurantiaca,)  here,  has  not  had  the  last  year's 
shoots  winter  killed  in  the  least;  there  is,  we  think,  no  doubt 
of  its  perfect  hardiness  even  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  or 
Boston.     As  regards  its  utility  as  a  hedge  plant,  there  are  various 
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opinions;  but  to  test  this,  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers 
that  Mr.  Gushing,  of  Belmont  Place,  is  about  setting  out,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared  to  receive  them,  one  thou- 
sand good  sized  seedling  plants.  They  will  be  planted  out  the 
distance  of  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  from  each  other,  in  a 
single  line;  they  are  now  about  a  foot  high.  Plants  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds,  which  may  be  procured  in  their  native  locali- 
ties in  the  Arkansas  Territory,  and  vegetate  freely. 

The  seed  establishment,  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Messrs.  D. 
&  C.  Landreth's  nursery,  is  now  continued  under  the  firm  of 
D.  Landreth  &  Co.,  in  Chesnut-street,  and  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  nursery  grounds  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lan- 
dreth. Messrs.  D.  Landreth  &.  Co.  are,  however,  his  agents  for 
the  sale  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  rapid  advancement  which  horticulture  has  made  within  the 
past  two  years  cannot  be  more  apparent  than  by  a  comparison 
of  the  present  business  of  the  nurserymen  with  that  two 
years  since.  New  commercial  gardens  have  sprung  up  in 
all  pai'ts  of  the  country,  and  in  scarcely  one  instance  have  any 
of  the  old  establishments  had  their  trade  diminished,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  increased.  The  leading  article  in  the  present  volume, 
upon  the  state  of  horticulture  in  this  country,  by  our  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  gives  an  excellent  retrospective  and 
brief  view  of  its  progress  up  to  the  time  that  it  was  written;  and 
to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  its  future  advancement,  we  pro- 
pose to  give,  if  possible,  an  article,  in  the  commencement  of;  the 
next,  and  each  succeeding  volume,  containing  a  retrospective 
view  of  each  year;  of  the  principal  new  private  and  commercial  gar- 
dens which  have  been  established;  of  the  most  beautiful  new 
flowers  and  fruits  introduced,  or  raised  in  this  country,  that  have 
become  generally  cultivated;  of  the  progress  landscape  gardening 
has  made;  and,  indeed,  every  thing  relating  to  horticulture  which 
we  may  consider  as  new  to  the  amateur  gardener  or  nurseryman. 
We  here  invite  all  our  present  correspondents  to  communicate 
to  us  any  information  upon  these  particular  points.  Spread  over 
so  wide  an  extent  of  country  as  are  all  the  various  nurseries,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  make  such  an  article  by  any  means 
complete,  unless  they  co-operate  with  us  freely.  Amateur  gen- 
tlemen, residing  at  a  distance  in  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  the  Union,  we  would  respectfully  request  to  send  us  some 
notice  of  their  annual  improvements.  If  we  are  aided  in  our 
exertions,  as  no  doubt  we  shall  be,  we  hope  our  article  will  be 
one  containing  considerable  information,  and  interesting  to  all  our 
readers. 
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Art.  II.  J^otes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Vineyards  in  the  United 
States.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurse- 
ries, Newburgh,  New  York. 

Your  readers  may  not  generally  be  aware  of  the  progress  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  making  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  Although  not  encouraged,  like  the  silk  culture,  by  le- 
gislative premiums  or  acts  of  the  state  government,  yet  individu- 
al enterprise  is  demonstrating  that  the  United  States  will  yet  be- 
come as  celebrated  for  its  wines  as  its  other  agricultural  products. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  culture  of  a  plant  that  produces 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  France 
annually,  and  employs  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  laboring 
class,  will  find  a  genial  soil  and  climate  in  a  country  that  ex- 
tends from  the  25th°  to  the  48th°  of  latitude.  We  are  in- 
duced to  believe,  from  observation,  that  the  milder  and  more 
temperate  portions  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  will  be- 
come the  field  of  the  finest   vineyards  at  no  very  distant  period. 

All  the  successful  experiments  which  have  been  made  among 
us  in  the  vineyard  culture  of  the  grape,  have  been  made  with  the 
native  varieties.  This  should  be  well  understood,  as  many  per- 
sons have  been  induced  to  believe,  from  the  failure  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  introduce  the  wine  grape  of  Europe  into  ihis 
country,  that  the  soil  and  climate  were  unfavorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wine.  Thousands  have  been  expended  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  European  varieties,  but  the  results  have  been,  in 
every  instance,  most  unfortunate,  while  those  few  persons  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  indigenous  varieties  have  re- 
alized their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  late  Major  Adlum,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Herbemont,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Ohio, 
have  been  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  our  native  grapes, 
on  a  large  scale,  in  the  Union.  Their  wines  have  been  pro- 
nounced, by  connoisseurs,  equal  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
foreign  productions,  and  their  success  in  the  field  culture  of  the 
grape  has  been  such  as  to  remove  all  doubts  of  the  entire  feasi- 
bility and  profit  of  wine-making  among  us.  Mr.  Longworth,  a 
gentleman  of  ample  means  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati, 
has  probably  made  the  most  extensive  experiments  in  the  culture 
of  American  grapes,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  the 
most  decided  success.  We  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving a  communication  from  him  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  has  produced  wines  of  qualities  so  nearly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  finest  Rhenish  and  Madeiras,  that  the  best 
judges  have  been  deceived  by  them,  and  have  pronounced  the 
domestic  to  be  the  foreign  wines.     Mr.  Longworth  states  that 
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the  average  crop  of  grapes  and  quantity  of  wine  per  acre,  in  this 
country,  will  far  exceed  that  of  Europe,  and  believes  that  the 
only  secret  of  making  the  finest  wine  hes  in  the  fermentation. 
This  opinion  receives  confirmation  from  the  well  known  fact  that 
in  Europe  there  is  often  a  difference  of  two  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  wines  made  from  vineyards  adjoining  each  other. 
The  number  of  gallons  to  the  acre  in  Europe  is  rarely  so  great 
as  one  thousand.  The  Scuppernon  vines  in  the  south  have 
yielded,  in  one  instance,  (Capt.  Burlingham's,)  two  thousand 
gallons,  and  INIr.  Longworth  informs  us  that  he  has  obtained  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  gallons  to  the  acre  from  the 
Isabella.  This  product  will  be  considered  enormous,  until  we 
recollect  the  remarkably  prolific  nature  of  the  American  grapes 
as  compared  with  the  foreign  varieties.  The  Schuylkill  Muscadell 
is  the  wine  grape  of  the  Swiss  in  Vevay;  but  Mr.  Longworth 
considers  the  Catawba  decidedly  the  first  of  all  our  native  grapes 
for  wine.  The  wine  made  by  him  from  this  grape  retains  a  de- 
licate aroma,  quite  unique  and  peculiar;  that  made  from  the 
Schuylkill  Muscadell,  with  a  few  years  of  age,  strongly  resembles 
Madeira,  and  is  sold  for  that  article  in  the  coffee  houses  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  been  greatly  retarded  in  this 
country  by  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the  European  rules  and 
practices.  As  it  is  now  ascertained  that  it  is  impossible  to  na- 
turalize the  European  grape  for  vineyard  culture  among  us,  we 
should  make  such  deviations  in  the  management  of  the  best 
American  varieties  as  reason  and  experience  may  dictate.  The  first 
of  these  is  giving  the  vines  a  greater  extent  of  surface  in  training 
than  is  practised  abroad,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  vigor 
of  growth.  Instead  of  being  trained  upright  to  single  stakes, 
they  should  here  be  suffered  to  extend  themselves  several  feet 
laterally,  and  a  less  severe  method  of  pruning  should  be  adopted. 
From  the  greater  thriftiness  and  exuberance  of  growth  in  our  vines, 
a  stronger  soil  may  and  should  also  be  chosen  for  their  culture. 
The  old  decomposed  soils  of  many  of  our  mountain  ridges  in 
the  Middle  States,  where  now  the  native  vines  clamber  in  wild 
luxuriance  from  tree  to  tree,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  become,  in 
time,  the  site  of  many  of  the  finest  vineyards,  whose  products 
will  equal  in  celebrity  the  famous  wines  of  the  Cote  Rotie, 
Hermitage,  &c.  of  France.*  Thus  runs  the  old  song  in  favor 
of  the  hills: 

"  Toujours  le  bon  vin  croit  siir  les  montagnes 
Dans  les  rochers,  et  siir  lescotcaux; 
Ct'lni  qui  croit  dans  les  vases  campagnes, 
Ne  vaul  rien,  a  cause  des  caux." 

*  These  fine  wines  are  produced  upon  decomposed  granite  soil,  strong- 
ly analogous  to  those  of  the  valley  in  and  near  many  of  our  granite 
hills. 
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But  fertile  plains,  particularly  where  the  formation  is  a  calca- 
reous or  limestone  one,  must  also  be  found  highly  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  vine.  For  the  native  grape,  the  farther  north 
their  cultivation  is  attempted  the  more  requisite  it  will  be  to 
procure  a  favorable  and  sunny  exposition;  and  a  system  of  prun- 
ing should  of  course  be  adopted  which  will  afford  a  free  circula- 
tion of  the  sun  and  air  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Aside  from  the  vintage,  and  the  fermentation  and  management 
of  the  vine,  no  species  of  cultivation  can  be  more  easily  managed 
than  that  of  the  grape.  Planted  in  straight  lines,  and  trained 
laterally  to  poles,  the  plough  kept  in  motion  between  the  rows, 
and  a  semi-annual  pruning,  will  be  all  the  mysteries  of  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  accruing  from  it  will,  we 
confidently  believe,  from  data  in  our  profession,  and  from  the 
results  placed  before  the  public  by  the  successful  experimentors 
above  stated,  be  as  great  or  greater  than  from  any  other  branch 
of  agriculture.  A.  J.  D. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Tree  Mignonette ^  and  some 
Remarks  on  raising  Roses  from  Seeds.  By  L.  Boll,  Florist, 
New  York. 

Having  promised  you,  when  you  called  at  our  establishment, 
on  your  late  visit  to  this  city,  a  short  communication  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  mignonette,  in  what  is  called  the  tree  mode,  I 
send  you  the  following  remarks.  If  you  consider  them  worthy 
an  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  they  are  at  your  service. 

I  sow  the  seeds,  at  various  seasons,  as  the  plants  are  wanted 
to  bloom;  one  or  more  pots,  according  to  the  number  of  plants 
required,  are  filled  with  a  light  compost,  and  the  seeds  scattered 
thinly  upon  the  surface.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  favorable  sit- 
uation in  the  open  air,  (unless  in  severe  weather,)  where  the 
seeds  soon  vegetate.  When  the  young  plants  have  made  three 
or  four  leaves,  I  select  all  those  which  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
discarding  the  others,  and  transplant  them  into  small  pots,  one  in 
each.  After  this  operation  is  finished,  I  place  the  pots  in  a 
frame,  or  in  a  good  situation  in  the  green-house.  When  they 
begin  to  start,  I  allow  but  one  leader  to  grow,  taking  ofi",  care- 
fully, all  the  lateral  branches,  until  the  main  shoot  arrives  at  some 
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height,  when  they  are  permitted  to  grow.  When  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  turning  the  plants  out, 
they  should  be  removed  into  the  next  size,  and  they  are 
again  shifted  into  a  third  size  when  they  have  filled  the  second. 
By  pursuing  this  mode,  I  can  raise  plants  from  one  to  two  feet 
high.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  compost  for  the  pots  must 
be  rich  and  light,  and  always  kept  in  a  moist  state. 

This  is  my  mode  of  practice,  followed  for  many  years,  and 
which  I  have  invariably  found  to  succeed. 

Raising  Seedling  Roses. — I  observe  in  yom'  number  for  April, 
p.  136,  an  article,  on  raising  roses  from  seed,  by  Mr.  Russell. 
Is  not  your  correspondent  mistaken  in  saying  it  requires  two 
years  for  the  seeds  to  vegetate?  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
planted  them  in  the  month  of  February,  and,  fifteen  weeks  there- 
after, have  had  a  plant  from  the  same  in  bloom!  This  rose  is 
now  in  our  estabhshment  under  the  name  of  the  "Pretty  Ame- 
rican." It  is  the  smallest  of  all  roses.  [Our  correspondent 
had  not  probably  read  the  notice  of  the  Master  Burke  rose,  at  p. 
129,  when  this  communication  was  written. — Cond.']  The 
plants  do  not  grow  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  high,  and  the 
flower  is  about  the  size  of  a  five  cent  piece. 

We  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  seedHng  roses,  all  of 
which  have  flowered  within  the  past  two  years.  With  particular 
care  the  seeds  can  all  be  made  to  vegetate  in  about  four  months. 
But  particular  care  is  necessary,  and  the  peculiar  precautions 
requisite  I  will  give  you  in  a  future  number  of  the  Magazine. 
I  would  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the  perpetuals,  Bengal, 
Chinese,  Tea,  and  Noisette  roses,  can  be  made  to  produce  their 
flowers  the  first  year. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c., 

L.  Boll. 

Mio  York,  April  24,  IS 37. 


Art.  IV.  JsToticesofnew  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Ploricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  tvith  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  ivould  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edivards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
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ited  by  John  Lindley,   Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L,  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

Tlie  Horticidtural  Journal,  Florist^s  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
RanwncwZdceoB. 

£)ELPHI'NIUM 
montaiium   De   Cand.   syn:    D.  hirsiitum  Roth.   D.  elatum  All.     Mountain  Larkspur.     A 
hardy  perennial  plant ;  growing  from  five  to  six  feet  high  ;  with  blue  flowers  ;  appearing 
in  the  autumn ;  propagated  by  seed  and  division  of  the  roots ;  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
^ot  Reg.,  1036. 

This  is  the  well  known  bee  larkspur  of  our  gardens;  and  al- 
though it  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  some  of  them  for  many  years, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  near  so  extensively  cxiltivated  as  from  its 
beauty  we  should  suppose  it  would.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  in 
figuring  this  species,  that  "  there  are  in  this  country  [England] 
many  beautiful  species  of  i)elphinium,  about  which  httle  is  known, 
except  to  mere  botanists.  They  have  been  little  cultivated,  and 
never  figured,  and  to  the  great  mass  of  the  lovers  of  plants  are 
as  new  as  if  they  had  never  been  introduced."  He  therefore 
proposes  to  bring  them  gradually  into  notice  by  occasionally  pub- 
lishing a  figure  of  some  of  the  species  or  varieties  in  the  Botan- 
ical Register.  "For,"  he  continues,  "what  can  be  more 
graceful  than  the  tall  slender  stems  of  many  species  of  Del- 
phinium,  or  more  perfect  than  the  form  of  their  dissected  leaves, 
which  no  insects  dai-e  touch,  or  more  agreeable  tints  than  the  rich 
blue,  whether  deep  or  pale,  of  their  singular  flowers.''  what  is  there 
more  easy  of  cultivation,  and  more  perennially  durable.''  And 
what  species  of  well  known  hardy  plants  are  more  in  need  of 
figures  to  illustrate  them.''"  Among  the  larkspurs,  in  their  single 
state,  tliis  is  probably  the  most  beautiful;  the  plants  grow  very 
strong,  to  the  height,  frequently,  of  six  or  more  feet,  and  the 
tall  stems  are  terminated  with  fine  spikes  or  racemes  of  blue 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe:  De 
Candolle  says  it  inhabits  the  valleys  of  mountains  neai'ly  as  high 
up  as  the  limits  of  the  trees:  it  is  also  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland.     No  plant  can  be  of  easier  cultivation,  or  more 
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perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate,  than  this  species,  and  it  should 
be  in  every  flower  border.  Only  four  or  five  species  and  varie- 
ties of  this  extensive  and  showy  genus  of  plants  are  grown  in 
our  gardens  at  present;  but  we  hope  soon  to  add  many  more  of 
the  fine  ones  which  exist  in  English  collections.  Equally  hardy 
and  equally  beautiful,  they  should  be  generally  known  and  culti- 
vated. [Bot.  Reg..,  March.) 
Islalvacece. 

NUTTA'LLM  (after  Mr.  Thomas   Nuttall,  a  writer  of  the  Systematic  Botany  of  North 
America.) 
cordata  ii/n//.     neart-^earerf  Nuttallia.    A  (?)  perennial  plant;  growing  a  footer  more  in 
height ;  with  pale  rosy  flowers ;  appearing  in  autumn ;  propagated  by  seeds  ;  a  native  of 
Texas  (?).     Bot.  Reg.,  1938. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  this  genus,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  by  Dr.  Hooker.  Mr.  Drummond  collected  the  seeds  of 
this  species,  we  believe,  in  Texas,  and  transmitted  them  to  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  plants  were  raised,  and  distri- 
buted to  several  gardens.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  neat  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  or  rose  color,  and  are  produced  on 
long  terminal  peduncles.  Unfortunately  the  specimens  from 
which  the  drawing  was  taken  were  mislaid,  and,  consequently, 
no  description  of  this  species  could  be  given.  Whether  it  will 
prove  hardy  in  our  climate  is  doubtful.  It  merits,  however,  to 
be  introduced.      (^Bot.  Reg..,  March.) 

Cactacece. 

PERE'SKM 
aculeata  £>e  Can(7.  syn  :  Cactus  Per^skia  L.    West  Indian  Gooseberry.    A   green-house 
plant;    growing  two  or  more  feet  high;  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in   October; 
propagated  by  cuttings;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.     Bot.  Reg.,  1928. 

This  is  a  plant  which  is  in  many  of  our  collections,  but  which 
has  seldom  or  ever  flowered.  Unlike  the  other  cactaceous 
plants,  it  has  fully  formed  leaves,  of  a  large  size,  and  the  plant 
forms  quite  a  bush  when  properly  and  successfully  cultivated. 
In  England  it  is  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  other  kinds. 
The  flowers,  though  not  possessing  the  brilliancy  and  splendor  of 
the  well  known  and  more  popular  plants  of  this  order,  are,  however, 
not  unhandsome.  "  They  form  fine  clusters  of  white  and  green 
cups,  and  the  fruit  is  like  a  mellow  gooseberry."  Dr.  Lindley 
remarks,  that  "  the  woody  matter  of  the  stem  is  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  that  physiologists  are  acquainted  with  of  the  plan 
on  which  exogenous  trunks  are  formed.  This  is  easily  seen  by 
taking  an  old  stem  of  Peresk/a  aculeata,  and  macerating  it  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  cellular  system  de- 
cays, leaving  behind  it  the  longitudinal  system,  in  the  form  of  a 
woody  skeleton."  The  drawing  was  communicated  by  W. 
M.  Christy,  Esq.,  of  the  Clapham  Road,  in  October,  1833. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 
Rosacea. 

CRAT^'GUS 
flava    var.    lobita  L.     ayn :    C.  turbinita     Pursh.     Jlfespilus  Michauxii     Pers.      Rough- 
barked  Thorn  ;  single  fruited  variety.     A  hardv  small  tree  ;  a  native  of  North  America. 
Bot.  Reg.,  193-2. 
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This  is  siipjiosed  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  C. 
flava,  while  Loudon,  in  his  Jirboretum  Britannicum,  and  De  Can- 
dolle,  consider  it  as  the  true  species.  "  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  C.  turbinata  of  Pursh  and  ElUott;  but  the  specific 
phrase  of  these  authors  is  insufficient  to  setde  the  question. 
Undoubtedly  C.  flava  of  Elfiott  was  a  misnomer;  nor  can  the 
summer  liavv  of  the  same  writer,  with  oval,  well  flavored,  fruit, 
from  sandy  soil  on  the  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  be  referred  to  the 
true  C.  flava,  as  he  supposes.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  with  a 
rough  bark  similar  to  an  elm,  and  with  a  compact  spreading  head. 
In  some  parts  it  is  spiny,  in  others  wholly  unarmed.  It  dif- 
fers from  C  flava  in  nothing  except  its  fruit,  which  appears  soli- 
tary instead  of  in  clusters,  and  in  its  more  sharply  cut  leaves. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Oxyacdntlia  var.  Oliveridna  Liuill.  syn :  C.  OUveridna  Bosc.  C.  Oxyacantlia,  T^o.  10.  Loud. 
Arh.  Brit.  Hairy -/furcii  black  fruited  Hawtliorn.  A  hardy  (?)  small  tree,  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor.     Bot.  Reg.,  1933. 

A  much  showier  and  more  desirable  variety  than  the  last.  The 
foliage  is  thick  and  handsome,  and  the  branches  are  terminated 
with  very  dense  cymes  of  black  haws  or  berries,  which  give  the 
tree  a  fine  appearance.  It  has  been  supposed  a  species;  but  it 
differs  very  little  from  the  common  hawthorn,  except  its  oval 
black  haws  and  downy  leaves.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  Dr.  Lindley  has  never  seen  wild  specimens.  Mr. 
Loudon,  in  his  arrangement  of  this  tribe,  has  assigned  it  as  a 
variety  of  the  Oxyacantha,  No.  10.  Probably  perfectly  hardy 
in  our  chmate.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

fl4va  Be  Ciind.  Uou^h-barked  Thorn.  A  hardy  small  tree ;  with  white  sweet  flowers.  Bot. 
Reg.,  1939. 

This  species,  figured  subsequently  to  the  C.  flava  var.  lobata, 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  latter  variety.  Both  the  C. 
flava  and  its  variety  are  two  which  are  the  least  worth  culti- 
vating for  their  beauty.  Their  mode  of  growth  is  stiff  and  in- 
elegant, their  foliage  not  abundant  nor  deep  colored,  and  the  fruit 
undistinguishable,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  leaves  it  grows 
among,  it  being  of  a  similar  color.  It  is  a  native  of  die  Middle 
and  Southern  States.      {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Legumindcece. 

DAVIE'SM 
ulicina  XioH     Furze-hie  Daviesia.    A  green-house  evergreen  shrub  ;  growing  from  two  to 
three  feet  high  ;  with  yellow  and  orange  flowers  ;  appearing  in  April  and  Jlay  ;  propaga- 
ted by  cuttings;  crown  in  loam  and  peat;  a  native  of  JN'ew  South  Wales.     Pax.  Mag. 
Bot. 

A  charming  plant  from  New  South  Wales,  which  has  been  a 
long  time  introduced  into  Britain,  but  is  not  yet,  that  we  are 
aware,  in  our  gardens.  The  foliage  is  small,  linear,  ending  in  a 
sharp  point;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  pencilled  with  a  few  deeper 
stripes;  they  are  axillary,  solitary,  on  short  peduncles,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  numbers  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
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Mr.  Paxton  states,  that  although  a  hardy  green-house  plant,  it 
requires  that  "  nicety  in  its  management,  without  which  it  does  not 
grow  or  flower  freely."     It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  highly 
desirable.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot..,  March.) 
Euphorhidcea:. 

EVVTIO'RBIA 
fulg^ns  Karw.    Fulgent  Euphorbia.     A  stove  shrub  ;  growing  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  with 
brilliant  scarlet  tiowers ;  appearing  in  March  and  April;  propagated  by  cuttings;  culti- 
vated in  sandy  heatli  mould  and  loam ;  a  native  of  iNIexico.     Pax.  ftlag.  Bot. 

See  our  II.  p.  416,  where  a  description  of  this  species  is  given, 
copied  from  a  communication  in  the  Gardener''s  Magazine, 
by  Mr.  F.  Rauch,  during  a  tour  in  Germany;  but  we  notice  it 
again,  as  it  has  not  been  previously  figured  in  any  of  the  botanical 
or  floricultural  pubhcations  in  Britain.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  England  last  November,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe,  Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  who  furnished  the  specimen 
from  which  the  drawing  was  taken.  Its  beauty  is  not  in  the 
bractes,  as  in  the  Poinsettm  pulcherrima  Gra.,  and  many  species 
of  Euphoxhia,  but  in  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  axillary 
clusters  upon  all  the  terminal  shoots,  and  which  are  of  a  most  vivid 
scarlet  color.  The  terminal  leaves  are  of  a  different  color  from 
the  lower  ones,  being  "  shaded  with  a  pink  or  bluish  color,  or 
mottled  with  a  faint  blue  upon  a  pui-phsh  ground."  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  remarks,  that  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  add  "  that,  in  general  effect,  it  greatly  surpasses  the 
well  known  E.  splendens,  even  when  in  its  highest  perfection." 
It  thrives  in  a  high  temperature,  and  is  propagated  with  facility 
from  cuttings.     [Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  JMarch.) 

'Balsamindcece. 

TROP/E'OLUII 
tricoMrum    Sirt.    Three-rolored  Tropsoluni.     A   pretty   climbing  plant;  with  scarlet  and 
purple  flowers  ;  appearing  in  the  spring  and  summer;  projiagated  by  the  division  of  the 
root  and  by  seeds;  a  native  of  Valparaiso.     Bol.  Reg.,  1935. 

Somewhat  in  general  appearance  like  the  T.  brachyceras,  no- 
ticed at  p.  175.  The  stems  are  very  slender,  the  leaves  peltate, 
five  or  six  parted,  and  correspond  in  size  to  the  tiny  branches, 
as  well  as  the  flowers.  When  first  introduced,  and  for  some 
time  after  its  arrival,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  made  to  flourish, 
and  but  faintly  showed  the  great  beauty  "  that  every  one  knows 
to  be  its  attribute;  but  the  skill  of  English  gardeners  has  so  com- 
pletely overcome  the  difficulties  of  its  growth  and  management, 
that  nothing  is  now  more  common  than  to  see  large  pieces  of  trel- 
lage  covered  with  hundreds  of  its  gay,  scarlet,  and  purple  flow- 
ers." How  much  do  we  wish  that  it  might  be  cultivated  as 
easily  and  as  generally  in  our  gardens!  The  English  amateurs 
and  gardeners,  when  it  is  grown  in  pots,  display  its  graceful  habit 
and  lovely  flowers,  by  training  it  to  wires,  made  into  some  fanciful 
shape,  and  fixed  firmly  in  the  pots.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
while  for  some  of  our  wealthy  amateurs,  those  who  value  flowers 
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for  their  beauty  alone,  and  not  their  intrinsic  worth,  to  introduce 
all  the  tropseolums  not  yet  in  our  gardens,  and  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  their  growth?  T.  peregrinum,  we  believe,  is  in  but 
one  or  two  collections.  A  plant  of  T.  pentaphyllum,  (Chy mo- 
carpus  Don  pentaphyllus,)  of  which  some  information  will  be 
found  in  our  I.  p.  345,  was  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  INIessrs. 
Sumner,  in  1835,  but  we  suspect  it  is  now  lost.  Both  this  and 
the  T.  brachyceras  and  tricolorum  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
in  every  amateur  collection.  It  is  a  native  of  bushy  places,  on 
the  hills  near  Valparaiso.      [Bot.  Reg.^  Feb.) 

T.  majus  var.  atrosanguinium  is  now  blooming  in  several  gar- 
dens; it  is  very  pretty  for  pot  culture,  and,  trained  to  a  wire  trel- 
lis, presents   a  handsome  appearance,  with  its  numerous  blood- 
colored  flowers, 
J^epenthdcecB. 

JVEPE'NTHES 
distillatoria     Pitcher  Plant.    A  shrubby  stove  plant;  growing  twenty  feet  high;  flowers 
apetalous  ;   appearini;  all  the  year;  propagated  by  offsetts  ;  grown  in  peat  and  moss  ;  a 
native  of  Egypt.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 

This  most  remarkable  plant,  the  peculiar  structure  of  whose 
leaves  has  so  long  attracted  the  notice  of  learned  physiologists 
and  botanists,  and  whose  cultivation  has  puzzled  the  efforts  of 
scientific  gardeners,  in  their  endeavors  to  grow  it  successfully,  is 
figured  by  Mr.  Paxton  from  a  specimen  which  was  produced  in 
the  collection  at  Chatsworth,  under  his  care,  where  a  single 
plant  had  upon  it  the  past  winter,  at  one  time,  upwards  of  fifty 
full  grown  pitchers.  It  is  to  these  singular  appendages  to  the 
leaves  that  the  plant  owes  its  value  to  the  florist,  as  well  as  bo- 
tanist, and  not  to  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  a  dense 
spike,  apetalous,  (without  any  petals,)  disagreeable  in  their  odor, 
and  altogether  destitute  of  any  elegance. 

The  singular  formation  of  the  leaves  of  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
a  plant  indigenous  to  our  meadows,  has  probably  often  been  no- 
ticed by  most  of  our  readers;  but  their  structure,  though  unac- 
counted for,  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to  the  much  stranger 
formation  of  the  pitchers  of  the  ^Yepenthes  distillatoria;  these 
are  produced  on  the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  which  are  entire, 
and  nearly  two  feet  in  length;  the  mid-rib  is  lengthened  into  a 
tortuous  pendulous  tendril,  bearing  these  on  their  extremities, 
which  are  erect,  of  a  dingy  color,  and  surmounted  by  a  lid,  re- 
maining closed  when  small,  but  opening  at  about  a  right  angle 
when  they  are  grown  to  their  full  size;  Mr.  Paxton  measured 
some  of  these,  and  found  their  dimensions  to  be  as  follows: 
"length  of  the  fullest  grown  pitchers,  from  the  base  to  the  rim 
of  the  mouth,  six  to  nine  inches;  circumference  at  the  broadest 
part,  five  inches."  The  pitchers,  both  opened  and  unopened, 
invariably  contain  a  larger  or  less  quantity  of  pure  sweet  water, 
and  in  the  opened   ones  are  often   found  insects:  from  this  cir- 
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cumstance  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  office  of  this  fluid  was 
to  decoy  insects  into  them.  This,  however,  is  but  the  conjec- 
ture of  botanists;  the  real  design  of  their  singular  structure  can 
be  no  other  than  to  display  the  endless  diversity  and  power  of 
the  Creator. 

In  cultivation,  it  requires  a  high  temperature  for  the  roots  as 
well  as  the  branches.  It  is  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pot  con- 
taining the  plant,  which  has  produced  so  many  flowers  at  Chats- 
worth,  standing  directly  on  the  top  of  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
main  flues  into  the  stove,  that  IMr.  Paxton  attributes  its  great 
vigor  and  profuse  flowering;  it  has  attained  the  height  of  more 
than  twenty  feet;  it  prefers  a  partially  shaded  place,  and  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1789,  but  was  afterwards  lost;  subsequently,  however, 
both  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Wentworth,  and  the  Messrs.  Shepherds, 
of  Liverpool,  raised  plants  from  seeds  received  from  the  Cicar 
Mountains,  in  Bengal.    {Pax.  Mag.  Bat.,  Feb.) 

Mr.  Buist  has  one  or  two  young  plants  of  the  JVepen- 
thes,  which  he  lately  raised  from  seeds;  we  saw  them  at  our  late 
visit,  but  they  had  then  only  attained  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  yet  the  minute  pitchers  were  well  developed.  We  hope 
it  will  soon  find  its  way  into  our  stove  collections;  it  is,  undoubt- 
edly, deserving  of  general  cultivation. 

Carophylldcece. 
Z/ychnis  Bungedna. — This  plant,  which  is  noticed  in  our  II. 
p.  341,  is  also  figured  in  Paxton'' s  Magazine  for  February.  We 
there  learn,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  given,  that  "  it 
is  easy  of  cultivation,  preferring  a  light,  fresh,  loamy  soil;  some 
specimens  grown  in  pots  attained  the  height  of  from  three  to 
four  feet,  and  kept  in  flower,  in  a  cool  green-house,  for  nearly 
two  months.  As  late  as  July,  a  plant  was  turned  out  into  a 
south  border,  which  produced  upwards  of  forty  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember. The  same  correspondent  writes  thus:  "  When  planted 
out  in  May  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  proving  one  of  the  most 
showy  half  hardy  plants  lately  introduced." 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
AsterdcecB. 

MO'RN^  Lindl.  (Morna,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  northern  romances,  wna  a  beautiful 
lady,  confined  in  a  !,'olden  liall,  guarded  by  a  thonsand  lancers,  whose  solo  office  was  to 
do  her  bidding  day  and  night.  Her  court  could  only  be  held  where  the  sunbeams  ami  the 
summer  bnezes  had  tlie  freest  access.  During  her  residence  on  eartli,  she  was  worshipped 
as  a  divinity,  and  when  slie  disappeared,  her  knights  and  herlancers  vanished  with  her. 
Slie  is  described  as  having  been  a  person  of  the  most  kind  and  gentle  disposition  but  of 
a  melancholy  and  somewhat  imperious  temperament.  Her  figure  was  noble  and  com- 
manding, her  voice  melodious,  and  her  smile  so  resistless  that  the  fiercest  animals  were 
tamed  by  merely  looking  at  her.  After  her,  various  heroines  of  northern  romance  have 
been  named  Morna  or  Morni.  In  the  |)resent  instance,  the  ingenious  reader  will  have 
no  (lllliculty  in  tracing  a  resemblance  between  this  mystical  personage  and  the  plant 
before  him.) 
nitii-d  Lindl.  The  beautiful  ilorna.  A  beautiful  perennial  (?)  frame  (?)  plant;  growing  two  feet 
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high  ;  with  yellow  flowers  ;  appearing  in  Ausust  and  September  ;  propagated  by  seeds  ; 
a  native  of  the  Swan  River.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1941. 

"  A  lovely  plant,  with  its  strong  heads  of  the  most  rich  and 
transparent  yellow,  having  quite  a  metallic  brilliancy  when  illu- 
minated by  the  sun.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Elichrysum 
bracteatum  and  bicolor  are  more  showy;  but  they  want  altogether 
the  softness  and  dehcacy  of  Morna,  while  the  latter  is  destitute 
of  none  of  their  richness  and  brilliancy."  Itflowered,  for  the 
first  time,  in  England  in  1S36,  and  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  exhibitions  by  Robert  Mangles, 
Esq.,  who  obtained  a  Knightian  medal.  It  is  certainly  an  ele- 
gant plant;  the  flower,  though  somewhat  resembhng  our  well 
known  golden  eternal  flower,  is,  however,  far  more  delicate,  of 
greater  lustre,  and,  in  habit,  as  graceful  and  lovely  as  its  generic 
name  imphes.     It  is  a  rich  acquisition.      (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Gesnerekce^e. 

GESNE'R./? 
Sellowi    Dr.  Sellow's  Gesnera.    An  herbaceous  stove  plant  ;   growing  a  foot  or  more  in 
height  ;  flowers  brieht  scarlet  ;  propagated   by  cuttings  ;  cultivated  in  sandy  peat  and 
loam  ;  a  native  of  Brazil.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  III. 

A  most  brilliant  plant,  with  dense  terminal  racemes  of  very 
bright  scarlet  flowers;  the  corolla  is  tubular,  and  nearly  three 
inches  long.  The  leaves  opposite  and  nearly  sessile.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  was  first  sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berlin,  by  the  botanist  in  honor  of  whom  the  specific  name 
was  given.  The  root  is  bulbous,  and,  when  in  a  dormant  state, 
watering  must  be  withheld;  but  if  a  little  care  is  given,  it  is  easily 
grown.  It  is  allied  to  the  G.  faucialis,  noticed  in  II.  p.  25. 
(Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  March.) 

ScrophularidcecB. 

yERCyJVICA  (an  old  but  not  classical  Latin  name,  whose  derivation  has  occupied  and  per- 
plexed etymologists  as  much  as  any  upon  record.— Supposed  by  some  to  be  an  alteration 
of  Betonica,  by  others  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  by  a  third  to  be  of  a  mule  kind 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin. — Smith.) 
perfolidta  Dictr.     Perfoliate   Veronica.      A  frame  perennial ;  growing  a  foot  high ;  with 
blue  flowers  ;   appearing  in  July  ;   propagated  by  division  of  the  roots;  a  native  of  Port 
Jackson.    Bot.  Reg.,  1930. 

Introduced  some  years  since  to  Britain,  but  is  seldom  culti- 
vated; the  racemes  or  spikes  of  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and 
graceful;  and  probably  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  grown  is 
its  tenderness,  being  unable  to  stand  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in 
England,  unprotected. 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  V.  (Ziosmsefolia,  salicifolia  and  cattar- 
ractfe,  all  natives  of  either  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
or  New  Zealand,  and  not  yet  in  Europe,  "yield  in  beauty  to  few 
plants  of  the  same  countries." 

Veronicas  are  a  pretty  tribe,  and  several  species, as  V.  exalta- 
tum,  neglecta,  elegans,  spicata,  pumila,  &c.,  we  have  in  our 
possession;  they  are  all  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  among  the  pret- 
tiest perennial  plants.      {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 
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Solandce(B. 

PF.TUWM  LiR<i\. 
intermedia  GraAajn  syn  :  Niercmbergm  linearis    GrnAani  Salpiglossis  linearis //ooier     Inter- 
mediate Petunia.  A  lialf  hardy  green-house  plant ;  growing  two  feet  or  more  high  ;  with 
violet  and  purple  tlowers  ;  appearing  all  summer  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  and  seeds  ;  a 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres.    Bot.  Reg.,  1931. 

Like  the  P.  phoenicea,  extremely  showy  and  delicate,  but  in 
a  much  less  degree;  the  leaves  are  linear  and  small,  and  the  plant 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  out-door  culture  in  the  summer  as  the 
others.  It  was  first  published  as  a  Nierembergi«,  by  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, in  the  Ed.  JYew  Phil.  Journal,  in  1832,  and  afterwards 
by  the  same  name  in  Sweet's  Brit.  Flower  Garden^  237,  and  by 
Dr.  Hooker  as  Salpiglossis,  in  the  Bot.  Magazine,  3256.  But 
to  neither  of  these  genera,  Dr.  Lindley  thinks,  can  it  be  uni- 
ted, certainly  not  to  the  latter,  from  its  pentandrous  corolla. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

P.  phoenicea,  in  the  stove  at  Mr.  Sweetser's,  trained  to  a 
trellis,  has  presented  one  mass  of  bloom  from  December  to  the 
present  moment,  (May  20th.)  It  is  one  of  the  showiest  plants  we 
possess. 

VerbendcecB. 

rERBEVNTA 

Tweedi«Hff  Niven  Mr.  Tweedie's  scarlet  Vervain.  A  perennial  green-house  (.')  plant  ; 
growing  about  two  feet  high  ;  with  rosy  crimson  flowers  ;  appearing  in  tlie  autumn  ;  propa- 
gated by  layers  or  cuttings;  cultivated  in  a  rich  sandy  loam.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 

Registered  at  p.  139,  but  without  much  information  respect- 
ing its  habit,  &c.  It  is  said  to  surpass  the  V.  chamaedrifolia 
"  both  in  beauty  of  flowers  and  elegance  of  growth,  growing 
more  erect,  and  being  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  conical 
shaped  rosy  crimson  flowers."  From  the  figure,  this  does  not 
appear  an  exaggeration:  the  corymbs,  or  cones  of  flowers,  show 
to  much  more  advantage  than  the  flattish  ones  of  the  chamfedri- 
folia;  its  erect  growth  will  give  it  an  additional  value.  The 
seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  to  the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden, 
who  found  the  plants  growing  plentifully  in  boggy  places  at  La- 
guna  de  la  Molina,  in  the  Banda  Oriental.  It  is  freely  propa- 
gated by  layers  or  cuttings,  and,  we  presume,  will  ripen  seeds, 
and  soon  become  as  generally  grown  and  as  great  a  favorite  as 
the  V.  chamaedrifolia.  Messrs.  Cunningham,  at  Liverpool,  have 
the  stock  to  dispose  of.      [Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Feb.) 

HydrophylldcecB. 

NEMO'PHILA 
atoniaria  Fischer    Speckled  Nemophila.     A  hardy  annual ;  growing  six  inches  high  ;  with 
white  flowers  ;  appearing  during  the  summer  ;  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  California. 
Bot.  Reg.,  1940. 

Inferior  in  every  respect  to  N.  insignis,  and  hardly  worth 
growing.  The  flowers  are  quite  small,  and  destitute  of  the  bril- 
liant blue  in  the  corollas  of  the  former.  The  seeds  were 
received  from  Dr.  Fischer,  of  the  Imperial  Garden  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh;  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  it  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia.     (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 
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MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

PHYCE'LLA 
brevituija     Herb    Short-tubed  Phycella.     A  green-house  bulb ;  growing  a  foot  high  ;  with 
scarlet  tiowers  ;   appearing  in  spring;  increased   by  offsets  :   cultivated  in  sandy   loam. 
Hot  Keg.,  1943. 

A  very  beautiful  bulb,  with  small  scarlet  flowers,  nearly  re- 
lated to  P.  ignea,  with  which  species  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  specifically  distinct.  Mr.  Herbert 
has  described  it  in  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  Amarylliddcece, 
where  he  has  given  the  following  remarks  upon  the  habits  and 
treatment  of  the  genus: — "  The  phycellas  have  been  found  dif- 
ficult to  cultivate,  because  they  are  often  set  in  peat,  though  they 
grow  naturally  in  a  sandy  or  strong  soil,  on  a  dry  rocky  substra- 
tum, and  proper  rest  has  not  been  allowed  them.  They  should  be 
planted  in  a  light  soil,  well  drained,  and  be  left  dry  from  the 
moment  their  leaves  show  a  disposition  to  wither,  till  the  bulbs, 
on  examination,  show  a  disposition  to  put  out  fresh  fibres  at 
their  base.  The  old  fibres  in  this  genus  seem  always  to  perish 
before  the  plant  vegetates  again;  it  cannot  therefore  be  injurious, 
and  may  be  advantageous,  to  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the  ground 
when  the  leaves  perish,  and  set  them  again  when  they  are  dis- 
posed to  move.  They  will  be  preserved  best  when  at  rest  in 
dry  sand.  I  consider  that  phycellas  should  begin  to  grow  in 
February,  and  go  to  rest  in  August.  If  the  leaf  endures  later 
than  August,  they  should  have  six  months'  rest  before  they  are 
watered  again."  Their  habit  is  to  flower  after  the  leaves  have 
acquired  their  growth,  before  they  go  to  rest.  The  drawing 
was  taken  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  at  Knight's  Exotic 
Nursery.      (Bot.  Reg, yM3iVch.) 

Orchidacece. 

BIFRENA'RIA  LiuiU.  (so  named  in  allusion  to  the  double  strap  or  frtenum  that  connects  the 
pollen  masses  with  their  gland.) 
aurantiaca  Lindl.   OtAnge-colored  Bifrenaria.  A  stove  epiphyte ;  growing  sii  or  eight  inches 
high;  with  orange  colored  flowers  ;   a  native  of  Demarara.     Bot.  Eeg.,  1675. 

Pretty,  but  not  so  showy  as  many  others:  the  flowers  are  small, 
orange  colored,  mottled  with  brown  spots.  It  flowered  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  garden,  at  Chiswick.     (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM 
bifidum    Jiiibl.     liaie-lipped  Epidendrum.     An   epiphyte;  growing  three  feet  high ;  with 
white  and  purple   flowers;   appearing  in  July  ;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.     Bot.  Reg., 

1879. 

A  beautiful  species,  throwing  up  a  branched  stem  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  and  terminated  with  many  elegant  flowers, 
the  lip  veined  with  bright  purple.  Found  upon  the  branches  of 
trees  in  the  West  Indies.      {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Skinneri  Bateman  MSS.  Mr.  Skinner's  Epidendrum.  An  epiphyte  ;  growing  from  one  to 
two  feet  hich  ;  with  pale  purple  flowers  ;  appearing  in  January.  A  native  of  Guate- 
mala.    Bot.  Reg.,  1881. 

"  Among  the  most  free-flowering  of  its  tribe,  every  one  of 
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its  shoots,  both  great  and  small,  having  been  invariably  succeeded 
by  a  spike  of  flowers."  The  stem  is  slender  and  erect,  and 
terminated  by  a  spike  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pale  purple  flow- 
ers. Its  disposition  to  produce  them,  freely,  renders  it  a  valua- 
ble plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  was  introduced  in 
1835,  and  flowered  in  January,  1836.  A  species  which  we 
hope  will  soon  be  found  in  our  gardens.      (Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

ae'inuliini     Lindl.    Emulous  EpidendniTn.     A  stove  epiphyte  ;    growing  a  few  inches  high  ; 
with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  February  ;  a  native  of  Para.    Bot.  Reg.,  1898. 

"  Closely  allied  to  the  variable  E.  fragrans,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  pseudo  bulbs  being  oval,  and  not  tapered  to 
each  end."  Not  handsome,  but  of  a  delicate  character,  and  a 
tender  species.      [Bot.  Reg..,  Oct.) 

ONCrUIUM 
Lancerin«m    Lindl.     Mr.   Lance's  Oncidium.    A  stove   epiphyte  ;   growing  ahout  a  foot 
liish  ;   with   vellow,  chocolate  and  violet  flowers  ;  appearing  iu  June.     A  native  of  Suri- 
nam.   Bot.  Reg..  1887. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  tribe.  We  cannot  better 
give  a  description  of  it  than  by  copying  the  following  from  the 
Horticultural  Transactions.,  written  by  Dr.  Lindley.  "  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  a  short-branched  rigid  panicle,  elevated 
on  a  stalk  not  quite  as  long  as  the  longest  leaves;  it  is  about  six 
or  nine  inches  long,  and  densely  covered  with  flowers,  which 
sometimes  assume  a  corymbose,  sometimes  a  racemose  ar- 
rangement. The  flowers,  when  expanded,  measure  an  inch  and 
three  quarters,  from  the  tip  of  their  back  sepal  to  the  point  of 
their  lip:  they  emit  a  delicious  fragrance  resembling  that  of  the 
garden  pink.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  concave,  obtuse,  a  little 
waved,  and  greenish-yellow  at  the  edge,  bright  yellow  in  the 
middle,  and  I'egularly  marked  with  broad  bloches  of  crimson, 
which  run  together  near  the  base.  The  two  petals  are  similar 
to  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  bright  violet,  darkest  at  the  lower 
half;  at  the  base  it  is  prolonged  on  each  side  into  a  triangular 
tooth,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  base  there  are  three  nearly  equal 
tubercles,  which,  towards  the  column,  terminate  a  ridge  that 
gradually  lowers,  and  then  disappears  at  the  expanded  portion  of 
the  lip;  above  the  base  it  is  narrow,  and  then  extends  again  into 
a  broad,  thin,  light  purple,  somewhat  truncated  and  toothed  ex- 
tremity. The  column  has  an  oblique,  rounded,  ear-like  append- 
age on  each  side,  and  is  capped  by  a  rich  crimson  anther."  The 
leaves  are,  on  a  well  cultivated  plant,  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
the  flowers  on  one  spike  number  upwards  of  thirty. 

It  was  introduced  by  INIr.  Lance,  from  Surinam,  where  he 
found  it  growing  on  the  trunks  of  the  tamarind,  sapodilla,  and 
calabash  trees,  generally  preferring  them  to  any  others.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  brought  several  plants,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  various  collections,  including  that  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.      It  is  not  difficult  to   manage,  and  is  grown  in  the  So- 
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ciety's  garden,  in  a  house  facing  the  north:  the  plant  thrives  in 
a  mixture  of  sandy  peat,  potsherds  and  decayed  wood.  Dr. 
Lindley  remarks  that  sucli  an  "  acceptable  addition  to  the  hot- 
houses [of  England]  has  rarely  been  made."    (Bot.  Reg.,  ^"g-) 

iridifoliura    Lindl.    Pigmy   Oncidiiim.    A  stove  epiphyte:    growing  two  or  three  inches 
high  ;   with  yellow  flowers  ;  a  native  of  t-outh  America.    Bot.  Reg.  1911. 

A  curious  little  species,  common  in  many  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  America.  Descourtlitz  states  that  it  grows  exclusively  on 
the  branches  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  Its  small  size  will  ren- 
der it  only   desirable  to  make   up   a  collection.      [Bot.  Reg., 

Nov.) 

crispuiii    Lodd.    Cnrled-flcmercd  Oncidium.    A  stove  epiphyte;    crowing  two  feet  high; 
with  cliestnut-colored  fiovvers:  appearing  in  Jlay  ;  a  native  of  Brazil.    Bot.  Reg.,  1920. 

Another  splendid  species,  in  its  native  habitats  often  growing 
with  fifty  or  sixty  flowers  on  a  stalk.  It  has  not,  however,  ever 
produced  this  number  in  a  cultivated  state;  but  its  deep  chest- 
nut flowers,  of  a  large  size,  even  as  the  plant  flourishes  in  the 
English  gardens,  give  it  a  distinct  claim  upon  the  care  of  the 
cultivator.  Dr.  Lindley  enumerates  tvA'^lve  other  species  with 
which  he  is  acquainted,  which  have  not  yet  been  published. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

lunatum  Lindl.  Vte^centlipped  Oncidium.  A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  six  Inches  high  ; 
with  yellow  and  orange  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  Deinarara,  Bof.  Ree., 
1929. 

This  is  a  pretty  species,  somewhat  related  to  O.  Hai-risonid- 
num.  It  throws  up  a  slender,  erect  spike,  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  upon  which  appear  about  fifteen  flowers,  of  a  bright  yel- 
low, mottled  with  orange.  Introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges.      (Bot.  R^g--)  Feb.) 

CIRRHiE'./? 
tristis    L'utdU     Sad-colored  Cirrhia.     A   stove  epiphyte  ;   growing  a  foot  high  ;  w-ith  pur- 
plish flowers  ;   appearing  in  June  ;   a  native  of  Mexico.     Bot.  Reg.,  1889. 

Valuable  from  its  delicious  fragrance,  as  well  as  its  singular 
formed  lip  and  pendulous  flowing  habit.  The  flowers  appear  in 
dense  spikes.      (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

£PIME"DIUM  (an  old  name,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Media,  where  the  plant  was  reputed 
to  grow.) 
macrdnthum    Morren  Sc  Decaisne    Large-/io?r''rfrf  Epimedinm.   A  hardy  epiphyte  ;   growing 
a  foot  high  ;  with  pale  violet  flowers;  appearing  in  April;  a  native  of  Japan,     Bot.  Reg., 

1906. 

"A  very  sweet  scented  species."  The  plant  is  furnished 
with  trinerved  leaves,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  racemes.  It  is 
one  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  species  of  .Japanese  plants 
brought  to  Europe  by  Dr.  von  Siebold,  and  first  flowered  in 
the  conservatory  at  Ghent.  If  it  will  prove  hardy  in  our  cli- 
mate it  will  be  a  valuable  addition.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

ASPASIA     (Literally  I  embrace,  in  allusiun  to  the  manner  in  which  the  column  is  embraced 
bv  the  lahellum.) 
varieiiilta   Lindl.    Variegated  Aspasia.     A  stove  epiphyte  ;   growing  three  or  four  inches 
high  ;    with   variegated   flowers  ;  appearing  in  February  ;  a  native  of  South   America. 
Bot.  Keg.,  1907. 

"  Flowers  deliciously  sweet  in  the  morning."     The  pseudo 
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bulbs  throw  up  a  short  spike,  which  is  terminated  with  two  or 
three  elegant  variegated  flowers.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and, 
Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  should  be  in  every  collection.  There 
are  only  two  pubhshed  species  of  this  genus.       [Bot.    Reg., 

Nov.) 

WYA'XTUUS 
deitoideus    Liinll.    Tiiangular-?ipp«/  Flywnrt.    A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  about  a  foot 
high  ;  Hovvers  green   and  purple  ;  appearing  in   October  :  a  native  of  Deraarara.    Bot. 
Eeg.,  1896. 

This  is  a  fourth  species  of  this  curious  genus.  The  flowers 
are  drooping,  upon  a  terminal  spike,  and  exceedingly  handsome: 
the  lip  is  of  a  rich  purple  color,  with  a  dash  of  green  in  the 
centre.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Genera  and  Species  of  Orchideous 
Plants.,  published  in  1833,  attempted  to  remove  one  species, 
the  M.  cristatus,  into  the  genus  Catasetum;  but  from  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  he  then  possessed,  he  was  mistaken:  the  genus 
Myanthus  has  now  been  so  modified  as  to  include  that  species. 
Found  in  Demarara,  and  sent  to  England,  where  it  flowered  in 
the  collection  of  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Aighburgh,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1835.      (Bot.  Reg.,  October.) 

SCAPHYGLO'TTIS     Poppig.  et  Endlichcr  Cfrom  a  boat  and  a  tongue,  in  allusion  to  the  usual 
form  of  the  laliplhiin.j 
violicea    Liiull.     Violet  Bontlip.    A  stove  epiphyte  ;   growing  two  or  three  inches  high  ; 
with  rose  colored  flowers  ;  a  native  of  Ueuiurara.     Bet.  Reg.,  790]. 

Of  botanical  interest  only,  the  flowers  being  small  and  incon- 
spicuous. Imported  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  [Bot.  Reg., 
Oct.) 

lONO'PSlS  Kunlh.    (Literally  violct-face<t:  why  so  named  not  known.) 
tinera    LinM.    Delicate  lonopsis.    A  tender  stove  epiphyte  ;   with  white  and  violet  flow- 
ers ;  appearing  in  May  ;  a  native  of  Havana.     Bot.  Keg.,  1904. 

A  slender  delicate  plant  of  but  httle  beauty,  and  very  difficult 
to  cultivate.  The  genus  is  but  little  known,  as  the  plants  are  so 
tender  that  they  cannot  be  preserved  on  shipboard.  It  flowered 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

BRASSAVO'Lj? 
cordata    Liiidl.    Heart-?(;);)erf  Brassavola.  A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  si.x  inches  high  ;  with 
green  and  white  tlowers  ;  ajipearing  in  January  ;   a  native  of  Brazil.     Bot.  Reg.,  1914. 

A  species  not  possessing  any  great  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Dr. 
Lindley  remarks  that  "there  will  be  no  certainty  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  epiphytal  Orchidaceae  till  we  become  more  precisely  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  different  species  than  we  now 
are.  At  present  it  is  usual  to  consider  them  all  natives  of  damp 
shady  woods.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  is  only 
the  habit  of  some  of  them.  The  whole  genus  Brassavola,  for 
example,  grows  upon  stones  and  rocks,  never  upon  trees,  in  open 
forest  glades,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun."  These  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  many  other  orders,  in  which  many  of  the  different 
species  suffer  more  from  being  planted  in  situations  not  natural 
to  them  ia  their   native  habitats,  than  all  other  causes   together. 
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Too  frequently  plants  which  require  a  dry  and  sandy  soil  are 
planted  in  one  continually  saturated  with  water;  and  again,  those 
which  require  a  moist  situation  are  planted  in  a  dry  one;  and  so 
in  regard  to  light  and  shade.  We  might  enumerate  many  gene- 
rally cultivated  plants  which  are  mistreated  in  this  manner;  but 
we  pass  them  by,  advising  the  amateur  or  gardener  to  learn,  if 
possible,  the  habit  of  every  species  before  planting  them  out. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

PRESCO'TTM   Lindl.  (named  in  compliment  to  John  Prescott,  Esq.,  of  St.  Petersburgb,  a 
learned  and  indefatigable  botanist.) 
coloians     Lindl.    Piirjjlish  Prescottia.     An  herbaceons  stove  plant;   growing  a  foot  hieh  ; 
witb  ereenisb  flowers  ;   appearing  in  January  ;  cultivated   in  sandy  peat ;  a  native  of 
Brazil.     Bot.  Reg.,  1916. 

An  herbaceous  plant,  with  sohtary,  ovate,  oblong,  acuminate 
leaves,  and  dense  cylindrical  spikes  of  greenish-white  erect 
jfiowers.  It  grows  readily  in  sandy  peat,  flowering  in  its  season, 
and  dying  down  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Introduced  by 
the  Messrs.  Loddiges.      {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

CA'TTLEY.4 
intermedia   var.    pallida  Liyidl.    syn:  C.  intermedia    Graham  in  Bot.  Mag.    PA]e-fiowered 
intermediate  Cattleya.     A  stove  epipbyto  ;   growins;  six  incbes  bigh  ;   with  wbite  and 
crimson  flowers  ;   appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  Brazil.    Bot.  Reg.,  1919. 

Exceedingly  pretty,  as  indeed  is  the  original  species  of  this 
and  the  others  of  the  genus.  The  plant  throws  up  a  slender 
stem,  on  which  appear  two  pale  pink  or  blush  flowers,  the  lip 
elegantly  marked  with  crimson.  It  flowered  in  the  collection 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Dr.  Lindley  describes 
five  species  which  have  not  yet  been  figured,  and  part  of  which 
have  not  been  introduced;  C.  bicolor  and  coccinea,  he  states, 
are  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  C.  labiata  and  C.  Loddigesn.  It 
grows  equally  weh  in  its  native  country,  "  on  the  sea-beaten 
rock  and  the  moss-covered  tree,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest." 
(Bat.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

TRIGONCniUM  Lindl..  {Named  in  allusion   to   tbe   triangular  form  of  several   parts  ;  the 

sepals  form  a  three-cornered  cup  ;  tbe  gland  on  which  the  pollen  masses  rest  is  an  ob- 

tuse-anjjled  triangle,  and  tbe  stisma  is  a  triangular  excavation.) 

obtilsum  iJmrf^.    Blunt-pe«a/cf/ Trisonidium.     A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growina  six  incbes  high  ; 

witb  white  and  orange  colored  flowers;  appearing  in   August:  a  native  of  Demarara. 

Bot.  Reg.,  1923. 

A  species  of  a  free  flowering  habit,  and  easy  of  cultivation, 
but  not  freely  increased.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  upon  erect 
stems,  with  three  petals  disposed  in  a  triangular  form.  These 
stems  spring  from  a  rhizoma  connecting  two  pseudo  bulbs. 
Found  in  Demarara,  by  Mr.  CoUey,  in  18.34.    {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

BURLINGTO'NM  Lindl.  tDedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Burlington,  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished lady.) 
Candida  Lindl.     Snow-white  Burlinctonia.     A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  six  inches  high;  with 
wbite  flowers  ;  appearing  in  April;  a  native  of  Demerara.     Hot.  Heg.,  ]9'}7. 

"  The  vegetable  kingdom  comprehends  nothing  more  perfectly 
lovely  than  the  delicate  flowers  of  this  plant,  in  which  not  a  tinge 
of  color  sullies  the  snow-white  transparency  of  the  petals,  unless 
it  be  a  faint  dash  of  straw  color  on  the  lip."  The  flowers  ap- 
pear on  pendulous  racemes,  five  on  each,  and  are,  in  truth,  from 
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their  pearly  whiteness  and  graceful  form,  objects  of  most  sur- 
passing loveliness.  It  is  a  native  of  Demarara,  was  imported 
by  Mr.  Bateman,  and  flowered  in  his  rich  collection  at  Knyp- 
ersley,  in  April,  1835. 

The  genus  Burlingtonm  comprehends  five  species,  "each  of 
which  vies  w-ith  the  other  in  loveliness;  one  of  them,  B.  venus- 
ta,  a  native  of  Brazil,  may  be  literally  said  to  sink  beneath  its 
long  heavy  clusters  of  snow-white  blossoms,  just  tinged  with 
pink;  a  second,  seated  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  cedrela 
tree,  perfumes  the  forests  of  the  same  country  with  the  odors  of 
jonquils, — it  is  the  B.  fragrans;  while  a  third,  B.  rubescens, 
delicately  spotted  with  rose  color,  inhabits  the  trunks  of  the  cala- 
bash tree,  in  the  mission  of  Surimaguas,  in  the  province  of  Mag- 
nas,  the  hottest  part  of  Peru,  and  is  loaded  with  blossoms  all  the 
year  long;  and  the  fourth,  B.  rigida,  with  many  peculiarities, 
breathes  the  odor  of  the  violet."  Only  the  latter  of  them  is 
yet  in  the  collections  of  Britain,  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  possess- 
ing living  plants.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 

SPIRA'NTHES  (in  allusion  to  the  spiral  manner  in  which  the  flowers  of  many  species  are 
arranged.) 
bracteosa  Lindl.    'Lons-hracted  Lady's  Traces.    A  stove  herbaceous  plant;  growing  a  foot 
high;  with  yellow  flowers  ;  appearing  in  May.    Bot.  Reg.,  1934. 

Interesting,  but  by  no  means  showy.  The  flowers  appear  on 
a  long  spike,  and  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  Introduced  from 
Saint  Catherine's,  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.    [Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

CB.YSIS  Lindl.  (from   XiJo-ij,  a  melting.     The  pollen  masses  of  this  plant  are,  as  it  were, 
fused  together.) 
nurea.  Lindl.  Golden-foicered  Chysis.    A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  two  feet  high  ;  with  yel- 
low flowers;   appearing  in   June;  cultivated  in  turfy  peat  and  potsherds ;  a  native  of 
Venezuela.    Bot.  Keg.,  1937. 

Another  splendid  plant  of  this  order.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  showy,  of  a  deep  golden  yellow^,  and  the  lip  veined  with 
crimson;  the  racemes,  upon  which  they  are  produced,  are  pen- 
dulous, often  bearing  ten  flowers  on  each.  It  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Henchman,  (collector  for  H.  Lowe  &  Co.,)  in  Venezu- 
ela, where  he  describes  it  as  "growing  suspended  from  the 
lateral  branches  of  trees,  so  that  its  pseudo  bulbs,  which,  in  their 
growing  state,  are  uncommonly  brittle,  hang  downwards,  and  wave 
in  the  wind,  which  would  otherwise  be  sufficient  to  break  them." 
It  flourishes  in  pots  of  turfy  peat  and  potsherds,  suspended  from 
the  rafters  of  the  stove.  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co.  have  a  good  stock 
of  the  plants  for  sale.      (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

BOLBOPHYIjLUM  Thouars  (from  holhox,  a  bulb,  and  pliyllon,  a  leaf,  in  allusion  to  the  leaves 
universally  arising  from  a  bulb-like  stem  or  pseudo-bulb.) 
barbigerum  Lindl.    Bearded  fiolbopliyllum.     A  stovr  epiphyte  ;  growing  three  or  four  inches 
high  ;  with  red  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June;  a  native  of  Sierra  Lcona.    IJot.  Reg.,  19-12. 

A  most  curious  and  remarkable  plant,  which.  Dr.  Lindley 
states,  "  a  drawing  is  altogether  incapable  of  representing,"  so 
strange  a  conformation  exists  in  this  species,  and  which  can  only 
be  "  evident  in  the  course  of  the  following  description:" 
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"  The  number  of  flowers  in  each  raceme  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
The  bracts  are,  for  the  size  of  the  flowers,  rather  large,  round,  ovate, 
a  little  stem-clasping,  very  pale  green,  and  stained  with  crimson  at  the 
points  ....  The  lip  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  organs  known 
even  among  orchidaceous  plants;  it  is  a  long,  narrow,  flexuous,  sharp- 
pointed  body,  closely  covered  with  a  yellow  felt ;  just  Avithin  its  point 
there  is  a  deep  purple  beard  of  exceedingly  fine  compact  hairs;  on  the 
under  side,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point  of  the  lip,  is  another  such 
beard;  and,  besides,  there  is,  at  the  end  of  the  lip,  a  brush,  consisting 
of  very  long  purple  threads,  so  excessively  delicate  that  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  the  air  sets  them  in  motion,  when  they  wave  gently  to 
and  fro  like  a  tuft  of  threads  cut  from  a  spider's  web.  Of  the  last 
mentioned  hairs,  some  are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  others  ter- 
minate in  an  oblong  club,  so  that,  when  the  hairs  are  waving  in  the  air, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  ever  at  rest,  a  part  float  along  grace- 
fully and  slowly,  Avhile  the  others  are  impelled,  by  the  weight  of  their 
glandular  extremities,  to  a  more  rapid  oscillation."  Nor  is  this  all;  the 
lip  itself,  with  its  yellow  felt,  its  two  beards,  and  its  long  purple  brushes, 
is  articulated  with  the  column  by  such  a  very  nice  joint,  that  to  breathe 
upon  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  rocking  movement,  so  conspicuous  and. 
protracted,  that  one  is  really  tempted  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
something  of  an  animal  nature  infused  into  the  most  unplant-like  pro- 
duction." 

Messrs.  Loddiges  possess  it  and  another  species  with  similar 
habits.      {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Of  the  plants  enumerated  under  this  order,  Epidendrum  Skin- 
neri,  Oncidium  LancednM?)i.  and  crispum,  CirrhaeVt  tristis,  As- 
pasia  variegata,  Burlingtonia  Candida,  Chysis  aurea  and  Bolbo- 
phyllum  barbigerum,  are  the  most  remarkable  and  splendid. 

IjilidcecB. 

SCI'LLA 
Cupanidna  Romer  et  Schultz.  syn  :  Ornithogalum  Cffiriileum  Rafancsque.  Ciipani's  Squitl.   A 
hardy  bulb;   growing  two  feet  high  ;  with  purplish  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native 
of  Sicily.    Bot.  Reg.,  1878. 

"  A  great  rarity  "...  in  Britain.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  similar  to  the  ornithogalums;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purple, 
and  appear  on  corymbose  spikes;  the  pistils  are  bright  blue, 
which  contrast  prettily  with  the  purple  petals.  A  good  acquisi- 
tion to  our  limited  number  of  hardy  June  flowering  bulbs.  [Bot. 
Reg.,  July.) 

TU'CCA 
draconis  Hain.    Dragon-tree-lfaved  Adam's  Needle.     A  liardy  (?)  evergreen  plant  :  growinp 
nine  or  ten  feet  liieh  :  with  white  flowers  :   appearing  from  May  to  August :  a  native  of 
North  Carolina.     Bot.  Keg.,  1894. 

"  The  most  stately  of  the  genus."  It  grows  along  the  sea- 
shore of  North  and  South  Carolina,  intermixed  with  the  Y.  glo- 
riosa.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  "  what  may  be  species  and 
what  varieties  of  this  noble  genus,  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
botanical  information,  impossible  to  say."  We  have  ourselves 
plants  raised  from  seeds  of  what  we  received  as  the  gloriosa, 
which  exhibit  great  variation  in  their  habit;  some  of  the  leaves 
are  erect  and  rigid,  others  thin  and  flaccid.  The  flowers  of  the 
present  plant  are  distinguished  by  their  spreading  petals,  the  seg- 
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ments,  instead  of  remaining  closed  in  a  globose  manner,  as  in 
most  others,  expanding  till  they  diverge  from  the  flower  stalk  at 
nearly  a  right  angle. 

Y.  filamentosa  has  stood  our  winters  unprotected;  and  the  past 
season  we  left  out  a  seedling  plant  which  we  suppose  to  be  gloriosa 
or  draconis,  which  has  been  uninjured:  probably  if  they  were 
planted  on  dry  or  rocky  places  there  would  be  scarcely  any  dan- 
ger of  their  being  destroyed.  No  plants  have  a  more  striking 
appearance  than  theSe;  and  as  they  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
or  procured  at  the  nurseries,  at  a  reasonable  price,  we  hope  to 
see  them  generally  cultivated.  They  are  elegant  ornaments  of 
the  green-house.      [Bat.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

Ji^ccida    Ilaip.    Weak-/f07;cd  Adam's  Needle.     A  hardy  (?)  perennial  plant ;   growing  two 
or  three  feet  high  ;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  July.    Bot.  Reg.,  1895. 

Distinct  from  the  above,  it  being  of  a  stemless  habit.  Its 
native  country  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  North 
America.  This  and  all  the  species  grow  in  a  sandy  soil,  gener- 
ally upon  the  sea-shore.      (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

NECTAROSCO'RDIUM    Lindl.  (From  nectar,  honey,  and  skordom,  garlic,  in  allusion  to  the 
honey  pores  in  the  flowers, 
siculum   Guss.    Sicilian  Uimcij-^AxWc.     A  hardy  bulbous  plant;     growing  two  feet  high; 
with  purple  flowers;  appearinsr  in  May  and  June;  propagated  by  seeds  and  offsets;  a 
native  of  Sicily.    Bot.  Reg.,  1913. 

A  handsome  bulbous  plant,  with  an  umbellate  head  of  nume- 
rous large  pendulous  flowers,  purple  on  the  inner  side  and  green- 
ish-red on  the  outer.  It  has  been  heretofore  referred  to  the  genus 
.^'llium,  but  now  constitutes  a  new  genus.  Perfectly  hardy  in 
England,  and,  being  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sicily, 
may  prove  so  in  our  climate;  at  least,  it  can  be  preserved  in  a 
cellar  or  frame.      [Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

TRITELE'IA 

uniflora  Livill.   One-fowered  Triteleia.     A  frame  bulbous  plant ;  growing  six  inches  high  ; 
with  blue  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June.    A  native  of  Mendoza.    Bot.  Reg.,  1021. 

A  bulbous  plant,  with  slender  one-flowered  scapes  of  pale  blue 
blossoms  of  a  starry  form,  smelling  powerfully  of  garlic,  not  pos- 
sessing much  beauty.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Gillies  in  Mendoza. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Rhododendron  Cunninghdm'i. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  species 
which  has  flowered  in  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  Ep- 
VOL.   III. ISfO.  VI.  30 
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som,  and  which  is  said  to  surpass  even  the  old  J?,  arboreum  in  the  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  color  of  its  flowei's.  It  was  probably  raised 
from  seeds.  The  Messrs.  Young  have  also  a  number  of  hybrid  rhodo- 
dendrons of  their  own  production. — (Fax.  Mag.  Bot.) 

Neio  mode  of  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Hogg,  described  at  p.  248,  in  Vol.  II. — A  new  appara- 
tus for  heating  by  hot  water  is  described,  and  illustrated  with  cuts,  in 
Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  March.  The  boiler  is  composed  of 
a  double  cone  of  tin  or  copper,  in  shape  nearly  resembling  a  sugar  loaf, 
with  the  top  cut  off.  The  inner  cone  is  the  furnace,  the  space  between 
that  and  the  outer  form  the  boiler;  so  that  a  thin  shell  of  water, 
about  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  surrounds  the  fire. 
From  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  issue  two  pipes,  fitted  with 
union  joints;  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  joint  with  the  boiler  is  a  small 
steam-pipe,  connected  with  a  valve.  The  chimney  is  detached  from 
the  furnace,  fitting  on  to  it  like  the  lid  of  a  pot,  and  moveable,  to  allow 
the  fuel  to  be  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  chimney  are  a  circular  plate  of  strong  iron,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  opening  of  the  furnace,  suspended  by  three  rods,  over  the  fire,  and 
causing  the  flame  to  play  against  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  the  draft  tak- 
ing place  all  around  it,  and  a  deep  rim  of  sheet  iron  about  three  inches 
broad,  in  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  attached,  at  its  upper  edge,  to  the 
lid,  but  leaving  a  space  of  about  one  and  a  half  inch  between  itself  and 
the  circular  plate  or  damper. 

The  boiler  is  placed  on  a  ring  of  iron,  rather  broader  than  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  which  is  attached  to  a  square  frame  of  wrought  iron,  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  brick  work.  The  grate  rests  on  one  or  more 
brackets,  (as  in  the  common  cylinder  stoves,)  and  is  let  down  with  a 
hook  when  it  is  required  to  clear  the  furnace. 

The  circulation  of  the  water  is  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  generally 
in  use.  It  is  described  as  follows  : — "  The  pipe  from  the  upper  union 
joint  of  the  boiler  enters  the  lower  side  of  the  cast-iron  pipe,  (a  few 
inches  from  the  boiler,)  and  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  range  of 
iron  pipes,  a  lead  pipe,  also  from  the  lower  side  of  the  iron  pipe,  en- 
ters the  top  of  the  reservoir.  A  strong  cask  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
I'eservoir  as  well  as  anything,  though  an  iron  tank  or  close  cistern  of 
very  thin  copper  would  be  more  durable.  From  the  lower  side  of  this 
reservoir  another  lead  pipe  enters  the  union  joint  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  ;  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Avhole  system  of  heating  pipes,  there 
is  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe  a  small  air-pipe,  where  the  other 
extremity  is  turned  over  into  the  supply  cistern,  so  that  any  water  casu- 
ally thrown  there  is  returned  into  that  cistern.  The  supply  cistern,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  not  lower  than  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe,  is  placed 
over  the  reservoir,  and  communicates  with  it'  by  a  small  pipe  entering 
the  reservoir  at  the  bottom.  The  steam-valve  is  placed  just  above  the 
supply  cistern,  having  a  small  basin  or  funnel  round  it,  like  those  of  the 
escape-pipe  of  steam-vessel  boilers,  so  that  water  thrown  out,  or  con- 
densed steam,  may  fall  into  the  supply-cistern.  This  escape  of  water 
or  steam,  however,  can  only  take  place  when  the  water  boils,  which, 
if  the  boiler  be  properly  proportioned  to  its  work,  can  rarely  take 
place.  It  is,  however,  a  precaution  which  could  not  be  safely  omitted, 
though  the  danger  of  water  being  thrown  out,  there,  is  best  obviated  by 
loading  the  water  with  a  small  weight  of  two  or  three  ounces,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  on  the  square  inch.  The  apparatus  being  filled 
through  the  supply-cistern,  the  water  enters  the  reservoir,  and  thence 
fills  both  boiler  and  pipes,  the  air  escaping  from  the  air-pipe,  until  the 
water  standing  in  the  bottom  of  the  supply-cistern  indicates  that  all  is 
full.    The  fire  being  then  lighted,  the  heated  water  flows  into  the  iron 
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pipes,  and  thence  into  the  reservoir,  till  all,  haA^ing  received  one  change 
of  heat,  passes  again  through  the  boiler,  acquiring  a  fresh  heat,  till  all 
is  ready  boiling.  When  the  fire  declines  a  counter  current  takes  place; 
the  hot  water  from  the  reservoir  rises  to  the  pipes,  where,  as  it  cools,  it 
descends  into  the  boiler,  and  thence  into  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
till  ail  be  cool  again — having  rendered  up  its  heat  into  the  pit  or  house." 

It  can  be  applied  to  the  heating  of  pits  of  every  description,  as  well 
as  green-houses,  stoves,  Stc.  &,c.  Engravings  are  annexed,  illustrating 
the  mode  of  applying  this  system  to  the  former. 

The  proportions  for  constructing  the  boilers  are  also  given:  they  are 
numbered  from  1  to  4.  Nos.  1  and  2  have  only  been  tried,  and  are  of 
the  following  dimensions: — No.  1,  upper  diameter,  six  inches;  lower 
diameter,  nine  inches;  perpendicular  height,  eighteen  inches;  thickness 
of  water  in  boiler,  one  and  a  half  inch;  diameter  of  communication 
pipes,  one  and  a  quarter  inch;  diameter  of  chimney,  three  inches. 
No.  2,  upper  diameter,  six  inches;  Jower  do.,  ten  inches;  perpendicu- 
lar, twenty  .inches;  thickness  of  water  in  boiler,  one  and  a  half  inch; 
diameter  of  communication  pipes,  one  and  a  half  inch;  diameter  of 
chimney,  three  and  a  half  inches.  No.  1  is  probably  the  smallest  size 
generally  serviceable:  the  whole  quantity  of  water  heated  is  about 
thirty  gallons,  and  the  apparatus  of  this  size  will  amply  suffice  for  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  glass. 

No  estimate  is  given  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  apparatus. 

Of  the  value  of  this  mode  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Hogg  we  are 
not  able  to  state  from  this  description.  It  is  much  more  complicated, 
and  will,  from  this  circumstance,  not  be  so  likely  to  be  adopted. — Cond. 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 


Mr.  Walker's  Tulip  Show. — The  first  public  tulip  show  ever  made  in 
New  England,  was  to  take  place  just  as  the  present  number  was  going 
to  press,  at  Mr.  Walker's  garden,  in  Roxbury.  According  to  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  newspapers,  we  anticipate  that  amateurs  and  connois- 
seurs of  this  truly  magnificent  flower  will  have  a  fine  treat  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  bed.  We  shall  endeavor,  by  all  means,  to  call  and  see 
it,  and  shall  probably,  in  our  next,  give  our  readers  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  same. — Cond. 

Gentikna  acaulis. — This  lovely  little  plant  has  been  in  bloom,  in  all 
its  elegance,  in  our  garden,  the  past  month.  Three  or  four  of  its  ultra- 
marine flowers  were  expanded  at  one  time,  upon  a  very  small  plant, 
presenting  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most  attractive  sights  that  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  witness  for  a  long  period.  Why  is  it  that  we  do 
not  oftener  see  it  in  our  gardens?  It  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  flow- 
ered in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  unless  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  England  the  plants  are  extensively  used  as  an  edging  for  the 
flower  borders,  where  it  grows  with  amazing  luxuriance,  and  throws  up 
its  elegant  blossoms,  excelling  in  their  azure  and  metallic  tint  all  other  blue 
flowers.  G.  crinita,  with  its  fringed  corolla,  is  fine,  but  in  color  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  acaulis.  It  seems  to  prefer  a  damp,  par- 
tially shaded  situation,  not  exposed  to  great  variations  of  heat  and  dry- 
ness.    In  such  it  is  placed  in  our  garden,  and  although  the  plants  have 
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not  the  vigorous  appearance  they  have  in  England,  still  they  are  suffi- 
ciently so  to  produce  bloom.  We  shall  try  some  experiments  in  its 
culture  the  present  season,  and,  if  possible,  solve  the  reason  of  its  gen- 
erally puny  growth  and  sickly  character. — Id. 

Yiicca  fdamentbsa. — The  same  plant  of  this  species,  mentioned,  in 
cur  II,  p.  419,  as  having  stood  out,  during  several  winters,  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  Walker,  has  lived  through  the  past  one  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  leaf;  it  will  probably  throw  up  a  fine  spike  of  flowers. 

After  living  through  such  a  severe  winter,  which  has  killed  many  of 
our  most  common,  and,  generally  considered,  hardiest  plants,  not  injured 
in  tlie  least  for  many  years  previous,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  leaving 
it  out  hereafter. — Id. 

fhe  Neio  Zealand  Flax,  (Vhormium  tmax.) — A  few  seeds  of  this 
valuable  plant  have  l^een  kindly  sent  us  by  our  friend,  Wm.  P.  Jenny. 
Esq.,  of  Fairhaven.  The  seeds  were  also  accompanied  with  a  specimen 
of  the  raw  material.  Some  notice  of  this  plant  will  be  found  in  our  vol. 
II.  p.  192,  and  in  the  current  one  at  p.  8.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves 
but  it  may  be  grown  without  any  protection,  during  winter,  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States;  whether,  however,  it  will  endure  the  cold  of  the 
42''  of  latitude,  and  north  of  that,  we  are  in  doubt.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  the  parallels  of  the  35^ 
and  45*^  of  south  latitude.  The  French  have  succeeded  in  introducing 
it  into  their  colony  at  Algiers;  and  the  English  government,  aware  of 
the  value  of  this  plant,  the  superiority  of  its  Jlbre  to  the  common  flax, 
and  its  importance  to  her  agriculture,  have,  by  acts  of  the  legislature, 
encouraged  its  cultivation  in  Britain  as  well  as  in  her  colonies.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  the  52°  and  53°  of  latitude.  Prob- 
ably our  readers  recollect,  in  the  notice  of  the  plant,  in  vol.  II.  p.  192, 
that  our  correspondent  was  authorized  to  say  that  he  would  place  a  few 
plants  in  the  hands  of  any  gentleman  who  would  give  them  a  fair  trial, 
and  make  known  the  result.  We  will  also  cheerfully  distribute  our 
seeds  to  any  gentlemen  who  wall  do  the  same.  It  is  certainly  important 
to  know  whether  it  will  stand  our  winters  or  not.  The  superiority  of 
its  fibre  is  already  acknowledged.  Perhaps  by  protecting  the  plants, 
which  are  herbaceous,  tlie  first  and  second  years  that  they  are  set  out, 
with  a  slight  covering  of  straw  or  leaves,  they  would  acquire  such  a 
size  as  afterwards  to  stand  the  severity  of  the  winters.  It  is  worth 
trial.  Together  with  the  JTforus  multicaulis,  it  will  form  an  important 
article  in  our  agriculture. — Id. 

Sowing  large  Patches  of  Mignonette. — There  is  one  thing  you  ought 
to  suggest  to  your  readers,  viz.,  the  sowing  of  large  patches  or  beds  of 
mignonette:  generally  so  little  is  sown  as  to  be  almost  useless.  I  intend 
to  sow  it  profusely  this  sj)ring  in  my  garden.  In  the  little  front  and 
back  yards  of  a  city  dwelling  there  should  be  beds  of  it.  In  general 
fragrant  plants  are  not  as  much  cultivated  as  they  should  be. —  Yours, 
J.,  April  <20,  1837. 

Seven  Years'  Pumpkin. — A  correspondent  writes  us  under  a  late  date, 
thtit  this  famous  pumpkin  is  decidedly  superior,  for  making  pics,  to  the 
common  kind,  or  the  cocoanut  squash.  A  gentleman  planted  last  spring 
about  a  dozen  seeds,  or  less,  and,  although  the  season  was  so  unfavor- 
able to  all  kinds  of  vines,  particularly  squashes  and  pumpkins,  the  pro- 
duct was  astonishingly  great  and  well  ripened.  It  keeps  remarkably 
well,  though  not  as  long  as  some  may  suppose,  from  its  name;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  can  be  preserved  a  great  \vhile  longer  than  any  other, 
and  in  a  perfectly  sound  state,  W^e  have  been  presented  with  a  few 
seeds,  which  we  shall  try  the  present  season. — Cond. 

Origin  of  the  Hermitage  Vineyards. — The  origin  of  these  celebrated 
vineyards  is  quite  remarkable.  "  It  is  related  that  an  inhabitant  of  Con- 
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drieu  having  turned  hermit,  he  l)iiilt  himself  a  cell  on  an  uncultivated 
sterile  mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tain,  on  the  Rhone,  and  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  breaking  to  pieces  the  granite  rocks  around 
his  dwelling.  Having  planted  slips  from  Condrieu,  they  succeeded  per- 
fectly. His  example  excited  emulation,  and  valuable  vineyards  soon 
covered  the  stony  sides  of  the  mountain  from  which  the  Hermitage 
wines  are  still  raised."  The  site  is  a  southern  slope,  so  steep  as  to  re- 
quire walls  in  many  places  for  the  support  of  the  soil.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  Hermitage  vineyards,  according  to  Chaptal,  is  now  about 
2520  hectolitres,  (66,500  callous.)— c4.  J.  D. 

Importing  Plants  in  Glass  Cases. — Have  you  ever  tried  the  importa- 
tion of  plants  by  having  them  set  in  earth  in  glazed  boxes.''  The  indi- 
vidual expenses  would  undoubtedly  be  enhanced,  but  in  the  end  it 
would  not  cost  half  as  much.  Could  not  herbaceous  plants  be  received 
in  this  manner  ?     I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  tried  with  carnations.^ — J. 


Art.  hi.     Fulton  Market,  New  York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  per  bushel:  Kidney's,  75  cts.  to  $1.00  ;  com- 
mon, 62^  to  75  cts.  Turnips,  per  bushel:  Ruta  Baga,  75  cts.  to 
$1.00.  Onions,  per  bushel,  $2.00.  Beets,  caiTots  and  parsnips,  per 
bushel,  each,  $1.00.  Salsify,  per  bunch,  8  cts.  Horseradish,  per  doz. 
37^  cts.  Radishes,  per  bunch:  long,  4  to  10  cts;  turnip,  4  to  10 
cts.  Shallots,  per  bunch,  6  cts.  Leeks,  per  bunch,  6  cts.  Chives,  per 
bunch,  3  cts.  Cauliflowers,  each,  25  to  50  cts.  Lettuce,  per  dozen 
heads,  50  cts.  to  $1.00.  Dandelions,  per  half  peck,  18  3-4  cts.  Fet- 
tuccs,  per  half  peck,  12^  cts.  Cabbage  sprouts,  per  half  peck,  18 
3-4  cts.  Spinach,  per  half  peck,  12.^  to  18  3-4  cts.  Water  cresses, 
per  half  peck,  12.^  cts.  Rhubarb,  per  dozen  stalks,  (unblanched,) 
18  3-4  to  31i  cts.  Peas,  per  half  peck,  37^  cts.  Bush  beans,  per 
half  peck,  $1.00.  Artichokes,  per  dozen  heads,  $1.50.  Tomatoes, 
per  half  peck,  50  cts.  Asparagus,  per  bunch,  18  3-4  to  31i  cts. 
Pumpkins,  each,  25  to  50  cts.     Parsley,  per  bunch,  6  cts. 

Fruit.— Apples,  per  barrel:  New  York  Pippins,  $1.75  to  $2.00; 
Russets,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  French  Spitzemberg's,  $1.50.  Cranberries, 
per  half  peck,  $1.00.  JPine  apples,  each,  15  to  50  cts.  Oranges,  per 
doz.  37^  to  $1.00.  Lemons,  per  doz.  25  cts.  Cocoanuts,  each,  6i 
to  9  cts.  Yams,  per  pound,  5  cts.  Walnuts,  per  pound,  4  to  8  cts. 
Fil!)erts,  per  pound,  3  to  4  cts. 

Remarks. — Beets,  parsnips  and  carrots  are  scarce:  of  salsify  scarce- 
ly any.  Radishes  just  l)egin  to  come  in.  Cabbages  are  ([uite  gone. 
A  few  cauliflowers,  received  from  Charleston,  are  in  the  market,  but 
they  are  scarce.  Watercresses  very  plentiful.  Celery  and  squashes 
are  all  out  of  the  market.  Peas  and  string  beans  have  been  received 
in  considcral)le  quantities  from  Charleston.  Lettuces  are  generally  of 
inferior  quality.  What  artichokes  are  offered  have  been  received  from 
Charleston.  Spinach  and  asparagus  are  very  abundant.  Tomatoes 
have  come  to  hand  from  Matanzas,  and  are  sold  at  moderate  prices. 

Grapes  and  shaddocks  are  not  in  market.  Pears  are  gone.  No 
watermelons  yet  received.  Cucumbers  have  not  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Pine  apples  are  abundant. —  Yours,  J.  II.,  New  York,  May 
23,  1837. 
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Art.  IV.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes  : 

„  C  per  baiTcl,  . . .  . 

C«'»'"°"'rper  bushel,.... 

„,  C  per  barrel,    , 

Chenangoes,|j^^^.^^^^^^j^__ 

T-i    *       *   ^  pel"  barrel 

Eastport,jj^^,.^^^j,^, 

Nova  Scotia,  ^  IZj^^^ll, 
Turnips:  common, 

per  bushel, 

TTi        1    ^  per  barrel, 

French, -J  '      ,     ,    , 

(  per  bushel, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

whhe,  \  P^""  ''""'=^' 
New  Onions,  per  bunch,.  . 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  busliel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Salsify,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Scarlet  Short  top, 

Scarlet  Turnip, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages  :  per  dozen. 

Savoys, 1 

Drumhead, > 

Red, ) 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce',  per  head, 

Rhubarb,per  ))ound, 

Peas,  per  peck, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 

Cabbage  sprouts,  per  peck,.  . . 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, 


From 
$  cts. 


1  50 
50 

2  00 
75 

3  00 

1  00 

2  25 
75 

1  00 

1  50 
50 

2  50 

4 


6 
00 
00 
00 
12^ 
12 

6 

6 
20 
14 


To 


$  cts. 


1  75 
55 

2  50 
1  00 

1  25 

2  50 
1  00 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck,.  . , 

?age,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .  . . 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., .  . 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Winter  crookneck,  per  pound, 

West  India,  per  pound, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


Fruits, 


Apples,  dessert : 

^  <  per  barrel,,. . 

Common,  ^J^^^b^^lj^,^_ 

T>-     •       ^  per  barrel, 
P'PP'^^'Tper  bushel. 


N.,Y. 

T,        ,     C  per  barrel,. .  . 

^"•^^•^t^'h^er  bushel,... 

■oil-       *i  per  baiTel,.. 
Baldwins,  <  '       i     i    ? 
'  i  per  bushel,. 

Pears  : 

T,  ,  .       (  per  barrel,.  .. 
"'  I  per  bushel,.  .. 

Watermelons,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, . . 

Pine  Apples,  each, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Grapes:  (foreign,)  per  pound. 

White  Malaga, 

Purple  Malaga, 
Cucumbers,  each, 


Oranges 


5  per  box. 


per  dozen,. 


T  ^  per  box,. 

Lemons,  <  '        - 


From    To 
$  cts.  ^  cts 


Walnuts, 


per  dozen, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Caslana, 


6 
2 

m 


25 

17 

6 

6 

6 


2  00 

75 

2  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  50 
1  50 

25 

6  00 

17 

3 


3 

20 


20 
12 
12 


2  50 
1  00 
00 
00 
50 
25 
50 


4  00 
2  00 

50 
7  00 

25 
6 


25 

00 
50 
25 
37i 


Remarks.  A  more  favorable  season  than  the  last  has  tended  to 
stock  the  market  with  early  vegetables  of  excellent  quality  in  good 
time.  Some  of  the  first  sowings  of  beans,  and  various  kinds  of  vines, 
have  been  cut  oft',  from  the  present  heavy  rains;  but  we  anticipate  the 
receipt  of  a  crop  at  least  ten  days  sooner  than  last  year.  Potatoes  are 
growing  more  scarce,  and  will  probably  advance  somewhat  considerably 
on  the  present  rates:  there  have  been  but  few  arrivals  from  eastward; 
what  have  come  were  Chenangoes  from  Maine;  we  believe  an  order 
has  been  passed  in  Nova  Scotia,  prohibiting  their  exportation  from  that 
place;  if  so,  the  stock  will  be  unexpectedly  reduced,  and  the  principal 
resource  for  a  supply  will  be  cut  of!';  very  large  quantities  have  been 
received  from  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  N.  H.;  Eastports  are  nearly 
gone.     Flat  turnips  are  all  gone;  but  there  is  a  tolerable  supply  of  the 
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long  yellow  French.  Old  onions  are  exceedingly  scai'ce;  but  new  ones, 
of  very  fair  size,  are  now  received.  Radishes  are  very  abundant,  and 
of  h-mdsome  appearance. 

Cabbages  are  nearly  or  quite  all  gone,  as  are  also  cauliflowers.  Let- 
tuces now  come  in  of  first  rate  quality.  Rhubarb  is  as  abundant  as  we 
have  ever  known  it.  Spinach,  dandelions,  &.C.,  a  good  supply.  A  few 
peas  were  received  this  week  from  Philadelphia;  they  were  rather  small; 
they  will  undoubtedly  come  to  hand  in  considerable  quantities,  from 
New  York,  in  a  few  days.  Asparagus,  considering  the  earliness  of  the 
season,  comes  to  hand  plentifully,  and  of  good  size.  Of  West  India 
squashes  there  has  been  a  few  arrivals,  of  large  lots,  and  the  market  is 
just  now  overstocked,  so  much  so,  that  prices  have  fallen  considerably. 

The  fruit  market  continues  exceedingly  dull;  indeed,  for  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  more  so  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Undoubtedly 
the  pressure  of  the  times  has  had  a  sensible  effect  in  diminishing  the 
sales,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  luxuries, 
and  not  necessary  articles  of  food.  Of  apples  there  is  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply, and  of  excellent  quality:  it  has  not  probably  happened  during  sev- 
eral years  that  they  could  be  bought  as  cheap  in  the  month  of  May  as 
they  could  in  November;  but  such  is  the  fact  now.  The  finest  Bald- 
wins and  russets,  all  carefully  picked,  sound,  and  of  good  size,  can  be 
had  at  the  same  rate  as  they  were  purchased  for  in  the  fall,  soon  after 
the  gathering  of  the  crop.  Pears  are  about  gone;  we  believe  the  last 
were  disposed  of  this  week.  Watermelons  continue  to  come  to  hand 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  prices  have  now  become  moderate.  Pine 
apples  are  unusually  plenty  for  the  time  of  the  year;  the  arrivals  have 
been  some  weeks  earlier  than  heretofore.  Cucumbers  have  come  to 
hand  the  past  fortnight  somewhat  more  freely,  and  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  prices.  Cocoanuts  are  now  quite  an  article  of  trade;  large 
quantities  are  brought  here  and  sold,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  them  hereafter.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  rather  scarce;  West 
India  oranges,  of  fine  size,  command  the  prices  per  doz.  in  our  quota- 
tions. Walnuts  are  yet  plentiful. —  Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  May  23d, 
1837. 
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FOR   JUNE. 

Up  to  the  date  we  now  write,  (May  24,)  the  weather  has  been  rather 
cold  and  chilly,  and  easterly  winds  prevail;  these,  with  an  abundance 
of  rain,  which  has  flooded  all  low  land,  will  destroy  many  seeds  which 
have  been  already  committed  to  the  soil.  Squashes,  cucumbers,  Lima 
beans,  and  sweet  corn,  vegetables,  which  are  almost  invariably  planted 
too  soon,  will  be  destroyed  in  many  instances.  We  wish  we  could 
convince  both  gentlemen  and  amateur  gardeners  that  such  early  plant- 
ing as  is  generally  practised  in  New  England  is  not  so  favorable  to 
many,  indeed  most,  crops,  as  if  made  later  in  the  season.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  kinds,  the  surest  time  to  plant  to  have  the  seeds 
vegetate  well,  and  sufficiently  early  to  procure  a  good  crop,  is  about 
the  first  of  June.  Lima  beans  ivilt  not  vegetate  until  the  ground  is 
warm,  and  so  with  regard  to  cucumbers  antl  siiuashes.  As  agricultural 
information  is  diffused,  the  prejudices  in  favor  of  such  early  planting, 
now  in  practice,  will  give  way,  and  the  more  natural  one,  of  sowing 
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when  the  earth  is  in  a  state  to  receive  seeds,  and  the  air  warm  enough 
to  cause  them  to  start  into  life  and  vigor  at  once  will  be  adopted. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last,  p.  186,  in  a  few  seasonable  hints  to  the 
florist,  that  there  would  be  yet  sufficient  time  to  sow  nearly  every  vari- 
ety of  seed:  we  say  every,  because  they  do  not  number  more  than  six 
or  eight,  which,  of  necessity,  require  to  be  planted  sooner.  From 
now  till  the  10th  or  the  15th  of  the  month,  sowings  made  w'lW  do  well 
and  flower  abundantly  ;  and  for  fall  flowering,  such  as  the  candy  tuft, 
&c.  should  be  planted  about  the  25th,  or  not  until  the  1st  of  July.  The 
flower  borders  will  now  begin  to  pi-esent  a  gay  aspect ;  and  if  there  is 
a  good  assortment  of  perennials,  the  same  smiling  appearance  may  be 
kept  up  the  whole  season. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines,  in  the  grapery,  Avill  now  be  swelling  their  fruit;  syringe 
frequently,  and  cut  away  the  supei-fluous  leaves  and  branches,  to  admit 
all  the  light  and  air  possible.  Those  in  the  open  garden  begin  to  push 
rapidly. 

Strawberry  beds  will  need  looking  to,  the  weeds  and  grass  kept  out, 
and  if  in  rows  at  some  distance,  short  hay  or  light  straw  should  be  laid 
each  side,  for  the  trusses  to  fall  upon,  and  keep  the  fruit  from  being 
spattered  with  the  earth. 

Chafting  may  yet  be  performed. 

Peach  and  other  fruit  trees,  in  pots,  should  be  watered  with  liquid 
manure. 

Gooseberry  bushes:  look  after  these,  that  the  caterpillars  may  not  de- 
stroy them. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  roots :  this  month  may  be  considered  as  the  proper  one  for 
planting  out  dahlias.  From  the  1st  to  the  25th,  or  even  to  July,  may 
be  stated  as  by  no  means  too  late  to  procure  a  good  bloom.  (See 
p.  200.) 

Jinnuals:  continue  to  sow  all  sorts  ;  transplant  out  those  which 
have  been  grown  in  pots. 

Tulips  will  be  now  in  bloom;  they  should  be  shaded,  to  prolong  their 
flowering. 

Rose  bushes,  now  pruned  in,  short,  will  push  new  shoots,  which  will 
produce  flowers  a  fortnight  later  than  if  it  had  not  been  done. 

Perennials  and  biennials  should  be  planted  this  month.  They  will 
flower  generally  if  planted  later,  but  by  timely  sowings  they  will  stand 
the  cold  of  winter  much  better. 

Amaryllises,  ixias,  gladioluses,  and  similar  bulbs  done  blooming, 
should  be  sparingly  watered,  and  soon  set  at  rest. 

Ericas  should  be  now  propagated. 

Geraniums  should  be  propagated  this  month. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  divided,  and  planted  in  small  pots. 

Camellias  should  now  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  shady  place. 

The  green-house. — Remove  all  kinds  of  roses,  geraniums,  &c;  &c. 
into  the  open  air,  and  let  air  circulate  freely  through  the  house.  Such 
plants  as  are  left  in  should  be  duly  attended  with  water.  Sec.  Look  out 
for  the  red  spider  and  the  aphis,  and  apply  the  requisite  cures. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  plants,  raised  in  pots  or  boxes,  should  be  transplanted  into 
small  beds,  that  they  may  acquire  strength  and  size  before  their  final 
setting  out. 

Cucumbers,  in  hot-beds,  should  have  an  abundance  of  air,  and  if  the 
heat  has  declined  too  much,  the  bed  should  have  a  new  lining. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      Some  Remarks  upon  the   Production  of  new  varieties 
of  Straivberries,  from  Seeds.     By  the  Conductor. 

We  have,  for  some  time,  had  in  view  an  article  on  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  of  strawberries  from  seed,  in  order 
that  our  gardens  might  be  supphed  with  what  is  at  present 
a  very  great  desideratum,  viz.  choice  kinds,  equalling,  if  not 
surpassing,  the  Keen's  seedling  in  size,  as  prolific  a  bearer,  and 
of  as  good  or  superior  flavor  to  that,  or  the  Downton  which  we 
have  always  considered  a  very  delicious  fruit,  but  partaking  of 
the  hardiness  of  the  mulberry  (or  pine,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,) 
the  early  Virginia,  and  similar  vigorous  growing  varieties,  pro- 
bably of  American  origin,  which  stand  our  severe  winters  with- 
out the  least  protection;  while  the  former  and  most  other  Eng- 
lish varieties,  which  have  obtained,  and,  undoubtedly,  justly,  a 
celebrated  reputation  among  the  horticulturists  of  Britain,  suffer 
from  the  long  duration  of  our  winters,  and,  in  most  instances, 
perish  from  their  intense  cold.  The  disappointment  which  cul- 
tivators have  been  subject  to,  since  the  introduction  of  the  fine 
European  kinds,  has  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  but  few  of 
the  once  remarkable  sorts,  compared  with  what  were  grown  two 
or  three  years  ago,  are  to  be  found  in  our  gardens.  Some  indi- 
viduals, with  more  prejudice  than  good  judgment,  have  de- 
nounced Keen's  seedling,  and  others  equally  excellent,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  garden;  and  if  the  former  was  rated 
according  to  its  general  product,  under  the  ordinary  care  given  to 
other  varieties,  and  planted  in  a  similar  soil,  we  are  not  confident 
but  it  would  come  under  that  class  of  fruits  which  some  au- 
thors have  styled  as  ^'-  outcasts.^^     But  two  or  three  instances 
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have  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  which  this  variety  has  grown 
vigorously  and  produced  its  fruit  in  perfection,  for  more  than  one 
season,  in  this  country.  Several  other  English  varieties  are 
equally  as  tender  as  the  Keen's  seedling,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  a  crop,  unless  protected  through  our  winters:  it  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  to  possess  a  variety  or  varieties  of 
equal  or  better  qualities  than  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
of  a  character  sufficiently  hardy  to  hve  through  the  most  rigo- 
rous cold  unhurt.  In  no  way  can  this  be  done  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  seed  acted  upon  by  the  pollen  of  the  various 
kinds. 

It  is  many  years  since  Messrs.  Knight,  Keen  and  others,  first 
produced  new  and  superior  varieties  to  those  previously  in  culti- 
vation; but  the  great  success  of  their  experiments,  which  were 
pursued  with  great  zeal,  led  them  to  continue  them,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  production  of  an  immense  number  of  new 
kinds,  but  of  which  only  ten  or  twelve  can  be  said  to  be  really 
worth  growing.  None  of  these  do  well  in  our  climate,  unless 
the  Downton,  which  may  be  an  exception,  although  it  does  not 
flourish  with  the  vigor  of  the  American  sorts,  but  produces  a 
fine  fruit,  and  the  vines  are  much  hardier  than  other  kinds.  The 
]\f ethven  castle  or  Methven  scarlet  is  a  large  and  tolerably  hardy 
strawberry,  but  it  is  very  destitute  of  flavor;  some  new  and  said 
to  be  very  remarkable  sorts  have  been  made  known  within  a 
year  or  two,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  their 
value  in  our  chmate  not  yet  ascertained:  when,  however,  we 
consider  the  great  difference  between  the  climate  of  this  country 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  any  of 
their  fine  varieties  will  ever  be  sufiiciently  hardy  to  stand  our 
winters. 

Convinced,  from  such  conclusions,  that  we  must  look  to  our 
own  gardens  for  hardy  varieties  of  strawberries,  we  attempted, 
about  four  years  since,  to  raise  a  number  of  plants  from  seeds, 
with  the  hope  of  selecting  some  one  or  two  which  would  pos- 
sess all  the  good  properties  of  a  strawberry,  and  of  a  character 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  winters  unprotected;  and  although 
at  the  present  moment  our  plants  have  not  been  fully  tested, 
they  have  so  far  that  we  are  assured  of  something  much  better 
than  any  of  our  previously  known  American  kinds,  and  we  are 
not  yet  certain  but  what  equally  as  fine  in  flavor  as  the  best 
English  varieties.  From  want  of  room  to  arrange  the  plants,  a 
year  has  been  lost  in  ascertaining  their  respective  merits;  but, 
another  season,  we  anticipate  a  show  of  some  very  superior  spe- 
cimens of  fruit. 

We  had  intended  to  give  some  hints  on  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  some  time  since,  in  order  that  amateurs  might  be 
induced  to  try  the  experiment  the  present  year;  but  as  we  have 
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been  prevented  by  the  quantity  of  other  information  on  hand, 
we  do  so  now,  in  order  that  preparations  may  be  made  for  next 
spring.  In  the  mean  time  much  can  be  done  by  encouraging 
such  plants  as  it  is  desirable  to  save  seed  from,  that  they  may  ac- 
quire strength  to  throw  up  large  trusses  of  blossoms,  and  conse- 
quently larger  and  superior  fruit. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  what  particular  varieties 
are  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  If  hardiness  is,  and  it  certain- 
ly should  be,  the  first  and  great  object  of  the  cultivator,  he  should 
endeavor,  if  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  plants,  to  procure  such 
as  are  suitable;  if  earliness  is  an  object,  that  kind  should  be  se- 
lected as  a  parent  whose  fruit  is  perfected  the  first  in  the  season; 
if  size  and  flavor  are  objects,  and  they  certainly  are,  next  to  har- 
diness, those  varieties  which  are  noted  for  these  characters  should 
be  chosen.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  raiser  of  new 
varieties  to  combine  all  these  properties  as  much  as  possible; 
that  is,  to  procure  hardy,  large,  and  superior  flavored  fruit:  earli- 
ness is  not  so  much  desired  as  the  other  qualities;  for  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bearing  season  is  advanced,  the  size  of  the  fruit  is 
lessened,  as  it  has  a  shorter  time  to  perfect  its  growth.  As  good 
varieties  to  breed  from,  we  would  mention  the  early  Virginia, 
Methven  scarlet,  and  mulberry  or  pine;  and  as  sorts  to  mix  with 
these,  the  Keen's  seedling,  old  pine,  and  Downton. 

Perhaps  the  following  intermixtures  would  produce  excellent 
varieties:  If  to  procure  a  hardy,  large  and  well  flavored  one, 
select  the  Methven  scarlet  for  one  of  the  parents;  let  this  be 
impregnated  with  the  Keen's  seedling,  and,  perhaps,  the  Down- 
ton.  We  have  before  remarked,  at  p.  101,  that  fertilization  can 
be  effected  with  at  least  two,  and,  perhaps,  more  kinds,  and 
combine  the  characters  of  both;  in  this  case  the  stigma  may  be 
impregnated  widi  one  variety,  which  may  be  tender,  to  impart 
its  flavor,  or  size,  or  both,  and  with  another  for  its  hardiness  or 
capability  of  withstanding  our  winters  unhurt.  Thus  the  early  Vir- 
ginia may  be  impregnated  with  the  Keen's  seedling  for  produc- 
tiveness, size,  and  firmness  of  flesh,  and  the  Downton  for  flavor; 
or  the  Keen's  seedling  may  be  impregnated  with  the  early  Vir- 
ginia for  hardiness,  and  the  Downton  for  flavor;  the  Methven 
scarlet,  which  is  hardier  than  any  other  of  the  large  English 
strawberries,  may  be  fertilized  with  the  Keen's  seedling  and  the 
Virginia,  or  the  mulberry:  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  intermix- 
tures, with  a  limited  number  of  sorts;  but  the  experiment  can 
be  tried  with  the  Chili,  roseberry,  Soulhborough,  melon, 
Wilmot's  superb,  Myatt's  new  pine,  &c. 

The  cultivator  who  is  desirous  of  raising  new  varieties  should 
now  prepare  his  bed  for  that  purpose,  by  cutting  away  all  super- 
fluous runners  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  encouraging  the  old 
plants  to  make  as  vigorous  a  growth  as  possible;  the  beds  should 
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be  watered  in  dry  weather  throughout  the  summer,  and  upon  the 
approach  of  autumn  top  dress  them  with  an  inch  or  two  of  old 
well  decomposed  manure;  the  Keen's  seedling  and  other  Eng- 
lish varieties,  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  will  need  a  covering 
of  leaves  or  straw,  to  protect  them  from  injury.  This  is  all 
that  need  be  done. 

When  the  spring  opens,  the  plants  should  be  looked  over  and 
divested  of  all  dry  or  decayed  leaves  ;  the  soil,  if  quite  rich, 
need  be  oniy  hoed,  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  loosen  the  surface, 
that  the  rain  can  penetrate  easier;  if  not,  however,  of  a  rich  na- 
ture, let  another  top  dressing  be  added.  It  is  after  this  that  the 
plants  will  require  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator; 
if  any  runners  make  their  appearance  before  the  trusses  of  fruit, 
they  should  be  cut  away  carefully;  when  the  flower  buds  appear, 
cut  away  all  the  trusses,  but  one  to  each  root;  and  as  soon  as 
the  buds  are  ready  to  expand,  let  them  be  taken  off  one  by  one, 
leaving  only  the  first  fruit,  (the  one  at  the  base  of  the  truss  of 
flowers;)  the  whole  strength  of  the  root  will  then  nourish  the  fruit 
that  is  left,  and  it  will  acquire  a  good  size;  if  the  weather  should 
prove  to  be  dry,  give  good  waterings  occasionally,  and  if  with 
liquid  manure,  so  much  the  belter.  No  other  care  is  requisite 
but  to  keep  the  runners  cut  away  until  the  fruit  is  gathered  for 
seed. 

But  we  come  to  the  impregnation  of  the  flowers.  As  soon 
as  the  first  bud  expands,  which  is  generally  the  one  at  the  base 
of  the  truss,  with  a  very  small,  sharp  pointed,  scissors,  cut  away 
the  anthers  which  are  situated  at,  and  around,  the  base  of  the  em- 
bryo fruit;  as  soon  as  this  is  done  tie  a  piece  of  gauze  over  the 
whole,  in  order  to  keep  the  bees  and  the  wind  from  carrying  the 
farina  of  other  flowers  to  the  stigma;  the  day  after  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  select  ihe  stamens  from  the  variety  or  varieties 
with  which  it  is  intended  to  fertilize  the  stigma,  always  taking 
them  from  a  healthy  and  vigorous  plant ^  and  a  ivell  formed  fruit: 
take  the  gauze  from  the  flower  to  be  impregnated,  and,  with  a 
camel's  hair  pencil,  apply  the  pollen  to  the  stigma,  being  very 
careful  to  touch  every  part,  or  an  ill  formed  fruit  might  be  the 
result;  tie  the  gauze  over  again  immediately,  and  all  is  finished. 
The  cultivator  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  embryo  fruit  should 
be  well  formed  and  not  depressed,  coxcomb-shaped,  or  unhand- 
somely formed  in  any  way  ;  otherwise  the  progeny  might  exhibit 
the  same  defect.  Be  careful  to  preserve  a  memorandum  of  the 
variety    or    varieties   with  which  every   plant  is   impregnated. 

All  the  fruits  for  seed  should  be  managed  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  when  they  are  picked  wash  out  the  seed  immediately, 
and  put  it  in  papers,  with  the  remarks  and  names  attached.  It 
may  remain  in  the  seed  room  until  February,  or  it  may  be  sown 
in  a  frame,  in  the  open  garden,  in  August,  which   method   some 
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growers  have  recommended;  for  our  own  part  we  prefer  keep- 
ing them  until  February  or  March,  and  then  sow  them  in  ))Ots  or 
pans,  in  the  green-house,  or  in  a  cold  frame.  Make  the  soil  rich  and 
fine  in  which  the  seed  is  sown,  and  keep  them  tolerably  moist 
until  they  vegetate,  which  will  be  in  from  one  to  four  months. 

When  the  plants  which  appeared  first  have  acquired  a  few 
rough  leaves,  take  them  out  of  the  seed  pans  or  boxes,  and  place 
them  in  small  pots,  one  in  each,  and  in  this  manner  proceed  un- 
til May,  when  the  whole  should  be  set  out  in  a  well  prepared 
bed,  placing  the  plants  at  a  good  distance  from  each  other,  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  fruit.  The  ground  should  be  made  tole- 
rably fine  and  quite  rich.  Manage  the  plants  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  old  beds,  and  keep  nearly  all  the  runners  cut  off  until  the 
first  fruit  has  appeared,  so  that  the  merit  of  a  seedling  may  be 
ascertained  before  it  is  propagated.  The  second  year  they  will 
produce  fruit,  when  all  their  properties  should  be  noted  down 
carefully,  and  those  which  are  of  a  superior  character  retained 
for  cultivation,  and  the  others  rooted  up  and  destroyed.  The 
second  year,  however,  will  not  always  thoroughly  test  the  char- 
acter of  a  fruit;  and  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  plants  bear  an- 
other season,  when  their  superior  strengih  and  vigorous  condition 
will  enable   them  to  produce  large  and   fine  sjiecimens   of  fruit. 

Almost  every  form,  color  and  property,  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  fruit;  some  will  be  fine  flavored  but  miserable  bearers;  some 
great  producers,  but  the  fruit  small;  some  with  very  large  fruit, 
but  without  any  flavor;  some  coxcomb-shaped,  others  long,  flat, 
round,  Stc;  some  smooth  on  the  surface,  others  with  the  seeds 
imbedded;  some  scarlet,  others  dark  red,  and  all  the  interme- 
diate shades  of  color;  and  a  great  variety  of  foliage  will  be 
shown:  the  grower,  when  summing  up  the  qualities  of  a  fruit, 
should  take  each  into  consideration,  and  give  them  their  due 
estimation.  As  a  standard  of  excellence,  a  fruit  should  possess 
nearly  the  following  properties:  vines  hardy,  capable  of  living 
through  our  winters  without  injury;  leaves  large,  not  so  nume- 
rous as  to  shade  the  fruit  too  much;  scapes  of  a  moderate  length, 
so  as  to  elevate  the  fruit  above  the  ground,  stout,  and  well 
branched,  with  numerous  peduncles  ;  floicers  large,  produced 
tolerably  early,  and  every  one  succeeded  by  a  well  shaped  fruit; 
fruit  large,  round  or  ovate,  well  formed,  of  a  good  color,  and 
polished  surface;  flesh  firm,  juicy,  scarlet,  without  a  core,  of  a 
brisk  rich  gratelld  flavor. 

The  principal  of  these  properties  may  be  thus  valued: — Har- 
diness of  the  vines,  3;  flavor,  3;  size,  2;  productiveness,  2; 
firmness  of  flesh,  2;  color,  1.  The  chance  of  raising  a  very 
su])erior  fruit  may  be  considered  as  one  to  five  hundred. 

When  the  grower  has  decided  which  to  save  and  which  to 
reject,  he  should   at  once   proceed   to   destroy  those  which  are 
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considered  as  not  worth  cultivating;  for  if  left  in  the  garden  they 
are  apt  to  be  transplanted  into  a  new  bed,  and  thus  confusion  may 
arise  among  the  varieties:  because  a  great  many  of  the  plants 
produce  good  fruit  is  no  reason  they  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
main. The  stock  of  fine  fruit  can  be  increased  to  any  extent  in 
a  year  or  two. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  at  this  time  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing amateurs  as  well  as  nurserymen  to  attempt  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  of  strawberries.  As  yet  the  plants  of  nearly  all 
the  kinds  in  cultivation  have  been  introduced  from  the  Eng- 
lish gardens,  and  are  not  suited  to  the  severity  of  our  ch- 
mate.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  strawberries  of  su- 
perior flavor  and  of  equal  size  to  any  ever  originated  by  English 
horticulturists  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
England  for  new  varieties. 


Art.  II.     Roses — new   Varieties. — By  An  Amateur. 

In  a  former  communication  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Feast,  of  this  city,  had  produced  a  large  number  of  new  varie- 
ties of  roses,  rhododendrons,  aizaleas,  &c.  Some  of  the  roses 
are  now  in  bloom,  and  many  of  them  may  be  deemed  valuable 
additions  to  our  floral  collections:  I  mean  additions,  for,  unlike 
many  new  things  with  which  we  are  blessed  from  year  to  year, 
by  our  friends  over  the  water,  they  are  distinct  from  all  other 
known  individuals — they  are  themselves  alone.  They  are  not 
old  plants  with  new  names  either,  as  very  many  neic  plants  turn 
out  to  be.  And,  by  the  way,  permit  me  to  digress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  you  an  instance  of  the  re- christening  of  plants, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  sales.  In  one  of  your 
numbers  of  last  winter,  a  correspondent,  writing  from  Philadel- 
phia, mentioned  the  monthly  cabbage  rose,  that  they  had  in 
Philadelphia,  in  such  terms  that  I  immediately  sent  to  the  person 
whom  I  guessed  was  the  writer,  for  the  monthly  cabbage  rose 
spoken  of,  referring  to  the  Magazine  for  the  description.  He 
sent  me  the  rose — and  what  do  you  think  it  proves  to  be?  Why, 
the  Gloria  de  Prance;  the  same  we  have  had  for  some  time,  and 
of  which  one  of  our  gardeners  (Mr.  John  Feast,)  had  an  abun- 
dance of  saleable  plants,   the  stock  of  which  he  got  from  Phila- 
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delphia.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it — the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
and  speak,  as  loud  as  full-blown  roses  can  speak,  for  themselves. 
Besides  which,  the  label  on  the  plant  which  I  received  bears 
this  inscription,  (in  the  hand-writing  of  the  person  of  whom  I  ob- 
tained it,  and  who  I  guess  to  be  the  author  of  the  article  above 
alluded  to  in  your  Magazine.)  The  label  is  "  Gloria  de  France, 
or  Monthly  cabbage."  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  object  of  giv- 
ing a  new  name  to  this  rose,  but  to  enable  the  person  to  sell  them 
to  those  who  had  them  before  under  another  name?  When  your 
Magazine  arrived  here  with  the  notice  of  the  monthly  cabbage, 
all  our  gardeners  and  many  amateurs  were  on  tiptoe  to  get  it.  I 
got  the  start  of  them  in  my  hurry  to  be  cheated,  and  saved  them 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  getting  what  they  already  possessed. 
The  rose  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  is  not  inappropriately  called  the 
monthly  cabbage;  but  its  other  and  well  known  name  should 
have  accompanied  the  new  one,  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  paying 
dearly  for  duplicates.  By  the  way,  the  monthly  cabbage  sells 
for  something  more  in  Philadelphia  than  the  Gloria  de  France, 
which  I  suppose  is  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  giving  it  a  new 
name. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Feast's  roses.  I  have  just  seen  six 
Ayrshire  roses,  four  pure  white  and  two  pink,  all  of  exquisite 
form,  and  very  double.  The  whites  are  pure  almost  as  snow, 
and  the  pinks  exquisitely  rich  and  bright.  But  the  greatest  ac- 
quisitions are  those  called  by  him  La  belle  Triumphe,  the  crim- 
son Ayrshire,  the  perpetual  Bourbon,  and  the  double  prairie 
rose.  La  belle  Triumphe  is  very  dark  crimson  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  growing  paler  towards  the  circumference,  till  it  gets 
quite  light  pink,  resembling  somewhat  the  flower  of  the  micro- 
phylla  rose.  It  is  very  double,  and  cabbage  form.  The  perpetu- 
al Bourbon  is  like  the  old  Bourbon  rose  in  form  and  color,  but  is  a 
perpetual  bloomer.  The  double  prairie  rose  was  produced  from 
the  seed  of  a  plant  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  wild  rose  of  the  west- 
ern prairies.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  of  the  richest  possible  crimson,  of  the  cabbage  form, 
and  when  fully  open  forms  a  perfect  goblet,  the  petals  forming  a  cup 
so  close  and  compact  that  it  will  hold  water.  In  the  centre  there  are 
a  few  imperfect  petals,  beautifully  striped  with  white  and  yellow. 
It  is  altogether  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  gardens.  vSome 
of  the  Ayrshire  roses  are  the  most  lovely  white  flowers  you  can 
imagine.  These  are  only  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  new  varie- 
ties of  Mr.  Feast's  roses;  but  they  are  so  very  striking,  that  I 
thought  I  would  attempt  a  description  of  them,  as  a  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  before  written  to  you.  I  ought  to  mention,  also, 
that  Mr.  John  Feast  has  a  very  large  collection  of  new  varieties 
(also  produced  by  cross  impregnation,)  of  roses,  rhododendrons, 
pelargoniums,  azaleas,  &c.  "  Last,  not  least,^^  permit  me  to 
mention  a  couple  of  roses  in  my  own   collection,  that  I  think 
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highly  of.  They  were  raised  from  seed  by  a  much  respected 
lady  of  South  Carolina,  now  deceased,  who  did  me  the  great  fa- 
vor of  sending  them  to  me,  and  for  which  favor  I  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently grateful  to  her  memory.  One  is  the  Herbemonti  gran- 
diflora,  a  very  tall  growing  plant,  deep  rich  pink  flowers,  double, 
and  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  only  fault  with  it  is  the  simulta- 
neous opening  of  nearly  all  the  buds,  thus  producing  a  mass  of 
bloom,  covering  the  plant  from  top  to  bottom,  (it  is  seven  feet 
high,)  and  thus  making  the  time  of  its  flowering  short,  only  about 
ten  days:  it  is  evidently  a  hybrid.  The  other  is  the  Herbemont 
musk  cluster.  The  flowers  are  double  the  size  of  the  common 
white  musk  cluster,  equally  white,  much  more  fragrant,  and 
the  plant  is  far  more  prolific  and  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Last 
year  my  plant  had  three  branches;  this  year  it  has  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  branches,  all  bearing  the  buds  of  large  clus- 
ters of  flowers.  Of  all  plants  I  ever  saw,  I  never  came  across 
so  thrifty  a  grower.  The  fragrance  is  so  profuse  that  it  fills  the 
air  for  fifty  yards  around.  This  plant  was  raised  from  seed  by 
the  late  Mrs.  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  sent  me 
the  original  plant,  retaining  only  a  few  cuttings  for  herself.  Like 
her  most  excellent  husband,  whose  writings  I  have  often  seen 
gracing  your  pages,  this  lady  was  passionately  fond  of  floricul- 
ture, and  produced  many  new  varieties  of  roses  and  other  plants. 
Among  them  she  produced  a  very  large  white  rose,  very  double, 
pure  white,  tall  growth,  and  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Three  times 
has  she  and  my  very  excellent  friend,  her  husband,  sent  me  cut- 
tings and  slips  of  it,  but  with  all  my  exertions  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  them  grow;  and  Mr.  Herbemont  informs  me  that 
he  has  also  failed  in  every  attempt  to  propagate  it,  by  budding, 
grafring,  layering,  &c.  1  do  not  however  despair  of  getting  it, 
as  Mr.  H.  will  persevere  in  his  trials  to  produce  a  rooted  plant. 
From  what  I  have  written,  you  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  the 
names  given  the  Herbemont  roses. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

An  Amateur. 
Baltimore .f  June  10,  1837. 


Art.  III.      Some  Account  of  Bartram^s  Botanic  Garden.     By 
Alexander  Gordon,  Botanical  Collector. 

Sir, — The  nature  of  my  pursuits,  leading  me  at  many  times 
to  parts  where  I  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  the  peri- 
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odicals  of  the  day,  I  have  therefore  to  inform  you  it  is  only 
recently  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  pages  of  your 
useful  and  admirably  conducted  Magazine.  It  will  at  all  times 
afford  me  great  pleasure  if  I  can  contribute  any  useful  matter  for 
its  pages.  In  the  first  place  I  shall  commence  with  a  subject, 
the  information  respecting  which  I  shall  give,  will,  I  am  assured, 
afford  you  great  satisfaction. 

Bartrani's  Botanic  Garden. — I  have  recently  visited  this  es- 
tablishment, which  must,  to  every  admirer  of  nature,  on  each 
successive  examination,  aflbrd  pleasure  and  delight.  In  your 
number  of  the  Magazine  for  this  month  you  deeply  regret  that 
the  Baltimore  rail-road,  at  present  constructing  in  its  vicinity, 
will  "  cut  up  the  grounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  destroy 
their  beauty,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  old  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  trees  which  ornament  the  place,  and  which 
have  so  long  served  as  a  memento  of  the  zealous  labors  of  the 
elder  Bartram  and  his  sons." 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  I  have  to  inform  you  such 
will  not  be  the  case.  The  Rail-Road  Company,  although  the 
law  permitted  them  to  do  so,  have,  with  a  degree  of  good  taste 
and  national  feeling  deserving  the  highest  commendation,  deter- 
mined to  leave  unmolested  the  whole  of  the  garden — a  determi- 
nation which  will  put  them  to  ten  thousand  dollars'  additional 
expense, — but  for  which  they  will  be  rewarded  with  the  grateful 
thanks  of  every  individual  who  has  experienced  the  gratification 
of  examining  the  numerous  and  gigantic  specimens  of  forest  trees 
and  shrubs  which  adorn  the  place. 

The  rail-road  is  now  constructing,  and  passes  through  part  of 
Col.  Carr's  grounds — but  as  it  was  occupied  only  as  a  nursery, 
it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  garden.  In  fact, .  from  the 
manner  in  which  Col.  C.  intends  to  lay  out  the  space  between 
his  house  and  the  rail-road,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  decided 
improvement,  and  add  another  feature  of  attraction  to  this  so 
deservedly  far-famed  establishment.* 

I  am  yours,  most  respectfully, 

Alexander  Gordon. 

Philadelphia^  June  20,  1837. 


*  Col.  Carr  informed  me  it  is  his  intention  to  dispose  of  the  j,'arden, 
on  condition  that  it  might  be  purchased  by  either  the  Philadelphia  Hor- 
ticultural Society  or  any  private  gentleman  who  would  preserve  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  grounds.  To  the  Philadelphia  Horticul- 
tural Society  Col.  Carr,  with  a  feeling  which  does  him  credit,  would 
make  a  sacrifice.  'Tis  sincerely  to  be  hojied  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  this  institution  will  avail  themselves  of  this  ojjportunity  to  obtain  a 
place  which,  as  far  as  respects  a  garden,  will  render  their  Society  un- 
paralleled by  any  other  in  America. 
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[We  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  hear  from  our  correspondent 
often:  for  the  above  gratifying  information  Mr.  Gordon  will 
please  accept  our  sincere  thanks. — Cond.l 


Art.  IV.  JVotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  xcith  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers:  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  Qd.  each. 

The  Horticidiural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs,  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
"Ranunculdcece. 

Z)ELPHI'NIUM 
var.  BarI6wit  (garden  variety)    Barlovv'a  Delphininm.    A  hardy  perennial  plant;  growing 
from  six  to  eiglit  feet  liigh;  with  blue  flowersj  appearing  in  summer;  increased  by  divis- 
ion of  the  root.    Bot.  Reg.,  1944. 
/delphinium  phoenicium  of  some  catalogues. 

This  is  a  very  splendid  double  variety  of  the  larkspur,  "  pre- 
senting to  the  eye,"  as  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  "  the  most  gor- 
geous mass  of  lapis-lazuli  blue  that  he  is  acquainted  with  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom."  Messrs.  Rollinsons,  of  Tooting,  from 
whose  garden  the  specimen  was  furnished,  from  which  the  draw- 
ing was  taken,  state  that  they  received  it  from  a  friend  in  Man- 
chester several  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Z)elphinium  Bar- 
lovvit,  and  they  believe  it  to  have  been  raised  by  a  florist  of  that 
name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester:  undoubtedly  it  is  a 
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hybrid  production,  and,  supposed,  between  D.  grandiflorum  and 
elatum,  it  partaking  in  its  growth  and  flowers  of  the  character  of 
both.  It  is  very  easy  of  cuhivation,  and  appears  to  flourish  in 
every  soil  and  situation.  Plants  of  it  remain  in  bloom  "throughout 
the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  the  principal  stems  sometimes  at- 
taining the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  much  branched." 
Messrs.  Rollinsons  have  disposed  of  plants  to  most  of  the  nurse- 
rymen in  Britain.  It  is  a  fine  variety,  being  of  a  deeper  and 
more  brilliant  blue  than  the  double  Chinese,  and  the  flowers  set 
together  more  thickly  upon  the  spikes.  We  received  a  plant 
from  England,  a  few  years  since,  under  this  name,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  died.  We  believe  it  is  not,  at  present,  in  any  of  the 
nurseries  or  private  gardens  in  this  country,  but  its  great  beauty 
should  claim  for  it  a  place  in  every  collection  of  elegant  plants, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  soon  introduced.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  as 
hardy  as  the  D.  montanum.      [Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

PapaverdcecB. 

CHRYSE'lS  ( C/iryseU,  a  celebrated  Homeric  beauty:  the  name  allusive  to  the  golden  color  of 
the  flowers, 
compacta   Lindl    Dwarf  Chryseis.     An  annual  plant;  growing  six  inches  high;  with  yel- 
low and  orange  flowers;  appearing  in  summer:  increusei'  by  seeds.     But.  Reg.,  1948. 

This  is  another  species  (?)  of  the  well  known  and  universal- 
ly admired  genus  Eschscholtzia,  which,  it  now  seems,  must  give 
way  to  that  of  Chryseis.  The  continual  changing  of  generic  and 
specific  names  of  plants  by  botanists  has  tended  to  create  great 
confusion  in  their  nomenclature,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
they  so  often  take  place.  That  there  have  been  errors,  both 
with  Linnaeus  and  his  followers,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  indeed, 
from  the  manner  in  which  many  plants  have  been  described,  from 
dried  specimens  alone,  it  must  have  been  impossible  not  to  have 
recorded  some  mistakes;  these,  however,  should  only  be  cor- 
rected with  great  deliberation  and  care.  Modern  botanists  have 
been  denounced  for  changing  the  names  of  plants;  for  making 
several  new  genera  from  one  old  one;  for  entirely  abolishing  others, 
and  for  placing  many  genera  in  different  orders  from  those  in 
which  they  have  been  formerly  situated:  not  to  admit  that  such 
corrections  may  sometimes,  and  perhaps  frequently,  be  made, 
would  be  at  once  acknowledging,  what  few  would  be  willing  to, 
the  attainment  of  perfection  in  the  science,  even  in  its  infancy. 
That  some  needless  alterations  have  been  made  is  well  known, 
but  that  others  have  been  so,  correctly  and  judiciously,  is  equal- 
ly apparent;  and  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  immense 
number  of  plants  already  discovered  will  be  assigned  their  proper 
places  in  the  respective  systems  of  Linnceus  and  Jussieu. 

With  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  genus  Eschscholtzm  to 
that  of  Chryseis,  all  must  allow,  however  correct  or  incorrect  it 
may  be,  "that  the  substitution  of  so  harmonious  a  word  as 
Chryseis  for  the  barbarous  combination  of  conflicting  consonants 
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in  the  word  Eschscholtzia,"  is  awelcoihe  change.  To  give  our 
readers,  particularly  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  alteration,  we 
copy  the  following  remarks:  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  they  were 
sent  him  by  a  botanical  friend,  on  whose  correct  judgment  he 
could  place  great  reliance: — "  It  is  surprising  that  so  great  a  vio- 
lation of  an  established  botanical  rule,  as  is  contained  in  the  gene- 
ric name  Eschscholtz/a,  should  have  been  so  long  permitted  to 
remain.  The  rule  to  which  we  refer,  is,  that  two  different  gene- 
ra should  not  both  be  named  in  honor  of  the  same  individual,  or 
of  the  same  family.  Thus,  for  example,  the  nanie  Linnse^a  must 
be  held  to  commemorate  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Linnjeus, 
and  it  would  not  be  allowable  to  establish  a  different  genus  Lin- 
nesB^a  in  honor  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  con- 
fusion would  arise  from  neglecting  a  rule  of  such  plain  utility. 

"Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  generic  name  Eschscholtzia 
has  been  previously  appropriated  to  a  genus  among  the  Labia- 
ceae,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Eschscholtz,  senior;  this 
genus  has  been  universally  received,  among  others  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  in  his  recent  arrangement  of  the  Labiaceae;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  same  name  cannot  be  applied  with  any  propriety  to 
designate  a  different  genus  of  the  order  Papaveracese,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  son  Eschscholtz,  junior,  the  botanist  who 
accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  we  find  the  former  name  spelt  Elscholtzia  in  botanical 
works,  which  appears  to  make  a  difference  between  them;  but 
this  has  no  better  foundation  than  an  error  of  the  press;  the  two 
individuals  to  whom  the  genera  are  dedicated,  standing  to  each 
other,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  relation  of  father  and 
son.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  this  anomaly  should  be  removed 
from  our  nomenclature,  and  that  the  name  should  be  preserved 
to  the  plant  to  which  it  was  originally  appropriated." 

Dr.  Lindley  considers  these  observations  "as unanswerable," 
and  has  consequently  figured  this  species  (or  variety)  under  the 
name  Chryseis,  to  which  both  the  old  californica  and  crocea  be- 
long. We  can  hardly  believe  the  crocea  and  the  compacta  to 
be  any  thing  more  than  varieties  of  the  californica;  we  have  rais- 
ed the  crocea  from  seeds,  varying  in  shades  of  color  from  yellow  to 
deep  orange.  Mr.  Nuttall  has  informed  us  that  he  saw  both  the 
orange  and  yellow  ones  growing  together  in  California,  and  he 
considers  one  as  only  a  variety  of  the  other.  C.  californica  is, 
however,  biennial,  or  of  three  or  four  years'  duration,  while  the 
crocea  is  only  annual,  all  our  attempts  to  carry  it  through  the 
winter  having  proved  unavailing.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  the 
compacta  "  seems  to  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  C.  cal- 
ifornica and  crocea  as  those  to  each  other;  that  is  to  say,  7/ they 
arc  distinct,  so  is  this:  but  if  they  are  varieties  of  only  one  spe- 
cies, this  must  be  reduced  to  that  species  also." 
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The  flower  is  similar  to  the  others,  only  varying  in  color,   the 
base  of  the  petals  being  of  a  deep  orange,  shaded  into  a  pale  yel- 
low towards  the  edges:    its   habit  is   densely  dwarf.     Nothing  is 
said  of  its  native  place,  but  it  is  probably  from  California.     [Bot.  . 
Reg.,  April.) 

C.  crocea,  from  seeds  self  sown,  is  now  in  bloom  in  our  gar- 
den: it  produces  seed  in  much  greater  abundance,  grows  more 
freely,  and  flowers  far  more  profusely  than  the  C.  californica, 
and  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the  latter,  to  its  almost  utter  ex- 
clusion. Seeds  planted  early  this  month  will  bloom  freely  in 
September. 

Papaver  orientale  and  bracteatum  are  now  (June  15,)  splen- 
didly in  flower;  they  are  among  the  showiest  perennials:  we  have 
blooms  which  will  measure  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

Legumindcece. 
In  this  order  we  have  several  fine  perennial  lupins  in  flower. 
L.  polyphyllus  and  p.  alba  are  both  splendid,  particularly  the 
former,  upon  one  single  plant  of  which  there  are  now  fully  ex- 
panded eight  or  ten  spikes  of  flowers,  four  feet  high,  with  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  fifty  corols  on  each.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  garden  at  this  season,  and  no  collection 
should  be  without  it.  The  spikes  of  blooms  far  surpass  those  of 
the  finest  hyacinths,  to  which  they  have  not  an  unapt  resem- 
blance at  a  short  distance;  their  many-parted  leaves,  nearly 
erect  upon  the  footstalks,  have  a  light  and  elegant  appearance, 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  tall,  erect,  and  graceful  spikes  of 
blossoms.  L.  polyphyllus  var.  alba  is  less  showy  than  its  pa- 
rent, but  is,  nevertheless,  a  fine  plant.  L.  Hillenidjuts  is  also  in 
bloom;  it  is  an  humble  species,  with  dense  spikes,  about  afoot 
high,  of  very  deep  blue  flowers,  and  is  a  charming  plant.  An- 
other species,  more  robust  than  the  last,  but  less  so  than  the 
polyphyllus,  is  likewise  flowering;  the  specific  name  is  lost:  the 
flowers,  which  are  two-colored,  pale  yellow  and  blue,  are  rather 
thinly  set  upon  the  spikes,  and  not  very  numerous.  All  the 
lupins  like  a  light,  sandy  soil,  in  which  they  flourish  in  great  per- 
fection: in  one  retentive  of  moisture  they  invariably  grow  weak, 
and,  finally,  disappear.  There  are  a  number  of  perennial  species, 
all  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Geranidcece. 
Geraniums. — At  Mr.  Wilder's  Dennis's  Perfection  has  been 
in  flower,  and  is,  we  presume,  yet  in  full  splendor.  It  is  a  fine 
variety,  and  has  been  by  the  grower  of  it  styled  the  "  Prince  of 
Geraniums:"  still,  only  to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  of  this 
tribe,  it  has  not  the  striking  appearance  of  many  common  sorts. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Dennis  &  Co.,  for  1837,  we  learn 
that  this  variety  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  lovers  of  this 
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family  in  England:  there  has  also  been  produced  from  it  "  a  nu- 
merous progeny  of  highly  finished  individuals,  all  partaking  of 
the  fine  habit  of  their  parent,  but  vying  in  some  new  beauty  of  su- 
perior shape,  color,  or  size  of  bloom."  Indeed,  like  the  dahlia, 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  new  varieties,  and  perfection  in 
the  flower  seems  to  be  as  far  distant  as  it  was  when  Sweet  first 
commenced  his  elegant  work  on  the  tribe.  Mr.  Widnall,  the 
celebrated  dahlia  grower,  has  raised  a  seedling  from  Dennis's 
Perfection,  which  far  surpasses  the  latter.  Numerous  other 
seedlings  have  been  raised,  the  past  two  years,  of  great  merit:' we 
copy  the  following  description  of  three  new  ones  from  an  adver- 
tising sheet  for  this  year,  raised  by  Mr.  Rendle,   a  nurseryman. 

RendWs  Alarm. — A  seedling  of  1835,  a  most  beautiful  form, 
deeper  crimson  ground  than  Perfection,  a  most  beautiful  dark 
round  spot  on  the  upper  petals,  with  a  splendid  white  centre. 

Criterion. — This  flower  is  of  a  splendid  shape,  large  in  the 
way  of  the  Gem,  but  a  much  brighter  color,  with  a  most  beautiful 
white  centre.  The  plant  is  of  an  excellent  habit,  and  a  most 
profuse  bloomer. 

Helen  Mc  Gregor. — A  splendid  pure  white,  flowers  very  large 
and  flat,  and  forms  a  complete  circle;  shows  its  bloom  above  the 
foliage,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  novel  style,  a  very  dark  round 
spot  on  the  upper  petals.  This  is  not  equalled  by  any  white 
flower  in  cultivation. 

No  doubt  these  varieties  will  find  their  way  into  the  collections 
of  this  country,  in  a  year  or  two,  through  the  different  nursery- 
men. 

Yioldcece. 

P amies. — -We  have  lately  seen,  at  Mr.  Walker's,  some  fine 
new  seedlings,  which  equal,  if  not  excel,  both  as  regards  size 
and  color,  any  that  he  has  heretofore  produced.  Those  who 
have  seen  his  Othello  will  think  this  is  high  praise;  but  it  is  no 
more  than  truth.  One  to  which  he  has  given  the  rather  inelegant 
cognomen  of  Hecate,  is  very  remarkable  for  its  size,  its  firmness 
of  petal,  and  its  hemispherical  outline — properties  which  every 
good  flower  should  possess,  to  entitle  it  to  a  name.  The  color 
of  the  two  upper  petals  is  a  porcelain  blue;  the  lower  ones  light 
purple  towards  the  edges,  and  shaded  into  a  yellow,  which  in- 
creases in  brilliancy  towards  the  eye:  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
good.  iVnother,  called  the  Queen  of  violets,  is  a  charming 
one,  not,  however,  of  the  largest  size.  We  found  Othello,  Clio, 
Village  maid,  Adelaide,  and  some  others,  beautifully  in  bloom; 
the  first  of  these  with  some  remarkably  large  flowers:  this  is  a 
first-rate  variety,  possessing  most  of  the  good  properties  of  a 
pansy  for  producing  seed,  by  impregnation,  from  which  to  raise 
new  kinds. 
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Mr.  Walker  has  a  large  bed  of  plants  just  up,  from  which  he 
expects  to  raise  a  few  splendid  varieties;  amateurs  may  rest  as- 
sured that  he  will  name  nothing  that  is  not  as  good  as  his  Othel- 
lo. All  lovers  of  this  brilliant  flower  should  call  and  look  at  his 
seedlings. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
Gesnerea^ceae. 

GESNE'Rj? 
lateiitia  Lindl.   Brick-red  Gesnera.     A  stove  herbacenus  plant:  arrowing  from  one  to  two  feet 
liiah;  with  scarlet  flowers;  appearing  in  June;  cultivated  in  peat  and  loam;  a  native  of 
Brazil,    liot.  Reg.,  1950. 

"  Most  nearly  allied  to  G.  faucialis,  (see  vol.  II.,  p.  25,) 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  being  more  round,  the  flowers 
smaller,  the  flower-stalks  longer,  the  base  of  the  upper  lij)  of 
the  corolla  as  wide  as  the  apex,  the  narrow  orifice  of  the  tube, 
and  the  truncated  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip."  It  belongs  to 
the  bulbous  species  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  and 
very  showy,  from  six  to  ten  appearing  on  the  terminal  racemes, 
the  lov/er  ones  axillary;  the  corolla  is  toraentose,  the  lip  long 
and  emarginate.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  collec- 
tion it  flowered  in  1834.      {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

Few  of  the  Gesneras  are  cultivated  in  the  collections  of  plants 
in  this  country:  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  deserve  more 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  amateur. 

Schrophularidcece. 

PENTSTE'JION 
breviflorus  Lindl.    Short-flowered  Pentstemon.   A  perennial  herbaceous  plant;  growing  two 
feet  high;  with  white  and  purple  flowers;  appearing  in  September;  increased  by  cuttings; 
cultivated  in  peat  and  loam;  a  native  of  Calilornia;  introduced  in  1835.     Bot.  Eeg.,  1946. 

Plants  of  this  species  were  raised  from  seeds  picked  from  the 
dried  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society.  In  its  native  country  it  "  appears  to  be  a  stout 
branchy  plant,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  white  and  purple 
flowers."  In  its  cultivated  state,  however,  it  is  so  tender  and 
difficult  to  manage,  that  its  native  beauty  is  but  partially  develop- 
ed. It  appears  to  be  hardy,  but  though  it  grows  tolerably  freely 
during  summer,  it  perishes  during  the  winter;  and  only  two  weak 
and  puny  specimens  are  all  that  now  remain.  The  stem  is  erect, 
the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate:  the  flowers  appear  in  fastigate  panicles, 
and  are,  from  their  number,  very  ornamental.  A  strong  plant, 
covered  with  blossoms,  must  be  a  very  interesting  object.  [Bot. 
Reg..,  April.) 

Several  varieties  of  calceolarias  are  now  in  bloom  at  Mr. 
Towne's,  some  of  which  are  very  splendid.  The  var.  Grand 
Sultan  is  now  in  flower  in  most  of  the  collections  around  Boston. 
Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  has  raised  a  new,  and,  we 
have  been  informed,  elegant  seedling.      Mr.  Wilder  had  a  num- 
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ber  of  seedling  plants   last  winter,   but  whether   they  have  yet 
flowered  or  not,  we  have  not  learnt. 

Labidcece. 
Gardoquia  Hooker'i. — Seeing  you  have  referred  to  Mr.  Pax- 
ton's  figure  of  this  plant,  and  as  it  is  so  great  a  favorite,  I  beg 
leave  to  correct  several  misrepresentations  respecting  its  locality, 
&c.  At  the  same  time  they,  I  am  well  aware,  are  not  attributa- 
ble to  Mr.  Paxton,  as  I  know  they  originated  in  Sweet^s  Flower 
Garden,  and  when  last  in  England  I  wrote  Mr.  David  Don  on 
the  subject;  but  having  been  since  in  the  West  Indies,  and  see- 
ing them  copied  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany,  I  have  no  know- 
ledge whether  they  were  attended  to,  but,  from  the  latter  cause, 
I  am  led  to  infer  otherwise. 

The  Gardoquia  was  first  discovered  by  Lewis  Le  Conte, 
Esq.,  in  the  month  of  September,  1830,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Altamaha  River.  This  gentlemen,  to  whom  England  is  at  the 
present  indebted  for  many  of  its  choicest  floral  gems,  which 
through  me  were  there  introduced,  not  only  informed  me  of  the  lo- 
cahty  of  this  plant,  but  took  a  three  days'  journey  to  show  it 
me.  I  took  the  plants  with  me  to  England,  in  the  spring  of 
1832,  left  them  with  Mr.  Skirving,  of  Liverpool,  as  they  were 
sickly,  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Geo.  Charlwood,  of  London, 
entire.  Sometime  afterwards  some  were  sent.  My  directions 
to  Mr.  Charlwood  were,  that  should  the  plant  prove  a  new  ge- 
nus, to  call  it  Lecontia,  but  if  only  a  new  species,  to  give  that 
gentleman  the  credit  which  he  so  justly  merited,  by  giving  its 
specific  name,  Lecontii; — judge  then,  of  my  astonishment,  in 
1835,  on  my  return  to  England,  to  find  this  honor  conferred  on 
Dr.  Hooker.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  pretty  shrub.  It 
grows  on  a  sandy  hill,  and,  as  far  as  I  know  its  locality,  is  con- 
fined to  that  spot. 

You  say  Mr.  Buist  imported  this  plant  from  London, — both 
Mr.  Buist  and  myself  know  how  he  became  possessed  of  the 
plant,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  plants;  but  as  I  should  be  sorry  to 
attempt  to  make  your  work  the  medium  of  a  private  controversy, 
I  shall  only  add,  Mr.  B.  obtained  his  plant  in  Philadelphia.  No 
plants,  whatever  seeds  may,  have  been  imported  from  England. — 
Yours,  respectfully,  Alexander  Gordon,  [Botanical  Collector,) 
Philadelphia,  June  20,  1837. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Amaryllid'dceie . 

PANCRA'TIUM 
cal^thinuin  Cup-flowered  Sea-daffodil.  A  stove  bulb;  growine  from  two  to  three  and  a  half 
feet  liiKh:  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  summer;  a  native  ol"  Brazil.     Pa.i.  Mag.  Bot., 
Vol.  III. 

A  species  long  known  in  the  gardens  of  Britain,  but  sel- 
dom met  with  in  collections.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  with  a 
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scape,  about  two  feet  high,  terminated  with  two  or  more  large, 
clear  white,  delightfully  fragrant  flowers,  which  remain  in  perfec- 
tion an  "  amazing  length  of  time."  The  specimen  from  which 
the  drawing  was  taken  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  other  species.      [Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  April.) 

Jllstrcemerias. — A  number  of  species  of  this  beautiful  family 
are  now  blooming  in  various  collections  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
In  the  collection  of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.,  A.  pulchella  (Hookeri 
Swt.,)  psittacina,  Flos  Martini,  and  a  species,  of  which  the  name 
is  lost,  are  in  full  flower.  The  St.  Martin's  flower  is  the  most 
beautiful,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  whole.  We  have  Pelegrina, 
raised  from  seeds,  psittacina,  and  a  species,  which  we  suppose 
to  be  aurantiaca,  in  bloom:  the  latter  is  very  handsome,  with 
bright  orange  flowers,  elegantly  striped,  on  the  upper  sepals,  with 
a  deeper  tint. 

Orchiddcece. 

jRENANTHE'RA 

coccinea  Scarlet-flowered  Air-plant.     A  stove  epiiiliyte;   crouin;;  tw:  he  feet  high;    witli 
scarlet  flowers;  appearing  in  Oclolier;  a  native  of  (.'hinii.    Tax.  Mag.  iJi;t.,  Vol.  III. 

For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  plant  into 
Europe,  its  beauty  was  partially  known,  both  from  the  reports  of 
various  travellers  in  China,  and  from  a  work  of  Loureiro,  a  mis- 
sionary, published  in  1790:  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
also  possessed  a  drawing  of  it;  but  it  was  not  until  it  first  pro- 
duced its  flowers  in  Britain,  at  Claremont,  in  the  garden  of 
Prince  Leopold,  that  its  surpassing  splendor  became  generally 
known  to  European  cultivators.  The  Chinese  cultivate  it  in 
their  houses,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  a  basket,  or  some 
other  proper  utensil,  from  whence  its  gorgeous  flowers  hang  grace- 
fully, displaying  a  mass  of  bloom  which  has  often  been  said  to 
"surpass  almost  every  other  vegetable  product  known." 

From  the  reports  of  its  beauty  great  exertions  were  made  to 
introduce  the  plants  into  England.  It  was  soon  procured.  At 
various  times  it  was  received,  and  always  recognized,  from  its 
peculiar  long  leafy  stems,  veinless  leaves,  and  fleshy  tortuous 
roots.  A  long  time  elapsed  after  the  plants  had  become  general- 
ly introduced  into  the  various  collections,  before  any  correct  idea 
could  be  formed  of  the  precise  nature  of  its  inflorescence,  and 
all  efforts  to  make  the  plants  produce  bloom  seem  to  have  been 
for  a  long  time  entirely  fruitless,  until  Mr.  Fairburn,  (then  gar- 
dener to  Prince  Leopold,)  from  an  idea  that  the  plants  had  been 
generally  grown  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  tried  tiie  experiment 
of  enveloping  the  stems  with  moss,  and  keeping  ii  constantly 
moist,  exposing  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun;  the 
result  was  the  development  of  a  panicle  of   flowers,    two   and 
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a  half  feet  long,  which  opened  at  Claremont  in  the  month  of 
October,  1827,  from  which  a  drawing  was  taken  for  the  Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  1131.  Mr.  Paxton  thinks,  however,  that  "a  mis- 
take has  arisen  as  to  the  real  cause  of  its  flowering;  it  having, 
in  collections  where  a  great  moisture  is  continually  kept  up, 
rarely  or  never  flowered."  At  Wentworth,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Cooper,  it  has  flowered  several  successive  years: 
this  experienced  cultivator  never  washes  his  plants  overhead, 
nor  keeps  up  a  very  moist  heat.  Mr.  Paxton  details  his  method 
of  cultivating  the  plant  from  which  the  present  drawing  was  taken, 
which  is  as  follows: — "  About  April,  1836,  we  had  a  plant  put 
into  a  small  house  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  a  few  stove 
plants,  in  which  the  heat  varied  from  65°  to  70°:  it  was  kept 
free  from  moisture,  except  what  arose  from  watering  and  occa- 
sionally syringing.  Here  the  whole  of  the  plant  was  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  this  treat- 
ment caused  the  leaves  slightly  to  shrivel,  as  well  as  turn  a  little 
yellow,  but  by  occasionally  washing  them  over  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  syringe,  the  plant  did  not  sufier  much;  after  it  had  been 
in  this  exposed  situation  for  three  months,  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  two  fine  spikes  of  flowers  pushing  forth,  one  of  which 
came  to  maturity.  We  have  but  little  doubt,  if  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  placing  the  plant  near  the  glass,  and  without  the  use  of 
shade,  that  a  flower-bud  will  soon  make  its  appearance  on  a  well 
established  plant:  it  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the  plant 
ought  to  be  six  or  eight  feet  high  before  this  experiment  is  at- 
tempted." 

The  plant  may  be  described  as  having  a  long,  round,  leafy 
stem,  sometimes  branched,  sending  out  many  long  fleshy  tortu- 
ous roots,  which  cling  firmly  to  a  wall,  the  stem  of  a  tree,  or 
any  other  object  within  its  reach,  and  which  take  hold  so  firmly 
as  to  be  separated  only  with  injury.  The  leaves  are  disposed 
in  two  uniform  opposite  rows,  of  a  dark  gi'een  color.  The 
flowers  are  very  nuujerous,  and  produced  on  a  loose  panicle,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  hard  and  round.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  pale  scarlet,  obscurely  blotched  with  a  deeper  tint.  It  is  a 
native  of  Cochin  China,  where  it  grows  on  the  branches  of  trees. 
(Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,   April.) 

Mr.  Wilder  possesses  a  plant  of  the  Renanthera  coccinea, 
which  is  yet,  however,  quite  small;  but  as  it  is  a  rapid  grower 
when  duly  supplied  with  heat  and  moisture,  it  will  probably  ere 
long  display  its  splendid  blossoms. 

Oncidium  flexuosum,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  has 
been,  the  past  month,  elegantly  in  bloom.  A  panicle  or  spike 
was  thrown  out,  twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  which  was  cover- 
ed with  upwards  of  ninety  flowers;  this  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
plant  of  this  species  which  has  ever  flowered  in  the  country. 
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inceps  vnr.  Barlceri.-iKa  Lindl.    Mr.  Barker's  \'ariety.    A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  a  foot 
lii^lij  "itli  liluc  tlouers;  appearing  in  December;  a  native  of  IMexico.    Bot.  Ueg.,  1947. 

"  In  general  appearance,  like  Lae'lia  anceps."  A  beautiful 
plant,  with  delicate  lilac  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  marked,  on 
the  inner  side,  with  deep  rich  purplish  red,  which  has  a  very- 
striking  appearance.  From  one  to  three  flowers  are  produced 
on  a  spike,  a  foot  high.  It  was  introduced  fi'om  Mexico  by 
Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co.,  and  flowered  in  the  rich  collection  of 
George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
common  in  some  parts  of  Mexico;  cultivated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  cattleyas.      (Bat.  Reg..,  April.) 

TRICHOCE'XTRUM  (from  tricux,  a  hair,  and  irn(ro»,  either  a  spec  ora  rentre;  Imt  the  appii- 
cabjlity  of  the  mode  is  not  ap|i.irent,  nor  is  it  exphiincd  hy  its  autlior,  i\lr.  Poppig.) 
fiiscuin  Liiiill.    Brown-flowcrcd  Trielioceiitrum.     A  stove   epiphyte;  growins:  a  few  iiiclies 
high;  with  white  and  crimson  (lowers;  appearing  in  July;  a  native  uf  Mexico.     But.  Reg., 
1951. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  though  less  showy  than  many  of 
the  epiphytes:  the  flowers  appear  on  short  pendulous  stems: 
the  sepals  are  of  a  greenish  red,  and  the  labellum  of  a  pure 
white,  touched  with  deep  crimson  at  the  base.  It  was  import- 
ed by  Knight,  of  the  King's  Road,  in  whose  nursery  it  flower- 
ed in  July  last.  It  is  stated  to  be  "  by  no  means  of  difBcult 
cultivation."      [Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

JVLonachanthi  et  JMyanthi  cristata. — Dr.  Lindley  gives,  under 
these  names,  a  figure  of  one  of  the  most  singular  productions  of 
nature.  He  states  that  "  in  November,  1836,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  so  kind  as  to  put  into  my  hands  the 
extraordinary  flower  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  that  our 
gardens  ever  produced.  Accustomed,  as  botanists  now  are,  to 
the  freaks  and  masqueradings  of  nature,  and  to  the  strangest  de- 
parture from  all  rules,  at  every  step  among  orchidaceous  plants, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  upon  record  to  be  for  a  moment  com- 
pared with  the  case  before  us.  It  is  that  of  a  plant  of  J[Iyanthus 
cristatus  changing  into  a  jyionachanthus.,  related  to  JMonachan- 
thus  viridis,  and  combining,  in  its  own  proper  person,  no  fewer 
than  three  supposed  genera,  J\Iyanthus,  Jllonachanthus,  and  Cata- 
setuni. 

"  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  one  would  have  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  such  transmutations  upon  weaker  evidence  than 
that  I  am  about  to  produce.  At  least,  for  my  own  jiart,  I  am 
much  in  the  position  of  the  person  who,  upon  being  assured  of 
the  truth  of  an  improbable  story,  exclaimed,  '  Why,  sir,  I 
would  not  believe  it  if  I  saw  it  myself !'  I  am  the  first  botanist 
who  ever  witnessed  any  of  these  changes:  my  observation  was 
put  upon  record  several  years  ago,  and  yet,  when  I  read  it  again, 
in  ]833,  I  really  believed  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  doubt- 
ed my  own  positive  testimony.     In  this  very  Botanical  Register, 
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vol.  XII.,  fol.  966,  in  April,  1826,  is  the  following  note  under 
Catasetum  cristatum: — 

' '  '  The  importance  of  the  peculiarity  which  exists  in  the  label- 
lum  (namely,  its  flattened,  or  furzed  and  crested  state,)  is  mani- 
fested in  a  singular  manner  by  a  curious  monster  of  this  plant, 
which  we  have  observed  on  an  individual  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  Among  flowers  of  the  ordinary  structure 
two  or  three  others  were  observed,  in  which  the  labellum  was 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Catasetum  tridentatum; 
that  is  to  say,  destitute  of  the  crested  appendage,  and  perfectly 
galeate  and  naked.' 

"  This,  I  repeat,  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  statement, 
especially  as  after  seven  years  it  had  never  been  corroborated  by 
any  other  case  of  the  kind,  that  I  concluded  I  must  have  made 
some  mistake,  and  I  accordingly  formed  the  genus  J\Iyanthus 
out  of  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  very  Catasetum  cristatum, 
which,  in  1826,  I  had  seen  sporting  back  to  C.  tridentatum. 

"Not  content  with  this,  I  added  the  genus  J\Ionachanthus,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  Catasetum,  by  the  want  of  cirrhi  on  its 
column,  and  by  its  penanth  being  turned  back;  and  when  the 
original  species,  J\I.  viridis,  was  sent  to  me  from  Wentworth, 
previously  to  the  publication  in  this  work,  fol.  1752,  I  felt  no 
doubt  of  its  being  an  entirely  distinct  plant.  Even  when  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  assured  me  that  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  an  accidental 
sport  of  Catasetum  tridentatum^  I  still  adhered  to  my  idea  that 
an  imported  plant  of  JMonachanthus  viridis  had  been  accidentally 
taken  for  the  latter  common  species.  Nor  do  I  think  that,  as 
a  botanist,  I  was  to  be  blamed  for  these  errors;  the  genera  being 
founded  upon  characters  which  were  apparently  important,  and 
which  most  assuredly  no  one  could  a  priori  have  suspected  could 
pass  into  each  other,  in  the  manner  that  has  now  been  seen.  If, 
however,  it  should  be  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  been  aware  of 
such  metamorphoses,  I  at  least  have  lost  no  time  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  mistakes,  and  putting  others  on  their  guard  against  them 
for  the  future." 

After  describing  the  way  in  which  they  pass  into  each  other, 
wjiich  would  not  be  undeistood  very  well  without  the  accompany- 
ing plate.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  "the  necessary  consequence  is, 
that  the  supposed  genera  Mijanthiis  and  JMonachanthus  must  be  re- 
stored to  Catasetum,  and  1  have  no  doubt  now,  although  no  proof 
has  been  seen  of  it,  that  Mormodts  must  share  the  same  fate.  But 
which  of  the  species  have  their  masks  on,  and  which  shew  their 
real  faces,  I  certainly  will  not  at  present  presume  to  guess." 

Mr.  Schomburgh,  of  Demarara,  has  lately  found  a  specimen  of 
Monachanthus,  sporting  to  a  crested  Myanthus.  Such  singular 
deviations  from  nature  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  record,  for  the 
benefit  of  American  botanists  and  amateurs  who  may  not  all  pos- 
sess this  work.     {Rot.  Reg.,  April.) 
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Ksphoddidcem. 
Gladiolus  var.  pudibundus. — This  splendid  variet)^,  noticed  in 
our  vol.  TI.  p.  63,  has  been,  and  we  presume  still  is,  displaying 
its  exquisite  blossoms  at  Mr.  Wilder's,  who  informs  us  that  it  is 
a  most  valuable  plant. 


Art.  V.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Mr.  fValker's  Tulip-show. — This  show,  which  we  adverted  to  in  our 
last,  took  place  at  Mr.  Walker's  garden  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  displays  of  this  famous  flower  which  we 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  observing.  The  tulip  is  but  little  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  particularly  the  finer  varieties,  and  there  are  few 
collections  which  can  claim  the  credit  of  growing  such  as  are  consider- 
ed of  value  by  the  amateur  or  connoisseur.  In  this  instance,  however, 
Mr.  Walker  may  be  truly  said  to  lead  in  the  "fancy."  His  bed  has 
been  considered  for  several  3'eiirs  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  and  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  it  the  jiast  season  have 
been  of  such  fine  kinds  as  to  place  it,  probably,  before  any  other  in  the 
country.  When  we  saw  it  the  finest  varieties  had  not  fully  expanded, 
but  such  as  were  we  much  admired. 

The  bed  contained  seven  hundred  bulbs,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred varieties;  it  was  arranged  with  seven  rows  in  width  and  one  hun- 
dred in  length :  the  tallest  growing  sorts  were  placed  in  the  centre  row, 
and  the  lowest  at  the  outer  edges.  The  whole  presented  a  blaze  of 
splendor  and  varied  colors  unknown  in  any  other  flower.  What  we 
much  admired  was  Mr.  Walker's  arrangement  for  shading  the  blooms; 
this  consisted  of  a  strong  but  light  frame-work,  about  six  feet  high,  at 
the  sides  and  ends,  and  surmounted  by  a  ridge-pole;  to  this  was  at- 
tached a  canvass,  which  could  be  rolled  up  or  let  down,  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  permitted;  when  down  it  reached  about  half  wa}^  from  the 
frame  to  the  ground;  from  this  distance  to  the  ground  was  a  light  lat- 
tice fence,  painted  green;  at  each  end  was  a  sliding  canvass  door.  The 
whole  could  thus  be  protected  from  the  wind  and  rain.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  structures  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  Mr.  Walker  must 
have  been  at  great  expense  in  fitting  up  the  same. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  fine  kinds,  but 
the  following  are  a  few  which  we  thought  worthy  a  place  in  every 
first-rate  collection: — Bibloemens:  Incomparable  Diana,  Francis  Pri- 
mus, Holmes's  King,  Rose  vesta,  Marie  Louise,  Strong's  rose,  gloria 
alborum,  Ambassador  d'Holiand,  La  Sultan,  Neal's  Jefferson,  and 
Louis  XVI.  Bizarres:  Capt.  Marryatt,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  gloria 
mundi.  Neal's  JeflTerson  is  a  very  superb  bibloemen,  broke  in  New 
York,  by  Mr.  Neal:  it  is  a  middle  row  bulh,  and  its  growth  vigorous. 
Louis  XVI.  was  not  fully  out  when  we  saw  it,  but  it  was  sufficiently  so 
to  convince  us  that  it  yet  retains  its  high  character. 

Mr.  Walker  has  several  seedlings  which  have  broke  this  year,  but 
there  arc  no  remarkable  ones  among  them.  The 'plants  were  very 
well  grown,  and  the  colors  run  much  less  than  in  any  collection  we 
have  before  seen.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  most  gratifying  display,  and 
we  hope  the  remuneration  which  Mr.  AValkcr  iuis  received  from  the 
public  has  been  such  as  will  induce  him  to  continue  his  exhibition  next 
year. — Cond. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  1.  The  Young  Gardener^  Assistant,  containing  a  Cata- 
logue of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  xviih  practical  directions 
under  each  head  for  the  cultivation  of  Culinary  Vegetables 
and  Flowers.  Also,  directions  for  cultivating  Fruit  Trees, 
the  Grape  Vine,  ^c;  to  which  is  added  a  Calendar,  showing 
the  work  necessary  to  he  done  in  the  various  departments  of 
Gardening,  in  every  month  of  the  year.  Seventh  edition, 
improved.  By  Thomas  Bridgeman.  1  vol.  12mo.  360 
pages.     New  York,   1837. 

Whoever  has  watched  the  rapid  strides  which  horticuhure 
has  made  in  this  country  within  a  few  years,  and  felt  interested 
in  its  future  prospects,  must  have  noticed  the  httle  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  department  generally  termed  kitchen 
gardening:  while  new  fruits  and  new  flowers  and  flowering  plants 
have  been  eagerly  sought  after,  and  introduced  only  at  great  ex- 
pense, the  products  of  the  kitchen  garden  have  been  sadly  ne- 
glected. As  important  as  the  various  articles  are,  and  still  more 
important  as  are  the  new  varieties  which  are  yearly  produced, 
the  market  gardens  of  this  country  are  greatly  deficient  in  many 
of  the  best.  The  old  kinds  are  still  grown,  and,  from  the  effects 
of  prejudice,  in  many  instances,  new  varieties  are  discarded,  and 
not  allowed  a  fair  trial,  to  ascertain  their  respective  merits. 

In  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  the  American  gardener  has  yet 
much  to  learn — much  to  acquire  before  he  will  be  able  to  grow 
plants  to  any  thing  like  perfection;  and  as  regards  the  quantity 
of  vegetables  to  be  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  ground, 
with  all  his  calculating  powers,  natural  to  a  great  portion  of  our 
countrymen,  he  will  have  to  practice  gardening  many  years  be- 
fore he  will  gather  as  numerous  crops  as  his  transatlantic  neigh- 
bors. The  proper  rotation  of  crops,  too,  a  subject  of  the  first 
importance,  in  market  gardening,  is  but  little  understood,  and 
much  less  carried  into  practice.  A  judicious  adaptation  of  ma- 
nures to  particular  soils,  and  the  art  of  improving  poor  and  un- 
productive ones,  are,  also,  each,  subjects  which  have  not  suffi- 
ciently engaged  the  attention  of  the  market  gardener. 

But  if  we  take  a  single  glance  at  the  progress  of  gardening 
in  this  country,  we  shall  see  to  what  causes  these  defects  are 
to  be  attributed.  The  principal  of  them  has  been  the  want  of 
correct  and  useful  information,  gathered  from  the  practice  of  our 
own  scientific  men,  upon  the  various  departments,  and  the  other 
the  wide  diffusion  of  works,  for  the  want   of  something   better, 
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compiled  and  arranged  wholly  from  English  publications,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  the  great  difference  between  the  cli- 
mates of  the  two  countries:  these  compilations,  too,  by  individuals 
W'holly  uninformed  upon  the  subject,  have  been  rendered  still  more 
objectionable;  and,  passing  often  under  the  name  of  original  infor- 
mation, have  been  the  guide  of  many  cultivators,  who  have  found 
out,  too  late,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  frequently  laid 
down  has  only  ended  in  disappointment.  These,  with  an  obsti- 
nate prejudice  to  practise  gardening  emperically,  to  mark  out  no 
new  track  which  reason  may  dictate,  or  the  alteration  of  climate, 
or  change  of  soil  or  situation  require,  and  an  utter  dislike  to  all 
book  gardening  whatever,  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  so 
limited  a  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  number  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening periodicals  in  the  country  was  very  limited,  that  this 
work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, made  its  appearance.  The  author  was  well  known  as  pos- 
sessing considerable  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  having  prac- 
tised market  gardening  upwards  of  seventeen  years.  The  ready 
sale  of  six  editions  of  the  work,  and  its  passage  to  a  seventh, 
are  good  evidences  that  the  information  he  has  given  to  the  pub- 
lic has  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  it  an  excellent  guide 
both  to  the  market  gardener,  the  amateur,  and  the  gentleman. 
It  is  so  long  since  it  first  made  its  appearance  that  it  may  seem  al- 
together superfluous  to  notice  it  at  this  time;  but  as  this  edition 
contains  many  additions  and  improvements,  and  as  many  of 
our  readers  may  have  never  seen  it,  we  are  glad  to  avail  our- 
selves of  an  opportunity  to  make  some  extracts. 

Commencing  the  volume  are  some  "  General  Remarks  on  the 
management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  :"  these  embrace  some 
excellent  hints,  and  the  following  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  gardener. 

"  Previous  to  entering  on  the  work  of  a  garden,  the  gardener  should 
lay  down  rules  for  his  future  government.  In  order  to  this,  he  should 
provide  himself  with  a  blank  book.  In  this  he  should  first  lay  out  a 
plan  of  his  garden,  allotting  a  place  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables he  intends  to  cultivate.  As  he  proceeds  in  the  business  of  plant- 
ing his  grounds,  if  he  were  to  keep  an  account  of  every  thing  he  does 
relative  to  his  garden,  he  would  soon  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
art.  This  the  writer  has  done  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  he  flat- 
ters himself  that  a  publication  of  the  results  of  his  practice  will  be  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  his  readers. 

"  If  gardeners  were  to  make  it  a  rule  to  record  the  dates  and  particu- 
lars of  their  transactions  relative  to  tillage,  planting, 8cc.,  they  would  know 
when  to  expect  their  seeds  to  come  up,  and  how  to  regulate  their  crops 
for  succession;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  jilants  of  the  Brassica, 
or  cabbage  tribe,  are  apt  to  get  infected  at  the  roots,  if  too  frequently 
planted  in  the  same  ground,  and  that  a  rotation  of  crops  in  general  is 
beneficial,  it  will  appear  evident  that  a  complete  register  of  everything 
relative  to  culture  is  essential  to  the  well-l)euigof  a  garden." 
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There  are  some  gardeners,  and  many  farmers,  who  believe 
that  seeds,  unless  planted  at  just  such  a  time,  will  not  flourish  or 
arrive  at  maturity  in  season.  Those  who  have  this  mistaken 
idea  should  read  the  following  attentively. 

"  Some  gardeners,  as  well  as  some  writers,  recommend  certain  fixed 
days  for  sowing  and  planting  particular  kinds  of  seeds;  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  my  readers  from  being  misled.  The  failure  of  crops  may 
be  often  attributed  to  the  observance  of  certain  days  for  sowing.  If 
some  kinds  of  seeds  be  sown  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold,  they 
will  become  chilled  in  the  ground,  and  seldom  vegetate.  If  they  be 
sown  in  very  dry  weather,  the  germinative  parts  of  the  seed  may  be- 
come injured  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  young  plants  may 
get  devoured  by  insects  as  fast  as  they  come  up." 

Rotation  of  crops,  the  author  thinks,  and  rightly,  is  a  most 
important  point,  and  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  "  Vir- 
gil," he  says,  "who  was  a  true  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  poet, 
very  justly  observes,  that  '  the  true  repose  of  the  earth  is  a 
change  of  its  productions.'" 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  plant  may  be  killed  by  the  poison  which 
it  has  itself  secreted,  as  a  viper  may  be  stung  to  death  by  its  own  ven- 
om. Hence  it  has  been  very  genei'ally  noticed,  that  the  soil  in  which 
some  particular  vegetables  have  grown,  and  into  which  they  have  dis- 
charged the  excretions  of  their  roots,  is  rendered  noxious  to  the  pros- 
perity of  plants  of  the  same  or  allied  species,  though  it  be  quite  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  support  of  other  distinct  species  of  vegetables. 

"  It  is  proved  by  experience,  that  fall  spinach  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tive for  beets,  carrots,  radishes,  salsify,  and  all  other  tap,  as  well  as  tu- 
berous-rooted, vegetables. 

"  Celery,  or  potatoes,  constitute  a  suitable  preparative  for  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  all  other  plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe;  also  artichokes, 
asparagus,  lettuce,  and  onions,  provided  that  such  ground  be  well  situ- 
ated, which  is  a  circumstance  always  to  be  duly  considered  in  laying 
out  a  garden. 

"  Lands  that  have  long  lain  in  pasture,  are,  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years  after  being  tilled,  superior  for  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c., 
and  afterwards  for  culinary  vegetables  in  general. 

"  The  following  rules  are  subjoined  for  further  government: 

"  Fibrous-rooted  plants  may  be  alternated  with  tap,  or  tuberous- 
rooted,  and  vice  versa. 

"  Plants  which  produce  luxuriant  tops,  so  as  to  shade  the  land,  to  be 
succeeded  by  such  as  yield  small  tops  or  narrow  leaves. 

"  Plants  which  during  their  growth  require  the  operation  of  stirring 
the  earth,  to  precede  such  as  do  not  admit  of  such  culture. 

"  Ground  which  has  been  occupied  by  artichokes,  asparagus,  rhu- 
barb, sea  kale,  or  such  other  crops  as  remain  long  on  a  given  spot, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  for  at  least  as  long  a 
period  as  it  remained  under  such  permanent  crops.  Hence,  in  all  gar- 
dens judiciously  managed,  the  strawberry  bed  is  changed  every  three 
or  four  years,  till  it  has  gone  the  circuit  of  all  the  compartments;  and 
asparagus  beds,  &c.  should  be  renewed  on  the  same  principle,  as  often 
as  they  fail  to  produce  luxuriantly.  Indeed,  no  two  crops  should  be  al- 
lowed to  ripen  their  seeds  in  succession  in  the  same  soil,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  because,  if  it  be  not  exhausted  by  such  crops,  weeds  will  ac- 
cumulate more  than  on  beds  frequently  cultivated." 
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There  are  gardeners  and  farmers  who  believe  that  some  vege- 
tables will  only  flourish  upon  the  same  spot  of  ground  for  years; 
that  a  change  of  situation  is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  We 
have  ourselves  known  onions,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  be 
cropped  from  one  bed  for  twelve  years  in  succession,  from  a 
belief  that  they  could  not  be  produced  upon  another  piece  of 
ground  equally  as  large  and'  fine.  Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips, 
too,  are  grown  upon  the  same  spot  for  many  successive  years. 
It  is  a  rule,  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  many  years  for 
the  owner  of  a  garden  to  lay  out  a  piece  of  ground  into  beds  for 
these  three  varieties  of  vegetables;  and  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  be  cultivated  they  are  planted  upon  the  same  spot.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  after  a  length  of  time,  the  product  is  greatly  lessened, 
and  the  quality  much  inferior.  It  is  also  a  custom  in  small  gar- 
dens, cultivated,  by  individuals,  for  '•aising  their  own  vegeta- 
bles, to  appropriate  beds  for  every  kind;  and  to  continue  to  crop 
these  with  the  same  varieties  for  an  indefinite  period:  finally 
the  land,  in  the  idea  of  the  cultivator,  is  "  worn  out,"  and  is  of 
no  further  use;  he  must  either  select  a  new  spot,  or  buy  his 
vegetables  of  the  regular  market  gardener.  Farmers  practising 
upon  the  same  rule,  instead  of  tilling  one  spot  of  ground  as  it 
should  be,  continually  select  "  new  land,"  as  they  term  it,  until 
a  farm  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  has  been  all  ploughed  over. 
The  great  loss  of  time  in  preparing  the  new  ground,  and  the 
evident  waste  of  manure,  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  the 
same  system  continues  to  be  pursued.  The  valuable  informa- 
tion which  is,  however,  circulating,  through  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural periodicals,  will  eventually  awaken  the  attention  of  our 
farmers  to  the  subject,  and  lead  to  a  proper  and  natural  mode  of 
cropping  their  ground. 

The  preliminary  observations  on  the  fruit  garden  and  orchard 
are  very  good,  and  jNfr.  Bridgeman's  remarks  respecting  the  use 
of  ashes,  both  for  the  destruction  of  insects  and  the  dressing  of 
land,  deserves  the  attention  of  every  gardener.  We  have  often 
wondered  why  this  article  was  not  used  in  our  gardens  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present:  it  is  well  known  that  the  far- 
mers of  Long  Island,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  coun- 
try, cover  their  land  with  it;  it  is  carried  away  from  Boston, 
and,  we  presume,  from  other  cities,  cargo  after  cargo,  and  a  high 
price  is  paid  for  it.  We  quote  Mr.  Bridgeman's  observations 
on  this  point. 

"  Althouf^h  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  a  I'urtlicr  description  of  the 
various  sorts  of  insects  which  injure  our  gardens,  and  frequently  destroy 
the  fruit  of  our  labor,  I  cannot  forbear  directing  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  to  the  importance  of  savin:r  all  kinds  of  ashes.  If  all  agricul- 
turists and  horticulturists  were  to  offer  an  inducement  to  the  inhabitants 
of  large  cities,  to  save  their  ashes  in  a  dry  state,  they  would  be  supplied 
not  only  with  a  valuable  manure,  but  an  antidote  for  many  kinds  of  in- 
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sects;  and  our  citizens  would  be  at  a  less  risk  from  fire,  by  having  a 
brick  vault  on  the  premises,  for  safe  keeping  them.  In  England,  a  pri- 
vate dwelling  is  not  considered  complete  without  an  ash-vault;  and  a 
good  farmer  would  dispense  with  his  barn,  rather  than  be  destitute  of 
an  ash-house.  I  have  known  farmers  to  supply  the  cottagers  with  as 
much  peat  as  they  could  burn,  on  condition  of  their  saving  them  the 
ashes;  and  there  are  some  that  will  keep  men  under  pay  throughout 
the  year,  burning  peat  for  the  same  purpose;  and  any  thing  that  has 
passed  the  fire  is  so  valuable,  that  a  chimney-sweep  will  ^frequently 
clean  chimneys  for  the  sake  of  the  soot,  which  is  conveyed  miles  into 
the  country,  and  sold  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reward  the  collectors,  be- 
sides paying  all  expenses;  even  the  housekeeper's  ashes  in  cities  is  a 
marketable  article  at  all  times;  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel,  when  kept  dry  and  clean,  and  a  guinea  a  load,  was  formerly 
the  common  price  in  the  villages  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire. 

"  While  on  this  subject,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  a  spring 
dressing  of  ashes.  If  cultivators  were  to  prepare  turfs  from  tanners' 
bark,  peat  earth,  coal  dust  mixed  with  clay,  cow  dung,  &c.,  and  get 
them  dried  in  the  sunuiier  season,  these,  by  being  preserved  through 
the  winter,  may  be  burned  around  fruit  orchai'ds,  while  the  trees  are  in 
blossom,  and,  if  the  fires  are  properly  managed,  a  smoke  may  be  kept 
up,  by  heaping  on  damp  litter  every  night;  this  Avill  prove  pernicious  to 
such  insects  as  may  reside  in  the  trees,  and  the  ashes  being  spread  on  the 
ground,  will  serve  as  a  means  for  the  destruction  of  others.  An  orchard 
thus  managed  every  year  will  need  no  other  manure.  The  smoking  should 
be  effected  first  on  one  side  of  the  plantation,  and  afterwards  on  the  other, 
or  heaps  may  be  pi'epared  in  different  parts  of  the  orchard,  and  fire  ap- 
plied, according  as  the  wind  may  serve,  to  carry  the  smoke  where  it  is 
most  necessary.  I  know  a  gardener  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
who  saved  his  plums  and  nectarines  by  burning  salt  hay,  after  its  hav- 
ing been  used  as  a  covering  for  his  spinach;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  securing  fruit  trees  from 
insects,  especially  if  some  coarse  tobacco  could  be  procured  to  add  to 
it.  The  damper  the  materials  are,  in  moderation,  the  more  smoke 
they  will  create;  and  if  a  little  tar,  pitch,  sulphur,  or  other  pernicious 
combustible,  be  sprinkled  amongst  them,  it  will  be  beneficial.  This  sub- 
ject appears  to  me  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
to  the  community  at  large. 

#  j(  »  #  #  * 

"  Now  I  would  ask,  how  is  it  that  ashes  are  not  as  valuable  to  the 
farmer  here,  as  they  are  in  Europe?  The  extreme  heat  of  the  summers 
must  certainly  engender  insects  in  equal  if  not  greater  proportions;  and 
as  respects  manure,  it  must  be  scarcer  in  some  parts  of  this  extensive 
country,  than  it  is  in  the  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe.  Per- 
haps some  may  answer,  that  ashes  are  already  used  by  our  cultivators 
to  a  considerable  extent;  but  I  would  remind  such,  that  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  mixed  up  with  other  manures,  and  exposed  to 
all  sorts  of  weather,  (as  in  our  city,)  they  lose  their  virtue,  so  that  a 
load  may  not  be  worth  more  than  a  bushel  would  be,  if  kept  dry  and 
clean.  The  farmers  of  Europe  consider  peat  ashes  of  more  value  than 
any  others,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  could  they  be  fairly  tested  by 
some  of  our  best  cultivators,  great  good  may  result  to  the  community. 
If  the  tarmers  of  England  can  afford  to  keep  men  under  pay,  pepetu- 
ally  burning  jjcat  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  it  is  natural  to  su])pose  that 
the  poor  of  our  community  may  be  placed  in  easier  circumstances  as 
respects  the  article  of  fuel.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  to  be 
found  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  city,  wl^-'-h  abound  with  peat  earth;  and  the  owners  of 
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such  have  ah'eady  began  to  explore  their  treasures  of  this  description. 
Good  peat  is  now  to  be  had  in  the  city  at  the  low  price  of  eight  cents 
per  bushel,  or  three  dollars  per  chaldron.  It  burns  well  in  all  sorts  of 
stoves  and  grates,  whether  made  for  wood  or  coal,  and  also  on  the 
hearth;  and  if  the  ashes  are  not  used  to  any  better  purposes  than  other 
ashes  have  usually  been,  it  is  the  cheapest  fuel  known.  lam  persuaded 
that  this  subject  is  worthj^  of  serious  consideration,  and  if  the  editors 
of  the  different  papers  would  arouse  the  public  attention,  so  as  to  en- 
list some  of  our  most  active  citizens  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject, 
incalculable  good  may  result  to  the  communitj-  at  large." 

The  descriptive  lists  of  fruits,  are  tolerably  complete,  and 
contain  a  very  good  selection  for  a  garden;  some  of  the  lists 
were  furnished  by  different  nurserymen,  and  therefore  contain 
some  mistakes;  we  may,  however,  suppose  them  more  free  from 
such  than  many  others,  as  Mr.  Bridgeman  states  that  his  "  lists 
of  about  three  hundred  varieties  of  the  various  sorts  of  fruit  will 
embrace  what  has  been  deemed  by  some  as  different  varieties, 
perhaps  to  the  number  of  a  thousand." 

The  work  is  written  in  plain  language,  easily  to  be  understood 
by  the  young  beginner  in  gardening,  who  will  find  it  a  great  help, 
until  he  is  able  to  read  and  understand  the  more  comprehensive 
works;  and  its  value  even  to  the  partly  experienced  person  is  by 
no  means  of  an  ordinary  character.  It  is  adapted  to  our  climate, 
and,  unlike  compilations  from  English  works,  the  novice  is  not 
led  into  disappointment  by  following  the  rules  as  laid  down,  as 
he  generally  is,  when  following  the  advice  of  the  latter.  We 
repeat,  that  as  far  as  the  book  pretends,  it  is  worth  all  others  of 
a  similar  character  that  have  ever  been  published  in  this  country, 
and  its  cheapness  should  place  it  in  the  hands  of  all  new  beginners. 
It  appears  with  many  alterations,  additions  and  improvements, 
and  we  hope  Mr.  Bridgeman  will  reap  considerable  benefit  from 
the  labors  of  his  pen.  America  has  as  yet  produced  but  few 
agricultural  or  horticultural  writers,  compared  with  the  number 
of  her  literary  men;  but  we  attribute  this  to  the  limited  pursuit 
of  the  science,  at  the  present  moment,  by  men  of  talents;  when 
it  becomes  as  general  as  it  has  in  England  we  may  look  for  as 
much  original  information,  from  our  own  cultivators,  as  now  ema- 
nates from  the  pens  of  English  gardeners  and  amateurs. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Conservatory. — The  following   article  on  this  subject  is  from  th. 
Penny  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  VII., "just  published,  and  bears  internal  evi- 
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deuce  of  being  written  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  scientific  gardener  it  will 
lead  to  very  interesting  and  useful  reflections:  though  to  the  mere  prac- 
tical man  it  will  be,  to  use  the  concluding  expression  of  the  article, 
"  only  a  waste  of  words."  "  The  names  given  to  the  garden  buildings 
employed  for  preserving  plants  in  an  artificial  climate  are  applied  with 
so  little  precision,  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  which  to  se- 
lect for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  principles  that  ought  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  construction  of  such  houses.  We  shall,  therefore,  reserve  for 
the  article  green-house  what  we  have  to  say  ujjon  that  head,  and  briefly 
dismiss  the  others  as  their  names  occur.  In  illustration  of  this  remark, 
we  may  observe  that  the  term  conservatory,  which,  as  its  meaning 
shows,  Avas  originally  intended  for  buildings  in  which  plants  were  pre- 
served during  winter,  has  come  to  be  used,  finally,  for  glass  houses,  in 
which  plants  are  cultivated  by  grooving  them  in  the  open  border,  and, 
subsequently,  for  all  such  glazed  buildings  whatever.  A  conservatory, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  brick  building  heated  by  artificial  means,  having 
its  whole  southern  part  inclosed  by  large  glazed  sashes,  which  may  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  Its  flooi'  is  generally  of  straw,  and  a  j)art 
of  it  is  occupied  by  a  stage,  on  which  plants  in  pots  can  be  placed.  One 
of  these  buildings,  but  in  a  ruinous  state,  may  be  seen  in  the  Physic  Gar- 
den, at  Chelsea,  [a  specimen  of  this  style  may  be  seen  at  the  Linnsean 
Garden  and  Nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  also 
at  one  or  two  private  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. — Cojid.'\ 
others  are  not  uncommon  in  gardens  that  were  laid  out  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago;  but  they  are  fast  falling  into  neglect  or  disuse,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  deservedly.  Such  a  conservatory  w-as  intended  to  preserve, 
during  the  winter,  orange  trees,  myrtles,  American  aloes,  and  similar 
plants,  which,  during  summer,  will  flourish  in  the  open  air,  but  which 
require,  in  winter,  to  be  protected  against  the  inclemency,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  against  the  cold  and  wet,  of  the  English  climate.  Such 
plants  are  torpid  during  winter;  their  rest  begins  Avith  that  of  our  trees; 
and  it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  their  growth  at  too  early  a  time. 
To  preserve  against  too  much  wet,  and  from  severe  cold,  especially  in 
the  spring,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  them;  and  these  oljjects  the  old 
conservatory  answered  perfectly  well.  It  had,  moreover,  the  advan- 
tages of  being  spacious,  without  being  excessively  costly;  of  being  easily 
heated;  and  of  requiring  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  labor  for  the 
plants  in  it.  Persons,  however,  gradually  forgetting  the  original  object 
of  the  conservatory,  added  to  it  numerous  species,  requiring  a  very  dif- 
ferent treatment  in  winter  from  those  it  was  contrived  for;  and,  what 
was  far  worse,  they  attempted,  by  humidity  and  hi^h  temperature,  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a  groviing  state  all  the  winter.  The  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  those  plants  which  formerly  succeeded  in  the 
conservatory  became  unhealthy;  the  new  comers  disa|)pointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  cultivators;  and  the  building  fell  into  discredit.  The 
reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious:  plants,  when  in  a  growing  state, 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  light.  A  conservatory  is  particularly  111 
calculated,  on  account  of  its  solid  roof  and  sides,  for  the  admission  of 
light;  and,  consequently,  a  conservatory  is  not  suitable  for  jjlants  in  a 
growing  state.  But  plants,  when  tor])i(l,  as  in  the  winter  season,  require 
a  ver}'  moderate  supjdy  of  light,  and  this  a  conservatory  is  sufficiently 
calculated  to  admit. 

"  A  house  of  this  kind  is  best  suited  for  gardens  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, where  a  large  number  of  plants  is  re(]uircd,  durinij  the  summer,  for 
the  ornament  of  the  flower  garden  and  shrubbery.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  strongly  recommend  the  erection  of  conservatories,  as  the 
cheapest,  the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of  preserv- 
ing in    a  healthy  state,  during  winter,  not  only  oranges,  myrtles,  and 
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sensitive  plants,  but,  in  general,  all  the  species  which  are  natives  of 
countries  that,  without  experiencing  severe  frost,  are  cold  enough,  dur- 
ing winter,  to  suspend  the  vital  energies  of  vegetation.  It  will  be  per- 
fectly within  the  gardener's  power  to  keep  the  earth  in  which  conserva- 
tory plants  grow  sufficiently  damp,  during  the  winter,  to  enable  them  to 
accumulate,  by  the  return  of  spring,  an  abundant  supply  of  new  sap; 
and  this  is  all  that  he  need  be  particularly  reminded  of,  if  he  understand 
his  business  scientifically:  if  he  does  not,  advice  to  him  would  be  only  a 
waste  of  words." — {Penny  Cyc,  Art.  Conservatory,  copied  into  Gard. 
Mag.) 

Destruction  of  Insects  by  Manual  Labor. — How  often  does  one  enter 
a  garden  with  the  cabbages  all  dissected  to  shreds  by  caterpillars,  and 
the  owner  inquiring  of  every  one  for  some  recondite  mode  of  killing 
them;  when,  if  he  would  offer  to  two  or  three  lads  a  penny  a  quart  for 
all  they  could  pick  off',  his  cabbages  would  be  cleared  of  every  assailant 
in  a  few  hours;  and  in  the  same  way  he  might  have  the  aphides  crushed 
oflf  any  plant  particularly  valuable,  and  the  caterpillars  collected  from 
the  gooseberry  bushes,  by  shaking  them  suddenly  over  two  or  three 
newspapers  laid  round  them.  Even  on  a  large  scale  it  might  be  Avorth 
trying,  if  it  would  not  answer,  to  employ  boA's  to  brush  off,  with  some 
light  kind  of  whisk,  the  aphides  from  hops,  when  extensively  attacked, 
on  sheets  spread  below,  when  they  could  be  easily  collected  and  destroy- 
ed:  and  if  a  few  thousand  ducks  can  clear  a  district  of  turnips  from  the 
blacks,  there  seems  no  reason  (seeing  that,  however  fast  the  ducks  gob- 
ble, their  stomachs  have  no  great  capacity,  and  must  therefore  soon  be 
filled,)  why  an  array  of  boys,  collected  from  the  neighboring  villages, 
might  not  clear  the  land  quite  as  effectually,  and  with  little  greater  cost 
in  the  end.  The  mischief  is,  that  in  England  [and  America,  too. — 
Cond.'\  we  are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  that  certain  evils  are  irreme- 
diable, without  ever  fairly  trying  to  remove  them.  Thus,  if  our  hedges 
or  trees  are  generally  and  extensively  infested  with  caterpillars,  we 
should  laugh  at  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  manual  operations; 
and  yet  the  French  and  Belgians,  in  similar  cases,  constantly  ctiipjoy 
such  means;  and,  in  fact,  the  municipal  authorities  every  year  enjoin, 
by  printed  notices  and  fines  for  non-compliance,  on  the  proprietors  of 
the  land,  echeniller,  to  cut  off'  [the  points  of  the  shoots  infested]  their 
trees.  Even  the  very  Turks  (in  such  matters  less  fatalists  than  our- 
selves) have  the  good  sense  to  send  out  whole  armies  to  collect  locusts, 
and  to  destroy  them  (as  mentioned  in  the  papers  in  a  recent  instance) 
by  thousands  of  bushels. — (Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spence,  the 
Entomologist,  in  the  Gard.  Mag.) 

Efficacy  of  Cotton  in  preserving  Fruit. — We  have  been  informed,  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  had  practical  proof  of  its  success,  of  a  new  mode 
of  keeping  fruits  fresh  for  the  table,  as  grapes,  plums,  &.C.,  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  gathered.  It  is  simply  to  alternate  them  in  layers 
with  cotton  batting,  in  clean  stone  jars,  and  to  place  them  in  a  chamber 
secure  from  frost.  A  servant  in  the  family  of  William  Morey,  Union 
\illage,  Washington  County,  about  to  visit  her  friends,  secured  a  quan- 
tity of  plums  in  this  way,  to  preserve  them  until  her  return.  They 
were  found  to  have  kept  in  excellent  condition,  long  after  the  fruit  had 
disappeared  in  the  garden.  From  the  hint  thus  afforded,  Mr.  Morey, 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  one  or  two  neighbors,  laid  down  grapes  in  this  man- 
ner last  fall,  and  they  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  fresh  fine  fruit  through  the 
winter,  until  the  early  part  of  March.     (Cultivator.) 

Neiv  mode  of  Destroying  Jlnts. — Accident  has  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent receipt  for  destroying  ants.  A  merchant,  whose  warehouses 
were  infested  by  these  destructive  insects,  remarked,  on  a  sudden,  that 
they  had  deserted  one  particula    room;  and  observation   having  con- 
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vinced  him  that  the  circumstance  was  caused  by  a  harrcl  of  fish  oil, 
which  had  been  placed  there,  he  tried  the  experiment  of  placing  some 
of  the  oil  round  the  jdants  in  the  sjarden,  when  he  found  it  produced 
the  eifect  of  driving  the  ants  from  the  place  in  a  few  hours.  (French 
Newspaper.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


British  Agriculture. — It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the 
advances  made  in  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  sev- 
enty or  eighty  years,  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  its  manufactures,  within  the  same  period;  and  that  to  these 
advances  no  other  old  settled  country  furnishes  any  parallel.  That  they 
have  been  very  rapid,  indeed,  the  following  figures  and  comparisons 
abundantly  show.  In  1760,  the  total  growdi  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in 
England  and  Wales  was  about  120,000,000  of  bushels.  To  this  should 
be  added,  perhaps,  30,000,000  for  Scotland — making  a  grand  total  of 
150,000,000.  In  1835,  the  quantity  in  both  kingdoms  could  not  have 
been  less  than  340,000,000  of  bushels.  In  1755,  the  population  of  the 
whole  island  did  not  much,  if  anj^,  exceed  7,500,000.  In  1831,  it  had 
risen  to  16,525,180,  being  an  increase  of  9,000,000,  or  120  per  cent! 
Now  the  improvements  in  agriculture  have  more  than  kept  pace  with 
this  prodigious  increase  of  demand  for  its  various  productions;  for  it  is 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  16,500,000,  or  rather  the  17,500,000,  (for 
more  than  a  million  have  been  added  since  1831,)  are  much  fuller  fed, 
and  on  provisions  of  a  far  better  quality,  than  the  7,500,000  were  in 
1755.  Nor  is  Great  Britain  indebted  at  all,  at  present,  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  her  supplies.  Since  1832,  she  has  imported  no  grain  worth 
mentioning,  and  till  within  the  last  six  months  prices  have  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly depressed,  as  to  call  forth  loud  complaints  from  the  whole 
agricultural  interest  of  the  country.  England  is  at  this  moment  so  far 
from  wanting  any  of  our  bread-stuffs,  if  we  had  them  to  export,  that 
she  has  been  supplying  us  all  winter  liberally  from  her  own  granaries, 
and,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  she  has  still  bread  enough  and  to 
spare.  Again,  it  is  estimated  by  British  writers  of  high  authority,  that 
the  subsistence  of  9,000,000  of  people  costs,  in  raw  produce,  not  less 
than  £72,000,000,  or  £8  for  each  individual  per  annum.  According  to 
this  estimate,  the  annual  product  of  this  great  branch  of  national  indus- 
try is  $350,000,000  more,  at  present,  than  it  was  in  1755;  which  is  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  the  whole  cotton  manufacture  of  the  country  in 
1831.  Now  if  it  costs  #'350,000,000  to  feed  the  increased  po])ulation  of 
9,000,000,  then  to  feed  the  present  population  of  17,500,000  must  cost 
near  $700,000,000!  "What  an  amazing  agricultural  product  for  so 
small  a  territory !  And  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  England,  that  the  raw  produce  of  the  island 
might  be  well  nigh  doubled,  without  any  greater  proportional  expenses 
being  incurred  in  its  production.  That  is  to  say,  35,000,000  of  ])eople 
might  draw  their  subsistence  from  that  one  little  sj)eck  in  the  ocean ! 
Now  we  have  a  territory  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  as  the  island 
of  Great  Britain;  and  what  should  hinder  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  brought 
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under  no  higher  cultivation  than  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
from  sustainiu^r  a  population  of  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  people? 
This  would  give  to  Virginia  something  like  thiriy  millions — to  Illinois 
and  Missouri  about  the  same  number  each — to  Ncav  York  near  twenty- 
five  millions,  and  so  in  proportion  to  the  other  States.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  this  estimate  Avill  be  regarded  as  extremeh^  visionar}'  and  incredi- 
ble by  many  of  your  readers;  but  not  more  so  than  it  would  have  been 
thought,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centur}',  that  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  could  ever  be  made  to  sustain  thirty-five,  or  even  thirty  millions. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  more  than  doubled  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Great  Britain,  within  the  period  just  alluded  to,  may  be 
mentioned  the  inclosing  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  acres  of  commons 
and  common  tields,  by  which  their  annual  product  has  been  increased, 
in  many  cases,  more  than  ten-fold — the  cultivation  of  heaths  and  other 
waste  lands — the  redeeming  of  extensive  and  inexhaustibly  rich  fens 
from  the  possession  of  aquatic  birds  and  animals — the  great  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  implements — the  furrow  draining  of  clay  and  other 
cold  and  stiff  soils — the  better  i-otation  of  crops — the  extensive  introduc- 
tion of  turnips  and  clover — the  immense  increase  of  common  manure, 
and  the  introduction  of  one  at  least,  whose  extraordinary  nutritive  qual- 
ities have  but  recently  been  discovered.  Next  to  wheat,  the  turnip 
crop,  which  forty  years  ago  was  hardly  worth  mentioning,  is  now  more 
valuable  than  any  other,  both  to  landlords  and  tenants.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  and  sheep;  and  while  immense 
numbers  of  both  are  kept  in  the  most  healthy  and  thriving  condition  up- 
on this  vesetalile,  one  s])ccies  of  which,  the  Ruta  Baga,  has  lately  been 
introduced  and  is  extensively  productive,  the  lands  are  greatly  enriched, 
and  soon  prepared  for  any  other  crop  which  the  farmer  may  find  most 
profitable  in  his  system  of  rotation.  Clover,  too,  is  doing  much  to  en- 
rich the  soil  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  reward  the  labors  of  those 
who  moisten  it  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  It  is  surprising  to  see  to 
Avhat  an  extent  the  light,  sandy  lands  of  England  have  already  been  re- 
deemed from  comparative  sterility  under  this  cultivation,  and  are  now 
sowed  with  the  finest  wheat.  The  process  is  still  going  on,  and  bids 
fair  to  proceed  as  long  as  there  remain  any  such  lands  to  be  reclaimed 
and  enriched.  Indeed,  who  can  tell  how  much  the  cultivation  of  the 
turnip  may  ultimately  add  to  the  wealth,  and  help  to  sustain  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain.^  According  to  an  estimate  Avhich  I  have  latel}^  seen, 
it  is  now  worth  jnany  millions  sterling,  per  annum,  to  the  single  county 
of  Norfolk.  Carrots,  also,  are  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  the  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  very  nutritious  escident,  v.ith  increasing  interest 
and  advantage. 

Among  the  several  kinds  of  manure  vvhich  have  long  been  in  high  re- 
pute, lime  and  marl  are  inexhaustible;  particularly  the  former,  which 
the  low  price  of  coal  brings  at  a  cheap  rate.  On  some  soils,  and  near 
the  kilns,  it  is  used  in  great  quantities.  I  have  seen  fields  covered  with 
it,  just  as  ours  are  with  barn  manure;  and  when  it  is  spread,  the  ground 
appears,  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  snow. 

But  the  richest  and  most  profitable  kind  of  dressing  which  has  yet 
been  tried,  and  which  is  a  new  source  of  agricultural  wealth  to  Great 
Britain,  is  bone  manure.  It  began  first  to  be  used,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  where  its  influence  has  been  all  but  mirac- 
ulous! Extensive  tracts  of  country,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  jnere 
wastes,  occupied  by  rabbit  warrens,  have  been  converted  into  some  of  the 
finest  and  best  managed  farms  in  England.  This  signal  improvement, 
though  it  did  not  begin,  has  been  carried  to  its  present  perfection,  by  the 
use  of  the  manure  iust  mentioned.     Since  bone  dust  has  come  into  gen- 
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eral  use,  the  turnip  crop  has  been  iucrea:ie(],  in  many  iastunces,  ten  fold, 
and  in  few  less  than /bur  or  Jive  fold,  and  the  effect  has  been  equally 
surprising  upon  the  succeeding  crops  of  grain,  on  the  same  land.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  practical  men,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  they  have  no  doubt  that  the  soil  will  go  on  progressively 
improving,  and  requiring  a  less  quantity  of  bones,  anuuallv,  from  its  in- 
creased fertility  and  power.  It  answers  best  on  light  chalky  soils.  A 
single  farmer  in  Lincolnshire  is  said  to  have  generally  about  six  hun- 
dred acres  dressed  almost  entirely  with  bone  manure,  furnishing  a  vast 
supply  of  food  for  cattle,  and  of  common  manure  for  other  lands,  and 
is  fitting  those  on  which  it  is  sown  for  bearing  the  most  luxuriant  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley. 

In  Scotland  the  use  of  bone  manure  is  still  more  recent,  but  scarcely 
less  productive.  In  the  Lothians,  in  Berwickshire,  and  in  fact  every 
where,  it  is  working  wonders.  Being  so  light  and  easily  transported, 
compared  with  any  other  kind  of  manure,  many  a  rugged  and  hilly  tract 
is  fertilized  by  it,  which  must  otherwise  have  remained  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. To  pulverize  the  bones,  mills  are  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of 
all  the  large  towns,  and,  besides  what  their  own  markets  furnish,  large 
quantities  of  bone  dust  are  imported  by  the  Scotch  farmers. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  otTer  your  readers  this  brief  and  meagre 
sketch  of  the  present  state  of  British  agriculture;  but  neither  time  nor 
space  will  permit  me  to  enlarge.  There  are  limits,  no  doubt,  beyond 
which  improvements  in  cuitivating  the  soil  cannot  be  carried.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  these  limits  have  yet  been  approached,  even, 
in  the  most  productive  districts  of  England  and  Scotland:  for  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture  never  advanced  more  rapidly  than  it  has  done  with- 
in the  last  few  years;  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  were  I  entitled  to  speak 
with  any  authority  on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  almost  in  its  infancy. 
Who  that  looks  at  the  astonishing  improvements  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
both  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  husbandry — who  that  recollects  how 
lately  the  potato,  that  most  rich,  nutritious  and  productive  of  all  our  fa- 
rinaceous esculents,  has  been  brought  into  general  use — who  that  con- 
siders what  inexhaustible  sources  of  nutrition  and  fertility  and  wealth, 
the  turnip  and  other  green  crops  have  so  recently  become  in  Britain, 
will  undertake  to  say,  that  other  vegetables,  still  more  nutritious  and 
productive,  may  not  yet  be  introduced  and  brought  under  general  culti- 
vation? Who  can  tell  what  new  substances  scientific  and  practical  ag- 
riculturists may  yet  find,  possessing  far  higher  fertilizing  virtues  than 
any  now  in  use,  or  what  combinations  and  mixtures  chemistry  may  fur- 
nish, so  cheap  and  so  abundant,  as  to  put  a  new  aspect  of  fertility  upon 
lands  already  most  productive.^  Who,  in  looking  at  the  best  acre  in 
all  England,  would  venture  to  say,  that  it  can  never,  by  any  possible 
improvements  and  discoveries,  be  made  more  productive  of  human  sus- 
tenance than  it  nosv  is?  Who  knows  but  that  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
years  hence,  it  may  yield  four  fold?  Who,  in  short,  can  even  conjec- 
ture what  amazing  undeveloped  agricultural  resources  yet  lie  hidden  in 
lands  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  scarcely  worth  tilling  at  all? 
For  myself,  I  do  not  deem  it  at  all  extravagant  to  predict,  that  in  the 
millenium,  if  not  before,  the  single  island  of  Great  Britain  will  produce 
food  enough  for  a  population  oi  fifty  millions;  nor  that,  when  swords 
shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar 
shall  come  up  the  myrrh-tree,  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
will  pour  the  boon  of  plenty  into  the  la])s  of  a  thousand  million  of  in- 
habitants!— (Dr.  Humphrey's  letters  from  England  to  the  JV.  Y.  Ob- 
server.) 

Groiving  the  Epiphyllum  truncMum  by  grafting  upon  Cactus  trian- 
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guliiris. — I  could  never  satisfiictorily  grow  the  Epiphyllum  truncatum 
upon  its  osvn  bottom,  and  therefore  was  induced  to  try  what  could  be 
effected  by  grafting.  In  the  spring  of  1830  I  inserted  a  graft  on  Cactus  tri- 
angularis, about  six  inches  from  the  pot;  the  result  of  this  experiment  has 
been  highly  gratifying,  and  the  plant  is  now  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and 
has  pendulous  branches  falling  in  all  directions  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
For  four  years  successively  the  j)lant  has  flowered  freely,  increasing  the 
number  of  its  flowers  as  it  has  increased  in  size.  In  November  last  it 
produced  one  hundred  and  seven  flowers,  and  was  greatly  admired  by^ 
all  who  saw  it.  The  compost  used  was  one  half  loam,  the  other  half 
equal  proportions  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  the  pot  was  well  cracked 
at  the  bottom  ....  I  have  a  border  eighteen  inches  wide  round  the 
inside  of  the  pit  of  a  stove,  filled  with  compost,  in  which  I  pur  such 
plant  as  I  imagine  will  grow  better  in  this  situation  than  in  })ots.  In 
this  border  a  plant  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  grafted,  also,  on  Cereus 
triangularis,  was  planted  about  eight  years  ago;  and  it  is  now  three  feet 
six  inches  high,  four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  would  have  been 
much  larger  had  it  not  not  been  pruned  back  occasionally,  to  prevent  it 
from  hanging  over  the  pathway.  The  plant  is  supported  by  a  wood 
frame,  the  formation  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  parasol;  anil  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  which  it  produces  every  spring  is  really  astonishing. 
Last  spring  it  presented  a  complete  cone  of  flowers,  to  the  number  of 
above  one" thousand.  This  plant  having  produced  such  a  striking 
effect,  I  have  planted  two  of  the  E.  truncatum  in  the  same  border,  and 
I  hope  to  realize  similar  results. — (Correspondent  of  the  Gard.  Mag; 
for  March.) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


Improving  strong  Clay  soils. — Such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  form- 
ing new  gardens,  or  wish  to  improve  old  ones,  where  the  soil  is  a  heavy 
tenacious  clay,  will  perhaps  be  gratified  to  learn  that  by  the  process  of 
burning,  the  clay  may  be  rendered  a  very  fertile  and  friable  soil.  This 
process  of  fertilizing  clay  is  not  a  new  one,  but  the  practice  has  of  late 
become  so  general  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  no  longer  to  be  a  matter 
of  noveltj^  or  experiment,  and  the  success  which  follows  its  adoption 
has  in  many  cases  been  truly  wonderful,  transforming  a  stiff  un])roduc- 
tive  clay  into  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  easily  worked  and  totally  changed 
in  its  appearance.  A  common  retnedy  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  a  su- 
perabundance of  clay  was  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  sand;  but 
this  is  in  many  cases  expensive,  and  in  none  so  effectual  in  producing  a 
fine  mellow  soil. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows.  A  trench  of  the  desirable  length 
is  thrown  out,  about  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  are  placed  layers  of  small  brush,  faggots,  &c.,  and  at 
the  top  it  is  filled  with  old  roots,  larger  wood,  &c.  The  fire  is  then 
lighted,  and  when  ignition  has  commenced  the  whole  is  covered  with 
clay,  except  a  few  vent  holes,  for  the  admission  of  air.  As  the  com- 
bustion increases  the  whole  mass  becomes  heated,  and  additions  of  fresh 
clay  are  made  to  the  heap,  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 
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feet,  and  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  for  a  renewal  of  fuel.  After  the 
burning  is  completed  the  heap  is  thrown  down,  and  scattered  over  the 
surface. 

The  rationale  of  burning  soils,  according  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  is 
founded  in  well  known  chemical  laws.  Nearly  all  soils  are  composed 
in  their  bases  of  primitive  earths  and  oxide  of  iron.  Certain  propor- 
tions of  these  earths  have  so  strong  an  attraction  for  each  other  as  to 
form  a  single  homogeneous  compound,  which  resists,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  action  of  the  air  and  water.  Calcination,  or  burning,  by  changing 
these  proportions,  breaks  up  that  chemical  attractiou,  prevents  so  inti- 
mate a  combination,  and  produces  a  light  porous  soil,  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing water  readily,  and  admitting  the  air  with  facility  to  the  roots  of 
vegetation.  When  the  clay  contains  a  superabundance  of  calcareous 
matter  the  latter  is  converted  into  an  active  fertilizer  of  plants.  Peat 
soils,  containing  too  much  inert  vegetable  substances,  are  also  much 
improved  by  burning. — A.  J.  D.,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

VFisturia  conseqtiuna. — What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  plant  you  left 
out  (vol.  II.  p.  236,)  of  this  elegant  climber?  So  much  has  been  said 
about  it  that  I  am  determined  to  try  a  plant.  If  it  will  flower  in  a  pot, 
and  with  the  protection  of  an  ordinary  cold  room,  in  winter,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  it,  but  I  am  in  hopes  it  may  be  acclimated. —  Yours,  J., 
Jlpril  23d,  1837. 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri. — This  sweet  little  plant  is  now  blooming  in 
our  garden,  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultur;ii  Society,  by  Dr.  Fisch- 
er. The  plants  are  yet  small,  but  they  are  each  terminated  with  three 
or  four  pure  white,  fragrant  flowers,  the  petals  (five  in  number,)  most 
exquisitely  cut,  so  as  to  resemble  cut  ])aper.  Its  habit  is  very  delicate, 
and  it  only  opens  its  flowers  towards  the  cool  of  evening,  the  rays  of 
the  hot  sun  seeming  too  powerful  for  its  graceful  petals.  It  flowered 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  at  Cambridge,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  since  which 
time  we  do  not  think  it  has  been  seen  in  this  country,  until  now.  It  cer- 
tainly merits  all  the  care  that  can  be  given  it. — Cond. 

Bone  dust  for  Rye,  Wheat  and  Grass  crops,  S^c. — I  have  been  try- 
ing about  twenty  acres  of  rye,  wheat  and  grass  lands  with  bone  dust, 
and  have  planted  four  acres  of  potatoes  in  horn  shavings,  procured 
from  the  comb  makers,  of  which  I  may  give  you  an  account  when  I 
gather  my  crops,  in  the  fall. — Yours,  C.,  New  York,  June  23,  1837. 
[We  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  learn  the  results  of  both  the  wheat 
and  other  grain  and  grass  crops,  and  also  of  the  potatoes.  We  have 
ourself  a  great  opinion  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  bone  dust,  and 
have,  in  another  page,  copied  the  observations  of  Dr.  Humphrey, 
which  he  has  communicated  to  the  Neiv  York  Observer,  in  the  hope  of 
directing  the  attention  of  farmers  and  gardeners  to  its  valuable  proper- 
ties. We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  has  tried  the  bone 
dust  upon  dahlias,  the  present  season;  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
which  may  be  important  to  florists,  we  shall  give  in  the  ensuing  fall  or 
winter. — Cotid.] 

Large  specimens  of  the  Cyclamen  persicum. — I  have  a  Cyclamen 
parsicum,  on  which  I  counted  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  flowers; 
and,  on  another,  three  hundred  flowers,  in  the  month  of  February  last. 
The  bulbs  are  now  dormant,  and  measure  five  inches  in  diameter. — 
Yotirs,  C,  New  York,  June  23,  1837. 

Wisttir'm  Consequiina. — In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Panton,  of  New  York, 
there  is  a  ])lant  of  Wistaria  Consequana,  with  a  stem  at  least  an  inch 
and  a  half  through.  It  has  now  been  planted  about  seven  years,  and 
has  not  been  protected  in  the  least  since  it  was  put  into  the  ground.     It 
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stands  near  toa  large  pear  tree,  over  which  it  ran,  year  before  last,  cov- 
ering the  whole  tree,  and  almost  destroying  it.  A  great  many  young 
and  strong  plants  have  been  taken  from  it,  and  its  yearly  growth  is  still 
so  luxuriant  as  to  overrun  all  objects  within  its  reach.  It  has  flowered 
beautifully  for  several  years,  and,  the  past  spring,  was  covered  with 
hundreds  of  its  delightful,  large,  bluish  lilac,  clusters  of  blossoms.  The 
garden  of  Mr.  Panton  is  surrounded  by  high  buildings,  as  indeed  are 
ail  city  gardens,  when  the  owner  of  a  mansion  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  one,  and  the  severity  of  the  cold,  during  winter,  has  less  effect  in 
a  thickly  inhabited  city  like  New  York,  than  in  the  adjacent  country.  At 
Mr.  Hogg's,  up  town,  he  protects  his  in  a  cold  house,  or  frame,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  would  stand  the  winter  in  his  garden  as 
well  as  in  Mr.  Panton's,  particularly  as  it  has  now  acquired  a  good 
size;  and  we  have  but  little  doubt  but  that  strong  plants,  if  grown  in 
pots,  in  the  green-house,  and  turned  out  into  a  south  border,  and  train- 
ed close  to  a  wall  or  fence,  would  flourish  well  in  the  countrj-.  It 
possesses  splendor  enough  to  repay  all  the  care  that  may  be  bestowed 
upon  a  plant. —  Cond. 

Large  3Iagnbl[a.  glauca. — There  is  now  growing,  in  the  fine  garden 
of  T.  Magoun,  Jr.  Esq.,  of  Medford,  a  shrub  of  this  species,  which 
has  attained  the  heiirht  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  thirty  or  forty  in 
circumference:  it  has  produced,  this  season,  upwards  of  five  hundred 
blossoms,  a  great  number  of  which  are  now  in  full  beauty.  The  tree 
has  been  planted  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  base  of  the 
trunk  is  a  foot  through.  It  was  planted  by  Mr.  William  E.  Carter,  now 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  when  he  was  gardener  to  Mr. 
Ward,  who  then  owned  the  place.  It  must  be  one  of  the  noblest  spe- 
cimens in  the  country  out  of  its  native  localit}-. — Id. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Seedling  Roses. — Sir, — In  the  number  of  your  Magazine  for  June, 
page  217,  Mr.  Boll,  of  New  York,  writes  as  follows: — "  I  observe  in 
your  number  for  April,  page  136,  an  article  on  raising  roses  from  seed, 
by  Mr.  Russell.  Is  not  jour  correspondent  mistaken  in  saying  it  re- 
quires two  years  for  the  seeds  to  vegetate.?  [This  is  an  error.  It 
should  read  one  year,  instead  of  tico:  the  mistake  occurred  in  the 
translation  of  the  communication,  and  escaped  our  notice  until  too 
late  for  alteration. — Cond.]  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  planted 
them  in  the  month  of  February,  and,  fifteen  weeks  thereafter,  have 
had  a  plant  from  the  same  in  bloom.  This  rose  is  now  in  our  estab- 
lishment, under  the  name  of  the  Pretty  American."  Mr.  Editor,  that 
Mr.  Boll  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  raise  the  abovementioned  rose, 
and  to  have  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  beholding  its  flowers 
in  the  time  by  him  specified,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  remarkable  instance, 
and  such  an  one,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Boll  himself  never  saw  or  heard  of 
before:  Mr.  Boll  further  adds,  "  with  particular  care  the  seeds  of  roses 
can  all  be  made  to  vegetate  in  about  four  months.  But  particular  care 
is  necessary,  atid  the  peculiar  cautions  requisite  I  will  give  you  in  a  fu- 
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ture  number  of  your  Majifazine."  The  information  here  promised  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  gladly  received  by  a  number  of  amateurs,  whose 
impatience  would  not  allow  them  to  wait  so  long  before  they  can  ascer- 
tain the  i-esults  of  their  labors,  as  I  have  proposed,  in  my  article.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  Mr.  Boll  says  that  it  takes  about  four  months  for 
the  seeds  to  vegetate,  and  particular  care  is  necessary, — the  Pretty 
American  must  have  had  the  cultivators'  most  peculiar  care,  the  seed 
having  vegetated,  grown,  and  the  plant  produced  its  flowers,  in  less 
time,  by  two  weeks,  than  is  here  allowed  for  the  seeds  to  vegetate. 
If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  my  article  again,  he 
will  find  that  Mr.  Boll  has  evidently  misunderstood  its  meaning. 

I  beg  leave  again  to  state  to  the  reader,  that  without  the  aid  of  some 
artificial  process,  the  seeds  of  the  roses  will  not  vegetate  in  less  than 
one  year,  i.  e.  if  it  is  placed  in  the  natural  ground  in  the  spring  of  the 
3'ear,  it  will  not  make  its  appearance  before  the  ensuing  spring. —  Yours, 
J.  W.  Russell,  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge,  June  20,  1837. 

West's  St.  Peter's  Grape. — We  stated  in  our  last,  p.  196,  that  we 
knew  not  that  this  variety  had  been  introduced  to  our  gardens.  Mr. 
Wilder,  however,  has  reminded  us  that  he  informed  us  last  year  that 
he  had  it  growing  at  his  garden,  having  introduced  it  in  the  spring  of 
1836.  At  the  time  we  wrote  the  notice  of  this  grape  it  escaped  our 
memorv,  and  we  now  correct  our  mistake. —  Cond. 


Art.  V.     Queries,   Criticisms,  8,'c. 

Importing  Plants  in  Glass  Cases. — It  may  be  interesting  to  the  read- 
ers of  your  valuable  Magazine,  to  learn  that  stove  and  green-house 
plants  can  be  imported  in  glass  cases,  with  the  greatest  safety,  in  the 
summer  season,  provided  the  officers  of  the  ship  which  brings  them  will 
keep  the  cases  ftdly  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  voyage.  I  have  just 
received  from  Messrs.  Loddiges  &.  Sons,  per  the  President,  a  case  con- 
taining twenty-two  pots  of  plants,  out  of  which  only  three  have  perish- 
ed. Among  those  in  good  order  are  the  following: — Gongora  atropur- 
purea,  Oncidium  flexuosa,  Metrosideros  vera,  Cattleya  Forbesn, 
Epidendrum  cochleatum,  Astrapee'a  Wallichw,  Jiorbnia  serrulata, 
Erica  carinata,  PerguUiria  odoratissima,  Schottia  speciosa,  Marica 
humilis  and  senii-aperta,  Tacsbnia  pinnatistipula,  Stanhopeo  grandi- 
flora,  Denrobium  pulchelluni,  and  also  several  fine  corraeas.  The 
cases  cost  three  guineas  each,  but  will  last  for  several  years'  transporta- 
tion, if  they  are  taken  care  of.  Freight  from  London,  about  three 
dollars  per  case.— Fowrs,  truly,  N.  G.  C.New  York,  June  'iAth,  1837, 

P.  S.  Messrs.  Loddiges  &  Sons,  in  their  letter  to  me,  under  date  of 
6th  May,  say,  "This  nTode  of  packing  has  been  successful  when  the 
cases  are  kept  on  deck,  in  full  sun,  but  never  otherwise;  we  shall  do 
our  utmost  to  prevail  on  the  commander  of  the  vessel  to  keep  them  up, 
which  is  all  there  is  to  do — as,  the  air  being  excluded,  there  is  no  evapo- 
ration."— N.  G.  C. 

Destruction  of  the  Shtgs  that  infest  Rose  b^lshes. — Is  there  no  reme- 
dy for  the  destruction  of  the  pestiferous  insects  which  eat  the  leaves  of 
rose  bushes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  net-work.  If  any  of  your 
correspondents  know  any  remedy,  it  would  be  gratefully  received  by 
your  friend  and  subscriber — S.,  June  22,  1837, 
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Art.  VI.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  May  '21th,  1837. — Exhibited.  From  Chas.  Olmstead, 
Esq.,  of  East  Hartforrl,  Conn.,  Belmont  ap|>les;  they  were  brought  by 
Mr.  Obnstead  from  Ohio,  last  autumn.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  fruits  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Distributed.  Scions  of  the  Belmont  apple,  from  Mr.  Olmstead: 
also,  scions  of  the  true  Jonathan,  or  Philip  Rick  apple,  from  Messrs. 
C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  June  9th. — Exhibited.  From  Mr.  D.  Haggerston,  gar- 
dener to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cereus  speciosissimus, 
and  a  splendid  new  variety;  also,  a  pot  of  Keen's  seedling  strawber- 
ries. From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  seven  varieties  of  paeonies,  and  a  number 
of  varieties  of  azaleas. 

Saturday,  16th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  of  Charlestown, 
flowers  of  the  yellow  and  red  Austrian  rose,  and  Polemonium  cfeni- 
leum.  From  S.  Walker,  bouquets  of  flowers,  containing  Dictamnus 
fraxinella,  .Spirfe'a  filipendula  fl.  pi.,  jHesperis  matronalis  fl.  pi.  alba, 
Polemonium  cferuleum,  Lychnis  Floscuculi  fl.pl.  /Vis  pallida,  and  sev- 
eral fine  varieties  of  pansies. 


Art.  VII.     Fulton  Market.  New  York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  per  bushel:  Kidney's,  88  cts.  to  f  1.25  ;  com- 
mon, 56  to  62 J  cts.  New  turnips,  12i  cts  per  bunch,  (of  eight  or 
ten.)  Horseradish,  per  doz.  roots,  37^  cts.  Radishes,  per  doz. 
bunches,  18  to  37.^  cts.  Shallots,  per  bunch,  2  cts.  Garlic,  per 
bunch,  (of  100,)  40  to  50  cts.  Early  cabbages,  each,  4  to  8  cts.  Let- 
tuce, per  dozen  heads,  12^  to  50  cts.  Peas,  per  half  peck,  18  to  50 
cts.  String  or  bush  beans,  per  half  peck,  75  cts.  Asparagus,  per  bunch, 
12i  to  25  cts.  Cauliflowers,  each,  25  cts.  Spinach,  per  half  peck, 
12^  cts.     Punifikins,  per  pound,  3  cts. 

Fruit. — Apples,  per  barrel:  Russets,  $1.75  to  $3.00.  Cranberries, 
per  half  peck,  $1.00.  Pine  apples,  each,  12.i  to  25  cts.  Cherries, 
per  pound,  25  cts.  Strawberries,  per  basket,  (containing  about  a  pint,) 
to  12^  cts.  Green  gooseberries,  per  half  peck,  STj  cts.  Green  currants,  7 
per  half  peck,  25  els.  Cucumbers,  each,  12.^  to  25  cts.  Lemons,  per 
doz.  25  cts.  Oranges,  per  doz.  37^  to  62^  cts.  Limes,  per  doz.  12^ 
cts.  Bananas,  per  doz.  50  cts.  Yams,  per  pound,  4  cts.  Cocoanuts, 
per  dozen,  75  cts. 

Remarks. — Beets,  carrots,  salsify  and  winter  turnips  are  gone.  Rad- 
ishes and  lettuces  plentiful.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce.  Bush  beans  have 
just  come  in,  and  are  yet  scarce.  Of  peas  and  early  cabbages  a  very 
good  supply.  Pumpkins  plentiful.  Old  onions  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Garlic  abundant.  Rhubarb,  scarcely  any,  and  what  there  is  good 
for  nothing. 

Of  apj)les,  with  the  exception  of  Russets,  there  are  none.  Cranber- 
ries are  almost  gone.  Cherries  scarce:  strawberries  a  good  supply. 
Bananas  are  scarce.  Pine  apples  abundant.  Of  other  fruits  a  good 
supplv.  Dried  fruits  are  almost  a  drug. — Yours,  J.  H.,  New  York, 
June'l9,  1837. 
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Art,  VIII.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 


C  per  barrel, .  . 
'<] 


Potatoes 
Common 


per  bushel, 

,~„  S  per  barrel,    . 

Cnenangoes,  <  '      ,     ,    , 

"         (  per  bushel, .  . 

Nova  Scotia,  \  P^'"  ^7'^}^ 
(_  per  bushel. 

New,  per  half  peck, 

Turnips:   common, 

per  bushel, 

New,. per  bunch, 

Onions  : 

per  bushel 

,  .'      \   per  bunch, 
white,  i  ^ 

New  onions,  per  bunch,..  . 

wy    ^     ^  old,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  <       '  '        ,       , 

'  i  new,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, . 

Radishes,  per  bimch. 

Scarlet  short  top, 

Scarlet  turnip, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


From     To 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^'c. 

Cabbages  : 

Early,  each, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Rhubarb, per  pound, 

Peas,  ^  P*^""  '^"f  ^'' 

(  per  peck, 

String  beans,  per  half  peck,. 

Spinach,   per  peck, 

Dandelions,  per  peck, 

Cabbage  sprouts,  per  peck,.  . 

Beet  tops,  per  peck, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, 


^  cts. 


1  50 
50 

2  00 
75 

2  25 
75 
37i 

1  00 

6 

2  50 

4 

4 

6 

00 

6 

00 

00 

12 


6 
25 

3 

3 
00 
25 
37i 
12i 
12i 
12| 

6 


S  cts. 


1  75 

55 

2  50 

1  00 

2  50 
1  00 

50 


3  00 
6 


50 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Winter  crookneck,  per  pound. 

West  India,  per  pound, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


From    To 

I 

«?cts.'^  cts. 


Pot  and  Svjert  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck,.  . . 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .... 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., .  . . 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert  : 

Common,  jP'^'"^7^1" 
I  per  bushel,. 

per  barrel,.  , 

per  bushel,.  . 


Russets. 
Pears  : 

°'  (  per  bushel, 

Watermelons,  each, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 

Strawberries,  per  quart: 

Wood, 

Keen's  seedling, 

Common, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Green  gooseberries,  per  quart. 
Green  currants,  per  quart,.. .  . 
Cucumbers,  each,, 


r-.  <)  per  box,. 

Oranges,  <  '       - 


per  dozen,, 
per  box,.  . .  . 
per  dozen,.  . 
Shaddocks,  each. 


Lemons, 


Walnuts,  jP"i^«7l' 

'  (  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet, )per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, , 

Castana, 


2 
12^ 


3  50 

2  00 

3  50 

1  50 
50 
20 

25 
50 
37i 
6  00 
12^ 

6 
17 

6 
12| 

4  00 
25 

3  00 
25 
25 

4  00 

2  25 
12 

4 
3 


3 

20 


20 
12 
12 


4  00 


00 
00 
75 
25 


37^ 
75 
50 
7  00 
25 

20 

25 
i  50 

50 
3  25 

37i 


Remarks. — The  market  has  been  better  supplied  with  new  vegetables 
this  month  than  was  anticipated  at  the  date  of  our  last  report;  favora- 
ble weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  advanced  vegetation  rapid- 
ly. Notwithstanding  the  more  abundant  supply,  and  accordingly  a  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  the  more  plentiful  articles,  small  sales  are  only 
effected,  and  those  principally  Avith  city  customers,  or  those  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  prostration  of  business  throughout  the  country 
has  affected  the  marketman  tis  well  as  the  merchant,  mechanic,  or 
manufacturer.  Not  only  are  the  more  lu.vurious  articles  purchased  in 
smaller  quantities  than  usual,  but  there  being  i'ew  strangers  in  town 
compared  with  the  number  last  season  at  this  time,  the  demand  is  e.\- 
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ceedingly  limited.  A  revival  is,  however,  looked  for,  and  should  the 
crops  prove  as  abundant  as  we  have  now  every  reason  to  believe  they 
will  be,  the  moderate  prices  will  induce  a  more  ready  sale  of  many  ar- 
ticles. 

Potatoes  are  scarce;  a  few  new  ones  from  New  York  were  in  the 
market  this  week,  but  they  were  small  and  inferior:  the  new  crop  from 
the  vicinity  will  come  in  before  our  next  report.  New  turnips  are 
quite  plenty,  much  more  so  than  last  year  at  this  time;  old  ones  are  all 
gone:  no  French  in  the  market.  New  onions  are  abundant,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  good  size;  no  old  ones  are  to  be  found,  except  a  few 
inferior  Connecticut  reds.  Old  beets  are  nearly  gone;  new  ones  have 
come  to  hand  this  week,  of  tolerable  size.  Parsnips  and  carrots  are 
about  gone.  Radishes  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  fine.  The  first 
early  calibages  of  any  size  were  brought  in  this  week;  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  remark  that  a  few  of  the  Vanack  which  we  have  observed 
for  sale  had  remarkable  firm  heads  for  this  early  season :  it  is  a  first-rate 
variety.  No  cauliflowers  yet.  Lettuce  is  plenty.  Rhubarb  very  abun- 
dant, almost  a  drug.  Spinach  and  other  greens  abundant.  Asparagus 
has  been  uncommonly  abundant.  Peas  have  come  to  hand  in  large 
quantities,  and  are  now  selling  at  very  moderate  prices:  the  crop  is 
good.  String  beans  have  made  their  appearance  from  New  York. 
West  India  squashes  are  yet  plentiful. 

Of  fruit  the  last  year's  stock  is  reduced:  no  kinds  of  apples  are  now  to 
be  found,  except  the  Russets;  and  but  few  of  the  latter  remain  on  hand. 
Baking  pears  all  gone.  Cherries  are  not  plentiful,  nor  as  good  as  in 
seasons  in  general.  Pine-apples  were,  we  believe,  never  so  abundant 
or  more  excellent  in  flavor  than  this  season  ;  the  arrivals  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  the  fruit  in  fine  order.  Green  fruits  for  tarts  are 
plentiful.  Strawberries  come  in  of  fine  size,  and  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance, more  so  than  last  year.  Cucumbers  are  now  more  plentiful, 
and  will  soon  come  in  from  the  open  ground.  Cranberries  are  yet  to  be 
had.  Oranges  are  considerably  higher  than  at  our  last. —  Yours,  M.  T., 
Boston,  June  23, 1837. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR   JULY. 

The  month  so  far  (June  24,)  has  been  much  more  favorable  to  vege- 
tation than  the  same  season  last  year:  vines  and  other  tender  plants, 
which  barely  stood  the  cold  and  wet  weather  of  Ma}^,  now  look  strong 
and  vigorous.  Seeds  committed  to  the  soil  in  June  have  vegetated  freely. 

Now  is  the  season  to  destroy  weeds  and  insects:  there  is  no  so  sure 
way  to  do  the  latter  thoroughly  as  by  manual  operations:  it  is  of  no  use 
to  trust  to  nostrums,  decoctions,  Sic.  &c.  ;  the  best  and  surest  method 
to  destroy  nearly  all  troublesome  insects  (except  the  red  spider  and 
aphis,)  is  by  picking  them  off  by  hand:  one  man  will  go  over  a  large 
piece  of  ground  in  a  day  or  two,  and  destroy  more  than  he  would  in  ten 
times  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  syringing  with  tobacco  water,  dusting 
with  snuff,  &c.  &c. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  in  the  grapery  will  now  need  frequent  syringings:  give, 
also,  good  quantities  of  air.  Noav  will  ])e  the  time  to  thin  out  the  clus- 
ters of  fruit,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  berries  of  fine  size;  some  per- 
sons may,  however,  think  this  is  of  no  use:  it  is  not,  if  fine  large  clus- 
ters, well  filled  and  yet  not  crowded,  are  not  an  object.  One  man  who 
understands  the  operation  will  go  over  a  large  grapery  in  a  day,  and  if 
forced  for  the  market,  the  higher  price  such  will  bring  will  more  than 
defray  his  expenses.  Keep  the  vines  well  thinned,  and  laid  open  to  the 
sun  as  much  as  possible.  Vines  in  the  open  garden  should  now  be  di- 
vested of  superfluous  shoots,  and  those  reserved  for  another  season 
carefully  washed,  or  tied  to  the  wall  or  trellis. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  looked  over,  and  the  superfluous  run- 
ners cut  off".  If  it  is  intended  to  make  new  beds  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, some  of  the  strongest  runners  should  be  pegged  into  the  ground, 
and  the  weak  ones  cut  away. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias:  strong  plants  of  dahlias  may  yet  be  set  out,  and  they  will 
flower  abundantly  in  September.  The  plants  set  out  in  June  will  now 
need  staking,  and  if  dry  weather  ensues  they  will  need  water. 

Tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs  of  similar  habit,  should  be  taken 
up- 

Ixias,  sparaxises,  &c.  in  pois,  should  be  taken  out,  and  laid  away  in 
dry  papers. 

Geraniums  should  be  propagated  from  cuttings;  now  is  the  best 
season. 

Ericas  should  be  still  propagated. 

Camellias,  if  not  removed  from  the  green-house,  should  be  immedi- 
ately, or  their  flower  buds  will  be  too  far  advanced,  and  the  plants 
shoot  into  a  new  growth. 

Lemon  and  or a?io-e  stocks  may  be  budded  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Pansies  may  be  now  increased  by  pipings. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  topped  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Carnations  and  pinks  should  be  layered  and  piped  this  month. 

Perennial  flower  seeds  may  be  yet  sown. 

Cactuses  may  be  removed  from  the  stove  or  green-house  to  the  open 
air. 

Mignonette,  sown  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  will  bloom  in  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Calceolarias,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  should  be  sparing- 
ly watered. 

Rose-bushes  may  be  layered  and  budded  this  month. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  plants  should  now  be  set  out  for  earthing  up. 
Cucumbers  may  be  yet  sown  for  pickles. 
Sow  lettuce  for  a  fall  crop. 

Rhubarb :  new  beds  may  now  be  prepared  for  planting  the  roots  early 
in  September. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Protection  against  Hail  Storms.  JYotice  and  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Paragrele,  or  Hail  Rod.  By  A.  J.  Downing, 
Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  paragrele,  or  hail  rod,  appears  to  be  scarcely  known  at 
present  in  this  country.  Hail  storms  are  undoubtealy  much  less 
frequent  here  than  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, some  districts  of  the  United  States  seem  peculiarly 
liable  to  hail-storms  in  summer,  and  an  account  of  the  means  at 
present  in  use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  guard  against  such 
evils  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

The  paragrele,  we  believe,  was  first  invented  by  M.  Lapos- 
toUe,  of  Amiens.  It  has,  however,  been  considerably  improved 
by  Professor  Trollard,  of  Tarbes,  whom  we  quote  for  authority 
for  the  following  description,  from  Berneaud's  excellent  JManuel 
du  Vigneron. 

"  To  make  the  hail  rod  a  rope  of  straw  is  the  first  thing  ne- 
cessary; it  must  be  made  of  ripe  wheat  straw,  soaked  and  twist- 
ed, plaited  with  three  strand  and  then  with  four  ply,  making 
twelve  strand  to  the  rope.  This  cable  of  straw  must  be  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  and  through  the  centre  there  must  run  a  strong 
twine  of  tow  yarn:  this  cable  of  straw  must  be  fastened  at  top 
and  bottom  to  a  stake  of  the  same  length,  solidly  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  armed  at  the  top  with  a  metallic  point  of  tin,  (latten,) 
icith  no  iron.  The  stake  should  be  a  pole  of  firm  wood,  en- 
tirely cleared  of  the  bark,  which  makes  it  liable  to  rot.  The 
cable  is  fastened,  at  each  end,  by  a  wire  of  tin,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter, red  copper,  and  must  be  stretched  tight,  and  tied  to  the 
pole,  at  intervals  of  every  foot  and  a  half,  with  the  same  wire. 
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The  tin  point  at  top  should  be  one  and  a  half  inch  thick  and 
eight  inches  long,  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  tow  yarn. 
The  hail  rods  should  be  about  six  hundred  feet  apart,  and  fixed 
upon  the  most  elevated  points,  such  as  the  tops  of  hills,  roofs  of 
houses,  or  trunks  of  stout  trees.  The  cost  is  about  a  franc  a 
piece,  (twenty  cents,)  and  they  last  at  least  fifteen  years." 

These  hail  rods,  so  simple  in  their  construction,  and  easily  ob- 
tained in  every  part  of  the  country,  have  now,  we  believe,  been 
in  use  nearly  twenty  years  in  France  and  Switzerland.  Many 
extensive  districts  in  both  these  countries,  which  formerly  suf- 
fered severely  from  hail  storms,  and  in  which  the  crops  and  vine- 
yards were  subject  almost  annually  to  great  destruction,  are, 
since  the  paragrele  has  been  generally  adopted,  protected  almost 
entirely  against  their  desolating  effects.  The  Linnaean  Society 
of  Paris,  some  time  since,  with  a  commendable  zeal,  made  ex- 
tensive inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  respecting  the  util- 
ity of  this  instrument,  and  the  result,  as  exhibited  by  them, 
proves  the  paragrele,  in  all  districts  hable  to  hail  storms,  to  be  an 
invention  truly  invaluable.  Pubhc  experiments  were  made  in 
such  parts  of  the  country  as  were  most  subject  to  hail  showers, 
and  while  those  districts  where  paragreles  had  been  erected  were 
quite  protected,  neighboring  districts  not  guarded  by  these  hail- 
rods,  were,  as  before,  much  devastated.  The  Society,  drawing 
their  conclusions  from  the  facts  elicited  by  the  various  trials 
made  in  France,  estimated  that  the  annual  saving  which  would 
arise  from  a  general  adoption  of  the  paragrele,  Ihroughout  that 
country,  would  not  be  less   than  five  milhons  of  dollars . 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  method  by 
which  the  paragrele  produces  its  effects.  A  commonly  received 
theory,  based  on  the  supposhion  that  hail  is  produced  by  a  con- 
gelation of  the  drops  of  water,  in  very  elevated  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  is,  that  the  hail  rod,  by  attracting  and  detaining  these 
vapors  in  a  lower  stratum  than  that  in  which  freezing  takes  place, 
prevents  its  formation.  But  as  hail  storms  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning,  an  American  writer  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  paragrele  acts  by  abstracting  the  superabundance  of 
electricity  from  highly  charged  clouds.  The  formation  of  hail, 
according  to  this  writer,  takes  place  only  when,  by  the  sudden 
passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through  the  cloud,  a  portion  of  the 
water  is  decomposed,  and  returns  into  its  original  gaseous  state, 
the  heat  abstracted  (by  the  change  from  a  liquid  to  an  aeriform 
state,)  from  the  neighboring  particles  (or  clouds  ?)  is  so  great  as 
to  convert  them  into  ice,  when  they  descend  in  the  form  of  hail. 
The  decomposition  of  a  single  cubic  inch  of  water,  according  to 
the  tables  of  Biot,  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  5.64  pounds 
of  water  from  72°  to  32°,  the  freezing  point  of  Faln-enheit. 
The  decomposition  of  water  by  the  electric  spark  is  now  a  well 
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known  fact,  but  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  electricity  acts  up- 
on the  clouds,  or  the  exact  manner  in  which  they  must  be  situ- 
ated, in  order  that  hail  shall  be  produced,  does  not  yet  appear  to 
us  to  be  clearly  demonstrated.  That,  however,  the  electric 
fluid  is  a  necessary  agent  in  the  production  of  hail  in  summer, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt;  and  the  claims  of  the  paragrele  or  hail 
rod  appear  so  well  established,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend strongly  the  use  of  so  valuable  a  means  of  protection  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union  liable  to  frequent  or  destructive  hail  storms. 

A.  J.  D. 

Mwburgh,  J\\  F.,  July  15,  1837. 


Art.  II.  Some  Remarks  on  the  herbaceous  Pceonies,  together 
with  a  description  of  most  of  the  Species  and  Varieties,  and  a 
few  observations  upon  their  Propagation^  Cultivation,  4'^-  ^Y 
the  Conductor. 

In  our  last  volume,  pp.  335  and  367,  we  gave  an  account  of 
the  tree  peonies,  describing  all  the  species  and  varieties,  with 
their  mode  of  propagation,  cultivation,  &c.,  and  it  was  our  in- 
tention at  the  time  to  have  added  some  observations  upon  the 
herbaceous  species  and  varieties;  but  the  extreme  length  to 
which  that  article  was  extended,  embracing  everything  in  relation 
to  the  tree  pasonies,  and  an  enumeration  of  every  known  species 
or  variety,  up  to  the  time  it  was  written,  prevented  us  from  say- 
mg  anything  respecting  the  herbaceous  ones.  We  have  there- 
fore thought  that  an  account  of  them  would  not  be  unacceptable 
at  the  present  time:  we  believe  that  very  httle  is  known  about 
the  majority  of  the  species  and  varieties,  and  as  cultivators  are 
about  adding  many  of  the  tribe  to  their  collections,  our  remarks 
may  probably  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  better  selection  of  those 
which  are  truly  beautiful  and  desirable. 

The  pffiony,  though  its  flowers  are  of  short  duration,  is  one  of 
the  most  gorgeous  tribes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  contri- 
butes more  to  the  splendor  of  the  garden,  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  than  any  other  family  whatever :  preceding  the 
beautiful  and  fragrant  rose  in  its  season  of  blooming,  and  the 
latest  species  and  varieties  shedding  their  faded  flowers  just  as 
the  former  begin  to  open,  they  expand  at  a  time,  when,  if  we 
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except  the  tulip,  no  other  plants  of  any  great  ornament  are  in 
bloom.  In  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  are  displayed  a 
great  variety  of  colors,  from  pure  white,  through  the  intermedi- 
ate shades  of  blush,  rosy,  red,  &c.,  tb  deep  purple,  with  both 
single  and  double  flowers.  Combining  these  with  a  perfect  har- 
diness of  constitution,  a  free  habit  of  blooming,  and  of  the 
most  simple  cultivation,  they  present  claims  to  the  floricul- 
turist which  few  other  plants  can  be  said  to  possess. 

The  old  double  red  paeony  is  so  common,  that  the  family,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  best,  is  at  once  familiar  to 
every  reader:  all  the  double  ones,  though  not  shaped  precisely 
like  this,  have  a  similar  habit  and  formation;  the  single  species 
and  varieties  have  from  six  to  ten  petals,  and  somewhat  resem- 
ble a  single  poppy,  with  the  exception  of  the  stigmas,  which 
are  three  and  upwards  in  number,  as  in  the  double  ones:  some 
of  these  latter  are  very  showy,  while  others  are  scarcely  worth 
a  place  in  a  garden,  unless  the  object  is  to  fill  up  a  shrubbery  in 
a  large  garden,  or  to  grow  in  a  shady  situation,  in  which  they 
flourish  much  better  than  most  other  plants.  They  are  then  de- 
sirable, and  their  great  abundance  of  flowers  in  part  make  up  the 
loss  of  their  individual  beauty. 

The  first  species  introduced  to  England  was  the  oflicinalis, 
the  parent  of  the  common  double-red;  it  is  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  was  known  as  early  as  1548.  At  what  time,  however,  the 
double  variety  appeared,  there  is  no  accurate  data;  but  it  was 
the  first  double  one  known  in  England.  Sometime  after  it  became 
generally  cultivated,  the  albiflora,  and  several  varieties  of  great 
beauty  raised  from  it,  together  with  many  others,  were  introduced. 
Within  a  very  few  years  some  four  or  five  varieties  have  been 
imported  from  China,  of  surpassing  splendor;  these  are  not 
yet  found  in  many  collections,  but  their  rapidity  of  increase 
will  soon  place  them  in  the  hands  of  all  desirous  of  procuring 
them. 

But  few  collections  in  this  country  yet  embrace  only  a  limited 
number  of  sorts,  and  these  confined  to  particular  ones;  but  the 
greater  part  of  all  those  yet  known  have  flowered  with  us  the  past 
spring,  and  we  took  the  opportunity  to  make  such  notes  and  obser- 
vations as  will  enable  us  to  give  a  very  short  description  of  all  that 
displayed  their  blossoms.  The  names  under  which  we  received 
them  are,  we  believe,  generally  correct;  but  whether  entirely  so 
or  not  we  cannot  now  state;  we  therefore  give  those  by  which 
they  are  known  to  us. 

Pffionia  officinalis. — This  species  has  large,  single,  crimson 
flowers,  with  yellow  stamens;  its  habit  of  growth  is  of  the  mid- 
dle size,  the  branches  spreading.     The  blossoms  are  produced 
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from  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  June.  One  of  the  single  sorts 
worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

P.  officinalis  var.  blanda. — A  variety  of  the  former,  with 
middle  sized,  pale  purple,  flowers,  produced  from  the  1st  to  the 
4th  of  June  :  same  habit  of  its  parent.     Not  very  desirable. 

P.  officinalis  var.  Sabini. — One  of  the  most  showy  of  all  the 
single  ones:  the  flowers  are  extremely  large,  of  a  very  brilliant 
crimson,  with  bright  yellow  stamens  and  anthers:  in  foliage  and 
habit  just  like  the  last:  in  flower  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of  June. 
[t  is  a  variety  which  should  be  in  every  garden. 

P.  officinalis  var.  albicans. — With  fine  large  double  flowers, 
of  a  pale  rosy  color,  when  they  first  expand,  but  gradually  chang- 
ing to  a  very  pale  blush,  nearly  white;  it  has  the  same  habit  of 
the  other  varieties  of  the  species,  and  is  a  free  flowerer.  In 
bloom  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of  June.     One  of  the  best. 

P.  officinalis  var.  carnescens. — A  very  showy  double  variety, 
with  pale  rosy  flowers  faintly  striped  with  a  deeper  tint:  habit 
the  same  as  its  parent.  In  full  flower  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of 
June.  Together  with  the  last  named,  it  should  be  found  in  ev- 
ery good  collection. 

P.  officinalis  var.  rubra. — The  well  known,  universally  culti- 
vated, and  always  admired  old  double  red.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  it  has  been  in  this  country,  though  we  presume  some 
of  the  older  amateurs  of  the  present  day  may  have  been  the  first 
to  import  it.  It  commanded  a  great  price  when  first  known  in 
England.  So  general  has  it  now  become,  that  almost  every  vil- 
lage garden  possesses  a  clump  of  roots,  and  the  little  parterres 
in  front  of  cottages,  by  the  road  sides,  throughout  the  country, 
are  decked  with  its  gay  blossoms  in  the  month  of  June.  All  the 
varieties  of  the  officinalis  are  of  the  same  habit  as  this,  and 
bloom  at  nearly  the  same  time,  from  the  4th  to  the  I2th  of  June; 
in  sunny  situations,  however,  in  a  dry  soil,  they  flower  much 
earlier.  It  is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  desirable,  and  only 
wants  rarity  to  render  it  a  plant  that  would  be  more  sought 
after  than  any  other  variety  of  the  herbaceous  ones.  It  goes 
under  the  name  of  atrorubens  in  some  English  nursery  cata- 
logues, having  ourselves  received  it  once  under  this  name. 

P.  albiflora. — This  species  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  was 
introduced  to  England  in  1784.  It  has  large  single  white  flow- 
ers, with  brilliant  yellow  stamens.  It  grows  taller  and  more 
erect  than  the  officinalis  and  its  varieties,  (about  three  feet,)  and 
has  a  smooth  shining  foliage,  much  more  ornamental  than  the 
former.  In  perfection  from  the  8th  to  the  IGth  of  .June.  Not 
so  desirable  as  most  of  the  varieties. 

P.  albiflora  r«r.  vestalis. — A  single  white  variety,  with  a  simi- 
lar liabit  and  cliaracter  to  the  original  species.  It  is  also  a  native 
of  Siberia.     Flowers  from  the  8th  to  the  IGth  of  June. 
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P.  albiflora  var.  uniflora. — Of  a  very  erect  habit,  with  single 
white  flowers,  similar  to  the  vestahs:  sometimes  two  flowers  ap- 
pear on  a  branch.  This  is  also  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  is  in 
beauty  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  June.  Rather  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  two  last  named. 

P.  albiflora  var.  tartarica. — One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  single 
flowered  varieties.  The  blossoms  have  from  ten  to  fifteen  petals 
each,  are  often  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six  on  a  branch,  and  of 
a  pale  pink  or  flesh  color;  the  habit  of  the  plant,  like  the  uni- 
flora, is  erect  and  tall,  and  the  flowers  have  a  very  showy  ap- 
pearance, from  their  great  number.  A  native  of  Siberia,  and 
blossoms  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  June.  It  should  be  in 
every  collection  of  any  extent. 

P.  albiflora  var.  Candida. — With  flesh  colored  flowers  of  about 
eight  petals,  and  similar  in  character  to  the  vestalis:  it  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  and  in  perfection  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter  variety. 
Of  no  great  beauty. 

P.  albiflora  var.  Whitleji. — A  splendid  variety,  with  very 
large  double  flowers,  of  a  creamy  pink  when  they  first  expand, 
afterwards  becoming  white:  the  outer  row  of  petals  is  large,  as 
in  the  old  double  red,  but  the  inner  ones  are  smaller,  and  the 
flower  assumes  a  more  conical  shape.  It  is  already  in  all  choice 
collections,  but  it  is  yet  new  to  most  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  tall  erect  stems,  which,  however,  become  pen- 
dant, when  they  expand,  from  their  great  weight.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  England,  along  with 
the  Humei  and  fragrans,  about  1784.  Probably  this  and  aU  the 
following  varieties  of  albiflora  were  raised  from  seed  by  the  Chi- 
nese. In  perfection  from  the  12th  to  the  25th  of  June.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beantiful  and  desirable  in  a  garden. 

P.  albiflora  var.  Humei. — With  very  large,  double,  rose  col- 
ored, blossoms,  and  the  same  habit  as  the  Whitle/i;  it  flowers 
at  the  same  period,  and  was  introduced  from  China.  Equally 
elegant  with  the  Whitley i. 

P.  albiflora  var.  fragrans. — Another  handsome  variety,  said  to 
possess  considerable  fragrance,  but  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  scarce- 
ly to  deserve  the  name.  Like  the  whole  tribe  of  pa^onies,  -and, 
indeed,  most  of  the  iJanunculaceae,  to  which  they  belong,  they 
are  narcotic  in  a  high  degree,  and  by  frequent  smelling  of  this 
variety,  what  odor  there  is  soon  becomes  disagreeable.  At  a 
distance  it  is  not  unpleasant.  This  variety  flowers  later  than  the 
Whitleji,  coming  into  bloom  just  as  that  variety  is  going  out, 
and  thus  keeping  up  the  display  for  upwards  of  a  month:  the 
height  of  their  flowering  is  about  the  30lh  of  June,  though  we 
have  frequently  seen  fine  flowers  cut  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
July.  Habit  the  same  as  the  Whitleji,  of  rather  taller  growth, 
with  erect  stems:  flowers  large  and  double,  of  a  deep  rose  color. 
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It  was  introduced,  with  the  last  two  varieties,  from  China,  and  is 
as  desirable  as  either  of  them. 

P.  albiflora  var.  Pottsz. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety, 
with  splendid  double  crimson  flowers.  Introduced  from  China, 
by  Mr.  John  Potts,  in  compliment  to  whom  it  was  named  by 
Mr.  Sabine,  in  1822.  Its  habit  is  the  same  as  the  others.  It 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  1436.  It  has,  we  believe, 
been  imported  alive  into  the  country,  but  has  not  yet  flowered, 
to  our  knowledge.  It  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  varieties  of  the  albiflora  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
following. 

P.  albiflora  var.  Reevesii. — Another  lately  introduced  varie- 
ty, of  great  magnificence.  It  was  brought  from  China  by  Mr. 
John  Reeves,  a  few  years  since,  and,  from  a  figure  in  Pax- 
ton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  (vol.  I,  p.  197,)  we  should  judge  it 
to  excel  aU  the  red  ones.  The  flower  is  large,  and  the  petals 
have  a  velvety  appearance.  It  is  yet  rare  in  England,  and  is  in 
but  one  or  two  collections  in  this  country,  and  has  not  yet  flow- 
ered here.  But  we  mention  it,  so  that  amateurs  who  are  making  a 
selection  will  know  what  are  fine  and  worthy  of  possessing. 

P.  tenuifoHa. — A  generally  admired  species,  of  a  dwarf  habit, 
but  with  very  delicate,  finely  cut  foliage,  from  whence  its  name. 
The  flowers  are  single  and  deep  red,  and  are  produced  on  very 
short  peduncles.  The  whole  plant  does  not  attain  above  a  foot 
in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  it  is  another  of  the  sin- 
gle ones  worth  cultivating.  It  flowers  from  the  10th  to  the  16th 
of  June. 

P.  tenuifolia  var.  plena. — Figured  in  Sweet''s  British  Flower 
Garden,  t.  345,  and  said  to  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Goldie, 
nurseryman,  at  Ayr,  from  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  It  is  very  splendid,  with  double,  deep  red  flow- 
ers, and  the  same  exquisite  foliage  of  its  parent.  It  is  not  yet 
in  this  country,  but  will  probably  soon  be  introduced,  and  must 
be  grown,  along  with  the  Whitleji,  fragrans,  &c.,  in  every  choice 
collection.     It  is,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Siberia. 

P.  coralhna. — A  single  flowered  species,  with  middle  sized, 
dull  purplish  red,  blossoms,  appearing  from  the  8th  to  the  16th 
of  June.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf.  It  is  only  deserving 
of  cultivation  when  the  object  is  to  collect  together  all  the  spe- 
cies.    A  native  of  Switzerland. 

P.  anomala. — With  single  pale  red  or  pink  flowers,  of  a  droop- 
ing habit,  appearing  about  the  same  time  as  the  cordllina.  Its 
habit  is  also  dwarf.     A  native  of  Siberia.     A  pretty  species. 

P.  triternata. — This  species  has  single  ])urplc  flowers:  the 
plant  grows  erect,  about  two  feet  high.  In  blossom  from  the 
6tli  to  the  12th  of  June.  A  native  of  Siberia.  Of  no  great 
beauty. 
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All  the  above  species  and  varieties  have  smooth  leaves:  the 
foliage  of  the  following  kinds  is  pubescent  underneath. 

P.  peregrina. — This  is  a  tolerably  pretty  species,  with  single, 
shaded  purple,  blossoms;  the  plant  has  a  dwarfish  habit,  and  dis- 
plays its  flowers  among  the  first  of  the  season,  on  which  account 
it  is  a  desirable  species.  In  perfection  from  the  1st  to  the  6th 
of  June.     A  native  of  the  Levant. 

P.  peregrina  var.  Grevillu. — Similar  to  the  last  in  its  flowers 
and  habit,  the  former  of  which  are  single  pale  purple,  with  yel- 
low stamens.     Flowers  early,   from  the  1st  to  the  Sth  of  June. 

P.  peregrina  var.  compacta. — Densely  dwarf  and  compact  in 
its  mode  of  grov/th,  and  is  interesting,  from  the  small  stature  of 
the  plant,  which  produces  numerous  small,  single,  pale  purple, 
flowers,  at  the  same  time  as  the  last  variety.  It  is  ornamental 
in  the  border,  and  although  its  flowers,  like  all  the  single  ones, 
are  very  fugitive,  it  is  a  desirable  variety. 

P.  paradoxica. — One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  single  kinds, 
blooming  early  and  abundantly,  with  large,  deep  purple,  flowers 
and  yellow  stamens,  contrasting  elegantly  with  the  color  of  the 
petals.  It  is  the  first  peeony  in  bloom,  opening  about  the  28th 
of  May,  and  going  out  of  flower  about  the  Sth  or  10th  of  June. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  is  an  ornamental  species. 

P.  paradoxica  var.  fimbriata. — A  very  fine  double  variety, 
with  the  petals  somewhat  jagged,  from  whence  its  name,  as  some- 
times called,  the  fringed  psony.  The  flowers  are  rosy  pur- 
ple, and  large;  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  nearly  the  same  as  its 
parent.  In  perfection  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June.  For 
beauty  it  must  be  classed  with  the  albiflora  var.  Whitleji,  &c., 
and  cultivated  in  all  gardens  where  these  are  grown. 

-P.  decora. — Produces  large,  single,  deep  crimson  flowers: 
plants  under  the  middle  size:  in  bloom  early,  from  the  1st  to  the 
Sth  of  June. 

P.  decora  var.  Pallasu. — In  habit  and  character  similar  to 
the  decora:  the  flowers  are  single,  of  a  deep  bright  purple,  with 
small  yellow  stamens.  In  bloom  from  the  2d  to  the  Sth  of  June. 
A  pretty  variety. 

P.  decora  var.  elatior. — Like  the  last  in  almost  every  respect, 
both  as  regards  its  habit,  time  of  flowering,  and  size  and  color 
of  the  blossoms. 

P.  arietina. — With  single,  pale  purple,  flowers,  produced  from 
the  1st  to  the  Sth  of  June;  plant  middle  sized.  Not  very  at- 
tractive. 

P.  arietina  var.  oxoniensis  (?) — Another  of  the  family,  with 
large,  single,  pale  rosy,  flowers,  and  bright  yellow  stamens;  one 
of  the  earliest  in  bloom,  opening  about  the  close  of  May.  Tol- 
erably pretty. 

P.  humilis. — With  handsome,  rich  rosy  purple,  flowers,  of  a 
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cupped  form,  and  with  bright  yellow  stamens;  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  dwarf.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  was  introduced  to 
England  in  1633.     It  is  a  very  desirable  species. 

P.  humilis  var.  ca3^sia(?) — This  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
P.  hiimilis,  of  a  pale  purple  color.  The  plant  is  pretty  in  its 
liabit,  and  has  neat  foliage.  Flowers  from  the  2d  to  the  8th  of 
June.  We  doubt  some  of  this  being  a  variety  of  the  humilis; 
it  grows  too  strong.     It  is,  however,  quite  handsome. 

P.  mollis. — Has  dark,  dull,  single,  purple  flowers,  and  small 
stamens,  and  is  scarcely  worth  growing  at  all.  It  flowers  from 
the  1st  to  the  Sth  of  June. 

P.  pubens. — Oneof  the  first  to  display  its  blossoms,  which  are 
middle  sized,  single,  and  of  a  light  purple  color.,  with  rich  yellow 
stamens;  the  petals  are  wavy.  Opens  its  floweis  from  the  28th 
of  May  to  the  6th  of  June.  More  desirable  than  many  of  the 
single  purple  ones. 

P.  llussi. — Noticed  in  our  II,  p.  22.  It  is  a  very  fine  spe- 
cies, with  large,  rich  deep  crimson,  single  flowers,  from  six  to 
ten  petals  each,  and  brilliant  deep  yellow  stamens.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sicily.  In  beauty  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of  June. 
This  should  be  in  all  gardens. 

P.  prse^cox  (?) — Flowers  single  purple,  with  light  yellow  sta- 
mens; habit  of  the  plant  dwarf.  Blooms  from  the  4th  to  the 
12th  of  June.  Of  no  great  attraction.  We  have  some  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  the  name;  but  it  is  the  one  under  which 
we  received  it. 

The  above  are  all  the  species  and  varieties  which  have  flow- 
ered in  our  collection.  We  have  some  others,  but  prefer  not  to 
give  their  description  until  another  season.  The  names  are  as 
follows: — villosa,  cretica,  multipetala,  lobata,  hybrida,  and  Bax- 
ter?*.     They  are  all,  we  believe,  single  flowered  ones. 

For  a  small  garden,  where  it  is  only  wished  to  grow  the  choicest 
sorts,  we  enumerate  the  following: — P.  officinalis  var.  Sabini, 
blanda,  albicans,  carnescens,  rubra,  albiflora  var.  uniflora,  tar- 
tarica,  siberica,  Whitle/i',  Humei,  fragrans,  Pottst,  and 
Reevesri,  P.  tenuifolia  and  tenuifulia  var.  plena,  P.  paradoxica, 
and  paradoxica  var.  fimbriata,  P.  peregrina  var.  compacta,  and 
P.  Russi.  Such,  however,  as  suit  the  taste,  can  be  chosen  from 
the  above  descriptive  list.  In  very  large  gardens,  where  there 
are  extensive  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  borders,  we  would  ad- 
vise the  planting  of  every  species  and  variety. 

The  cultivation  of  the  herbaceous  pa^onies  is  simple  and  easy, 
as  may  be  perceived  in  the  fact  that  the  old  double  red  has  be- 
come so  generally  difiused  over  so  great  an  extent  of  country, 
and  is  grown  in  any  and  every  soil  or  situation;  sometimes  under 
the  drip  and  shade  of  trees,  at  others  in  the  hill  sun;  in  a  rich 
soil  and  in  a  poor  one;  in  either  place  or  soil  they  flourish  well, 
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though  the  plants  have  a  preference  for  a  good  loamy  situation. 
In  a  like  manner  all  the  species  and  varieties  may  be  grown  as 
easily  as  the  old  red:  after  a  kind  has  been  once  purchased  it 
can  be  increased  very  rapidly.  But  as  there  may  be  some  new 
beginners  who  may  need  a  little  information  respecting  their  pro- 
pagation, and  as  we  have  something  to  offer  upon  raising  the 
plants  from  seed,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following 
heads, — Raising  new  varieties  from  seed,  propagation,  and  cuhi- 
vation. 

Raising  new  varieties  from  Seed. — It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  paeonies,  among  the  multitude 
of  plants  which  have  been  experimented  upon,  for  that  purpose, 
by  English  amateurs,  gentlemen  and  nurserymen,  has  never  been 
tried,  or,  if  practised,  has  never  been  attended  with  success.  Of 
the  tree  paeonies,  though  no  new  seedlings  have  been  obtained, 
in  Britain,  superior  to  the  P.  J\Iouta7i  yar.  papaveracea  BanksrcB, 
Lord  Mountnorris  has  raised  several  which  are  exceedingly 
beautiful:  the  brothers  Baumann,  of  Bolwiller,  have  also  raised 
some  fine  ones,  equalling,  according  to  their  catalogues,  any  of 
the  varieties.  Other  attempts  have  been,  and  still  are,  made  with 
the  shrubby  kinds.  But  the  herbaceous  ones  have  altogether  es- 
caped any  notice.  We  believe  that  not  a  single  plant  has  ever 
been  raised;  at  least,  we  find  no  record  of  such  in  what  works 
we  have  had  occasion  to  read.  The  whole  of  the  above  nume- 
rous list  are  mostly  natives  of  Siberia  and  China,  and  all  the 
fine  double  ones  have  been  imported  from  the  latter  country,  and 
were  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  Chinese,  from  seeds,  either 
by  accident  or  by  their  skill.  When,  however,  the  seeds  can 
be  so  easily  gathered,  and  impregnation  so  well  attended  to,  we 
cannot  cease  to  wonder  that  the  herbaceous  ones  have  so  long 
been  neglected.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  were 
this  operation  persevered  in,  and  judicious  mixtures  made, 
many  exceedingly  splendid  double  varieties  would  be  the  result. 
And  we  cannot  here  omit  to  call  the  attention  of  our  cultivators 
to  the  subject,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  same  way  as  their 
distant  friends.  Both  the  double  and  single  ones  produce  an 
abundance  of  seed,  and  it  needs  only  patience  to  continue  such 
experiments.  When  we  reflect  upon  what  has  been  done  with  the 
dahlia  alone,  not  to  mention  the  camellia  and  other  plants,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  but  feel  encouraged  to  proceed.  Let  a  beginning 
be  made  at  once,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  rich  reward  for 
the  pains. 

The  seeds  are  generally  ripe  in  August,  and  should  be  imme- 
diately taken  from  the  plant,  and  put  into  paper  bags,  where  they 
may  remain  a  few  days,  until  a  place  can  be  prepared  for  plant- 
ing them.  Let  this  also  be  done,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  drills, 
covered  about  half  an  inch,  where  they  must  remain,  and  in  the 
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following  spring  the  young  plants  will  make  their  appearance. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  seed  bed  about  three 
years,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  in  the 
flower  border,  where  they  are  to  remain,  to  produce  bloom, 
which  they  generally  do  in  the  fifth  year,  when  their  character 
can  be  ascertained,  and  the  expectations  of  the  cultivator  real- 
ized, by,  perhaps,  the  opening  of  one  or  two,  out  of  a  number, 
superb  double  varieties. 

Propagation. — This  consists  in  merely  separating  the  roots, 
reserving  a  good  eye  to  each;  any  root,  however  small,  will 
grow,  provided  it  has  a  bud  attached  to  it,  otherwise  it  will  pro- 
bably not.  The  best  time  for  dividing  the  roots  is  the  month  of 
September;  they  may  then  be  removed  with  safety;  and  if  the 
roots  are  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  have  a  /tt//,  prominent,  bud  at- 
tached, they  will  flower  the  following  season.  They  may  also 
be  removed  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  April,  with  suc- 
cess, so  as  to  bloom  the  same  season,  but  September  is  the  best 
time. 

Cultivation. — In  almost  any  soil  or  situation  they  will  grow, 
but  we  have  found  them  to  produce  the  largest  flowers  in  a  rich, 
deep,  loamy  soil,  not  too  retentive  of  moisture;  a  partially  shaded 
aspect  is  also  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  good  flowers 
than  a  sunny  one;  they  likewise  remain  in  perfection  a  longer 
time.  They  are  all  perfectly  hardy,  and  need  no  protection  of 
any  kind.  One  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind,  to  remove  the 
roots  every  three  or  four  years,  at  the  same  time  separating 
them,  as  the  flowers  will  not  be  so  large  and  fine  when  the  roots 
get  grown  together  in  a  mass. 

Pseonies  force  very  well,  and  where  there  is  green-house,  with 
plenty  of  room,  and  a  quantity  of  spare  roots,  a  number  of  plants 
may  be  potted.  The  only  labor  is  to  put  two  or  three  good 
tubers,  with  n  prominent  eye  attached,  into  a  pot  (about  number 
six,)  of  rich  loamy  soil,  in  the  month  of  October:  from  this 
time  till  January  the  ])lants  may  remain  in  a  cool  place,  free  from 
frost,  when  they"  should  be  taken  into  the  green-house,  and  set  in 
a  cool,  rather  shady  situation,  but  where  they  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fresh  air  admitted  to  the  house;  this  will  prevent  their 
being  drawn  up;  and  a  fine  display  of  blossoms  will  be  the  re- 
sult. After  the  plants  have  flowered  the  roots  may  be  turned 
into  the  border,  where  they  will  recover  their  strength. 

The  species  and  varieties  that  we  have  enumerated  in  this  ar- 
ticle embrace  nearly  all,  we  believe,  that  have  been  introduced  to 
England;  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  adding  all  the  kinds  to  their 
collections,  will  find  an  account  of  every  new  one,  should  there 
be  any  raised  from  seed,  or  imported  from  China,  under  our  head 
of  Floricultural  Notices;  we  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  experi- 
ments will  be  tried  by  our  amateurs   to   produce   new   varieties. 
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We  have  stated  (page  210,)  that  a  great  lover  of  the  tribe  in- 
tended to  commence,  this  season,  with  sowing  seeds,  and  we 
hope  others  will  follow.  How  infinite  a  variety  might  be  pro- 
duced, and  how  brilliant  would  be  our  gardens,  in  June,  with  the 
gorgeous  colors  of  their  blossoms! 


Art.  III.    On  the  Cultivation  and  Treatment  of  Pelargoniums. 
By  Thomas  Hogg,  Nurseryman,  New  York. 

As  I  believe  it  would  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers 
to  know  the  mode  of  treatment  necessary  to  grow,  and  bloom  in 
perfection,  that  most  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  the  pelargoniums, 
which  are  now  so  universally  and  deservedly  admired,  J  would 
beg  leave,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  to 
lay  before  them  the  mode  which  I  have  adopted,  and  which  I 
find  from  experience  to  be  the  best  way  of  having  a  succession 
of  bloom  from  February  to  July. 

In  your  March  number  you  have  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
propagation  of  this  tribe,  by  IMr.  Russell,  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  attentive  perusal  of  your  readers;  as,  however,  he 
has  not  entered  fully  into  the  details  of  their  cultivation,  but 
confined  his  remarks  principally  to  their  propagation,  my  remarks 
will  be  limited  on  the  latter,  and  more  extended  on  the  former.* 

I  would  remark,  however,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Russell's 
choice,  that  I  shall  use  the  name  pelargonium,  because  it  is  the 
proper  name  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  geranium  being  the  name  of 
another  genus,  and  no  more  applicable  to  that  under  considera- 
tion than  the  name  .ySrtemesia  is  applicable  to  the  genus  Chrysan- 
themum. 

The  necessary  compost,  and  which  I  find  to  be  the  best,  is 
composed  of  one  half  good  sandy  loam,  from  old  pastures, 
which  has  been  laid  in  a  heap  for  four  or  six  months  previous  to 
using;  one  quarter  two-year-old,  well  rotted,  horse  manure,  and 
one  quarter  vegetable  mould;  to  this,  for  some  of  the  more  deli- 
cate varieties,  a  little  sand  may  be  added.  The  turf  should  be 
well  broken   up  and  well  mixed  with   the   manure  and  vegetable 

*  They  will  also  be  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  shrubby  species — 
the  tuberous  rooted,  and,  indeed,  a  few  of  the  shrubby  species,  as  P. 
tricolor,  requiring  rather  different  management,  upon  which,  perhaps,  I 
may  at  some  future  time  send  you  a  few  lines. —  T.  H. 
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mould;  it  should  then  be  raked  over  two  or  three  times,  to  re- 
move such  parts  of  it  as  may  not  have  been  broken  fine  enough: 
sifting  gives  more  labor,  and  does  more  harm  than  good,  except 
for  cuttings. 

The  time  when  I  generally  put  in  my  cuttings  is  the  month  of 
August,  although  the  month  of  June  will  do  as  well;  cuttings 
put  in  in  July  do  not  do  so  well,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  that 
month.  I  prefer  the  month  of  August,  because  the  plants  gen- 
erally produce  better  cuttings  at  that  time,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  struggle  against  the  heat  so  much  as  those  put  in  in  June,  for 
then  the  weather  gets  warmer;  whereas  it  gradually  gets  cooler 
after  the  second  week  of  August:  the  month  of  June  may  an- 
swer very  well  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  as  the  summer  is 
generally  much  cooler  there  than  here.*  The  cuttings  should  be 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  if 
possible,  and  cut  smoothly  across  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  divest- 
ed of  all  but  the  two  or  three  top  leaves;  they  should  then  each 
be  put  into  a  No.  0  pot,  [called  number  one's  around  Boston,] 
holding  about  half  a  pint,  filled  with  the  above  mentioned  com- 
post, well  sifted,  and  a  little  sand  mixed  with  it:  after  being 
moderately  watered  with  a  fine  rose  they  are  to  be  put  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  the  sashes  of  which  must  be  kept  down  and 
no  air  admitted,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  water  them,  which 
should  be  done  moderately  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  observing  to 
shade  them  whilst  the  sun  shines  upon  the  frame;  after  ten  days' 
time  air  may  be  gradually  admitted,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  weeks  from  the  time  of  putting  them  in,  they  will  be  well 
rooted;  they  are  then  to  be  put  into  No.  h  pots,  [number  two's 
around  Boston,]  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  they  are  housed 
for  the  winter. 

The  house  in  which  they  are  placed  should  be  kept  cool,  the  tem- 
perature not  to  exceed  40°  or  43°;  the  plants  should  have  plenty  of 
air,  plenty  of  light,  and  plenty  of  room,  and  should  be  hut  sparingly 
watered;  particular  attention  to  these  particulars  is  necessary,  for  if 
the  house  is  kept  too  close,  and  too  warm,  and  too  much  water 
given,  the  plants  will  begin  to  grow  and  become  drawn;  they  must 
just  be  kept  in  statu  quo  until  they  are  put  into  the  forcing  house, 
of  which  I  am  now  about  to  speak.  About  the  15th  of  January 
some  of  the  plants  are  to  be  shifted  into  No.  1  pots,  [three's 
around  Boston,]  and  placed  in  a  house  having  a  minimum  tempe- 
rature of  50°,  where  they  must  be  kept  near  the  glass^  have 
plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  light,   and  plenty  of 

*  Very  little.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  month  of 
July  of  Boston  a^id  vicinity,  and  New  York,  is  trifling.  The  growing 
season  is  nearly  two  months  longer  around  New  York,  but  it  is  very 
little  warmer. — Cond. 
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water;  they  must  be  particularly  attended  to  at  this  time,  so  that 
they  may  not  receive  any  check,  from  want  of  water,  air,  or 
heat,  as  it  would  injure  them  materially;  they  must  also  be  fre- 
quently turned  to  the  light,  and  their  dead  leaves  taken  off,  as 
they  are  very  impatient  of  foul  stagnated  air,  which,  crowding 
them  together,  and  leaving  on  the  decayed  leaves,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce. This  lot  of  plants  will  be  in  bloom. about  the  20th  or  25th 
of  February. 

About  the  1st  of  February  another  lot  should  be  potted  off, 
-and  the  same  course  pursued  as  with  the  first;  and  thus,  by  pot- 
ting a  lot  every  two  weeks  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  bringing 
them  from  the  green-house  to  the  forcing  house,  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  bloom  may  be  kept  up  till  July.  In  the  middle  of 
April  those  left  in  the  green-house  should  be  repotted  :  there 
will  be  no  need  of  putting  these  into  the  forcing  house,  as  the 
increased  temperature  of  the  house  will  be  sufficient  for  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plants  should  be  as  near  the  glass 
when  in  bloom  as  when  in  a  growing  state;  if  the  construction  of 
the  house  admits  of  it,  a  shelf  on  the  back  wall,  or  hanging 
within  two  feet  of  the  rafters,  is  a  good  situation  for  them;  they 
can  be  removed  from  thence,  and  placed  upon  the  lower  staging, 
when  in  bloom,  and  their  place  upon  the  shelf  supplied  by  an- 
other lot.  After  the  plants  have  done  blooming  the  flower  stems 
should  be  cut  out,  and  they  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  the 
compost,  and  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  where  no  particular  at- 
tention to  them  will  be  requisite:  those  first  brought  into  the 
forcing  house  will  furnish  cuttings  which  can  be  put  in,  in  June, 
but  the  greater  part  will  not  be  fit  for  that  purpose  till  August. 
I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  over  to  another 
season,  as  they  will  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the  forcing 
house;  should  this  not  be  an  object,  some  of  the  best  sorts  can 
be  preserved:  they  should  have  a  second  top  dressing  in  Sep- 
tember, and,  when  housed,  receive  the  same  treatment  as  in  the 
previous  season,  only  shifting  them  into  larger  sized  pots;  gene- 
rally, however,  cuttings  put  in  in  June  will  be  strong  enough  to 
put  into  No.  2  pots  when  put  into  the  forcing  house.  Cuttings 
of  the  roots  furnish  very  fine  plants,  generally  being  more  bushy 
than  those  made  from  the  top:  in  making  them,  pieces  of  the 
root  about  as  thick  as  a  straw,  and  about  two  inches  long,  are 
made  use  of;  these  are  to  be  put,  two  or  three  into  a  No.  h  pot, 
with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  thickest  end  above  the 
surface  of  the  mould;  they  are  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
other  cuttings,  over  which  they  have  an  advantage,  as  they  can 
be  put  in  earlier  in  the  season,  and  thus  produce  larger  plants, 
where  that  is  desired.  The  great  advantage  of  the  above  treat- 
ment is,  that  a  person  having  but  a  small  place,  can  have  a  col- 
lection of  fifty  or  a  hundred  varieties,   and   duplicate  plants  of 
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each,  without  taking  up  much  room,  and  he  can  also  always  have 
a  constant  succession  of  bloom  for  five  months  in  the  year. 

The  rationale  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  simply  imi- 
tating their  natural  climate — the  south  of  Africa — where  the 
earth,  for  some  months  in  the  year,  is  dried  up  for  want  of 
rain,  and  vegetation  nearly  ceases  until  the  rainy  season  com- 
mences, when  the  plains  again  become  covered,  as  it  were,  with 
a  carpet  composed  of  multitudes  of  plants,  displaying  all  the  va- 
riety and  brilliancy  of  coloring  with  which  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  adorned.  This  mode  of  allowing  them  a  season  of  rest,  or 
rather  starvation,  only  giving  them  enough  of  moisture  to  keep 
them  alive,  is  generally  adopted  by  the  London  growers.  Cat- 
tleugh,  one  of  the  greatest  growers  for  that  market,  adopts  it 
entirely;  he  keeps  his  plants  in  winter,  (the  weather,  at  that  sea- 
son, being  much  milder  there  than  here,)  in  the  open  ground, 
driving  stakes  around  them,  and  putting  cross  pieces  from  one  to 
another,  covering  them  all  round  and  over  with  a  thickness  of 
four  to  six  bass  mats,  uncovering  them  once  a  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watering  them;  in  this  way  they  are  kept  excluded  from 
light  and  air,  until  they  are  repotted  and  put  into  the  forcing 
house.  Gaines,  Dennis,  and  nearly  all  the  other  growers,  keep 
them  in  frames  and  green-houses,  in  the  way  I  have  described. 
It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  too  much  trouble  attending  this 
mode,  but  upon  trial  it  will  be  found  amply  to  repay  it, — for  in- 
stead of  the  long  legged,  ugly  looking  plants,  which  we  generally 
see,  we  shall  have  fine,  dwarf,  healthy  plants,  with  large  foliage, 
and  large  umbels  of  brilliant  colored  flowers,  with  the  beautiful 
pencilling  which  is  peculiar  to  this  lovely  tribe  of  plants,  strongly 
and  well  defined. 

It  may  be  because  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  this  plant,  but  I 
really  think  there  is  no  green-house  exotic  which  so  amply  re- 
pays the  care  bestowed  upon  it  as  the  pelargonium, — there  are 
none  which  display  such  a  variety  or  contrast  of  colors,  com- 
prising the  purest  white,  the  most  delicate  blush  imaginable,  the 
richest  crimson,  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  velvety  purple,  fiery 
orange,  or  the  finest  rose  or  pink,  contrasted  with  beautiful  pur- 
ple, black,  or  white  spots  and  pencillings,  some  combining  two 
or  three  of  these  colors,  almost  equalling  in  beauty  the  exquisite 
coloring  and  tinting  of  the  Cereus  speciosissimus;  others  again 
having  a  bizarre  and  unique  appearance,  the  petals  being  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  A  good  collection  of  pelargoniums,  well  bloom- 
ed, forms  a  coup  d^ail  well  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  out  of 
one's  way  to  see. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  Hogg. 

JVcw  York^  July  IS,  1S37. 
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Art.  IV.  J^otices  of  neic  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  JMagazincs ;  tcith  some 
Account  of  those  ichich  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Cmiis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

JSTotes  relating  to  Floriculture. — Dr.  Lippold,  of  Belgium, 
has  gone  out  botanical  collector,  and  has  sailed  for  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  Isles.  He  goes  out  by  the  aid  of  subscribers,  the 
price  of  each  subscription  being  c£5,  and  each  of  the  subscribers 
to  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  seeds,  plants  and  dried 
specimens.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  are  sent  in. 
Dr.  Lippold  will  proceed,  after  exploring  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Isles,  to  Madagascar,  which  is  his  ultimatum.  It  has  been  the 
greatest  wish  of  Dr.  Lippold  to  go  out  botanizing  in  an  extra- 
European  country,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Among  the 
subscribers  are  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Dr.  Graham,  Messrs.  Loddi- 
ges,  &c.  Many  rich  additions  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  the 
collections  of  Britain.      (Gard.  Mag.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Jlanunculdcece. 

CI.E'MATIS 
cccri'ilea  Sifhold    syn:  C.  csertlea  grandiflora  of  Collections.    Violet  Clematis.    A  hardy  pe- 
rennial climbing  plant;  with  violet  colored  flowers;  appearing  in  October;  a  native  of 
Japan,     liot.  Keg.,  1!)55. 

"  Nearly  related  to  C.  florida,  from  which  it  differs,  not  only 
in  the  color,  dehcacy,  and  transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also 
in  its  leaves,  being   only  once  tcrnatc,    and  in  the  sepals  not 
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touching  and  overlapping  each  other  at  the  edges."  This  is  an 
exceedingly  graceful  growing  species,  with  very  large  flowers 
and  deep  purple  stamens,  "more  ornamental  than  those  of  any 
species  of  Clematis  yet  in  this  country  [England]."  The 
C.  florida  is  in  several  collections  in  this  country,  but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  this;  like  the  former,  however,  it  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the  European  gardens  by  Dr. 
Van  Siebold,  the  indefatigable  investigator  of  the  Flora  of  that 
country.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  hardy  as  the  florida. 
"  A  free  growing  and  profuse  blooming  plant."  It  was  received 
from  Belgium  by  IMessrs.  Lowe  &  Co.,  of  Clapton,  in  whose 
collection  it  flowered  in  October  last.  Messrs.  L.  &  Co.  have 
another  very  distinct  one,  called  bicolor  or  Sieboldi.  [Bot  Reg., 
May.) 

Vapaverdceos. 

PLATYSTI'GAIA  Bcntkam  (from  plafis,  hrnad,  and  stigma.) 

lineare  Brni/ium  Lincar/rarc/ I'lntystigma.  An  annual  plant;  grnwini  ahout  a  foot  high  ; 
with  white  and  yellow  Howtrs;  appearing  in  summer;  a  native  of  Calitbrnia.  Bot.  Reg., 
1054. 

"  One  of  the  prettiest  of  all  little  annuals,  with  its  graceful 
cups  of  white  and  yellow^,  resembling  those  of  a  ranunculus,  but 
far  more  gay."  The  leaves  are  linear,  opposite;  the  peduncles 
solitary,  axillary,  and  terminated  with  single,  nearly  erect  flow- 
ers, some  of  which  have  six,  and  others  eight  petals.  It  was 
originally  found  in  California,  by  Douglas,  but  he  did  not  send 
any  of  the  seed  to  England.  It  has  recently  been  received  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  from  the  Russian  settlements  in  California,  and 
from  thence  has  found  its  way  into  the  Enghsh  gardens.  The 
damp  summers  of  England,  however.  Dr.  Lindley  fears,  will 
prevent  its  ripening  seed  with  any  certainty.  It  would  probably 
flourish  freely  in  our  climate.      (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Onagrclcece. 

FV'CnSM 

globosa  var.  elesana  Elegant  globe-^oifcrc./  Fuchsia.  A  greenhouse  plant  ;  growing  from 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  liish  ;  with  crimson  flowers  ;  appearing  in  tlic  summer  ;  a  hv^brid 
variety  ;  increased  bv  cuttinqs  ;  cultivated  in  rich  soil.     Pax.  Wag.  But.  Vol.  III.  p.  75. 

[Mr.  D.  Don  and  Sir  VV.  J.  Hooker  consider  the  globosa  as  only  a  variety  of  macrost6mma.] 

A  most  beautiful  plant  of  this  elegant  genus,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  globosa,  but  with  much  larger  flowers;  the  general  habit 
of  the  plant  is  also  "  bold  and  elegant."  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Silverlock,  at  his  nursery  in  Chichester,  where  the  drawing  was 
taken  from  a  plant  in  flower.  Mr.  S.  states  that  he  is  certain  of 
its  being  grown  from  seeds  of  the  globosa,  but  he  does  not  know 
with  what  other  species  or  variety  the  flowers  were  impregnated, 
as  numerous  other  crosses  were  made  at  the  sai^e  time.  Mr. 
l*a\ton  adds  that  "  of  its  being  a  fixed  variety  there  is  no  doubt." 
This  variety  Is  easily  grown  in  any  rich  soil,  and  freely  increased 
by  cuttings. 

This  beautiful  family  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  gardens; 

VOL.  III.— NO.  vni.  38 
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it  is  true  we  occasionally  find  the  globosa,  gracilis,  and  one  or 
two  other  varieties  or  species,  but  we  have  few  of  the  fine  ones 
which  have  been  produced  from  seed  by  the  experiments  of  the 
Enghsh  amateurs,  with  the  tribe,  within  the  few  past  years.  Nor 
does  their  cultivation  appear  to  be  understood;  generally  speak- 
ing the  plants  are  mere  stunted  branchy  shrubs,  with  a  few  flow- 
ers, and  yellow  sickly  foliage.  We  have  seen  the  gracilis  in  one 
or  two  collections  grown  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  it  was 
then  a  superb  object;  but  such  specimens  are  rare,  and  where  a 
plant  is  found  of  this  size,  ten  may  be  found  which  are  not  a  foot 
high.  All  the  species  and  varieties  are  valuable  for  planting  out 
in  clumps,  in  the  border,  or  in  beds  by  themselves,  where  they 
flower  abundantly  the  whole  season.  They  are  so  easily  raised 
that  we  hope  to  see  them  in  every  garden  having  any  pretensions 
to  beauty. 

F.  tenella  and  Youngi  var.  grandiflora  are  now  both  blooming 
at  Mr.  Towne's,  in  Snowhill  Street,  Boston:  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  very  splendid,  and  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  raised. 
HosdcecB.     §  Pomecc. 

STRANV^'SM    (The  Honorable  Wm.  Fox  Ptransways,  F.  R.  S.,  is  so  well  known  in  this 
country  I'or  a  learneil  and  indefatis;able  investigator  of  the  Flora  of  Europe,  as  to  render 
superfluous  any  justification  of  the  name  now  proposed  for  a  most  distinct  and  remark- 
able genus. — Liiulloj.) 
glanccscens  Lindl.    syn:   CratiP'gus  glaiica   JVaUicli  Grey-leaved  Stranvresia.    A  green-house 
shrub  ;  grovvins;  upwards  of  twelve  feet  high  ;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June  : 
propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  upon  the  common  thorn  :  a  native  of  Nepal.   Bot.  Reg., 
1956. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  new  evergreen,  which  was  first  brought 
to  England  by  Dr.  Wallich,  ten  or  eleven  years  since,  and 
placed  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  under 
the  name  of  Cratae^gus  glauca ;  it  has  been  extensively  distributed, 
and  is  now  quite  common  in  the  private  collections  and  nurseries 
of  Britain.  "  In  the  neighborhood  of  London  the  species  is 
scarcely  more  hardy  than  a  myrtle,  but  it  grows  very  well  against 
a  wall,  when  it  is  protected,  and  in  such  a  situation  it  flowers  in 
the  month  of  June."  Its  worst  habit  is  its  pushing  too  early  in 
the  spring,  which  exposes  it  to  damage  by  frosts;  and  this  is 
said  to  happen  in  its  native  country,  as  the  dried  specimens  dis- 
tributed by  the  East  India  Company  appear  to  have  suffered  by 
some  such  accident.  It  is  a  tree  of  medium  size,  evergreen, 
leaves  coriaceous,  lanceolate,  acute,  and  serrated,  something  hke 
those  of  Photinia  integrifulia;  flowers  white,  in  dense,  many- 
flowered  corymbs,  which  must  have  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
genus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  sub-order  Pomeae  of 
iJosaceae,  in  consequence  of  its  truly  capsular  five-valved  fruit, 
resembling  a  pomme  only  so  far  as  the  fleshy  calyx  is  concerned. 
In  no  other  pomeous  genera  is  there  any  tendency  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  capsules  into  valves.      [Bot.  Rcf^.^  May.) 

This  species  will  prove  a  valuable  hardy  plant  south  of  the 
Potomac,  and  would  be  a  desirable  one  to  grow  in  pots,  in  the 
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green-houses  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States.  It  would  be 
a  pretty  counterpart  to  the  well  known  and  generally  admired 
Jauristinus,  and,  like  the  latter,  would  undoubtedly  be  an  eligible 
plant  for  cutting  for  bouquets  during  the  winter  season.  Per- 
haps it  may  acclimatized  to  the  Middle  States,  particularly  to 
the  city  gardens. 

CRAT^'GUS 
coccinea/j.  syn.  C.  glandnI6sa  IfdM.      C  glandiilosa  var.  macrncantlia  Bot.  Reg.,  1912.    C 

raacracantlia  Lodd. -.ind  Laud,  J3rh.  Brit.    Sca.]\et-fruitcd  Hawthorn. 
C.  glandiilosa  of  fViUdmoir,  DcCundoUc  and  Loadvn,  is  the  same  species  ns   C.  coccinea  of 

LinntEus.     C.  sanguinea  of  Pallas,  referred  to   C.  glandnlosa  by   IVilldenow,  Ve  Candalle 

and  Loudon,  is  distinct  from  C.  coccinea,  in  its  want  of  glands  upon  tlie  calyx  and  petioles, 

as  well  as  in  its  country  and  lialjit. 
C.  glandulosa  of  ^i'oH,  referred  bv   fVdhlcnmn,  DcCandoUc  and  London  to  C.  coccinea,  niia- 

called  glandulosa,  is  a  totally  different  species,  and  may  be  the  same  as  C.  spathulata. 

This  is  the  same  species  as  that  noticed  at  p.  172  as  the  C. 
glandulosa  var.  macracantha.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  when  this 
species  was  figured  under  the  name  of  C.  glandulosa  var.  ma- 
cracantha, it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  look  very  particularly  into 
the  synonymes,  his  object  being  "  chiefly  to  publish  a  figure  of 
the  species  under  some  recognised  name,  the  critical  inquiry  in- 
to the  entangled  synonymy  of  the  whole  genus  Cratse^gus  being 
left  for  a  special  discussion,  by  whomsoever  might  be  disposed 
so  to  amuse  himself."  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  however,  has  addressed 
Dr.  Lindley  upon  the  subject,  and  informed  him  that  "it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  species  in  the  Northern  States,  and  is  fa- 
mihar  to  every  one  [to  botanists  only,  rarely  to  an  amateur.] 
It  is  the  C  jjyrifolia  Torreij.,  and,  as  supposed,  of  preceding 
authors."  But  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  that  pyrifolia  was  written  for 
coccinea,  for  he  has  dried  specimens  from  Dr.  Torrey  himself, 
marked  "  C.  coccinea  auct.  Amer.  C.  jjyrifolia  .''  Common 
near  New  York." 

This  confusion  of  names  arose  with  Willdenow,  who  "  first 
copied  the  specific  character  of  C.  glandulosa  from  the  Hortus 
Kewensis.,  and  then  added  C.  sanguinea  of  Pallas  as  a  synonyme; 
hence  the  latter  plant  and  the  C.  glandulosa  became  identified 
in  the  eyes  of  systematic  writers,  and  a  fresh  character  was  con- 
trived, to  suit  the  erroneous  combination."  Professor  DeCan- 
doUe,  not  having  studied  the  genus,  transferred  the  error  to  his 
Prodomus^  "  which  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary confusion  in  writers  who  shall  be  nameless."  The  above 
svnonymes  help  to  adjust  the  matter  in  a  degree.  (Bot.  Reg.., 
May.) 

Cratac'gus  spathulata. — Dr.  Gray  has  sent  Dr.  Lindley  some 
criticisms  upon  this  species,  also  noticed  at  p.  172.  They  are 
as  follows: — "  lam  not  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  view 
you  take  respecting  the  C.  spathulata  Michx.  and  the"  C.  virgin- 
ica  Loudon.  I  have  before  mc  specimens  of  C  virginica  Lou- 
don in  various  states,  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida;  and  of 
the  true  C.  spathulata,  as  it  is  considered  by  American  bota- 
nists,   (your    C.    microcaipa,)     from    (jleorgia,    New   Orleans, 
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Texas,  and  Arkansas.  The  specimens  exhibit  the  various  di- 
versities in  fohage  for  which  the  plant  is  remarkable.  The  spe- 
cies is  well  known  to  our  botanists,  and  the  reason  of  its  being 
altogether  omitted  from  the  floras  of  Torrcy,  Hooker  and  Beck, 
is,  that  the  works  alluded  to  are  confined  to  the  botany  of  the 
Northern  States  and  British  America;  whereas  the  above  men- 
tioned species  does  not  grow  north  of  Virginia."  Dr.  Gray  then 
gives  several  reasons  for  considering  the  C.  microcarpa  Lindl. 
Bot.  Reg.,  1846,  (see  vol.  II,  p.  257,)  the  same  as  the  origi- 
nal C.  spathuldta.  Dr.  Lindley,  however,  adheres  to  his  for- 
mer opinion,  which  he  shows  to  be  correct,  by  reasons  which 
outweigh  the  objections  of  Dr.  Gray.      (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

In  the  text  to  Stranvas^sia  glaucescens.  Dr.  Lindley  has  ad- 
ded some  information  upon  the  pomeous  ^osaceae,  which,  though 
they  have  undergone  some  examination  since  the  year  1820, 
when  he  first  revised  them,  have  never  received  much  original 
criticism.      The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  remarks: — 

Eribo'trya. 
"  E.  ?  cordata  and  E.  obtusifolia  do  not  belong  to  the  coniis;  they  are 
much  nearer  Cotoneaster,  having  snb-parietal  carpels.  But  their  petals 
are  longer  than  is  usual  in  Cotoneaster,  and  there  is  only  one  ovule  in 
each  cell.  I  therefore  think  they  may  be  safely  separated,  as  a  pecu- 
liar genus,  to  which  the  name  of  Hespcromeles  (or  Western  ai^ple,) 
will  not  be  inappropriate. 

Photi'nia, 
This  must  be  divided  into  two  sections,  until  an  examination  of  the 
fruit  of  the  second  section  shall  show  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  sepa- 
rate genus,  viz. 

§  Euphotinia:  ovary,  complete,  bilocular. 
P.  serrulata  Lindl. 

P.  joi-unifolia,  quite  distinct  from  serrulata,  in  the  leaves  being  glan- 
dular on  the  under  side. 
P.  fflrbutifolia  Lindl. 
P.  argijta   Wallich. 

§  Myriomeles :  ovary,  semibilocular. 

P.  pustulata. 

P.  integritVMia  Lindl.  (came  with  the  specimens  of  Stranvaj^sire 
ghiucescens,  from  Dr.  Wallich.) 

P.  eugenitolia    Wallich. 

P.  dubia — unless  it  be  distinct;  its  proper  place  cannot  be  decided 
until  an  examination  of  the  fruit  can  be  made." 

Carophylldcecc. 
Some  beautiful  new  seedling  pinks  have  bloomed  this  season 
around  Boston.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Miller  of  lloxbury,  and 
Mr.  Wilder  of  Dorchester,  have  several  which  arc  exceedingly 
fine.  Mr.  Miller  has  four  or  five  which,  we  believe,  he  has  con- 
sidered as  deserving  of  names.  Mr.  Walker  has  already  given 
the  following  names  to  his  best  ones,  viz  : — 

Walker's  Cushingibnia,  Estellc,  Col.  Wilder,  Othello,  Claudius, 
Mary  Louisa,  and  Ncalei. 
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Ciishing/om«  (which  we  hope,  however,  Mr.  Walker  will 
alter  to  Mr.  Cushing's  pink,)  in  compliment  to  J.  P.  Gushing, 
Esq.,  of  Belmont  Place,  Watertown,  one  of  the  greatest  patrons 
of  gardening  in  the  country,  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  we  are  glad 
Mr.  Walker  has  set  the  example  of  naming  flowers  in  compli- 
ment to  the  patrons  and  amateurs  of  gardening,  of  which  our 
country  can  already  boast  of  a  great  number.  INIr.  Wilder  has 
also  raised  some  fine  ones,  but  he  has  informed  us  that  he  shall 
grow  them  another  season  before  he  shall  give  them  any  names. 
Mr.  Miller  has  also  given  one  of  the  best  of  his  the  name  of 
Daniel  Webster.  The  lovers  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flower  must  be  gratified  to  see  the  zeal  which  is  manifested  in 
the  raising  of  new  varieties.  Another  season  we  shall  look  for- 
ward to  a  "pink  show"  of  great  interest. 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
Cinchonkcex. 

GARDE'NM  (named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  physician,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  a  correspondent  of  Linnaeus.) 
pdnnea  Liinll.    Chith-lcavcil  Gardenia.     A  stove  shrub  ;  growing  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  with 
straw  colored  blossoms  :  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  Soutli  America.     I5ot.  Ueg.,  ][)5-2. 

A  new  stove  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  the  other  species,  but 
with  very  large,  long,  rugose  leaves,  and  with  terminal  clus- 
ters of  long  tubular  flowers,  of  a  straw  color  on  the  inner,  and  a 
yellowish  orange  on  the  outer,  side  of  the  petals.  It  was  intro- 
duced, some  years  ago,  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  where  the  present  drawing  was  taken,  three  years  siiice. 
Like  a  greater  part  of  the  "  woody  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  it 
seldom  produces  flowers  in  this  country."  It  is  scarcely  worth 
introduction;  the  flowers  are  destitute  of  fragrance,  and  the  foli- 
age coarse  and  unhandsome.      (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Volemonidcece. 

Leptoslphon  nndrosdceus  and  densifloriis.,  as  will  be  seen  in 
another  page,  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
room.  We  have  several  plants  in  bloom,  all  of  which  are  charm- 
.ing,  with  their  clusters  of  flowers  of  various  shades,  from  white 
to  blue.  They  flower  freely,  but  prefer  a  cool  situation,  and 
flourish  better  when  planted  in  early  spring,  than  when  the  same 
is  delayed  until  May. 

Vklox  Drummondi. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert,  in 
a  note  to  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Botanical  Register,  states  that  this 
species  never  ripens  seeds  with  him,  but  that  it  is  "  easily  multi- 
plied and  perpetuated  by  pipings,  in  sand,  on  a  warm  flue.  A 
piping  from  the  flowering  umbel  makes  as  good  a  plant  as  any 
other  part  of  it,  though  it  may  have  only  flower  buds  when  set." 

Schrophularidce(e. 
Russel'm  jwncea. — Sec  vol.  I,  p.  420.     A  figure  of  this  most 
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beautiful  plant  is  given  in  Paxton''s  Magazine,  to  the  description 
of  which  is  appended  some  remarks  ujion  its  cuhivation,  which 
we  extract,  as  the  species  is  now  in  the  collections  of  this  coun- 
try. "  To  grow  it  well,  an  atmosphere  between  that  of  a  stove 
and  a  green-house  seems  to  suit  excellently.  The  plant  at  Chats- 
worth  was  grown  in  the  succulent  house,  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  50°  and  60°,  except  in  the  summer,  when  it  of 
course,  in  hot  weather,  rises  higher.  It  delights  in  good  sandy 
loam,  mixed  with  about  one  third  peat  and  a  little  sand.  It 
should  have  plenty  of  pot  room,  and,  when  growing,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water.  It  is  advantageous,  in  growing  plants  of  this  spe- 
cies, to  syringe  them  frequently,  in  order  to  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  insects,  as  they  are  rather  subject  to  the  ravages  ojf  these 
intruders,  if  not  attentively  watched."  Plants  are  freely  raised 
from  cuttings,  in  sandy  mould,  in  a  little  bottom  heat.  [Pax. 
Ma^.  Bot.,  May.) 

We  have  now  this  plant  coming  into  bloom;  it  is  yet  small, 
but  the  beautiful  crimson  scarlet  tubular  blossoms,  so  profuse 
upon  almost  leafless  branches,  have  an  exceedingly  fine  efiect. 
It  is  a  valuable  plant  for  planting  in  pots,  and  then  suspending 
the  latter  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room  or  a  green-house.  Mr. 
Paxton  gives  a  figure,  in  which  the  tiny  branches  hang  slenderly 
upon  either  side  of  the  pots,  producing  dense  clusters  of  ele- 
gant blossoms. 

Collins'ia.  atrophylla. —  This  is  the  name  under  which  the  flow- 
ers of  a  collinsia  were  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  The  plants  were  raised  from 
seeds,  received  from  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  gathered  them  in  Califor- 
nia last  year.  From  the  specimen,  which  was  weak,  we  could 
not  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  beauty,  but  it  appears  to  pos- 
sess superior  claims  to  the  pretty  C.  bicolor;  the  flowers  have  a 
white  ground,  hke  the  bicolor,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla 
is  exquisitely  marked  with  spots  of  dark  purple,  which  give  it  a 
brilliant  appearance.  Its  habit  of  growth  is,  we  believe,  similar 
to  the  other.     It  is  an  annual. 

Mimulus  cardindlis. — We  have  a  plant  of  this  species  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  upwards  of  five  feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  its 
brilliant  scarlet  blossoms.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental  of 
all  the  species,  and  is  deserving  of  cultivation  in  every  collection 
of  plants.     It  is  raised  from  seed,  suckers  or  cuttings. 

Solandcem. 
JS'oldna  atriplici folia. — We  have  now  in  bloom  a  very  pretty 
annual,  which  we  received  from  an  amateur,  under  this  name,  who 
received  the  seeds  from  London  last  season.  Like  the  N.  pros- 
trata,  it  is  a  trailing  species;  but  in  place  of  the  small  inconspi- 
cuous blossoms  of  that  plant,  the  N.  atriplicifolia  has  large,  ele- 
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gant,  showy  flowers,  two  inches  in  diameter,  very  nearly  resem- 
bHng  the  common  and  beautiful  Convolvulus  minor,  both  in  its 
colors,  which  are  blue  and  white,  and  in  the  size  of  the  corollas. 
It  has  not  the  coarse  foliage  of  the  Convolvulus  minor.  To- 
gether with  the  Nemophila  insignis,  it  will  be  a  valuable  plant 
for  winter  culture,  in  the  green-house,  at  which  season  the  flow- 
ers will  remain  in  perfection  a  much  longer  time  than  during  the 
hot  weather  of  our  summers.  It  probably  seeds  freely,"  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  generally  cultivated  another  year. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Orchidaceoi. 

L^'LTA 

dncfps.  Two-ff/nT(/  LcB'lia.  A  stove  epiphyte  ;  gro-wing  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  with 
rich  purple  flowers  ;  appeariiis  in  neceniher;  cultivated  in  peat  earth  and  broken  pots- 
herds ;  a  native  of  IMexico.    Pax.  aiag.  Uot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  73. 

One  of  the  most  lovely  of  this  curious,  interesting  and  splen- 
did tribe  of  plants.  The  flowers  appear  on  a  scape,  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  in  pairs;  the  sepals,  five  in  number,  are  of  a  rich 
rosy  lilac;  and  the  lip  is  of  the  richest  purple  tint.  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  considers  this  plant  fully  "  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
thing  known  among  the  orchideous  tribe."  Dr.  Lindley  states,  in 
his  description,  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1751,  "  when  we  have 
said  that  it  is  equal  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  cattleyas;  that  it  has  a  far 
more  graceful  mode  of  growth,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  its 
slender  scaly  stems,  from  the  point  of  which  the  flowers  spring; 
and  that  it  diffuses  an  agreeable  fragrance,  we  shall  have  said  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  tribe  that  has  yet  made 
its  appearance." 

In  cultivation  it  prefers  a  hot  and  rather  humid  atmosphere, 
and  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  will  not  receive  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun:  it  should  be  potted  in  peat  soil,  mixed  with 
broken  potsherds,  and  the  leaves  sprinkled  occasionally  with 
warm  water  in  the  afternoon.  It  should  be  introduced  to  the 
gardens  of  this  country.  Now  that  the  experiment  has  been  fairly 
tried  of  importing  plants  in  glass  cases,  and  there  is  no  longer 
doubt  of  their  being  received  with  safety,  (p.  276,)  we  hope  all 
the  fine  epiphytes  will  be  imported.      (^Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  May.) 

PERISTE'RIA  Hooker    (A  dorr:  the  column  in  the  oricinal  species,  P.  elita,  resembles  a  dove 
hovering  with  expanded  wings.) 
cerina  Lindl.    Waxen  Pove-flower.     A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  six  inches  high  ;  with  pale 

yellow  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  the  Spanish  Main.    Bot.  Keg.,  1953. 
Allied  to  P.  pendula  of  the  Bot.  Mag. 

A  very  pretty  species  of  this  very  curious  genus.  The  scape 
is  short,  pendulous,  and  terminated  by  a  dense  raceme  of  from 
nine  to  ten  flowers,  each  flower  turning  up.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  was  imported  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King's 
Road,  in  whose  nursery  the  drawing  was  made.  The  flowers 
smell  powerfully  of  juniper.      [Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 
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MEGACLI'NIUM  H.  Brown      (From  Megns,  large,  and  hlino,  a  bed,  in  allusion  to  the  broad, 
sword-sliapeil  lied  or  racjiis  of  the  Mowers.) 
niciximiim    Lhull.     Largest  Mejiacliniiiin.     A  stove  epiphyte;    -.TOwing   a  foot  bigb;  with 
pale  yellovvish-greeu  flowers  ;  appearing  in  August  j  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.   Hot.  Reg., 
1959. 

Another  species  of  this  singular  genus,  the  first  of  which  was 
puhh'shed  five  or  six  years  ago.  Some  time  after,  Dr.  Lindley 
found  the  imperfect  remains  of  another  in  the  Banksian  herbari- 
um, and,  through  the  exertions  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  it  has  at  last  been  introduced.  It  is  not  very 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  but  rather  for  its  singular  mode  of  pro- 
ducing its  flowers,  upon  a  broad  bed  or  rachis.  It  is  probably  of 
easy  cultivation.      {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

ONCI'DIUM 
citrinum  Lindl.     Lemon-coiorcf/ Oncidium.     A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  about  a  foot  and  3 
half  hiah  ;  with  lemon  colored  flowers  ;  a  native  of  Trinidad  ;  introduced  in  1835.    Tax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  77. 

A  very  handsome  and  rare  species,  "  highly  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  most  select  collections,  on  account  of  its  bold  ap- 
pearance and  pretty  lemon-colored  flowers."  It  is  described  as 
having  a  simple  stem,  not  branched:  flowers  pale  lemon  color, 
very  distant  from  each  other:  the  crest  of  the  lip  consists  of 
about  eight  warts,  which  are  slightly  downy:  the  stigma  is  nearly 
orbicular.  The  leaves  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  a  singular 
yellow  tint.  It  is  rather  difficult  of  cultivation,  requiring  a 
hot  humid  atmosphere,  and  particular  care  should  be  taken  never 
to  overwater  at  the  roots.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  from  Trinidad,  and  flowered  in  their  fine  collection. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  May.) 

hilidcece. 

LACHENA>L/./J 

1  allida  var.  cicrulescens  LindL  PAne-fiornflring  pale  Lachcnalia.  A  green-house  bulb;  grow- 
inff  afoot  high;  with  pale  blue  flowers;  appearing  in  February;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoi>e.    Bot.  Reg.,  1945. 

A  very  pretty  variety  of  the  lachenalias,  which  are  but  seldom 
seen  in  the  collections  of  plants  of  this  country.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  upon  a  very  erect  stem,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue  on 
the  inside,  and  a  deeper  tint  on  the  outside,  of  the  petals.  The 
specimen  was  received  from  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  William  Her- 
bert, who  says  that  there  are  three  distinct  states  of  this  species. 
Introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.      {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

The  only  two  species  which  are,  we  believe,  cultivated  around 
Boston,  are  the  versicolor  and  quadricolor:  we  hope,  however, 
that  so  pretty  a  family  will  receive  more  attention.  They  are 
easy  of  cultivation. 

Ardceoi. 

PniLODE'NDRON  Srliott  (from  Pliilos,  to  love,  and  rlmdron,  a  tree;  in  allusion  to  the  habit  of 
the  plants  of  this  genus  to  overrun  trees  in  the  fouth  American  forests.) 
crassiniTvum    Lindl.      "Ylwk-rihbrd   Philodendron.     A  stove  climber ;  growing  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high  ;  with  white  flowers ;  appearing  in  Ueceniber  ;  a  native  of  Brazil.     Bot. 
Reg.,  1958. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  climbers,  which,  in  tropical 
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forests,  lay  hold  of  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  fix  themselves 
upon  their  bark,  root  on  their  surface,  often  twine  round  and  stran- 
gle them  in  their  embrace,  or  sometimes  hang  down  like  cords  or 
cables,  from  tree  to  tree,  contributing,  along  with  wild  vines, 
bauhinias,  and  other  powerful  twisting  leguminaceous  plants, 
aristolochias,  passion  flowers,  and  the  like,  to  render  the  forests 
impassable."  The  plant  has  a  very  stout,  strong  stem,  from  the 
joints  of  which  issue  the  roots,  which  cling  to  the  trees  for  sup- 
port. The  flowers,  which  are  white,  arise  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  somewhat  resemble  a  caladium,  to  which  genus  this 
species  formerly  belonged:  "  Caladium,"  however,  "  like  many 
of  the  genera  of  the  botanists  of  the  last  age,  was  a  heteroge- 
neous assemblage  of  various  plants,  having  only  a  sort  of  prima 
facie  resemblance;  it  is  now  confined  to  certain  tuberous  kinds, 
while  the  caulescent  species  go  into  other  genera,  of  which  Phi- 
lodendron  is  one." 

This  plant,  Dr.  Lindley  states,  "  in  its  organs  of  vegetation 
constitutes  a  case  of  excessive  development,  in  part  arising  out 
of  high  heat,  light  and  moisture,  and  in  part  dependant  upon  its 
own  specific  nature.  The  strong  stem  that  bears  its  leaves  and 
sheathes  is  the  same  part  which,  in  the  European  arum,  remains 
under  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  round  leafless  tuber.  When  it  is 
concentrated,  as  in  the  latter  case,  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
nutritious  fscula,  mixed  with  an  acrid  principle;  while  in  a  dif- 
fuse state  the  ffecula  disappears,  and  the  acrid  part  alone  remains. 
Hence  the  arborescent  araceous  plants  are  simply  dangerous  and 
nutritious,  or,  the  dangerous  parts  being  removed  by  washing, 
simply  nutritious."  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  requires  stove 
cultivation:  the  specimen  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Beadon,  in  December  last.      [Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 


Art,  VI.    Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

G.  C.  Thorburn''s,  Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  New  York. — June  lid,  1337. 
Mr.  Thorburn  has  just  commenced  the  erection  of  a  geranium  house  at 
his  garden  at  this  place,  connected  with  his  seed-store  in  the  city,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  ahnost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  this  very  beau- 
tiful and  fashionable  tribe  of  plants,  the  new  varieties  of  which  are  so 
much  superior  to  anything  heretofore  produced.  We  are  exceedingly 
glad  that  Mr.  Thorburn  has  become  so  much  interested  in  this  family 
as  to  cause  the  erection  of  a  house  for  them  alone;  for  we  are  con- 
vinced, that,  when  a  superb  collection  is  seen  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
plants  properly  grown,  no  gentleman  who  can  appreciate  the  beau- 
ty of  a  plant,  and  has  the  means  within  his  power,  would  be  contented 
until  he  had  added  to  his  other  structures  for  growing  plants  and  flow- 
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ers,  one  for  the  cultivation  of  geraniums  alone.  It  is  useless  to  pretend 
to  grow  geraniums  to  any  degree  of  jjerfection  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house, mixed  in  with  all  sorts  of  plants;  the  great  abundance  of  air 
which  they  require,  and  the  necessity  of  placing  them  near  the  glass, 
both  of  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  green-house  filled  with  other  plants, 
are  obstacles  to  their  healthy  growth,  when  in  such  a  situation.  Mr. 
Hogg  has  set  the  example,  having  for  a  long  time  kept  his  collection 
in  a  house  adapted  to  their  growth;  and  Mr,  Thorburn  is  now  follow- 
ing his  example.  New  York  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  lead  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  geranium,  which,  as  yet,  has  received  but  slight  attention 
at  the  hands  of  amateurs  or  nurserymen  around  Boston.  Mr.  Thor- 
burn has  a  superb  collection  of  plants,  and,  with  the  additions  which  he 
has  made  the  past  spring,  it  will  equal  if  not  excel  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try. Several  of  the  new  kinds  we  noticed  in  bloom,  but  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  note  down  their  names.  Messrs.  Dennis  &  Co.  have 
sent  Mr.  Thorburn  all  their  finest  ones. 

We  found  Mr.  Macintosh,  the  gardener,  making  great  preparations 
for  setting  out  dahlias;  he  had  already  planted  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand; and  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Thorburn  to  set  out  upwards  often 
thousand  plants.  The  pressure  of  the  times  has  affected  the  business  of 
the  nurseryman  as  well  as  other  trades,  and  the  demand  for  dahlias  has 
been  exceedingly  limited;  consequently  a  greater  number  remain  on 
hand.  One  of  the  greatest  displays  may  be  anticipated  that  was  ever 
made  in  this  countrj^,  as  Mr.  Thorburn's  collection  embraces  nearly  all 
the  fine  ones  which  have  come  out  in  England  this  season. 

In  the  garden  the  roses  were  in  full  bloom,  which  is  about  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  they  flower  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  A  bed  of  double 
dwarf  rocket  larkspurs,  from  seeds  sown  in  the  fall,  made  a  magnifi- 
cent display,  some  of  the  spikes  being  a  foot  in  length.  We  would  not 
have  those  of  our  readers,  who  appreciate  this  plant,  forget  to  sow  the 
seeds  the  coming  fall.  It  is  one  of  the  most  showy  annuals.  The 
plants  were  all  removed  from  the  green-house  and  stove,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  geraniunis,  and  but  little  of  interest  was  to  be  seen. 

Noe  ^-  Boll's,  &h  Avenue. — Jiine  22c?.  We  found  the  fine  collection 
of  roses  here  in  full  bloom,  although  the  height  of  their  beauty  was 
past.  We  have  before  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  this  place,  (p.  124,) 
that  it  contained  one  of  the  best  collections  of  roses  in  the  country. 
What  is  remarkable  is,  that  not  any  of  the  tree  roses  were  destroyed 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  they  were 
nearly  all  destroyed,  both  stock  and  scion.  That  the  winters  have 
a  much  more  severe  effect  on  vegetation  around  Boston  than  in  New 
York  there  is  not  the  least  doubt;  for  we  have  repeatedly  seen  so  many 
evidences  of  it  ourselves,  that  we  are  wholly  satisfied  in  this  respect. 
Many  plants  which  in  the  former  place  need  entire  protection,  live  in 
the  latter  without  the  least  whatever.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Panton, 
in  the  city,  MagnoU'a  conspicua  has  stood  out  upwards  of  six  j'ears,  and 
has  produced  a  great  number  of  flowers  for  the  last  two  or  three  sea- 
si)ns;  it  has  never  been  injured  in  the  least.  We  have  also  noticed  the 
Wistaria  Consequana,  which  has  stood  out  here,  (p.  274.)  In  New 
York  the  roses  were  only  protected  with  a  little  straw  around  the  tops. 
But  such  protection  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  around  Boston;  cover- 
ing both  the  stock  and  grafts  with  three  or  four  inches  of  leaves,  hay,  or 
strawy  manure,  is  the  least  which  can  be  done  with  a  certainty  of  in- 
suring them  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  weather. 

But  to  return  to  the  roses.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  hardy  ones 
were  the  crested  moss,  white  moss,  flesh  colored  moss,  ])erpetual  Lodo- 
iska,  Madame  Hardy,  and  belle  Faber;  the  crested  moss  was  particu- 
larly splendid,  having  a  very  singular  crested  appendage  attached  to  the 
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calyx,  which  constitutes  its  henuty.  Madame  Hardy  is  a  lovely  white 
rose;  perpetual  Lodoislia  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  that  class.  We 
also  found  several  noisettes  full  of  flowers;  among  others,  Lamarque, 
Triumph  d'Arcole,  (which,  Mr.  Boll  informs  us,  is  the  same  as  the 
Jaune  Desprez  of  some  English  catalogues,)  noisette  Fellemberg, 
Amiee  Vibert,  &c.;  the  Lamarque  was  the  finest  s]>ecimen  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  fully  confirms  the  hi::h  character  of  this,  the  finest  in 
truth  of  all  the  noisettes.  A  strong  branch  (its  habit  is  very  robust,) 
had  been  thrown  uj)  about  three  fuet,  which  was  terminated  with  a  clus- 
ter of  six  full}'  expanded  flowers,  and  six  buds,  w  hich  had  just  began  to 
show  color;  each  flower  was  larger  than  any  of  the  moss  roses,  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  elgance,  when  six  of  such  a  size  are 
collected  into  one  bunch.  This  rose  was  sold,  when  first  raised  in 
France,  for  the  sum  of  3000  francs,  (upwards  of  five  hundred  dollars:) 
the  Amiee  Vibert  is  very  pretty,  but  will  not  compare  with  the  La- 
marque. We  also  saw,  at  this  time,  the  Triumph  de  Luxemborg,  of 
the  tea  family,  in  perfection.  It  is  a  most  exquisite  variety;  the  flowers 
are  large,  of  globular  form,  the  petals  cup])ed,  in  the  way  of  a  provins 
rose,  and  of  a  buft'  and  rose  color.  This  rose  also  sold  in  France  for 
4000  francs.  A  great  many  others  were  l)looming,  but  those  that  we 
have  particularized  here  are  the  most  choice  and  rare.  Mr.  Boll  has  a 
large  number  of  hardy  seedling  roses;  only  a  few  of  them  had  opened 
their  blossoms,  but  one  of  these  was  a  very  fine  variety.  The  whole 
collection  is  in  most  excellent  order,  and  the  management  of  the  plants 
reflects  much  credit  upon  the  skill  of  the  cultivator.  Mr.  Boll  has 
promised  us  some  hints  on  his  mode  of  growing  roses,  and  our  readers 
may  anticipate  some  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Hogg''s. — June  23.  The  geraniums  here  had  nearly  passed  their 
bloom,  and  were  mostly  removed  to  the  open  air,  where  they  were  dis- 
playing their  flowers,  though  not  in  much  j)erfection.  We  noticed,  how- 
ever, the  flowers  of  several  very  choice  new  ones,  for  which  Mr.  Hogg's 
Collection  is  so  famous;  several  very  elegant  seedlings  of  his  own  rais- 
ing were  also  in  bloom,  and  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  excellent  ad- 
ditions to  collections.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  family  attracting  so 
much  attention,  and  we  douljt  not  but  a  few  years  will  find  our  gardens 
enriched  with  American  seedlings,  equalling  the  most  superb  English 
varieties. 

In  the  green-house  we  found  several  of  the  cactus  tribe  in  bloom; 
among  others  the  Cereus  speciosissimus  and  C.  Jenkensouj.  Mr.  Hosg 
has  quite  a  collection,  and  they  look  in  good  health.  A  new  fuchsia, 
(the  name  of  which  we  forget,)  was  charming. 

The  roses  in  the  garden  were  displaying  their  last  flowers,  of  vhich 
there  is  here  a  large  number  of  fine  ones.  Various  herbaceous  plants 
were  also  in  bloom;  and  we  noticed  a  bed  of  that  pretty  new  j)ercmiial, 
Guillardz'a  aristata.  But  the  greatest  attraction  at  Mr.  Hoirg's,  at  this 
time,  was  a  superb  specimen  of  the  cxtpiisitely  lovely  Grcville  rose.  A 
jibuit,  with  three  tall  branches  about  ten  tcet  high,  was  covered  with 
upwards  ot^  sixty  clusters  of  its  "flowers  of  all  hue,"  making  it  literally 
one  mass  of  roses.  In  some  of  the  clusters  we  counted  upwards  of 
twenty-five  buds  and  expanded  flowers!  What  is  rcjnarkable  is,  that 
the  plant  stands  the  winter  without  any  jirotection.  It  is  decidedly 
equal  to  the  character  w  hich  was  given  of  it,  some  ycirs  since,  when  it 
was  first  known  in  the  jrardens  of  this  country.  Mr.  Hogg  had  planted 
out  most  of  his  dahlias,  and  they  had  already  isttained  considerable  size; 
a  splendid  display  is  antici|)ated  around  New  Yr)rk,  as  well  as  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  the  aiqiroaching  autumn.  We  should  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  for  neatness  ami  cleanliness,  ISIr,  Hogg's  grounds  excelled 
any  w  hich  came  under  our  notice. 
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Art.  T.  Remarks  on  the  JVatural  Order  Cycaddcerp^  u-ith  a 
description  of  the  Ovula  and  Seeds  of  Cycas  revoluta.  By 
A.  J.  Downing.  Read  before  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York,  and  published  in  Sillima)i''s  Journal  for 
April  and  May. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  well  written  paper, 
upon  a  subject  very  little  understood,  viz.  the  germination  of  the 
Cycadaceae,  and  formation  of  the  seeds  of  the  plants  of  this  or- 
der. The  various  species  flower  so  rarely  that  botanists  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  character  of  the  order,  and 
as  yet  the  structure  of  the  plants  remains  but  partially  known. 
This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Downing  upon  a  fine  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta,  which 
was  produced  last  season  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Knevels,  of  New- 
burgh,  New  York,  upon  a  plant  about  thirty  years  old,  which 
had  flowered  once  previously.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  lithogra- 
phic folio  plate,  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  description,  and  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  this 
paper  entire  we  refer  to  Dr.  Silliman's  Journal,  The  prefatory 
remarks  upon  the  order  we  copy,  as  exhibiting  a  brief  account 
of  all  the  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  it,  by  those 
botanists  who  have  examined  the  plants. 

"  For  a  long  time,  those  who  examined  this  group  of  plants  seom  to 
have  lieen  more  occujned  with  their  external  appearance,  as  exhibited 
ill  the  fine  pinnated  foliage  and  simjjle  trunk  of  Cycas,  than  with  any 
minute  investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
When,  however,  the  plants  of  this  order  were  attentively  examined  as 
to  their  germination,  their  mode  of  inflorescence,  and  especially  as  to 
the  nature  of  those  singular  bodies  denominated  the  female  flowers, 
new  light  was  throwTi  upon  their  characters  and  affinities.  To  that 
learned  and  most  accurate  botanist,  Robert  Brown,  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  those  views  which  explain  the  true  structure  of  Cycadaceae, 
and  establish  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  apparently  very  different 
group  of  plants  known  under  the  name  of  Coniferee.  These  views 
were  presented  to  the  world  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnaean  Society 
of  London,  in  1825,  on  the 'structure  of  the  female  flowers  in  Cyca- 
daceae and  Coniferae.'*  The  elder  Richard,  in  his  admirable  ^  Mimoire 
sur  les  Coniferes  et  les  Cycadees,'  prepared  about  the  same  time,  and 
published  afterwards  by  his  son,  had  indeed,  with  great  ingenuity,  es- 
tablished the  affinity  between  Cycadaceaj  and  Coniferae;  but  his  views 
respecting  the  female  flower  and  seed  of  both  these  tribes  difl"er  widely 
from  those  of  Brown,  and  are  now  generally  admitted  by  the  first  bota- 
nists to  be  erroneous.     The  female  flower  of  these  orders  consists,  ac- 


*  "  Vide  Appendix  to  Capt.  King's  Voyage,  p.  22." 
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cordiii<r  to  Richard,  of  a  monosepalous  perianth  or  calyx,  envelopinsr  or 
adheriiiir  to  an  unilocular  ovarium,  which  contains  the  true  seed.  He 
considers  the  ajjerture  at  the  apex  of  the  outer  coat  to  be  the  style,  and 
the  projecting  point  of  the  second,  the  stigma.  Brown,  on  the  contra- 
ry, suggested  that  the  calyx.  Sec.  of  Richard  are  but  the  membranes  of 
the  ovula,  and  in  the  mature  state  the  integuments  of  the  seed;  in  short, 
that  the  bodies  called  by  Richard  and  other  writers  the  female  flowers, 
are  naked  ovula,  borne  upon  the  margins  of  a  contracted  leaf,  which 
last  may  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  and  open  ovarium.  The  im- 
pregnation he  suj)])osed  to  take  ))lace  ihrouuh  the  foramen  of  the  ovu- 
lum,  (the  perforated  stigma  of  Richard,)  their  being  (contrary  to  the 
usual  stru(;ture  in  phenogamous  plants,)  no  style  or  stigma  through 
which  the  pollen  can  find  its  way  to  that  body.  These  ideas,  so  start- 
ling and  paradoxical  at  first  sight,  were  slowly  received  even  by  the 
most  acute  botanists,  but  have  finally  been  almost  universally  adopted. 
The  so-called  naked  seeds  of  Linnaeus,  having  been  demonstrated  to  be 
one-seeded  fruits,  it  appears  that  the  Cycadacefe  and  Coniferse  alone 
have  the  peculiarity  of  producing  truly  naked  seeds,  and  that  they  com- 
pose therefore  a  distinct  natural  group,  to  which  the  uame  of  Gymnos- 
permse  has  very  appropriately  been  given. 

"  Aside  from  an  examination  of  the  ovula  themselves,  and  their  in- 
teguments, the  botanist  who  studies  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  re- 
production in  Cycadacese,  cannot  but  be  convinced,  that  what  were 
formerly  called  pistillate  flowers  are  simply  ovula  in  the  first  place,  and 
afterwards  naked  seeds.  The  modified  leaf,  bearing  the  ovula  upon  its 
face  or  margin,  is  undoubtedly  a  carpellum  in  an  imperfect  state  of  de- 
velopment, the  seeds  of  which  would  be  enclosed  in  an  ovarium,  if 
the  edges  of  that  carpellary  leaf  wore  folded  together  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. In  Cyctis  cii-cmalis,  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  piimated  leaf 
is  so  far  departed  from  as  to  exhibit,  in  fact,  a  flat,  scale-like  carpel, 
with  the  rows  of  ovula  ui)on  either  margin,  thus  closely  resembling  an 
ovarium  formed  of  a  single  carpellum,  (such  as  a  follicle  or  legume,) 
spread  open.  In  C.  reiwhda  the  leaf  is  in  a  less  altered  state,  having 
at  the  extremity  contracted  ])innated  divisions;  but  the  part  occupied  by 
the  ovula  is,  as  in  C.  circinalis,  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  If,  therefore, 
the  pistillum  be  a  modified  leaf  or  cari)elluni,  from  the  edges  of  which 
are  produced  the  ovula,  as  is  now  admitted  by  the  first  stiuctural  bota- 
nists, the  envelopes  of  the  bodies  which  constitute  the  female  organs  in 
Cycadacea^  and  Coniferje  cannot  be  the  calyx  and  ovarium,  or  indeed 
any  thing  else  than  the  proper  integuments  of  the  seed;  inasmuch  as 
these  bodies  are  produced  upon  the  margins  of  the  ovarium,  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  if  it  were  folded  together,  would  become  the  style  or 
stigma,  and  at  the  base,  or  surrounding  which,  would  be  found,  perhaps, 
if  in  a  state  of  sufficient  development,  the  true  floral  envelopes.  This 
argument  receives  additional  force  from  the  well  known  tendency  of 
many  leaves  to  produce  upon  their  margins,  either  buds,  (as  in  Bryo- 
phyllum  and  other  plants,)  which  are  in  fact  distinct  individuals,  or 
ovula,  which  are  capable  of  becoming  such  by  impregnation." 

The  observations  of  European  botanists  have  been  generally 
made  with  the  C.  circinalis,  the  seed  of  which  appears  to  be  in 
a  less  perfect  state  of  development  than  the  C.  revoluta. 

The  closing  remarks  of  Mr.  Downing  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est; iiis  conclusions  respecting  the  order  before  us,  are,  that  "  it 
is  evident  that  the  so  called  female  flowers  and  fruits  in  Cycada- 
ceff>  and  Coniferaceae  are  naked  ovula  and  seeds,  not  only  from 
their  position,  u])on  an  imperfectly  formed  ovarium,  (the  convo- 
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lution  of  which  has  not  taken  place,  and  the  seeds  are  conse- 
quently left  naked  upon  its  face  or  margin,)  but  from  their  simi- 
larity to  other  plants,  in  the  structure  of  the  seeds  themselves, 
having  the  same  integuments,  the  same  foramina  in  the  ovula  and 
mycropyle  in  the  mature  seed,  with  only  such  "slight  deviations 
in  structure  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  peculiar  economy  of 
their  orders." 

"  A  resemblance  in  inflorescence,  fructification,  and  need,  are  not  the 
only  points  of  agreement  between  Cycadacea;  and  Coniferai.  The  sim- 
ple cyliudrical  stem  of  the  former,  which  resembles  outwardly  the  trunk 
of  the  palms,  (a  Monocotyledonous  order,)  has  been  shown,  by  M. 
Brongniart,  to  be  decidedly  exogenous  in  structure — probably  only  grow- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  simple  trunk,  iu  consequence  of  the  non-develop- 
ment of  the  axillary  buds.  The  leaves  of  both  the  Cycas  and  the  fir 
tribes,  as  Prof.  Lindley  remarks,  have  the  same  parallel  arrangement  of 
veins,  and  both  tribes  exhibit  a  marked  similarity  in  the  fewness  of  their 
spirai  vessels.  Cycadacea?  and  Coniferte  still  farther  agree  in  a  char- 
acter lately  discovered,  as  unique  as  it  is  important,  and  which  alone 
would  establish  the  fact  of  a  strong  affinity  existing  between  the  two 
orders;  namely,  the  singular  perforations  in,  or  rather  globules  adherent 
to,  the  fibres  of  their  wood,  to  which  there  exists  nothing  analogous  in 
the  structure  of  any  other  tribe  of  plants.* 

"  Placed  thus,  as  it  were,  at  the  lowest  step,  in  the  gradation  of  plants 
which  have  a  vascular  system  and  an  exogenous  structure,  Gymnosper- 
nnce  approach  closely  in  their  affinities  to  flowerless  plants,  through  the 
Cycadacea3,  which  have  mostly  the  same  gyrate  vernation  as  the  ferns,  a 
manner  of  producing  their  seeds  upon  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  anala- 
gous  to  the  production  of  the  thecfe  in  Osmundaceae,  and  the  same  pin- 
nated foliage  and  simple  columnar  trunks  as  some  of  the  arborescent 
ferns.  They  are  also  related  to  Equisetacese  by  a  similar  simplicity  of 
structure  in  the  female  organs,  if  the  sporules  of  that  singular  order 
are  really  naked  ovula,  as  is  very  jdausibly  suggested  by  M.  Ad.  Brong- 
niart. At  least  the  resemblance  of  those  organs  to  the  female  flower 
of  Zamia  is  in  the  highest  degree  obvious  and  striking. 

"  But  the  relation  between  the  ferns  and  other  flowerless  plants,  and 
CycadacccB  and  Coniferfe,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  these  orders  in 
former  times,  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  fossil  botanj^,  and  are  acquainted,  by  means  of  that  inter- 
esting science,  with  the  primitive  flora  of  the  globe.  In  those  remote 
ages,  when  ferns  and  marine  Algse,  Equisetacea;,  and  Lj'copodiacese, 
with  Cycadacete,  Coniferfe,  and  a  few  palms,  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  these  orders  occupied  a  much  more  conspicuous 
station  than  at  the  present  day.  At  that  |)eriod,  when,  as  geology  has 
now  iucontestibly  j)roved,  the  globe  was  tenanted  by  a  'race  of  reptiles^ 
— (those  strangely  formed  animals,  the  aquatic  and  amphibious  Sauri- 
ans,  which  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  secondarj'  strata,) — the 
vegetation  of  the  earth  was  also  in  a  corres])onding  primitive  state  of 
organization.  Cellulares  or  flowerless  jdants  covered  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  globe;  among  which  were  Equisctacea3  of  enormous  size, 

*  "  So  permanent  is  this  characteristic,  that  geologists  have  recently  through  it  identi- 
fied Coniferous  wood,  which  lias  been  imbedded  in  the  coal  siiuta  lor  thousands  of  years! 
Messrs.  Nicol  and  Wilham,  hy  grinding  down  to  very  thin  jilatcs  srclions  of  fossil  woods, 
have  been  able  to  call  in  the  microscope  to  their  aid,  and  liave  ascertained  their  structure 
in  tiic  most  satisfactory  manner.  Their  examinations  liave  led  tiiein  to  the  conclusion, 
that  all  known  exogenous  fossil  woods  belong  either  to  Coniferie  or  Cycadacea;." 
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herbaceous  and  arborescent  ferns,  the  latter  of  extraordinary  altitade, 
and  Lycopodiacea?,  an  order  now  dwindled  down  to  a  few  diminutive, 
moss-like  plants,  but  which,  it  is  thought  by  Brongniart,  reached  at  that 
time  the  stature  of  our  tallest  forest  trees.  Associated  whh  these,  are 
found  the  first  Conifene  and  Cycadacea;,  which  compose  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  flora  of  those  remote  ages,  being  probably  the 
next  advance  in  the  ascending  scale  of  vegetable  structure.  In  the 
ferns  and  other  flowerless  plants,  we  find  the  reproductive  organs  either 
obscure  or  imperfect;  and  in  the  next  succeeding  step,  (the  Coniferae 
and  Cycadaceje,)  those  organs,  though  distinctly  characterized,  are  still 
formed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  accompanied  with  a  correspond- 
ing simplicity  in  the  structure  of  the  wood,  the  leaves,  and  the  whole 
vegetable  system.  As  also  we  perceive  the  remains  of  the  carnivorous 
and  lacustrine  mammalia  succeeding  in  a  later  formation  to  those  of  the 
more  primitive  animals,  so  we  find  the  palms,  some  of  the  Liliacea?, 
and  many  Dicotyledonous  plants,  gradually  assuming  their  respective 
places,  just  as  the  improving  condition  of  the  globe  became  more  fitted 
to  their  respective  organizations.  In  this  way  the  history  of  the  earth 
is  unfolded  to  us;  and  such  are  the  proofs  perpetuated  and  unchanged 
through  centuries  of  time,  which  show  that  it  is  through  successive 
ages,  and  by  a  slow  and  gradual  series  of  changes,  that  the  globe  has 
acquired  its  present  more  perfect  state;  and  that  both  departments  of 
organized  matter  have  advanced  with  equal  steps  and  nuitually  depen- 
dent relations  to  that  condition  (perhaps  still  progressive,)  in  which 
they  are  found  at  the  present  moment." 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Influence  of  Vapor  on  vegetation. — Messrs.  Edwards  &  Colin  have 
read,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  third  memoir  on  the  influence  of 
vaj)or  on  vegetation.  They  observed,  first,  that  the  grains  of  winter 
wheat  did  not  germinate  in  air,  because  they  were  not  saturated  with 
moisture;  but  that  the  germination,  which,  where  the  grains  are  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  takes  place  in  about  eight  days,  happens  in  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  grains  are  partly  plunged  in  water. 
From  much  experience,  they  have  discovered  that  a  temperature  nearly 
constant,  (for  example,  that  of  a  cellar  of  50'^  Fahr.,)  is  better  for  ger- 
mination than  a  more  elevated,  but  variable,  temperature,  since  the 
variation  of  temperature  prevents  the  air  from  being  constantly  satura- 
ted with  moisture.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  grains  al)sorb  more 
water  in  the  latter  case  than  when  exposed  to  the  uniform  temperature 
of  a  cellar.  There  are  two  conditions  necessary  for  germination  to 
take  place  in  the  air;  first,  a  certain  proportion  of  water  in  the  grains; 
and  secondly,  that  the  air  surrounding  them  be  in  a  peculiarly  moist 
state. 

In  air  thus  charged  with  moisture,  the  grain  connnences  by  absorbing 
water;  and,  when  it  has  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity,  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  constant,  the  air,  still  saturated  with  vapor,  keeps  the  external 
membrane  in  a  state  of  humidity  favorable  to  vegetation.     If  the  hu- 
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ni'ulity  of  the  air  varies,  then  the  external  membrane  is  not  humid 
enouifh  to  perform  its  funrtions. 

Messrs.  Edwards  &  Colin  have  studied,  according  to  their  j)rinciples, 
the  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  hunn'd  soil  on  germination;  and, 
finally,  they  have  determined  the  effects  of  air  saturated  \vith  vapor  on 
vegetation,  and  have  arrived  at  the  result,  that  this  is  the  condition  of 
the  air  the  most  favorable  for  almost  all  plants. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  they  have  cited  the  observations  made 
at  Havana,  by  M.  De  la  Sayra,  and  the  practice  of  the  stoves  in  England; 
where,  by  saturating  the  air  with  vapor,  pine  apples  are  obtained,  of 
the  weight  of  eight  pounds.  (L^E'cho  du  monde  savant,  April  12, 
1837,  translated  into  the  Gard.  Mag.) 

Ch-apes  ripened  loithout  the  Sun's  rays. — The  following  fact  will 
prove  that  grapes  may  attain  their  full  size,  and  become  perfectly  ripe, 
without  receiving  the  immediate  rays  of  the  sun,  if  the  vines  on  which 
they  grow  receive  the  sun's  necessary  warmth: — On  the  south  side  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Oranienburg,  there  is  a  vine  of  the  white  gut- 
edels,  which  is  partly  trained  over  an  outer  casement  of  the  boys'  sleep- 
mg  room,  so  that  the  window  cannot  be  opened.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year  (1836,)  a  fruit-bud  of  the  vine  found  its  way  through  a  chink  in 
the  window,  not  wider  than  a  single  straw,  and  grew  well.  Although 
confined  to  the  narrow  space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  window, 
in  which  not  a  single  ray  of  the  sun  penetrated  throughout  the  whole 
year,  the  grapes  continued  to  increase  in  size,  and  kept  pace  with  those 
on  the  same  vine  in  the  open  air,  and  ripened  when  they  did,  in  the 
month  of  October.  The  bunch  consisted  of  about  fifty  grapes,  of  a 
tolerable  size,  and  particularly  sweet.  As  this  may  be  interesting  to 
others,  as  well  as  useful  as  a  reference,  I  wish  to  make  it  known  to  the 
lovers  of  gardening  generally.  {Garten  Zeitung,  translated  into  the 
Gard.  Mag.) 

Zinc  Labels. — Zinc  is  the  only  fit  ingredient  for  labels,  whether  to  be 
used  in  the  ground  or  in  pots.  A  sheet  of  zinc  is  easily  cut,  by  the  gar- 
dener, with  strong  scissors,  into  labels  of  whatever  size  he  may  want. 
If  the  zinc  is  greasy,  the  labels  should  be  steeped  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  diluted  nitric  acid.  The  following  receipt  for  making  ink  for  writing 
on  the  zinc  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  it,  and  I  have  found  it  indelible.  Take  verdigris  in  powder, 
1  part ;  sal  ammoniac  in  powder,  1  part;  lampblack,  half  apart;  water, 
ten  parts.  Mix  carefully  in  a  mortar;  keep  the  inkin  a  bottle,  well  corked. 
It  must  be  well  shaken  before  the  pen  is  dipped  in  it.  {Herbert's  Ama- 
rylliducece,  p.  411.)  We  have  before  (vol.  II,  p.  153,)  stated  our 
opinion  of  the  great  utility  of  these  labels  over  all  others;  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  seconded  in  our  opinion  by  so  expei'ienced  an  amateur  as 
Mr.  Herbert.— Cone?. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Open  spaces  for  the  Exercise  and  Recreation  of  the  People. — "  Mr. 
Hume,"  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  9,  "moved  a  resolution, 
that  in  all  enclosure  bills,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  leaving  an 
open  space  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  exercise  and  recreation  for 
the  neighboring  populations.     He  proposed  that  this  should  be  one  of 
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the  standing  orders."  The  resolution  was  highly  appended  by  several 
honorable  members,  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  (Morn.  Chronicle, 
March  10.)  It  must  be  gratifying  in  a  high  degree  to  the  ])eople  of 
Great  Britain  to  have  such  a  resolution  pass;  it  speaks  well  for  the 
taste  and  the  desire  of  those,  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  increase 
the  pleasures  of  the  people,  by  opening  to  them  places  for  exercise  and 
recreation,  and  in  a  great  degree  thereby  increasing  the  health  of  towns 
and  villages,  which  would,  otherwise,  in  time,  become  thickly  covered 
with  d\vcllini;-s  of  various  descriptions.  Some  act  or  resolve  of  Con- 
gress, authorizing  the  selectmen  of  towns  or  the  corporations  of  cities 
to  reserve  open  spaces  for  the  exercise  of  the  people,  Avould  have  a 
great  effect  in  spreading  a  taste  for  rural  scenery,  and  likewise  aff'ord 
"  breathing  places"  for  a  dense  population.  This  is,  perhajis,  antici- 
pating much;  but  we  hope  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  such  will  be 
the  case. — Cond. 

Groxoing  Grapes  in  the  open  air. — Mr.  Moss,  gardener  at  Eastnow 
castle,  Herefordshire,  raised  five  hundred  pounds  of  black  Hamburgh 
grapes  from  one  vine  last  season.  In  1835  the  crop  was  equally  as 
heavy.     They  were  fine  flavored.     {Gard.  Mag.) 

Seedling  Cinerarias. — Mr.  Henderson,  of  Pine  apple  Place,  London, 
has  lately  raised  several  seedling  cinerarias,  which  are  said  to  be  "  in- 
deed truly  splendid."  Their  habit  is  dwarf,  they  are  free  flowercrs, 
and  early  bloomers.  They  are  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  before 
seen,  and,  it  is  stated,  should  be  in  everj^  collection.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bat.) 

fVistiiria.  Consequdna. — This  beautiful  plant,  which  is  now  becoming 
so  common  an  ornament  of  our  green-houses,  verandahs,  and  garden 
walls,  will,  nevei'theless,  still  be  considered  worthy  of  a  situation  in  ev- 
ery collection,  on  account  of  its  flowering  so  early  in  the  spring,  and 
the  flowers  being  so  beautiful  and  fragrant;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
any  method  of  making  it  flower  more  abundantly  would  he  well  re- 
ceived by  our  readers.  Mr.  Knight,  of  Chelsea,  has  a  simple  method 
of  causing  this  plant  to  flower  three  times  a  year,  by  the  following 
treatment: — after  the  first  flowering  is  over,  which  will  be  about  the 
latter  end  of  May,  he  strips  off"  all  the  leaves,  and  cuts  oft'  all  young 
and  superfluous  shoots  which  have  been  formed,  to  within  a  few  eyes 
of  the  stem,  M'hich  causes  it  to  throw  out  fresh  leaves,  and  to  flower 
again  in  the  months  of  July  and  August;  and  after  this  flowering  is 
over  the  same  process  is  repeated,  of  cutting  off"  the  leaves,  and  this 
causes  it  to  flower  again  in  the  months  of  October  and  November.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  plant  will  naturally  flower  twice,  and  sometimes 
thrice,  in  the  season;  but  when  it  does,  (which  is  but  seldom.)  the  flow- 
ers are  so  Aveak,  and  there  are  so  few  of  them,  that  it  is  never  worth 
notice;  whereas,  by  the  above  simple  process,  an  abundant  succession 
of  flowers  may  be  ensured  throughout  the  whole  season.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  remarks  will  not  apply  to  young  plantSj  but  only 
those  that  are  well  established.     (^Pax.  Mag.  Bot.) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


Filberts — Whortleberries. — When  on  a  visit,  a  few  years  since,  in 
Maine,  I  made  several  excursions  on  the  borders  of  the  Kennebec,  and 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  sJuubs,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
me  worth  the  trouble  of  transplanting.    Amongst  others  I  brought  home 
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with  me  plants  of  the  one  known  there  as  the  hazle-niit,  and  very  close- 
ly resembling  the  very  common  shrub  known  here  by  the  same  name. 
I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  two  except  in  the  fruit,  where  it  is  obvious 
enough.  I  succeeded  in  collecting  about  thirty  nuts  from  my  plants  the 
second  year  after  transplanting,  and  exhibited' them  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  room.  They  were  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  that 
they  "appeared  to  resemble  the  European  filbert."  Mr.  Nuttall  enter- 
tained no  doubt  but  they  were  the  same.  In  fact,  some  filberts  from  the 
shops  were  shown  with  them,  and  no  one  could  point  out  any  differ- 
ence. I  have  now  increased  my  plants,  and  in  the  autumn  hope  to  send 
you  a  pound  or  two  of  the  nuts,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  shew  them  to 
your  numerous  visiters,  and  perhaps  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  what 
seems  to  me  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  dessert  fruits. 

Another  fruit  which  I  occasionally  see  in  our  market  should  find  a 
place  in  the  gardens.  It  is  the  white  huckleberry,  or  whortleberry.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  black,  as  the  tohite  currant  does  to  the 
red,  and,  like  that,  is,  no  doubt,  an  accidental  variety.  It  is  transparent, 
and  being  free  from  the  color  which  stains  so  badly  in  the  black,  is  a 
most  desirable  fruit  for  puddings  or  the  table.  Plants  enough  may  be 
found  in  the  western  part  of  Middlesex  county. —  Yours,  J.  B.,  Boston, 
July  10,  1837. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Roses — new  varieties, — in  answer  to  "Jin  Amateur,^'  (p.  246.) — It  cer- 
tainly will  afford  great  pleasure  to  the  floricultural  world  to  observe  the 
many  remarks  in  your  useful  pages  on  the  subject  of  new  and  distinct 
plants,  and  especially  the  very  distinct  roses  of  your  Baltimore  ama- 
teur. But  on  one  point  he  has  fairly  missed  his  mark;  he  did  not  send 
to  Rosa  for  his  plant  at  the  time  he  mentions;  it  must  have  been  to  some 
honest  nurseryman  who  did  not  wish  to  cheat,  (as  he  terms  it,)  and  gave 
him  both  names,  a  virtue  rarely  practised.  He  must  be  a  very  obscure 
amateur  indeed,  or  then  he  would  have  found  that  the  rose  was  known 
in  Baltimore  under  both  names  in  the  fall  of  1836, — also  he  has  evinced 
great  ignorance  in  the  priority  of  the  name,  for  "  Monthly  Cabbage"  is 
the  prior  name,  a  name  that  it  was  known  by  as  early  as  1834,  and 
"  Gloria  de  France"  not  known  till  the  fall  of  1835.  He  also  mistakes 
the  price;  there  is  no  difference  except  in  regard  to  size.  In  truth  the 
whole  of  his  attack  is  dictated  in  anything  except  the  spirit  of  justice: 
the  next  he  makes  let  him  take  the  field  and  not  the  bush.  I  would  also 
advise  him  to  "  re-christen"  some  of  the  roses  he  describes:  a  rose  an- 
swering the  description  of  his  perpetual  Bourbon  was  exhibited  at  the 
Grand  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  in  1835, 
which  rose  did  not  originate  at  Baltimore. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  names  of  roses  are  in  great  confusion: 
I  have  seen  the  same  roses  imported  under  from  tw  o  to  six  different 
names,  which  would  afford  an  excellent  cheating  subject  for  "An  Ama- 
teur;" but  when  he  digresses  again,  let  him  tread  upon  a  more  firm 
foundation  than  guessing,  and  he  will  not  require  to  be  corrected  by — 
Rosa,  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1837. 

Gardoquia.  Hookeri. — In  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  page 
256,  Mr.  A.  Gordon  says  that  no  plants  of  Gardoquia  Hookeri  have 
been  imported  from  England.  It  has  been  sent  to  mc  twice — once  from 
Liverpool  and  once  from  London.  He  also  insinuates  that  I  obtained 
my  plant  in  a  manner  that  requires  a  cloud  to  cover  the  transaction. 
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In  a  public  periodical  of  such  extensive  circulation  as  yours,  the  subject 
shouhi  have  been  boldly  and  fearlcssl}'  treated,  or  entirely  suppressed. 
Mr.  G.  will  confer  a  particular  favor  on  me  by  publishing,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  the  manner  in  which  he  supposes,  or  rather 
affirms,  I  obtained  a  plant  in  Philadelphia.  If  he  does  not,  neither 
withdraw  his  insinuation,  I  will  use  the  freedom  of  your  Magazine  to 
treat  Mr.  G.  in  the  manner  I  think  most  proper.  The  aspersion  he 
throws  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Skirving,  of  Liverpool,  (in  the  same 
page,)  is  very  unbecoming,  especially  in  a  situation  where  Mr.  S.  is  not 
likely  to  see  it.  Mr.  Skirving  is  a  nurseryman  of  great  integrity,  and 
well  known  as  such  by  the  trade  of  the  United  States. — lam,  sir,  yours, 
trultj,  R.  Buist,  Philadelphia,  July  15,  1837. 


Art.  V.     Queries,  Replies,  8,-c. 

I  think  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Boll  are  both  right — the  former  treating 
of  raising  what  are  termed  "hardy  garden  roses"  from  seeds,  and  the 
latter  those  of  Chinese,  Bengal  and  Noisette  roses.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  Chinese  rose  seeds  will  come  up  in  a  few  weeks,  on 
bottom  heat,  and  tlower  the  same  season;  and  it  is  as  well  known  that 
all  the  art  that  has  been  tried  cannot  cause  the  varieties  of  i?6sa  dama- 
cena  and  provincialis  to  bloom,  the  tirst  season,  from  seed:  a  conmiuni- 
cation  to  the  contrary  would  be  invaluable  to  your  readers,  and  parti- 
cularly to — Rosa,  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1837. 
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Saturday,  June  '24th,  1837. — Exhibited.  From  J.  D.  W.  Williams, 
a  flowering  plant  of  jErica  ventricosa  superba.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
cut  flow^ers  of  the  Irene  rose.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cut  flowers  of 
Pieonia  albiflora  Richardsoni  (?)  AlstroemertV?  psittacina,  Salpiglossis 
picta,  and  other  varieties,  Grand  Sultan  calceolaria,  rose  Mabach,  and  a 
great  variety  of  seedling  pansies.  From  S.  Walker,  seedling  pinks, 
and  fine  seedling  pansies  of  the  following  kinds:  Village  Maid,  Othello, 
Clio,  Hecate,  &,c.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  cut  flowers  of  i>elphinium 
elegans  pleno,  several  varieties  of  pteonies,  branches  of  the  j)ur])le 
beach,  &c.  &c. 

July  1st. — Exhibited,  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  cut  flowers  of  i?hodo- 
dendron  maximum,  Kk\mia  latifolia,  Menziesm  globularis,  MagnohVi 
glaiica,  Ferbascum  compacta,  Leptosiphon  ondrosaceus,  Lastlienia  cal- 
ifornica,  Lupinus  poly})hyllus,  Stenactis  speciosa,  and  Cleome  spinosa. 
From  S.  Walker,  cut  flowers  of  Ferbena  chanuedrifolia.  Campanula 
^ersicsefolia,  and  p.  alba  pleno;  a  great  number  of  seedling  pinks  and 
pansies,  ranunculuses,  pa'onies,  larkspurs,  &.c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder, 
cut  flowers  of  Gladiolus  pudibiindus,  a  variety  of  seedling  pinks  and 
pansies;  and  numerous  specimens  of  roses,  end)racJng  the  Snowball, 
York  and  Lancaster,  Mexicaine,  provins,  mosses,  &c.  From  W.  Mil- 
ler, cut  flowers  of  Piconm  albiflora  var.  fragrans,  and  WhitleJ?;  also, 
roses,  and  fine  seedling  pinks.  From  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  a  variety  of 
dahlias.     From  Wm.   Kenrick,  cut  flowers  of  Pvcouia  albiflora    var. 
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fra^jrans  and  Whitlejj,  and  roses.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  a  superb  va- 
riety of  rosos,  and  cut  flowers  of  Poponm  albiflora  var.  Huniei,  fragrans, 
and  Wliitle/j.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  bouquets,  containing  Chrysei* 
crocea,  Gaillardia  aristata,  Delphinium  elegans  pleno,  &.c.  &-c.;  also, 
Geo.  IV,  prolific  moss,  Rouge  de  Luxembourg  moss,  General  Lamarque, 
and  yellow  Noisette  roses. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  superb  specimens  of  seedling  strawberries. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  AVarren,  Methven  scarlet  strawberries,  and  short 
prickly  cucumbers. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  extx^diency  of  celebrating  the  ensuing  anniversary  of  the  Society, 
by  an  Address  and  an  Exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits;  and  committees 
were  accordingly  chosen.  Capt.  Alexander  Parris  and  Samuel  Hunne- 
well  were  admitted  members  of  the  Society. 

July  8lh. — Exhibited.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  variety  of  roses, 
among  which  Avere  the  Ball  of  Snow,  belle  Judithe,  Mexicaine,  Gen. 
Lamarque,  sage-leaved  moss,  &c.;  also,  fine  seedling  pinks.  From  T. 
Lee,  Esq.,  cut  flowers  of  Jihododendron  maximum,  Kalm?«  latifolia, 
Madia  splendcns,  Leptosiphon  densiflorus  and  wndrosaceus,  Calampelis 
scabra,  cMalva  sp.-"  a  variety  of  dahlias,  and  specimens  of  the  Ayrshire, 
Marie  Leonidas,  and  Noisette  roses.  From  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  a  vari- 
ety of  dahlias.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  bouquets  of  flowers  containing 
pajonies,  roses,  honeysuckles,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  seedling  pinks  of 
the  following  names: — Walker's  Claudius,  Mary  Louisa,  Estelle,  Col. 
Wilder,  Cushing^omw,  Othello,  and  Nealensis;  also,  fine  pansies  and 
ranunculuses,  and  cut  flowers  of  Clematis  erecta,  Gaillardea  aristata, 
.S|)ira3^a  filipendula  and  fl.  pleno,  Lysimachia  quadrifolia,  (Enothera 
Frazeri,  Lythrum  salicaria,  roses,  &c.  From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  bouquets 
containing  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  and  specimens  of  the  t'Viimulus 
carditialis.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  great  variety  of  dahlias,  among 
v/hich  were  Agrippina,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  picta  formosissima, 
Springfield  Rival,  Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  Sec.  &.C.;  also,  specimens 
of  several  new  plants,  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  on  his 
late  visit  to  the  Columbia  River. 

From  E.  Vose,  Esq.,  black  tartarian  and  white  bigareau  cherries,  and 
Methven  scarlet  strawberries.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Methven 
scarlet  strawberries. 

At  this  meeting  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

JuJij  15. — Exhibited.  From  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  several  varieties  of 
dahlias,  and  cut  flowers  of  Hoya  carnosa.  From  J.  Towne,  Boston, 
an  elegant  specimen  of  Erica  mammosa.  From  Charles  Hood,  Esq., 
cut  flowers  of  the  Liodendron  tulipfera.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cut  flow- 
ers of  geraniums,  containing,  among  others,  grandlssima,  Adeliuje,  Dio- 
mede,  Clarissimum,  Capt.  Cook,  and  Statira;  also,  Schizanthus  retusus, 
Jl/imulus  grandiflora,  and  several  kinds  of  roses.  From  T.  Mason, 
several  dahlias,  roses,  &ic.  Sec.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  bouquets  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  flowers.  From  S.  Walker,  fine  seedling  pinks, 
and  a  v-ariety  of  ranunculuses;  also,  bouquets  containing  a  great  variety 
of  floAvers.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  specimens 
of  the  double  white  and  scarlet  lychnis.  Campanula  Trachelium  pleno, 
C.  Lorieji,  Phlox  carnca,  Gaillardm  aristata,  &c.  &c.  From  Messrs. 
Winship,  a  variety  of  cut  flow  ers,  among  which  were  five  species  and 
varieties  of  passion  flowers,  Cobfc'a  scandens,  ffinothera  glaiica,  Lo- 
])hospermum  erubescens,  Ayrshire  roses,  carnations,  geraniums,  pinks, 
&.C.,  and  a  species  of  collinsia,  C.  atrophylla,  from  California. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Roaring  lion  gooseberries.  From  T. 
Mason,  yellow  Antwerp  and  Frar.conia  raspberries.  From  B.  Guild, 
apples  oi"  last  year's  growth.     From  S.  Sweetser,  ripe  tomatoes. 
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July  22c?. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Swoetser,  dahlias,  geraniumsj  and 
cut  flowers  of  Hoya  carnosa,  and  two  varieties  of  iS^erium  splendens. 
From  T.  Mason,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  and  a  double  variety  of  iVerium, 
with  pale  pink  flowers.  From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  several  dahlias, 
among  others  Ariel,  and  Metro])olitan  Calypso,  Calliopsis  tinctoria  var. 
atrosanffuiuea,  double  marygolds,  and  seedling  larkspurs  from  the  D. 
grandiflora.  From  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  a  variety  of  dahlias.  From 
Hovey  &,  Co.,  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  cut  flow- 
ers of  Yiicca  filamentosa,  Hoya  carnosa,  CobceV  scandens,  passion 
flowers,  phloxes,  &c.,  and  several  dahlias.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  car- 
nations, and  cut  flowers  of  the  Triumph  de  Luxemborg,  Countess  of 
Albemarle,  and  Jaune  Despres  (called  by  some  the  Triumph  d'Arcole) 
roses.  From  S.  Walker,  cut  flowers  of  Cimicifuga  fre'tida,  Astrantia 
major,  CEnothera  macrocarpa,  and  Ferbena  chamjedrifolia;  also,  bou- 
quets and  specimens  of  pinks,  pansies  and  dahlias.  Fi-om  M.  P.  Wil- 
der, dahlias. 

From  S.  Downer,  DoAvner  cherries.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren, 
scarlet  strawberries,  and  several  sorts  of  gooseberries;  also  a  fine  caul- 
iflower. From  J.  G.  Thurston,  Lancaster,  large  gooseberries.  From 
T.  Mason,  Franconia  and  yellow  Antwerp  raspberries,  and  several  vari- 
eties of  gooseberries.  From  J.  T.  Buckingham,  red  and  yellow  Ant- 
werp raspberries,  and  Champagne  currants.  From  J.  Mackay,  Wes- 
ton, russet  apples  of  the  crop  of  1836. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  Lincoln,  of 
Worcester,  had  accepted  of  the  invitation  to  deliver  the  Address  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  Society,  in  September  next.  Caleb  Eddy  was  cho- 
sen a  member  of  the  Society. 


Art.  Vil.     Fulton  Market.  New  York. 

Ves:etahles. — Potatoes,  new,  per  bushel,  75  cts.  to  $L25  per  bushel; 
old,  75  cts.  to  ^1.  Turnips,  new,  per  bushel,  50  to  75  cts.  Beets,  per 
bimch,  6  to  8  cts.  Carrots,  per  bunch,  6  to  8  cts.  Cabbages,  per  doz. 
50  cts.  to  $1.  Lettuce,  per  doz.  12^  to  25  cts.  Peas,  per  bushel,  50 
cts,  to  $\.  String  beans,  per  bushel,  50 cts.  to  $\.  Cauliflowers,  each, 
9  to  25  cts.  Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  18  3-4  cts.  Onions,  per  cut, 
(or  rope.)  4  to  8  cts;  green,  per  bunch,  2  cts.  Summer  squashes,  per 
dozen,  75  cts.  to  $1.  Shallots,  per  bunch,  2  cts.  Cucumbers,  4  cts. 
each  to  18  3-4  cts.  per  dozen. 

Fruit. — Apples,  per  bushel,  75  cts.  to  $1.  Pears,  baking,  per  half 
peck,  25  to  37^  cts.  Currants,  per  quart:  red,  6  cts.;  white,  12^  cts. 
Cherries,  per  pound,  6  to  12.^  cts.  Strawberries,  per  basket,  6  to  Sets. 
Raspberries,  per  basket,  6  to  8  cts.  Gooseberries,  per  quart,  18  to  25 
cts.  Blackberries,  per  quart,  12.^  to  18  cts.  Whortleberries,  per  qt., 
12^  to  18  cts.  Watermelons,  each,  19  to  50  cts.  Pine  apples,  each,  12.^ 
to  25  cts.  Oranges,  per  doz.,  37s  to  62.^  cts.  Limes,  per  doz.,  12.^ 
cts.  Lemons,  per  doz.,  25  cts.  Bananas,  per  doz.,  50  cts.  Yams,  ppr 
pound,  4  cts.     Cocoanuts,  per  doz.,  75  cts. 

Remarks. — The  market  is  generally  well  supplied.  Potatoes  are 
fast  coining  in,  and  the  prices  falling.  Turnijjs,  beets,  carrots,  and  cab- 
bages, are  plenty,  as  peas  also  have  been,  but  are  now  getting  inferior 
and  scarce.     Of  lettuces  and  radishes  a  superabundance,  as  also  of  cu- 
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cumbers  at  present.  There  were  a  few  tomatoes  in  market,  but  so  few 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  quote  prices.  Currants  and  goosel)erries 
have  been  plenty,  and  the  prices  quoted  for  the  latter  relate  to  the  best 
English  varieties,  of  which  there  are  now  more  in  market  than  any  pre- 
vious season.  Of  cherries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  the  supply 
has  been  moderate. —  Yours,  J.  H.,  July  22,  1837. 


Art.  VIII.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes,  new  : 

^  ^  per  barrel,  .  . . 

Common,  <  '        ,      ,    , 

(_  per  bushel,  .  .  . 

y^i  S  per  barrel, 

°         i  per  bushel, . 
Turnips,  new  : 

per  buncli, 

Onions,  new  : 

1  K      \   per  bunch, 
white,  I   '  ' 

Beets,  new,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  .  . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Scarlet  short  top, 

Scarlet  turnip, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages  : 

Early,  each, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Rhubarb,])er  pound, 

Peas,fP'^''^^'f"-''' 

i  per  |)ecU, 

String  Beans,  per  ]ieck: 

Common, 

Cranberry, 

Marrow, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Summer  Squashes,  per  dozen : 

Bush, 

Crookneck,.    . 

West  India,  per  pound, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


From    To 


S  cts, 


il  50 

i     50 

1  50 

75 


4 
4 
6 
6 
12 

3 

3 

20 

14 


B  cts. 


2  CO 

55 

2  00 

1  00 


3 

6 

3 

6 

12^ 

25 

3 

4 

3 

4 

75 

1  00 

25 

17 

20 

25 

25 

25 

50 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, .  . 

Savory, per  bunch, 

Spearmint,  per  bunch., . 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new  : 

^  S  per  barrel, 

Common,  <  '      ,     ,    , 

(  per  hushel, 

Old  Russets,  pel' bushel, 

Pears,  early,  per  peck, 

Watermelons,  each, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 

Strawberries,  per  quart: 

Wood, 

Raspberries,  per  (juart  : 

Red  Antwerp, 

Yellow  Antwerp, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Cocoanuts,each, 

Gooseberries,  per  quart, 

Currants,  per  quart: 

White, 

Red, 

Black,  ))er  bushel, 

Grapes,  (hot-house)  per  pound: 

Black  Hambui'gli, 

While  Chassolas, 

Green  (wild)  ])er  bushel,.  .  . 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, 

Cranberries,  jier  l)ushel, 

^  <  per  box, 

Uranares,  <  '        , 

»    '  (  per  dozen, 

T  ^  per  box, 

Lemons,  \  '        , 

' (  per  dozen, 

Sliaddocks,  each, 

n7  1     .      S  per  baircl, 

Walnuts,  <  '      111 

(  per  uusliel, 

\lmonds, (sweet, )pi'r  pound,.  . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


From    To 
^  cts.^  cts. 


2  50 

1  50 

2  00 
75 
12.i 
10' 

25 

25 

25 

12i 

6 

12i 

6 
6 

3  00 

1  00 
1 


20 
12 
12 


3  00 
2  00 


00 

10 

6  00 

4  00 

25 

3  00 
25 
25 

4  00 
2  25 

12 
4 
3 


00 
50 
I2i 


25 

17 

8 

8 

00 


1  00 


12i 

00 

50 

50 

25 

374 

50 
50 
14 

6 

6 


Remarks. — Tiie  great  difference   in   the  supply  of  the  various  vege- 
tables for  the  market  between  the  date  of  our  last  report  and  this,  was 
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never  more  apparent  than  the  present  season.  "Very  few  indeed  of  the 
articles  which  are  now  to  be  had  in  great  abundance  were  then  to  be 
found.  This  has  been  in  a  degree  owing  to  the  favorable  weather 
during  the  previous  part  of  this  month,  which  has  given  a  rapid  start  to 
vegetation.  Crops  in  general  look  well,  and  corn,  which  last  year  was 
not  received  until  very  late  in  the  season,  will,  from  appearance  now, 
soon  come  to  hand.  Potatoes  have  been  received  earlier  than  last  year, 
of  large  size  and  of  very  excellent  quality;  prices  are  now  moderate; 
of  the  old  stock  there  are  very  ?e\y  to  be  found.  Turnips  are  plentiful. 
A  few  bunches  of  this  year's  crop  (from  Connecticut,)  were  received 
this  week;  the  sujijdy  of  green  ones  is  abundant.  Beets  and  carrots 
now  come  in  of  fine  size.  Radishes  are  about  done  for  the  season; 
as  other  articles  come  in  they  are  less  sought  alter;  this,  together  with 
the  hot  weather  of  our  climate,  which  prevents  their  being  raised  of 
good  quality,  induces  gardeners  to  give  up  growing  them  after  July. 

Cabbages  are  now  received  in  quantities,  and  prices  have  fallen; 
some  Savoys  came  to  hand  this  week  of  tolerable  size.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  cauliflowers  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  are  now 
in  market,  and  the  prices  are  very  low.  Peas  are  still  plentiful;  the 
marrowfats  and  other  date  ones  are  now  to  be  had.  String  beans  are 
abundant  and  fine.  Tomatoes  from  the  vicinitj-,  of  good  size  and  well 
ripened,  are  now  brought  in.  Summer  squashes  of  both  sorts  are  plen- 
tiful and  fine.     The  stock  of  West  Indias  is  most  exhausted. 

Fruits  of  most  kinds  are  as  abundant  as  could  be  anticipated.  Ap- 
ples have  been  received  in  considerable  quantities  from  Virginia,  though 
they  have  not  been  of  very  superior  quality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
ordinary.  A  fewrussets  of  last  yeai  's  crop  yet  remain.  Some  pears  have 
been  brought  from  New  York  and  sold  at  quotations,  and  a  few  of  the 
sort,  from  this  vicinity,  called  the  Independent,  have  also  been  received; 
a  few  days,  however,  will  find  the  market  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  fine  sorts.  Of  watermelons  there  have  been  some  arrivals;  but  they 
were  of  inferior  quality  and  small  size  compared  with  what  are  gene- 
rally brought  from  Virginia.  Cherries  tolerably  abundant  and  good. 
Strawberries  about  done.  Raspberries  are  more  plentiful  this  season 
than  we  have  before  known  them.  Grapes  from  the  hot-houses  of  this 
vicinity  come  in  now  of  most  excellent  quality,  but  sales  are  ex- 
ceedingly dull;  very  few  purchasers  are  found  at  the  present  prices. 
Currants  in  abundance.  Cucumbers  are  now  to  be  had  by  the  dozen 
at  a  less  price  than  they  sold  for  each,  at  the  time  of  the  last  report.  A 
few  cranberries  remain.  Pine  apples  continue  plenty.  There  is  very 
little  alteration  in  the  prices  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  stock  is 
about  the  same. —  Yours,  M.  T.,  July  22,  1837. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    AUGUST. 
FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  need  frequent 
syringings,  with  pure  water,  and  if  any  mildew  makes  its  appearance, 
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one  or  twice  washing  the  vines  with  soap-suds  will  have  a  good  effect. 
Finish  thinning  out,  if  it  has  not  been  done  before,  and  tie  up  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  large  clusters.  Keep  the  vines  well  nailed  or  tied  up,  and 
take  off  all  superfluous  wood. 

Vines  in  the  open  garden  should  now  be  divested  of  all  superfluous 
shoots,  and  the  bearing  wood  for  next  year  laid  in  at  full  length.  Sy- 
ringe frequently. 

Strawberry  beds:  prepare  the  ground  now  for  new  beds,  which  may 
be  set  the  latter  j)art  of  the  month.  If  the  weather,  however,  should 
prove  dry,  it  will  be  better  to  delay  till  early  in  September. 

Fruit  trees,  of  most  kinds,  may  be  budded  successfully  this  month. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias:  water  these  sparingly  now,  as  an  excess  of  moisture  will 
cause  them  to  drop  their  buds.  Syringe  them  frequently.  Inarching 
may  be  successfully  performed  this  month. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  may  be  budded  this  month. 

Geraniums  should  be  cut  down,  if  not  done  before,  and  the  cuttings 
put  in. 

Ericas  may  still  be  propagated,  and  the  old  plants  repotted,  if  not 
previously  done. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  shifted  into  large  pots,  (number  four,) 
this  month. 

Roses  may  be  budded  this  month.     Select  good  thrifty  stocks. 

Carnations:  finish  laying  these  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pinks  may  be  now  increased  by  pipings. 

Amaryllis  belladonna :  repot  the  bulbs  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Mignonette  may  now  be  sown  for  blooming  in  December. 

Cactus  cuttings  may  now  be  taken  off  and  layed  away,  to  heal  up 
their  wounds,  previous  to  putting  them  into  pots. 

Schizanthuses,  nemophilas,  and  other  annuals,  for  the  green-house  in 
winter,  should  now  be  sown. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  propagated  this  month. 

Perennial  flower  seeds,  which  were  sown  last  month,  and  the  plants 
from  which  are  now  of  good  size,  should  be  transplanted  the  latter  part 
of  the  month. 

Calceolaria  cuttings  should  now  be  put  in. 

Dahlias  should  now  receive  attention :  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and 
they  should  be  judiciously  trimmed  of  all  supei'fluous  shoots,  and  those 
remaining  tied  up  neatly  to  good  strong  stakes.  If  dry  weather  should 
occur,  give  good  supplies  of  water.  Mulching  at  the  roots  of  the  self 
colored  ones,  with  old  coarse  manure,  will  tend  to  increase  their  size, 
and  give  them  deep  color. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  for  a  late  crop  may  be  now  set  out. 

Spinach  seed  should  be  sown  soon. 

White  onions,  for  early  spring  use,  should  be  planted  this  month. 

Rhubarb  roots  may  be  transplanted  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  JVoies  and  Observations  on  Gardens  and  JSTurseries  in 
the  vicinity  of  j\''eu'ark^  JV.  J.,  JVeic  York,  Hartford,  and 
Boston,  made  during  a  visit  between  the  5th  and  20lli  of  July, 
1837; — u'ith  some  Remarks  on  the  state  of  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture.     By  E.  Sayers,  Landscape  Gardener. 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  herewith  send  you  a  short 
description,  ahhough  not  so  accurate  as  I  could  v/ish,  of  the 
state  of  horticuhure,  as  noticed  in  my  late  visit.  I  have  added 
some  hints  respecting  agriculture,  which,  though  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  your  IMagazine,  may 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  Indeed,  any  intelligent 
person  must  be  aware  that  the  eye  that  is  open  to  the  progress 
and  growth  of  horticulture,  cannot  possibly  be  shut  to  agricul- 
ture; and  so  intimately  connected  is  rural  scenery  with  horticul- 
ture, that  the  more  the  one  is  blended  with  the  other,  as  relates 
to  culture  and  general  observation,  the  greater  will  be  the  result 
of  general  improvement  and  domestic  comfort  in  any  country  in 
which  it  may  be  practised.  Therefore,  under  this  impression,  I 
proceed  with  my  subject  indiscriminately  and  impartially,  always 
believing  it  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  general  reader,  and 
satisfactory  to  the  most  accurate  judge. 

In  reference  to  Newark,  as  respects  horticulture,  it  has,  like 
most  other  towns  and  cities,  very  much  improved  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  culinary  vegetables,  for  the  market,  by  the  market  gar- 
deners, particularly  the  more  general  introduction  of  the  egg 
plant,  pie  plant,  or  tart  rhubarb,  celery,  tomatoes,  and  choice 
vegetables,  for  which  there  is  a  pretty  gencial  supply  and  demand. 
The   flower   garden   department,  too,  in  the   city,   is  becoming 
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not  only  a  general  appendage  to  every  house  of  the  wealthier 
class  of  citizens,  but  is  also  beginning  to  be  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  to  the  mechanic,  and,  indeed,  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  city  there  are  several  gentleman  who 
keep  a  regular  gardener,  and  are  much  improving  their  collec- 
tions of  green-house  plants:  hardy  shrubs,  and  all  kinds  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  are  also  eagerly  sought  after,  to  embellish  the  flow- 
er garden  and  shrubbery.  Among  the  private  gardens  of  note, 
are  those  of 

Wra.  Wright^  Esq. — July  5th.  This  place,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  J.  Dukes,  gardener,  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest 
established  here.  The  garden  contains  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
very  neatly  laid  out,  in  an  open,  bold  manner,  partly  in  flower 
borders  and  walks,  very  prettily  contrasted  with  a  grass  oval,  of 
a  good  proportion,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  green-house, 
well  stocked  with  a  good  collection  of  green-house  plants  of  the 
different  varieties,  as  camellias,  geraniums,  roses,  and  other  choice 
plants.  Attached  to  the  flower  garden  is  a  well  kept  kitchen 
garden,  well  stocked  with  choice  fruit  trees,  several  of  which  are 
trained  to  a  good  purpose  as  espaliers. 

The  Garden  of  A.  W.  Kenny.,  Esq..,  (Mr.  Henry  Mont- 
gomery, gardener,)  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  well 
stocked  with  choice  fruit  trees  and  excellent  vegetables.  This 
establishment  was  much  improved  last  year,  by  attaching  to  it  a 
new  green-house,  which  was  furnished  with  a  choice  collection 
of  green-house  plants,  kept  in  excellent  order  through  the  winter, 
and,  indeed,  every  thing  corresponds,  as  a  well  stocked  and  man- 
aged garden. 

The  Garden  of  Pruden  filing,  Esq.  consists  of  a  green-house 
and  flower-garden,  well  stocked  with  a  choice  collection  of  plants, 
and  extensive  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  growing  vegetables, 
&c.  for  the  Newark  market,  which  receives  many  fine  produc- 
tions from  the  establishment.  To  these  may  be  added  many 
well  arranged  gardens,  which  it  would  take  too  much  space  in 
this  communication  to  describe. 

In  calling  at  these  and  other  places,  previous  to  leaving  the 
city,  I  was  much  gratified  at  being  shown,  by  Mr.  H.  Montgo- 
mery, some  fine  new  varieties  of  laced  pinks,  which  would  have 
done  justice  to  some  ofthe  best  prize  shows  in  England:  he  also  had 
some  fine  specimens  of  gooseberries,  grown  from  trees  planted  last 
spring.  In  this  establishment,  and  every  other  in  this  city,  there 
appeared  a  general  addition  to  the  herbaceous  list — a  class  of  plants 
much  wanted,  and  too  much  neglected,  in  the  flower  garden  de- 
partment. Indeed  every  place  indicated  an  improvement  in  the 
collection  of  plants  and  better  management  of  the  grounds.  In- 
dependent of  cultivated  exotic  plants,  this  district  of  the  Jerseys 
possesses  some  of  the  finest  native  varieties  of  shrubs  and  herba- 
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ceous  plants,  which  are  in  every  way  richly  deserving  a  place  in 
the  shrubbery  and  flower  garden,  and,  indeed,  are  much  arresting 
the  attention  of  connoisseurs,  and  tlrose  who  have  gardens  in  the 
city,  into  which  the  Magnoh'a  glaiica,  azaleas,  kalmias,  spiraeas, 
and  other  fine  native  shrubs,  are  introduced.  Many  pretty  vari- 
eties of  herbaceous  plants  are  also  introduced  and  cultivated 
to  a  good  purpose,  and  greatly  improved.  In  leaving  Newark, 
the  Magnoh'a  glauca,  in  which  this  vicinity  abounds,  was  then  in 
flower,  and  its  fragrance,  for  some  distance  around  its  native 
swamps,  was  not  less  exquisite  than  that,  spoken  of  by  travellers, 
of  the  spice  fragrance  from  the  Molucca  Islands  in  the  East  In- 
dies. The  Magnolia  glauca  should  find  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion of  shrubs  and  flowers. 

From  Newark  I  visited  the  gardens  of  the  Messrs  Brills,  Jer- 
sey City,  which  have  an  extensive  vegetable  department  attached, 
and  from  whence  are  produced  such  as  are  excelled  by  none  in 
the  New  York  market.  They  have  also  two  good  green-houses, 
appropriated  to  growing  plants  for  the  market,  and  excel  in  a  fine 
collection  of  China  tea-scented  roses,  and  a  numerous  collection 
of  seedling  herbaceous  and  sufTruticose  calceolarias:  they  have 
also  a  general  collection  of  green-house  plants,  many  fine  varie- 
ties of  annual  flowers,  and  dahlias,  which  they  have  taken  great 
pains  to  collect. 

In  reference  to  the  general  crops  of  this  district,  they  are  gen- 
erally good,  but  considered  late,  particularly  the  hay,  which 
promised  an  abundant  crop;  the  fruit  also  promises  well,  espe- 
cially pears,  plums,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  small  fruits,  which 
have  generally  set  well,  and  look  healthy. 

July  6th. — In  passing  through  New  York,  I  found  the  markets 
generally  well  supplied  with  vegetables  of  the  season;  and  the 
plants  in  the  difierent  establishments  in  a  healthy  state,  and  many 
additions  made  to  their  collections  of  new  plants,  particularly  the 
geraniums,  the  Chinese  roses,  dahlias,  and  favorite  plants  and 
flowers.  Owing  to  the  weather  being  unfavorable,  I  proceeded 
on  my  journey  as  far  as  Hell-gate,  where  I  called  at  the  follow- 
ing places. 

Residence  of  J\\  Prime,  Esq. — I  found  here  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Aslop,  gardener,  who,  in  his  usual  polite  manner, 
showed  me  his  grape-house,  which  was  in  excellent  order,  and  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  His  first  house  of  forced  grapes,  (nearly  all 
the  black  Hamburgh,)  was  nearly  ripe,  and  well  colored;  the 
])cach-house,  from  which  some  fruit  had  been  gathered  for  table, 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  in  a  more  healthy  state,  or 
with  a  better  crop  of  fruit;  the  nectarines  were  also  very  heavily 
loaded,  particularly  the  Pitmaston,  and  every  thing  corresponded 
in  good  keeping  and  judicious  management.  From  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Prime,  I  called  at  that  of 
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J.  J.  Astor,  Esq. — Mr.  Collins  is  gardener  here;  it  is  princi- 
pally appropriated  to  vegetables,  of  which  an  exceedingly  fine 
crop  was  growing,  and  I  also  noticed  some  good  specimens  of 
choice  dahhas  in  flower,  and  a  good  collection  of  green-house 
plants. 

From  Hell-gate  I  crossed  over  to  Hallet's  Cove,  to  see  Mr. 
Thorburn's  place,  who  had,  the  evening  previous,  given  me  an 
invitation. 

G.  C.  Thorhuni's  establishment. — Mr.  McTntcsh,  the  man- 
ager, kindly  took  me  through  the  place,  where  I  was  much  grati- 
fied with  the  fine  collection  of  green-house  plants,  particularly 
the  extensive  collection  of  camellias,  which,  Mr.  M.  informed 
me,  was  in  flower  nearly  all  the  season,  to  supply  the  great  de- 
mand for  cut  flowers.  1  also  noticed  several  fine  specimens  of 
i^hododendron,  particularly  the  R.  KusseWidnnm.,  R.  arboreum, 
and  the  finer  kinds.  Some  fine  varieties  of  tea-scented  China 
roses  I  also  noticed,  with  many  newly  introduced  geraniums,  as 
the  Achiiiral  Nolson,  a  superb  fine  brilliant  scailet,  the  Princess 
of  Nassau,  n^aculatium  superbum,  &c.  Mr.  INI.  showed  me 
some  fine  specimens  of  tree  roses  in  flower,  inoculated  on  the 
native  briar,  which  stand  the  winter  well,  by  bending  down  the 
head,  and  covering  them  with  earth  in  the  fall,  to  protect  them  dur- 
ing winter.  The  collection  of  dahlias,  which  Mr.  Thorburn  has 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  collect,  was  also  very  nume- 
rous, and  contains  the  finest  and  best  kinds.  The  collection  of 
plants  in  general  vvas  very  good. 

I  also  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of  tree  roses,  at  the  gar- 
den of  H.  Halsey,  Esq.,  Hallet's  Cove,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Nathan  Brewster,  such  as  the  Noisette  Lamarque,  Noi- 
sette ranoncule,  crimson  perpetual  Noisette,  George  IV.,  dou- 
ble yellow,  Village  maid,  and  many  other  fine  varieties  of  im- 
ported roses,  which  Mr.  B.  manages,  by  strawing  the  head  or 
top  of  the  plant,  during  winter,  so  as  to  protect  the  inoculated 
part  from  the  intense  cold.  From  Hallet's  Cove  I  continued 
on  my  route  to  Hailem,  where  I  called  at  the  market  garden  of 

Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  containing  the  most  extensive  grounds 
on  the  island,  which  have  lately  been  laid  out  by  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  William  Cunningham,  in  a  very  economical  and 
judicious  manner.  This  extensive  garden  is  laid  out  in  a 
free  open  style,  partly  for  vegetables  and  partly  for  ornament. 
The  walks  are  generally  wide  and  bordered  with  wide  flow- 
er borders,  planted  with  rows  of  dwarf  growing  fruit  trees,  and 
such  shrubs  and  flowers  as  are  generally  to  be  found  in  such 
gardens;  a  great  part  of  the  ground  is  also  occupied  with  fine 
sheets  of  water,  or  ponds,  that  give  it  a  picturesque  effect. 
One  very  large  space  is  intended  for  a  pond  for  oyster  beds,  and 
is  so  managed,  that  water  from  the  Harlem  river  can  be  let  in  or 
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drawn  out  of  it,  at  pleasure,  by  a  draw  bridge.  On  the  ground 
I  noticed  several  excellent  specimens  of  rustic  chairs,  sum- 
mer houses,  &c.,  tastefully  made  from  the  natural  arms  and  limbs 
of  trees.  The  garden  is  altogether  well  managed,  and  continues 
to  be  improved;  and  when  the  trees  are  grown  so  as  to  give  a 
little  more  relief  on  the  level  ground,  it  will  be  almost  unequalled 
as  an  extensive  ground  adapted  for  pleasure  and  useful  horticul- 
ture, particularly  if  the  enterprising  proprietor  builds  (which,  it 
may  be  suggested,  he  will,)  a  range  of  houses  for  green-house 
and  exotic  plants. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  a  city  like  New  York, 
there  is  not  a  place  similarly  laid  out  as  a  public  garden,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  patronized;  but  the  difficulty  would  be,  to 
obtain  a  piece  of  ground  adapted  in  the  like  manner,  which  would 
be  almost  doubtful;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  these 
grounds  could  be  obtained  at  any  rate  for  the  purpose.  In  con- 
tinuation of  my  route  I  called  at 

West  Farms,  the  residence  of  David  Lydig,  Esq. — July  Sth. 
This  establishment  is  four  miles  from  Harlem,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  fine  living  stream  of  water,  on 
which  is  a  flour  mill  of  considerable  extent.  The  grounds, 
which  are  laid  out  in  a  fine  open  manner,  principally  ornamental, 
may  be  considered  of  the  first  order,  being  of  an  easy  ascent 
from  the  stream,  and  laid  out  in  long  avenues  of  flower-borders 
and  walks,  with  a  good  portion  of  lawn,  together  with  summer 
houses,  seats,  and  the  like,  very  appropriately  arranged,  v.hich, 
with  the  fine  distant  avenue  of  a  wood,  formed  by  the  stream, 
render  it  a  delightful  summer  residence.  It  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Thomas  Mercer.  The  flower  garden  is  well 
supplied  with  good  varieties  of  shrubs  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  and  is  in  most  excellent  order:  there  is  a  good  kitchen 
garden,  Avhich  has  been  formed  with  much  labor,  and  a  small 
green-house,  that  Mr.  Mercer  hopes  to  enlarge  in  the  fall,  which, 
if  done,  will  render  the  place  altogether  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble and  agreeable  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity. 

Mr.  Mercer  showed  me  some  good  specimens  of  a  seedling 
strawberry,  called  the  Messrs.  Downtown,  [we  should  be  happy 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Mercer  respecting  this  variety — Cond.,^  raised 
by  him  from  the  Keen's  seedling.  The  fruit  somewhat  resem- 
bles its  parent,  in  habit,  but  is  of  a  more  globular  shape,  color  a 
light-red,  fine  solid  pulp,  highly  flavored,  and  said  to  be  a  pro- 
lific bearer  and  very  hardy  plant:  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  be 
found  every  way  to  be  deserving  of  general  cultivation,  if  a  fair 
trial  is  given. 

Westchester,  J.  Jlustin,  Esq. — 9th.,  Mr.  Karle,  gardener: 
a  pretty  residence,  with  an  extensive  lawn  and  shrubbery;  with 
a  well  laid  out  flower  garden  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  kitchen 
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garden  in  a  low  situation.  The  flower  garden  is  well  stocked 
with  good  plants,  and  I  noticed  a  fine  collection  of  the  dahlia, 
and  the  best  collection  of  carnation  pinks  I  have  seen.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  the  crops  had  been  much  injured  by  the  lone;  con- 
tinued wet  weather,  and  many  of  the  flowers  had  also  sutfered. 
But  Mr.  Karle  informed  me  that  the  flower  department  is  to  be 
removed  to  the  high  ground,  near  the  mansion,  where  the  loca- 
tion will  be  much  better  for  the  plants,  and  convenient  to  visiters. 
On  the  pleasure  ground  I  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of  tree 
roses,  mostly  of  the  perpetual  kinds,  which,  Mr.  Karle  informed 
me,  are  in  flower  nearly  all  the  season.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
was  a  fine  square  of  melons,  grown  under  hand-glasses,  a  method 
which  will  most  probably  have  to  be  generally  adopted,  to  obtain 
good  fruit,  unless  the  seasons  alter  from  what  they  have  been 
for  a  few  years  past. 

Crog''s  JVeck,  Mr.  HammoncPs — 10th.  An  extensive  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden,  rented  by  Mr.  Card,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
market  garden,  in  which  he  excels  in  good  management  and  fine 
vegetables.  His  gooseberries  were  the  finest  specimens  I  have 
seen,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop.  The  trees  were  planted 
some  distance  apart,  in  the  centre  of  four  feet  asparagus  beds — 
a  method  which  appears  original  with  Mr.  Card,  and  which  will 
perhaps  be  adopted  by  many.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  trees  in  this  situation  are  partially  shaded  from  the  burn- 
ing sun,  and  the  roots  in  a  rich,  cool,  moist  situation,  the  princi- 
pal requisites  to  obtain  good  fruit  in  this  cHmate. 

Afr.  De  Wolfe  has  an  extensive  garden  in  ihis  neighborhood, 
which  was  politely  shown  me  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  De  Voe. 
Here  is  an  extensive  range  of  glass,  built  of  a  good  width,  for 
the  growing  of  the  grape;  there  is  also  another  range,  now  in 
fruit,  which  is  in  a  very  thriving  and  healthy  state,  on  a  small 
scale,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  altered  on  a  line  and  of  equal 
dimensions  with  the  new  one;  this  done,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  ranges  of  hot-houses  to  be  seen  about  here.  In  the  garden 
were  many  fine  plants  and  vegetables,  but  Mr.  De  Voe  complained 
much,  as  did  every  gardener,  of  the  injury  done  by  the  long  con- 
tinued wet  weather. 

From  Westchester  I  continued  my  route  to  New  Haven,  pass- 
ing through  several  pretty  towns  and  villages,  but  my  time  would 
not  admit  of  my  stopping  at  any  places  on  the  road.  I  noticed, 
however,  in  most  places,  that  horticulture  appeared  to  be  fast 
improving,  particularly  in  towns  and  cities,  where  every  house  of 
any  note  has  its  flower  garden,  grape  vines,  &c.  The  agriculture 
of  this  district  seems  to  be  well  managed,  but  in  many  places  the 
crops  of  grass  and  rye  are  light,  partly  owing  to  their  being  win- 
ter killed,  and  partly  to  the  ravages  of  a  black  worm.  In  many 
places  the  meadow  land  was  overrun  with  that  pest  of  vegetation. 
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the  white  weed,  or  ox-eye  daisy,  with  which  some  hundreds  of 
acres  were  perfectly  white.  Every  farmer  should  unite  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  eradicate  this  pest  of  the  land;  for  where  it 
once  gets  precedence  in  any  district,  the  farmer  is  a  loser  of  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  on  his  crop. 

JVeto  Haven,  residence  of  Richard  J\Iusgrove,  Esq. — July  12th. 
On  my  arrival  here  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Moningham,  the 
gardener,  who  kindly  introduced  me  to  his  employer,  who  has  a 
very  pretty  city  garden,  (with  a  green-house  attached  to  it,)  neat- 
ly laid  out  in  well  proportioned  flower  beds,  planted  with  the 
choicest  kinds  of  flowers,  kept  in  the  neatest  and  best  order. 
The  walls  and  fences  were  well  covered  with  trained  fruit  trees 
of  the  choicer  kinds,  and  every  thing  about  the  place  indicated 
the  true  amateur  and  practical  gardener. 

Dr.  Ives,  an  amateur  in  fruit,  and  a  cultivator  of  many  fine  va- 
rieties of  medicinal  plants,*  kindly  showed  me  his  garden,  in 
which  he  practises  on  fruit,  by  engrafting  one  variety  upon  an- 
other, and  by  which  experiments  he  thinks  he  has  proved,  that 
the  smaller  kinds  are  much  improved  by  grafting  on  the  larger. 
The  doctor  has  engrafted  the  Seckel  pear  into  the  pound  pear, 
or  Catillac,  and  says  its  fruit  is  finer  and  the  tree  a  better  producer. 
Dr.  Ives  has  in  his  garden  a  seedling  pear,  which  he  names  the  New 
Haven  pear;  this  had  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  and  he  informed  me 
that  it  was  of  an  excellent  quality;  the  variety  originated  with 
him,  from  seed,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  habit  of  the  virgou- 
louse.  From  appearance,  and  such  respectable  authority,  it  will 
undoubtedly  rank  among  the  best  varieties  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  seed  in  this  country.  [We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
from  Dr.  Ives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  variety,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  fruit,  and  other  particulars  respecting 
it.  If  this  should  meet  his  eye  he  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
us  some  information  in  regard  to  it. — Cond.'] 

The  next  place  of  note  in  the  city  is  that  of  Mr.  Tappan's, 
managed  by  Mr.  Moningham  the  elder,  which  is  a  type  of  the 
one  already  described  in  choice  things  and  good  order.  There 
are  also  many  pretty  gardens  attached  to  the  different  dwellings 
in  the  city,  especially  on  Hillhouse  Avenue,  a  prettily  arranged 
part  of  the  city,  adapted  for  the  first  class  of  citizens,  on  a  rising 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regi'etted  that  collections  of  medicinal  plants,  which 
can  be  easily  obtained,  are  not  more  generally  cultivated,  particularly 
by  the  faculty.  It  is  with  pleasing  recollections  that  I  often  bring  to 
mind  the  oft  repeated  phrase  of  my  late  employer.  Dr.  Hosack,  of  Hyde 
Park,  (whose  memory  will  often  be  regretted  by  the  afflicted,  to  whom 
he  often  gratuitously  gave  his  advice,) — "  a])ply  simples  and  herb  tea, 
such  as  wormwood,  horehound,  &.c."  The  doctor,  a  short  time  prior 
to  his  death,  seemed  very  desirous  to  have  a  portion  of  ground  at  Hyde 
Park  appropriated  to  medicinal  plants,  and  would  no  doubt  have  excelled 
in  the  best  collection,  had  he  been  spared  to  collect  them. — E.  S. 
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eminence,  from  which  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country- 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  residents.  The  grape,  too,  and  other 
choice  fruit,  is  much  cukivated  at  New  Haven,  and,  indeed, 
horticuhure  may  be  said  to  be  generally  cherished  among  the 
principal  part  of  the  citizens. 

From  New  Haven  to  Hartford  the  crops  and  general  face  of 
the  country  is  similar  to  what  was  before  named,  and  horticulture 
is  improving;  but  I  regretted  to  find  that  the  cottage  garden,  that 
ornamental  part  of  rural  scenery,  so  much  neglected  at  present; 
and  I  earnestly  hope  it  will,  ere  long,  become  more  general  both 
for  the  benefit  of  landlord  and  tenant,  setting  aside  the  general 
improvement  of  native  scenery.  At  Hartford  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  introduced  to 

Judge  JS^iles,  an  amateur  in  fruits  and  flowers.  The  judge 
politely  showed  me  his  garden,  in  which  he  is  much  interested, 
and  gave  me  a  very  pleasing  discourse  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  his  object  of  obtaining  those  which  ripened  in  succession, 
and  concluded  by  saying  he  had  fruit  of  the  best  quality  in  eat- 
ing all  the  year,  from  his  own  little  garden.  He  has  also  a  small 
grapery,  managed  by  his  own  hand,  which  was  finely  set  with 
fruit,  and  in  a  healthy  state. 

Garden  of  Mr.  Tudor. — I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
this  place,  conducted  by  Mr.  Mugford,  his  gardener.  It  is  neatly 
laid  out  in  flower  beds,  and  a  green,  and  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  hardy  herbaceous  and  choice  green-house  plants  I  have 
seen. 

There  is  a  nursery  lately  established  at  this  city,  by  Messrs. 
Ely  and  Whittemore,  which  promises  one  day  to  be  a  good  es- 
tablishment; indeed,  there  is  at  this  time  a  general  collection  of 
flowers  and  nursery  plants,  and  a  choice  collection  of  dahlias. 
Leaving  Hartford,  I  continued  my  route  to  Worcester,  where 
the  same  description  as  before  may  be  given  of  the  general  pro- 
gress of  horticulture.  I  called  at  two  nurseries  in  this  town; 
first  that  of 

Mr.  White. — This  nursery  is  an  old  establishment,  and  has 
many  good  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees. 

Mr.  J.  W.  RusselVs  JYursery  and  Vegetable  Garden  is  a  new 
place,  with  a  spacious  green-house  for  growing  plants  and  grapes, 
and  also  intended  for  a  nursery,  for  which  it  appears  to  be  well 
adapted — and  indeed  there  are  many  good  things  on  the  place  al- 
ready; but  its  chief  excellence,  at  present,  is  in  the  fine  vegeta- 
bles grown  here,  and  from  which  Worcester  is  supplied  with  the 
earliest  and  best  of  the  season.  Mr.  Russell  yet  remains  at 
Mount  Auburn. 

Passing  through  the  country,  from  Worcester  to  Boston,  I 
noticed  some  pretty  gardens,  and,  at  my  arrival,  was  much  pleased 
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with  my  journey,  and  more  especially  as  1  met  with  the  kindest 
attention  from  those  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit,  and  for 
which  I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  my  sincere  thanks;  and  I 
hope  that  these  remarks,  which  it  was  not  my  intention  to  ofter 
as  a  communication  in  your  Magazine,  will  be  viewed  with  indul- 
gence, as  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  speak  impartially,  and  to 
offend  no  one;  and  any  error  of  misapplication  I  may  have  made 
in  this,  or  may  make  in  any  other,  article  1  may  publish,  I  shall 
at  any  time  be  glad  to  correct. 

In  my  observations  I  was  much  gratified  at  the  general  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  horticulture,  and  noticed  many  prettily 
laid  out  places;  but  mostly  found  a  deficiency  in  the  collections 
of  hardy  shrubs  and  perennial  flowering  plants,  which,  with  a 
little  attention  in  collecting,  would  greatly  embellish  the  flower 
garden.  Such  as  the  phloxes,  rudbeckias,  pentstemons,  and 
similar  showy  tribes,  should  be  collected,  so  as  to  give  a  variety 
of  bloom  all  the  flowering  season,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  flower  garden;  no  class  of  plants  affords  more 
delight,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  more  generally  cul- 
tivated.     A  collection  once  formed  can  be  easily  multiplied. 

With  these  remarks  I  conclude  this  article,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  your  readers.  They  are  only  made 
with  a  view  to  disclose  the  interest  taken  in  horticulture,  in  the 
more  remote  places  from  those  generally  known,  and  where, 
though  the  places  are  yet  mostly  newly  established,  they  bid  fair 
to  be  among  the  finest  residences  in  the  country. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

E.   Savers. 

Boston,  August  1,  1837. 

Mr.  E.  Savers,  the  author  of  the  above  comniunicaiiou,  and  also  of 
several  excellent  papers  in  our  first  and  second  volumes,  some  of  thoin 
under  various  sii^natures,  is  now  in  Boston,  and  will  be  Iiappy  to  attend 
to  any  thing  which  may  be  offered,  in  his  profession.  How  well  hv  is 
capable  to  perform  its  various  duties  will  be  readily  inferred  from 
reading  his  several  articles.  It  is  some  years  since  he  has  been  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  at  which  time  he  had  the  management  of  one  of  the 
finest  situations  that  was  to  be  found  at  that  time.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  at  Hyde  Park,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  laying  out  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  and  Newark,  N.  .1.  He  will  remain  in  Boston  several  weeks, 
and  will  attend  to  any  orders. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  receive  similar  accounts  of  the  gar- 
dens in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Gardeners  visiting  their  brethren 
of  the  profession  in  distant  places  from  where  they  reside,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  us  notices  of  such.  It  is  one  of  our  greatest  objects  to 
keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  progress  of  horticulture  throughout 
the  country. — Cond. 
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Art.  II.      Observations  on  the    Cultivation  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron maximum.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

At  a  late  exhibition  of  flowers  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society's  room,  in  Boston,  I  noticed  a  very  splendid  speci- 
men of  the  iJhododendron  maximum,  from  the  garden  of  Thomas 
Lee,  Esq.,  Brookline.  This  gentleman  has  manifested  much 
zeal  for  native  shrubs  and  plants,  and  is  very  successful  in  their 
cultivation.  Although  there  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time  a 
number  of  choice  roses,  carnations,  laced  pinks,  and  a  variety  of 
other  flowers,  tastefully  arranged,  none  appeared  to  be  so  gene- 
rally noticed  as  a  cluster  of  this  truly  magnificent  flower:  a  num- 
ber of  the  visiters  were  completely  taken  up  with  its  unique  and 
beautiful  appearance,  and  were  not  a  little  astonished  when  they 
were  informed  that  the  plant  that  produced  such  charming  flow- 
ers was  a  native  of  North  America,  and  could  be  obtained  at  a 
trifling  expense,  from  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  at 
Medfield,  where  it  grows  in  considerable  abundance. 

I  very  much  doubt,  if  all  the  far-famed  new  varieties  of  this 
tribe,  together  with  the  true  R.  arboreum  of  Nepaul,  were  shown 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  the  native  R.  maximum,  whether  any 
single  cluster  would  be  thought  more  highly  of  than  this,  I  may  add, 
too  much  neglected  species:  the  flowers  are  closely  set  together, 
forming  a  handsome  cone-shaped  head;  the  corolla  monopetalous; 
the  border  divided  into  five  large,  unequal,  segments,  which  are 
white,  shaded  with  lake,  and  slightly  tinged  with  green  ;  the 
upper  and  largest  segments  closely  dotted  with  orange  colored 
spots.  The  eye  may  here  rest  on,  and  admire,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  longer  with  delight,  flowers  thus  delicately  shaded,  than 
on  those  gorgeous  crimson  colored  varieties. 

The  compost  I  would  recommend  to  be  made  use  of  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  desirable  shrub,  is  three  parts  good 
peat  earth,  the  other  part  yellow  loam,  well  blended  together  be- 
fore it  is  used;  if  to  be  planted  in  clumps,  (and  I  would  by  no 
means  plant  them  singly,)  the  soil  should  be  taken  away  to  the 
depth  of  one  and  a  half  feet,  or,  if  two  feet,  all  the  better,  and 
filled  up  with  such  a  compost  as  proposed^  not  forgetting  to  tread 
it  down  solid;  for  if  this  is  neglected,  the  conij)ost,  being  light, 
will  be  sure  to  settle  more  than  the  operator  may  be  aware  of. 
The  quantity  of  plants  required  will  depend  entirely  on  the  ex- 
tent of  ground  prepared  for  this  purpose;  the  plants  ought  to  be 
set  out  from  one  to  three  feet  apart,  according  to  their  size,  and 
not  less  than  twelve  or  eighteen  in  one  clump:  the  reason  of 
planting  so  many  together,  is,  that  they  shelter  each  other  through 
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the  inclement  season  of  the  year;  ihey  therefore  grow  mucli  bet- 
ter than  when  placed  singly.  A  western  aspect  is  the  most  eli- 
gible situation,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.    W.    RUSSKLL. 

Mount  Auburn^  Cambridge^  August  1,  1837. 


Art.  III.  Some  Account  of  the  Echinocactus  EyriesW^  vrith  a 
few  observations  upon  the  Management  of  the  Cactdceoi  in  gen- 
eral.    By  the  Conductor. 

This  exquisitely  beautiful  plant  having  flowered  in  two  or 
three  collections  around  Boston  and  New  York,  the  present  sea- 
son, we  have  thought  that  some  account  of  it  might  prove  inter- 
esting to  our  readers.  We  have  not  ourselves,  for  a  long  time, 
seen  a  flower  which  has  so  highly  pleased  us  as  one  which  ap- 
peared upon  a  plant  in  our  collection  the  past  month.  It  has 
been  rather  lately  introduced,  and  is  not  yet  generally  found  in 
collections  of  plants. 

The  splendor  and  magnificence  of  many  of  the  species,  and 
particularly  the  new  varieties  of  this  tribe,  is  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  them  here;  the  Cereus  speci- 
osissimus,  Epiphyllum  speciosum  and  truncatum,  have  been  in- 
habitants of  our  green  and  hot-houses  for  a  long  period,  and  the 
former  of  them  still  ranks  among  the  best  which  have  ever  been 
cultivated.  Within  a  few  years  the  E.  Ackerraani,  Vandesia, 
Jenkinsoni,  and  a  number  of  others,  have  been  introduced  or 
raised  from  seed  by  English  amateurs,  and  the  catalogue  of  spe- 
cies and  varieties  is  now  swelled  to  a  considerable  size. 

The  genus  Cactus  formerly  included  many  plants  which  are 
now  placed  in  other  genera,  and  several  of  which  are  included  in 
Echinocactus,  a  genus  lately  established  by  M.  Otto  and  pre- 
served by  De  Candolle.  Some  confusion  existed  in  regard  to 
the  proper  place  of  several  species,  but  they  have  finally  had 
their  respective  stations  in  the  diflerent  genera  assigned  them. 

From  an  elaborate  and  able  paper,  entitled  "  Observations  sur 
la  famille  des  Cactuses,"  in  the  Annates  de  Fromont^  for  July, 
1830,  by  M.  Turpin,  we  have  gathered  some  account  of  the 
Echinocactus  Eyriesii;  and  as  we  believe  it  will  be  interesting, 
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we  shall  make  some  extracts  from  his  communication.  He  de- 
scribes the  genus  Echinocactus  and  the  species  Eyriesii,  accom- 
panying these  descriptions  with  its  history. 

The  genus  Echinocactus,  according  to  Mr.  Turpin,  holds  a 
situation  midway  between  Melocactus  and  Cereus.  The  echi- 
nocactuses  have  a  melon-formed  stem,  composed  of  a  variable 
number  of  ribs  or  angles,  upon  which  are  disposed  alternately 
and  in  a  spiral  form  the  eyes  and  buds,  which  are  woolly,  and 
set  around  with  spines.  So  far  they  resemble  the  rnelocactuses; 
but  they  essentially  differ  in  having  their  inflorescence  more  scat- 
tered, the  tubes  of  the  calyx  covered  with  a  large  number  of 
scales,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  petals,  and  by  the  fruit,  which  is 
covered  with  scales,  instead  of  being  naked  and  smooth.  "  Noth- 
ing," he  states,  "  is  more  distinct  among  the  new  generas  estab- 
lished than  the  melocactus,  invariably  crowned,  as  it  were,  by 
its  conical  spadix  woolly  and  floriferous,  and  the  echinocactus  al- 
ways uncrowned,  and  with  its  inflorescence  scattered." 

M.  De  Candolle,  in  his  Prodomus,  gives  the  description  of 
nineteen  species  of  Echinocactus,  but  of  which  only  six  were 
known  in  a  state  of  inflorescence.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
work,  however,  M.  De  Candolle  received  from  M.  le  Dr 
Coulter,  of  IMexico,  an  inv^oice  of  living  cactuses,  and  in  a  post- 
script in  the  supplement  to  his  learned  Dissertation  sur  les  Cac- 
tuses, has  given  the  description,  in  Latin,  of  a  great  number  of 
species,  among  which  are  four  new  echinocactuses,  which,  at  the 
time  that  paper  was  written,  (1830,)  made  the  whole  number 
twenty-three.  Among  all  the  species  described,  not  one  could 
be  referred  to  the  Echinocactus  Eyriesii.* 

The  history  of  the  plant,  as  gathered  from  M.  Turpin's  pa- 
per, is  as  follows: — M.  Alexander  Eyries,  of  Havre,  whose 
distinguished  zeal  for  every  thing  which  could  subserve  the  sci- 
ence, and  who  is  so  well  known  to  all  naturalists,  has  not  only 
been  desirous  to  communicate  to  me  this  new  species  of  echino- 
cactus, but  has  furthermore,  with  great  politeness,  furnished  me 
with  data  touching  the  native  habitat  o-f  this  vegetable,  and  its 
introduction  to  the  nurserymen  of  Havre.  Not  satisfied  with 
that  merely,  M.  A.  Eyries  has  urged  his  generosity  to  the  extent 
of  sending  me  four  young  plants;  the  first  designed  for  the  Jar- 
din  du  Roi,  the  second  for  the  Establishment  Royal  et  horticole 
de  I'Institut  de  Fremont,  the  third  for  M.  Fulchiron,  and  the 
fourth  for  myself;  in  a  word,  of  hastening  as  much  as  possible 
the  propagation  and  distribution  of  this  beautiful  species  of  the 
cactuses. 

"  This  cactus,"  says  M.  A.  Eyries,  in  the  communication  ad- 

*  In  honor  of  M.  Alexander  Eyries,  of  Havre,  to  whom  the  author, 
M.  Turpin,  v/;is  indebted  for  a  communication  respecting  this  species. 
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dressed  to  M.  Turpiii,  "  was  originally  from  Buenos  Ayres:* 
a  French  sea  captain  brought  two  of  the  plants  in  1827;  one  of 
them  was  given  to  one  of  his  friends  employed  in  the  Bureaux 
de  la  douane,  [custom-house,]  the  other  to  another  of  his  friends, 
a  captain  like  himself,  who  sent  it  to,  or  exchanged  it  with,  a  gar- 
dener of  Ingouville.  A  short  time  after,  this  gardener  made  two 
transverse  sections  of  his  plant,  and  sold  me  the  superior  part, 
which,  having  readily  rooted,  gave  me  flowers  in  abundance, 
and  of  tolerable  size.f 

"  The  inferior  and  truncated  portion  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  gardener,  and  produced  no  flowers;  but,  in  the  way  of  in- 
demnification, he  obtained,  instead  of  flowers,  at  least  thirty 
eyes,  which  developed  themselves  in  so  many  distinct  offsets, 
a«d  could  be  easily  separated  from  the  parent  plant.  The  plant 
restored  to  the  person  employed  in  the  custom-house,  attracted 
(by  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,)  the  attention  of  an  English  gar- 
dener, who  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  this  species  in  England, 
and  who  made  very  advantageous  offers  to  obtain  it,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  solicitations  they  gave  him  the  superior  part  in  ex- 
change for  very  beautiful  plants  which  he  sent  from  London. 
The  inferior  part  remained  with  M.  Bouthiller,  an  able  horti- 
culturist of  Havre,  and  has  produced  at  this  time  some  small 
plants,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  gardener  at  Ingouville,)  but  not  so 
abundantly." 

This  account  probably  refers  to  the  introduction  of  this  spe- 
cies to  France  alone — as  we  find,  in  the  text  annexed  to  a  figure 
of  it,  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  1707,  that  it  was  presented 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  some  years  previous  to 
1S34,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  procured  it  from  INIexico.  As 
it  is  figured,  however,  under  the  name  of  E.  Eyriesii,  which 
name,  we  infer,  from  M.  Turpin's  communication,  was  given  by 
him,  and  as  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  he  does  not  find  mention  of 
this  "remarkable  species"  in  the  treatises  of  either  jNIartius, 
Link  and  Otto,  or  De  Candolle,  it  may  be  an  error  of  his;  and 
possibly  it  found  its  way  into  the  British  collections  through  the 
English  gardener  who  purchased  the  plant  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  species  above. 

"At  the  moment,"  says  M.  Turpin,  "that  the  last  sheet  of 
my  dissertation  upon  the  cactuses  went  to  press,  I  received  from 
M.  le  Chevalier  Soulange  Bodin  a  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Prussian  Horticultural  Society,  (vol.  6th,)  published  at 

*  He  thinks  also  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

t  This  operation  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  horticulturists,  and 
induce  thein  to  nudtiply  this  most  singular  and  beautiful  of  all  cactuses. 
The  melocactus  is  very  rare  in  collections,  but  by  sacrificing  some,  by 
cutting  them  transversely,  maternal  plants  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inferior  moiety. 
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Berlin,  in  which  I  found  the  description  and  a  colored  figure  of 
a  new  species  of  Echinocactus,  under  the  name  of  E.  oxygonus, 
by  jNI.  M.  Link  and  Otto."  But  this  species,  he  adds,  which 
grows  in  Brazil,  and  which  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the 
Echinocactus  Eyriesii,  difibrs  essentially  by  its  spines,  which 
are  three  times  as  long,  and  brown  instead  of  being  black;  by  the 
scales  or  folicles  of  the  calyx,  which  are  brown,  or  of  a  rose 
color,  and  slightly  tinted,  instead  of  being  of  a  purple  or  green- 
ish blackness,  and  furnished  abundantly  with  long  slender  gray 
hairs;  and,  in  a  w^ord,  by  their  rose  colored  flowers  and  their 
yellow  anthers,  instead  of  a  white  flower  and  w-oolly  white  an- 
thers. The  E.  oxygonous  is,  we  believe,  in  some  collections 
in  this  country,  and  we  extract  this  account  of  it,  that  it  may 
be  readily  known  from  the  E.  Eyriesu.  Mr.  Sweetser,  of  C'am- 
bridgeport,  has  one  which  he  received  from  France,  under  the 
name  of  E.  Ottonis,  which  very  much  resembles  the  E.  Eyriesii. 
It  may  be  oxygonus.  Whether  it  was  introduced  into  France 
and  England  at  about  the  same  time,  or  whether  it  was  introduced 
to  France  alone,  and  from  thence  found  its  way  to  Britain,  is  of 
no  great  import;  if  the  species  is  generally  known  under  one 
name,  it  is  sufficient.  When  in  a  state  of  inflorescence  it  can 
quickly  be  told  from  any  of  the  other  species. 

The  first  plants,  we  believe,  that  were  ever  received  in  this 
country,  were  a  few  brought  out  by  Mr.  Boll,  of  the  firm  of 
Noe  &  Boll,  florists.  New  York;  and  from  them  the  present 
number  of  plants  distiibuted  over  the  country  have  been  pro- 
cured. Most  of  the  collections  of  any  note  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  large  cities  possess  a  plant  or  two,  although  it  has  not  yet 
produced  flowers  in  many  of  them.  Plants  have  flowered 
with  JNIessrs.  Noe  &  Boll,  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  at  other 
places:  around  Boston  it  has  flowered,  Ave  believe,  at  two  or 
three  places,  for  the  first  time,  this  season. 

This  species  has  been  reported,  like  the  Cereus  grandiflo- 
rus,  to  expand  its  flowers  only  at  night.  It  is  properly  a  night 
flowering  species,  but  very  much  unlike  the  C.  grandiflorus, 
whose  flowers  open  at  about  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  long 
before  the  dawn  of  day  are  closed,  never  to  unfold  again.  Not 
so  with  the  Echinocactus  Eyriesri;  it  remains  in  full  bloom  from 
twenty -four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

From  our  memoranda  we  give  the  following  as  the  progress  of 
our  plant  from  the  time  its  buds  first  became  visible: — Sometime 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  there  appeared,  nearly  on  the  top  of 
the  stem,  two  woolly  protuberances,  which  we  took  to  be  the 
buds:  they  made  very  slow  progress,  and  had  not,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  .Tune,  attained  more  than  four  lines  in  length;  they  were 
then  covered  with  long  blackish-gray  hairs,  entirely  enveloping 
the  buds,   which   emerged   therefrom  about  the  first  of  July;  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  days  one  of  them  grew  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  and  in  another  week  (July  14th,)  had  attained  its  full 
size,  and  the  flower  expanded.  It  began  to  unfold  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  fully  expanded  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  continued  so  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day,  when  it  gradually  closed  up,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  flower  began  to  wilt  and  droop,  and  by  night  had  en- 
tirely faded.  It  should  however  be  remarked  that  our  plant  ac- 
cidentally fell  out  of  the  pot  in  April,  and  the  soil  was  nearly  all 
shaken  from  the  roots;  if  this  had  not  happened,  it  would  proba- 
bly have  opened  several  days  sooner:  the  other  bud  soon  after 
fell  off  without  making  any  farther  progress,  probably  owing  to 
the  cause  just  named. 

Of  the  great  magnificence  of  this  most  superb  species  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  at  this  time,  after  hav- 
ing so  frequently  noticed  it:  but  our  knowledge  of  the  plant  was 
from  what  we  had  read  about  it;  and  as  we  have  seen  the  flower, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  give  some  further  account  of  it,  from  par- 
ticular observation. 

The  flower  measured,  from  the  base  of  the  tube  to  tlie  tip  of 
the  petals,  nine  inches:  its  width  at  the  top  nearly  four  inches. 
The  tube  is  funnel  shaped,  of  a  grayish-green,  covered,  at  short 
distances,  with  tufts  of  blackish  hairs.  The  petals  are  very  nu- 
merous, lying  in  two  rows,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  reflexed  at 
the  edges,  and  of  the  most  spotless  and  delicate  white:  the  sta- 
mens are  exceedingly  numerous,  a  double  portion  of  them  being 
on  one  side,  rising  just  above  the  top  of  the  tube,  where  the  pet- 
als diverge  from.  The  anthers  are  of  a  pale  straw  color:  the 
style  is  barely  as  long  as  the  stamens,  and  could  not  be  distinctly 
seen  at  a  short  distance,  unless  looking  directly  down  into  the 
flower:  the  stigma  rayed.  It  exhales  "one  of  the  most  rich  and 
delicious  odors  in  the  vegetable  world,  partaking,  as  M.  Turpin 
remarks,  of  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  flower  and  the  Datura 
arborea;  but  to  us  it  seems  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  than  the 
orange  flower  itself.  No  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  its 
beauty. 

Unlike  its  near  ally,  the  Cereus  speciosissimus,  it  possesses 
none  of  the  gorgeousness  of  that  fine  species:  its  beauty  is  of 
another  kind.  Before  the  expansion  of  the  shaggy  looking  buds, 
no  one  would  look  for  the  transcendant  beauty  of  the  flower, 
which,  as  it  gradually  developes  itself  by  its  unfolding  petals,  re- 
veals to  eye  one  of  the  most  exquisite  forms,  united  with  a 
snowy  white  complexion,  which,  for  loveliness,  surpasses  any 
thing  that  can  be  imagined.  Its  purity  of  color  and  elegance 
of  form  seem  too  charming  to  gaze  upon;  and,  as  if  aware  of 
this,  it  closes  ere  its  unexpected  beauty  is  scarcely  observed.  It 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  i.  1707,  and  in  the  Botanical 
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Magazine,  t.  3411;  but  neither  of  the  plates  can  be  considered 
any  thing  more  than  faint  resemblances  to  the  flower,  whose  ele- 
gance cannot  be  conveyed  to  paper.  That  in  the  Botanical 
Register  is  much  the  best,  but  it  lacks  symmetry  of  form,  and 
both  have  not  the  pure  white  of  its  petals,  which  color,  in  flow- 
ers, it  has  always  been  found  impossible  to  picture  with  any 
■effect. 

As  respects  the  cultivation  of  the  Echinocactus,  it  is  the  same 
as  the  other  nearly  allied  genera.  Our  experience  has  of  course 
not  yet  been  sufficient  to  discern  whether  this  species  requires 
any  difference  of  management.  Our  plant  was  potted  in  sandy 
loam  and  a  small  portion  of  peat,  and  it  has  made  a  fine  growth, 
notwithstanding  the  injury  which  it  received  from  the  accident 
before  mentioned.      Undoubtedly  it  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation. 

In  our  second  volume  will  be  found  several  articles  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Cactacese,  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  Mount  Auburn; 
but  little  can  be  added  to  his  excellent  remarks  from  our  own 
practice.  It  has  been  our  rule  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  compost 
very  similar  to  his,  differing  only  in  using,  in  the  place  of  leaf 
mould,  which  he  recommends,  peat  soil:  the  most  important 
point  is  to  give  a  good  drainage  to  the  pots,  and  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  filling  the  pot  to  about  one  third  of  its  depth  with 
potsherds — coarse  at  the  bottom,  and  finer  ones  on  the  top  of 
these.  Mr.  Russell's  remarks  upon  the  usual  system  of  man- 
aging the  various  species,  particularly  during  winter,  which  has 
has  been  to  keep  the  soil  completely  dried  up,  without  scarcely 
a  particle  of  moisture,  are  perfectly  just  ;  we  may  add,  too,  that 
the  rule  almost  universally  adopted,  of  growing  them  in  the  small- 
est sized  pots,  is  as  far  from  a  proper  mode  of  treating  them,  as 
withholding  from  them  judicious  supplies  of  water.  It  will  be 
seen,  and,  we  suspect,  w'ith  astonishment,  in  an  extract  from  a 
late  paper  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  (vol.  I,  part  V,) 
which  we  shall  give,  that  they  are  grown  in  large  tubs!  and  with 
the  greatest  success.  The  old  mode  of  treating  this  family, 
which  we  have  always  considered  as  destitute  of  their  habit  in  their 
native  localities,  is  now  nearly  exploded,  and  the  rational  one  of 
allowing  them  both  soil  and  moisture  adopted.  Many  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  English  Magazines  upon  their  cultivation, 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  contain  such  excellent  observations 
as  that  which  we  have  just  referred  to.  It  was  communicated  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  by  INIr.  G-reen,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  An- 
trobus,  Bart.,  one  of  the  best  cultivators  of  the  tribe  around 
London. 

"  The  compost  that  I  use  is  an  equal  quantity  of  hght  turfy- 
loam  and  pigeon's  dung,  and  one  third  sheep's  dung,  exposing 
the  mixture  to  the   influence   of  the   summer's  sun  and  winter's 
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frost,  to  mellow.     When  wanted  for  use,  I  add  one  third  of  san- 
dy peat,  in  both  cases  mixing  them  well  together. 

"  I  grow  the  young  plants  from  February  to  July,  in  the  forc- 
ing flower  house,  kept  from  55°  to  60°  Fahrenheit;  I  afterwards 
remove  them  to  a  shelf  in  an  airy  situation  in  the  green-house, 
exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  and  little 
water.  The  plants  that  I  want  to  flower  the  following  Septem- 
ber are  placed  in  the  forcing  house,  in  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber, giving  them  very  little  water  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  grad- 
ually increasing  the  water  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  About 
the  first  of  February  I  stop  all  the  young  shoots,  which  soon  be- 
come well  ripened;  from  this  time  I  decrease  the  quantity  of 
water,  until  they  become  quite  dry,  in  order  to  throw  the  plants 
into  a  state  of  rest;  in  the  beginning  of  March  I  replace  them  in 
a  cold  shady  situation  in  the  green-house,  keeping  them  quite  dry 
until  the  following  June,  when  I  put  them  again  into  the  forcing 
house,  treating  them  as  before.  For  plants  to  flower  in  August, 
I  place  a  quantity  more  in  the  forcing  house  the  first  week  in 
January,  treating  them  the  same  as  those  for  September,  only 
they  are  put  to  rest  in  the  green-house  a  fortnight  sooner,  and  re- 
placed in  the  forcing  house  one  week  sooner. 

"  The  first  flowering  plants  are  put  in  the  forcing  house  the 
end  of  January,  and  will  come  into  flower  about  the  middle  of 
March.  When  these  plants  have  done  flowering,  and  are  re- 
moved from  the  drawing-room  or  green-house,  I  prune  away  most 
of  the  old  shoots  that  have  flowered,  so  that  the  plants  are  fur- 
nished regularly  with  young  shoots  for  flowering  the  ensuing 
year;  these  plants  are  also  placed  in  the  forcing  house  for  ten 
days,  to  ripen  the  young  wood  and  dry  up  the  moisture,  and  are 
put  at  rest  in  the  green-house,  as  usual:  such  plants  will  flower  a 
second  time  in  October;  others,  put  in  the  forcing  house  the 
middle  of  February,  will  flower  about  the  end  of  April;  if  these 
are  pruned  and  dried,  and  put  to  rest  as  before,  they  will  flower 
a  second  time,  in  November,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  I  repot 
them  at  all  seasons,  whenever  the  plants  may  require  it,  always 
observing  to  keep  the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds,  that  the 
moisture  may  pass  off  readily.  This  process  may  be  consid- 
ered troublesome;  but  superior  growth  and  abundance  of  flowers 
amply  repay  the  care  bestowed.  By  the  above  treatment,  the 
Cereus  speciosus  and  .Tenkinsoni  have  generally  produced  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  fine  expanded  flowers  at  one  year  old.  The 
plants  that  I  brought  before  the  Society  [May  21,  1833,]  were 
about  two  years  old;  the  C.  speciosus  bore  two  hundred  flowers, 
C.  speciosissimus  seventy-two,  and  C.  Jenkinsoni  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four.  I  prefer  growing  them  in  wooden  tubs  [!], 
with  wire  stakes  fixed  to  the  tub,  to  the  usual  mode,  of  support- 
ing them   by   stakes  driven   into  the  ball   of  the  plant,  which, 
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I  consider,  injures  the  fibre,  and  makes  the  plant  appear  un- 
sightly." 

A  new  way  of  growing  the  plants  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pax- 
ton,  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany,  as  practised  by  him  at  Chats- 
worth.  "  The  plants  were  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  all  the 
loose  earth  removed  from  them;  a  small  quantity  of  turfy  peat 
was  placed  round  each  root,  the  whole  covered  with  moss,  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  then  neatly  tied  up  with  small  tarred  twine. 
The  plants  were  then  suspended,  in  an  inverted  position,  from 
the  rafters  of  a  plant  stove,  and  they  were  syringed  twice  a  day 
through  the  growing  season:  they  grew  admirably;  in  three 
months  the  roots  had  protruded  through  the  moss  so  much  as  to 
require  a  second  coat  of  moss.  This  experiment  was  commenced 
in  February,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season  the  whole  of  the 
plants,  with  the   exception  of  the   pereskias,   produced  bloom, 

some  of  them  two  or  three  times Epiphyllum  truncatum, 

thus  treated,  is  a  most  beautiful  object,  and  may  be  had  in  flower 
throughout  the  season."  The  following  species  were  subjected 
to  the  experiment: — Epiphyllum  speciosum,  truncatum,  Acker- 
mani,  and  splendidum;  Cereus  speciosissimus  and  flagelliformis; 
several  rhipsalises  and  pereskias.  The  temperature  of  the  house, 
when  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  state,  is  kept  from  55°  to  65°; 
but  when  the  young  shoots  are  matured  they  are  removed  to  a 
lower  temperature,  from  40°  to  50°,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  until  they  are  wanted  to  flower,  when  they  are  taken  back 
to  their  former  habitation. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  experiment  tried  by  some  of 
our  amateurs;  the  plants  would  have  a  unique  appearance  when 
in  full  bloom — and,  suspended  from  the  rafters,  would  resemble 
epiphytes,  which  are  now  so  fashionable  among  the  amateurs  and 
nobility  of  England. 

The  propagation  of  the  different  species  is  simple  and  easy: 
a  cutting  taken  off  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  and  laid  by 
a  week  or  two,  to  heal  up  the  wound,  and  then  potted,  will  gene- 
rally root  and  send  up  new  shoots  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  cuttings  should  be  put  into  the  same  soil  as  recommended 
for  the  plants,  and  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered  till  they 
begin  to  grow.  Afterward  they  require  the  same  treatment  as 
established  plants.  The  Echinocactus  produces  offsets  very 
slowly;  but  if  old  plants  are  cut  transversely,  as  practised  by 
the  French  gardener  mentioned  in  the  extract  from  M.  Turpin's 
paper,  an  abundance  will  be  the  result. 

All  the  smaller  kinds  may  be  grafted  successfully  on  the  strong- 
er ones,  as  the  Cereus  triangularis  and  speciosissimus;  the  Epi- 
phyllum truncatum  grafted  on  the  former  is  said  to  be  an  elegant 
object  when  in  bloom.  We  have  given  an  account  of  some 
plants  managed  in  this  way  at  p.  272-3.     Mr.  Wilder  has  a  few 
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plants  grafted  in  this  manner,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  page, 
Mr.  Haggerston,  at  Belmont  Place,  has  also  grafted  a  large  plant 
of  C.  triangularis  with  more  than  fifty  scions  of  nearly  half  as 
many  sorts. 

The  production  of  new  varieties  from  seed  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  our  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  Mr.  Hogg, 
of  New  York,  has  a  number  of  seedlings,  raised,  we  believe, 
from  the  speciosissimus.  Mr.  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  has  raised 
several  new  varieties,  which  are  said  to  be  very  splendid.  The 
field  for  practice  is  extensive,  and  the  tribe  an  interesting  one;  and 
it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  the  present  catalogue  of  species  and 
varieties  in  a  few  years  extended  to  a  great  length,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  magnificent  varieties  of  exclusively  American  production. 

Several  of  the  tribe  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  parlors, 
especially  in  those  that  are  warmed  by  Anthracite  coal,  which 
gives  out  such  a  dry  heat  as  to  injure  nearly  all  other  plants. 
The  Epiphyllum  speciosum  is  now  considerably  cultivated  as  a 
parlor  inhabitant,  and  the  other  species  may  be  as  easily  man- 
aged as  that.  The  temperature  during  winter  is  fully  sufficient 
for  the  developement  of  the  flowers,  and  in  summer  the  open  air 
is  the  most  proper  place  in  which  they  can  be  put.  Epiphyllum 
truncutum  is  exquisite  for  this  purpose,  as  it  begins  to  flower  in 
the  fall,  and  continues  in  bloom  till  nearly  midwinter;  it  is  soon 
succeeded  by  others,  until  the  Echinocactus  Eyriesii  appears  in 
July.  We  hope  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  tribe 
by  admirers  of  parlor  plants,  as  we  are  well  assured  that  they  will 
more  amply  repay  their  trouble  than  any  other  family.  At  some 
future  time  we  intend  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  fine  species  and  va- 
rieties of  the  Cactacea3  really  worth  growing,  so  that  any  one 
wishing  to  make  a  selection  will  have  something  to  guide  him  in 
choosing  the  best  and  most  valuable.  The  length  of  this  article 
has  necessitated  us  to  omit  such  at  this  time. 


Art.  IV.  JVotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Ploricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  u-ith  some 
Account  of  those  lohich  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^ s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.     Each  number   containing   eight  figures  of  Plants 
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and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  Ss.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lmdley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

TJie  Horticultural  Journal,  FlorisVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Hanunculdcece. 

Z)ELPIiraiUM 
intertiiedimii  .^ifnn     Variable  Larkspur.    A  hnrdy  perennial  plant;  prowin?  six  or  seven 

feet  higti  ;  with  blue  flowers ;  appealing  in  June  ;  propagated  by  seeds  and  division  of  the 

roots.     Bot.  Re<i.,  J963. 
£>.  alpinuin  of  il'alilstciii  and  Kitaibel,  from  Hunjiary,  D.  elAtum  of  many  authors,  Z>.  pal- 

niatifiiiuiii  of  De  CuiidoUe,  in  part,  and  probably  of  some  others. 

"  One  of  the  commonest  of  all  perennials  in  the  botanic  gar- 
dens, [of  England,]  where  it  grows  six  or  seven  feet  higii,  in 
rich  soil,  and  forms  a  beautiful  object,  if  allowed  to  spring  among 
bushes  which  partially  support  the  branches,  and  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind."  Described  with  a  tall  branching 
stein,  glaucous  at  the  upper  part,  and  either  downy  or  smooth 
towards  the  ground;  leaves  having  a  palmated  figure,  with  from 
three  to  seven  deep  incised  lobes,  and  either  hairy  or  perfectly 
smooth,  their  petiole  being  round;  smooth,  glaucous,  branched  or 
simple  racemes  of  flowers,  of  a  blue  color,  which  is  either  deep, 
or  so  pale  as  to  be  almost  white;  and  a  total  absence  of  hairs 
from  all  parts  connected  with  the  flowers,  except  the  disk  of  the 
tvvo-lobed  petals.  These  characters  include  a  variety  of  plants 
found  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Kamschatka,  designated  by  botanists 
under  various  names,  but  which  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  spe- 
cies. Dr.  Lindley  states  that  botanic  gardens  swarm  with  spe- 
cific names,  all  belonging  to  little  varieties,  "  which  those  who 
judge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  its  appearance  in  the  mas- 
querade warehouse  of  a  gardener,  or  who  are  not  aware  that  a 
difference  and  a  distinction  must  not  be  confounded,  actually  be- 
lieve to  be  so  many  natural  species."  To  figure  all  such  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  paper;  and  only  those  which  are  striking 
enough  to  render  a  mistake  about  them  probable  will  be  given. 
It  should  be  grown  together  with  the  montanum  and  the  other 
well  known  species  and  varieties.      (Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 
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EUCHARI'DIUM  {iton\  eukaris,  in  the  sense  of  agreeable;  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of 
this  plant  F.scher  it.  Meyer) 
concinnum  Fiscker  S^  Meyer    Neat  Eucharielium.     An  annual  plant;    growing  a  foot  high; 
with  lilac  colored  flowers  ;  appearing  in  summer  ;  a  native  of  California  ;  introduced  in 
1836.     Bot.  Reg.,  iy62. 

"  Although  not  to  be  compared  with  Clarkia  pulchella  in 
point  of  beauty,  it  is  a  neat  and  by  no  means  weedy  plant,  and 
perfectly  hardy."  In  habit  very  similar  to  the  Clarkia,  to  which 
it  is  allied,  but  rather  more  erect  in  its  growth.  It  flowers  about 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  Found  near  the 
Russian  colony  of  Ross,  in  New  California,  and  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society's  garden  from  that  of  the  Imperial  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  Worthy  of  introduction  to  our  gardens.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  June.) 

Fabdcem  or  Lcguminoscz. 

DrLLWY'N/./3 

glycinifolia  GXycme-lenve.d  nilhvynia.  A  green-house  plant;  growing  three  or  four  feet 
liiph  ;  with  yellow  ami  purple  flowers  ;  appearinsr  in  February  and  iMarch  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings;  grown  in  peat,  loam  and  sand.     i'as.  iMag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV, p.  99. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  Australian  plants. 
The  flowers  are  purple,  and  are  disposed  in  terminal  racemes. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  slender,  with  rather  procumbent  stems 
and  linear  ovate  brownish  leaves.  It  was  introduced  to  English 
collections  five  or  six  years  since,  and  flowered  first  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  Knight  of  Chelsea.  Like  all  the  Australian  plants, 
very  few  of  which  are  yet  found  in  the  gardens  of  this  country, 
it  is  rather  difficult  of  cultivation,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  many  others,  and  the  following  valuable  information  on  their 
growth,  supplied  by  Mr.  Paxton,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
After  stating  that  the  subject  of  these  remarks  thrives  well  in 
sandy  heath  mould,  with  a  very  little  loam,  placed  in  an  airy  sit- 
uation in  a  cool  green-house,  or  pit  where  the  frost  is  merely  ex- 
cluded, he  continues,  "in  watering,  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
caution  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  all  Australian  plants;  for 
it  is  clear  to  us,  that  the  many  instances  of  indifferent  success  in 
cultivating  plants  from  that  part  of  the  world  are  almost  exclu- 
sively owing  to  injudicious  watering.  Many  of  our  most  valua- 
ble green-house  plants,  if  once  suffered  to  flag  or  droop,  will 
rarely  recover  without  the  loss  of  some  of  the  leaves,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  shoots,  and,  sad  to  say,  in  many  instances  the  plants 
die :  oftentimes  bad  soil  and  careless  potting  are  the  causes  of  languor 
and  ill  health  in  some;  still,  plants  in  this  state,  if  carefully  shifted 
into  suitable  compost,  are  very  often  found  to  recover;  but  when 
once  an  indication  of  sickness  arising  from  immoderate  watering 
is  seen,  death  is  almost  a  certain  consequence.  The  compost 
which  is  in  general  used  for  Australian  plants,  comprises  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  in  different  proportions.  In  our  judgment,  one 
part  of  peat  should  never  be  employed  to  less  than   two  parts  of 
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loam;  and  if  both  peat  and  loam  contain  a  good  portion  of  sand 
in  themselves,  little  besides  need  be  added.  In  some  instances 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  loam  in  the  composition  at  all,  and  it 
now  and  then  happens  that  less  peat  than  loam  is  required;  but 
whether  the  proportions  are  necessarily  equal  or  unequal,  it  is 
always  best  to  incorporate  such  a  quantity  of  sand  as  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  whole  from  binding  or  setting  in  the  pot.  In 
potting  it  is  essential  to  pack  the  soil  close  down  by  the  side  of  the 
old  ball,  by  pressing  it  with  the  hand  or  potting  stick;  for  if  suf- 
fered to  remain  hollow  or  slack,  the  roots  do  not  thrive.  The 
pots  should  always  be  well  drained  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  let 
the  water  pass  freely.  Water  should  not  be  administered  when 
the  soil  appears  full  of  moisture,  or  when  it  feels  in  the  least 
soddened,  especially  during  winter."  These  excellent  hints  ap- 
ply to  all  the  delicate  fibrous  rooted  plants,  such  as  ericas,  &c., 
and  should  be  read  and  re-read,  to  impress  upon  the  memory  the 
importance  of  judicious  repotting  and  watering. 

The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  fine  specimen  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter,  in  whose  collec- 
tion it  flowered,  in  February  last.      (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.^  June.) 

The  purple  Laburnum. — Much  has  been  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish periodicals  within  a  year  or  two  in  respect  to  a  new  variety 
of  the  laburnum,  with  purple  or  scarlet  blossoms,  sent  from  France 
under  the  name  of  Cytisus  Z-aburnum  coccineum.  Like  all  new 
things,  everybody  was  eager  to  get  it,  so  much  was  expected 
from  it.  Those  who  knew  the  tricks  of  foreign  dealers  cau- 
tioned their  friends  against  allowing  their  expectations  to  be  too 
sanguine.  Plants  sold  rapidly,  and  the  flowers  from  them  were 
looked  after  with  great  interest.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  it  is 
"needless  to  describe  the  disappointment  that  was  felt"  when 
the  scarlet  laburnum  first  produced  its  dull,  dingy,  dirty  purple 
clusters.  "  And  yet,  what  else  could  have  been  anticipated? 
for  it  was  well  known  that  the  origin  of  the  variety  was  between 
C.  purpureus  and  C.  Laburnum.  Surely  nothing  better  ought  to 
have  been  expected  from  an  intermixture  so  monstrous  in  regard 
to  the  habit  of  the  two  parents,  and  so  unpromising  as  their  col- 
ors." The  specimen  figured  is  pretty,  having  long  pendant  ra- 
cemes of  dull  purple  and  yellow  flowers.  It  certainly  would  be 
an  ornament  to  the  pleasure  ground,  though  not  equal  to  the  C. 
Laburnum.      [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

F.uphorbvdcedd. 

POINSE'TT/.4  Graham    (In  compliment  to  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  who 

introduced  it  from  Mexico  to  the  gardens  of  this  country.) 

pulcherrima    Beautiful  Poinsettia.     A  stove  shrub  ;  crowing  six  or  eipht  feet  high  ;  with 

brilliant  scarlet  brnctes  ;  appearins  in  January  or  February;  pri)pai'ated  by  cuttings  ;  grown 

in  snndy  loam  and  vegetahle  ninuld  ;   a  native  of  Mexico.     Pax.  Mag.  But.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  97. 

Synonynies  :  i=;uph6ib/a  pulcherrima  IVilld.    £.  Poinsettia  of  the  gardens. 

Information  respecting  the  new  generic  name  of  this  beautiful 
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plant  is  given  in  our  II,  pp.  259,  295  and  417,  and  also  in  seve- 
ral places  in  our  first  and  second  volumes.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  additional  remarks.  But  as  a  correspondent  has 
asked  for  the  specific  character  and  distinctions  which  separate 
it  fi-om  the  Linnsan  Euphorbia,  (vol.  II,  p.  436,)  we  annex 
the  following,  furnished  by  Dr.  Graham  for  the  Bot.  JMag. 

"  Generic  Character. — Involucrum  four-pieced.  Flowers  partiall}'^ 
stalked,  naked.  Male  jioioers  in  two  parts,  one  staniined.  Female  flow- 
ers solitary.      Germen  three-lobed.      Ovuhim  solitary,  with  single  lobes. 

"  Specific  Character. — Shrub  erect,  ranious:  branches  round,  young 
shoots  bluntly  four-angled,  green,  glabrous,  hollow.  Leaves  scattei-ed, 
occasionally  opposite,  spreading,  petiolate,  ovate-elliptical,  rubacute, 
sinuated,  veined,  soft  and  pubescent  on  both  sides,  bright  green  above, 
paler  below.  Petioles  furrowed  above.  Bracteca  similar  in  shape  to 
the  leaves,  but  aggregated,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  splen- 
did vermilion  color,  paler  below.  Cymes  terminal,  subtriiid,  at  length 
falling  ofi  at  a  joint  in  the  common  footstalk.  Involucres  on  short  foot- 
stalks, articulated  at  the  base,  green,  ovate  orbicular,  toothed,  marked 
by  jfive  sutures  on  the  outside,  with  which,  alternate  on  the  inside,  five 
falcate  processes,  beginning  with  the  naiTow  extremities  at  the  mouth 
of  the  involucre,  and,  adhering  to  this,  with  their  backs  becoming  grad- 
ually broader  below,  passing  inwards,  and  attached  to  an  elevation  in 
the  centre,  they  divide  the  lower  part  of  the  involucre  into  five  distinct 
cells,  and  supporting  on  their  edges  erect  fimbrite,  they  divide  the  upper 
part  also,  but  less  completely.  Teeth  of  the  involucre  numerous,  col- 
ored like  the  bractese,  woolly  on  the  inside,  connivent.  Jlppendages 
single,  on  the  outside  of  the  involucre,  towards  the  axis  of  the  cyme, 
round,  entire,  peltate,  folded  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  appear  two-lijjped, 
nectariferous;  four  yellow  teeth  placed  around  the  mouth  of  the  invo- 
lucre, are  abortive  appendages.  Male  flowers  about  fourteen,  in  two 
rows  in  each  loculament,  and  rising  from  its  base,  erect,  petiolate,  na- 
ked, monandrous,  mixed  with  chaffs,  (abortive  male  flowers.'')  which 
are  woolly  at  the  apex,  and  occasionally  tinged  red  thei'e.  Petioles 
colorless,  as  long  as  the  involucre.  Filament  red.  Anthers  two-lobed, 
lobes  divaricated,  so  that  those  which  are  next  each  other  in  the  two 
rows  overlap,  opening  at  a  deep  furrow  along  their  outside.  Pollen 
granules  yellow,  lenticular.  Female  flowers  solitary,  central,  on  a  short 
stout  pedicle,  naked.  Germen  three-lobed,  each  lobe  emarginate;  style 
wanting  (?),  ovule  solitary  in  each  lobe.  These  appearances  I  describe 
as  I  saw  them,  but  the  female  flowers  were  probably  imperfect,  more 
enlarged,  projected  beyond  the  involucre,  nor  produced  seed;  but,  after 
a  while,  a  small  number  of  the  male  flowers,  having  been  perfected,  and 
protruded  beyond  their  involucre,  this  became  yellow,  and  operated  as 
the  articulation,  near  the  base  of  the  footstalk,  the  bracteaj  for  some 
time  remaining,  and  then  the  whole  cyme  dropped  at  the  articulation  in 
the  common  peduncle." 

As  regards  its  cultivation,  though  an  article  will  be  found  in 
vol.  II,  p.  58,  Mr.  Paxton  states  that  "it  grows  well  in  a  hot- 
stove,  potted  in  good  open,  rather  sandy,  loam,  mixed  with  a 
little  reduced  dung  or  vegetable  mould,  and  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  a  clean  free-growing  state,  it  requires  ]ilcnty  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  frequently  to  be  carefully  syringed  all  over  the  leaves 
and  branches;  this  will  encourage  the  latter  to  swell,  and  the  for- 
mer to  develope,  the  result  of  which  will  be  large,  healthy,  high 
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colored  bracteae,  at  the  termination  of  every  branch."  It  is  ea- 
sily propagated,  and  should  be  in  every  stove  collection.  Noth- 
ing can  excel  the  beauty  of  a  large  plant,  with  every  branch  ter- 
minated with  its  superb  scarlet  bractea;,  twenty  inches  across. 
The  finest  specimens  that  we  have  ever  seen  were  those  grown 
by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Lemon  Hill,  late  the 
residence  of  H.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.., 
June.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
Y,ricdcece. 

LEUCO'THOE  D.  Don     (A  poetic  name.) 

floribunda  Bun(\\e flnwered  Leiicothoe.  A  green-house  plant;  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  ;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  March  and  April ;  a  native  of  Georgia ;  cultiva- 
ted ill  sandy  peat;  propagated  by  layers  or  seeds;  introduced  in  181J.  Pax.  Alag.  Dot., 
Vol.  IV,  p.  lOL 

Synonynie:  Andromeda  fioribunda. 

A  beautiful  green-house  shrub  ;  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Georgia,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  England.  Its  habit 
is  similar  to  our  more  common  androinedas,  bui  the  flowers  of 
this  species  "  which  are  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  literally  cover 
the  plant."  In  England  the  buds  are  formed  in  the  fall,  and  re- 
main unopened  until  the  ensuing  spring,  "when  about  March  or 
April  they  begin  to  expand,  and  assume  that  exquisite  whiteness 
which  forms  so  striking  and  beautiful  a  contrast  with  its  own  and 
other  surrounding  foliage."  The  flowers  appear  in  axillary  and 
terminal  racemes,  forming  large  panicles.  It  continues  in  flower 
upwards  of  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Paxton  states,  that  "though  considered  quite  hardy  in 
England,  it  has  been,  at  Chatsworth,  treated  in  the  green-house, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  flowers  existing  in  an  unopened 
state  through  the  winter,  it  appears  to  us  as  the  only  place  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  perfection."  In  the  open 
ground  the  shoots  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  early  frosts.  It 
requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water  when  in  a  growing  state,  if 
standing  in  a  pot.  Rather  difficult  of  propagation,  the  best  mode 
being  by  seeds.  Although  it  has  been  in  British  collections  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  it  is  still  a  rare  plant,  and  commands  a 
high  price.  We  believe  they  have  been  imported  into  this  coun- 
try at  the  enormous  rate  of  j£2,  10s.  each.  We  are  hapj^y  to 
see  such  a  zeal  manifested  for  the  plants  of  this  tribe;  but  it 
seems  a  waste  of  expense  to  import  plants  from  abroad  at  such 
a  price,  when  they  can  be  procured  in  abundance  at  home.  It 
should,  however,  be  in  the  collections  of  all  lovers  of  heaths  and 
other  ericaceous  plants.  (Pax.  J\Iag.  Bot.,  June.) 
SchrophularidceK. 

REHMA'NNM  Libosch    (An  unexplained  name.) 
chintnsis  Fischer  &c  Meyer      Chinese  Kehmannia.     A  grcen-hoiise  plant;  growing  two  feet 

hlu'li  ;  flowers  purple  ;  appearinc  in  July  ;  a  native  of  the  north  of  China,  readily  niuiti 

plied  liy  cuttings.     Bot.  Reg.,  I'JiiO. 
Synonymes:  Digitiilis  glutin6sa    Gaetn.    Gerardia  glutiniisa  Bungc    Retam^nnia  glutinusa 

Libusch 
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Of  no  great  beauty,  although  great  expectations  were  formed 
of  it,  from  the  reputed  size  of  the  flowers  before  it  was  intro- 
duced to  England.  It  is  perennial,  with  obovate,  dentate  leaves, 
and  terminal  spikes  of  dull  purple  tubulous  flowers.  It  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Imperial  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1835, 
and  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
in  1836.      [Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

Hydroledcece. 

WIGA'XDA/?  Kunlli      (Named  in  compliment  to  John  Wignnd,  a  hishop  of  Pomerania.) 
carac:isana  Hi'inh.  Bonpl.  and  Kiint'i     Caraccas  Wigandia.     A  stove  shrub  ;  growing  about 
six  feet  high  ;  witli  lilac  colored  flowers;  appearing  at  different  peiiods;  a  native  of  the 
Caraccas.     Bot.  Keg.,  Ifl66. 

A  rather  interesting  shrub,  with  terminal  panicles  of  delicate 
lilac  blossoms,  which  continue  to  open  in  succession  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  It  was  originally  found  in  Caraccas,  at  the  Que- 
brada  of  Cotecita,  at  the  height  of  2880  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  introduced  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Berlin,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
in  whose  collection  it  flowered.      (Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Jlmaryll'idkce^e. 

HABRA'x\THUS 

gracilifolius  var.  BonthiViBH.t  Herb.  Mr.  Booth's  s]er\deT-J  raved  Habranthiis.  A  greenhouse 
or  fjame  bulb  ;  growing  about  eight  inches  high  ;  with  bright  pinlv  flowers ;  appearing  in 
October;  a  nalive  of  Maldonado,  in  South  America;  cultivated  in  loam,  peat  and  sand. 
Bot.  Reg.,  19G7. 

A  beautiful  variety,  with  delicate  pale  pink  flowers,  appearing 
in  October,  and  continuing  in  beauty  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  nodding,  on  a  round,  purplish  colored  pe- 
duncle. 

Mr.  Booth,  who  sent  Dr.  Lindley  the  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion, states  that  the  bulb  is  half  hardy,  only  requiring  protection 
from  frost ;  that  it  thrives  pretty  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and 
sand,  although  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  increase  it.  Equally 
as  beautiful  as  the  other  species.      [Bot.  Reg.,  .Tune.) 

We  have  now  in  flower  H.  Andersonrand  robustus,  both  very 
handsome,  and  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  one  above 
noticed.  Several  bulbs  have  expanded  two  or  three  flowers 
each. 

Orchiddcece. 

EPIDE'NDRUM 
noc'uruum  var.  latifcMium  Lindl.    BroaA-leavfd  m^ht-sinellinrr  Epidendruni.     A   stove  epi- 
fdiyte  ;  growing  a  foot  h'gh  ;  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  .September ;  a  native  of 
Martinique.     But.  Reg.,  IQtil. 

"  The  original  Epidendrum  nocturnum  was  found  by  Jacquin, 
filling  the  mountainous  woods  of  Martinique  with  its  fragrance  at 
night,  and  is  now  common  in  our  hot-houses."  1'he  present 
subject  flowered  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  Chatsworth,  in  September  last;  it  differs  from   the  species  in 
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its  larger  flowers  and  broader  leaves.  Beyond  the  fragrance  its 
blossoms  possess,  it  has  no  great  claims  ujjon  the  admirer  of  the 
orchideoLis  family.  Common  in  English  collections.  [Bot.  Reg., 
June.) 

BOLBOPHY'LLUM 

corninum  Lindl.     Cocoaniit  Bolhophylliim.     A  stove  epipliyte  ;  frrnwini;  a  foot  lii^h  ;  with 
flesh  colored  tlowers  ;  appearing  ii^  January  ;  a  native  of  .Sierra  Leone.     Hot.  Reii.,  1964. 

"  Related  to  B.  reci'irvum,  tetragonum,  and  the  others  in  their 
neighborhood,  but  is  readily  known  by  the  pale  flesh  colored 
flowers,  the  serrated  petals  and  the  concave  lip,  delicately  ciliated 
towards  its  base."  The  flowers,  which  are  small,  are  produced 
on  a  long,  erect  and  graceful  spike,  presenting  a  pretty  appearance 
when  in  bloom.  Introduced  from  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  grows 
on  the  cocoanut  palm.  Flowered  both  in  the  collection  of  thfi 
Messrs.  Loddlges  and  Mr.  Bateman,  in  January,  1835.  [Bot. 
Reg. J  June.) 
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Belmont  Place,  Mr.  Cushing's. — ^ug.  15.  The  grounds  at  this  place 
are  fast  filling  up  with  the  growth  of  the  various  new  trees  and  shrubs 
which  have  been  planted  within  the  two  past  years.  The  belt  of  ever- 
greens bordering  the  lawn,  next  to  the  main  road,  together  with  the  va- 
rious clumps  upon  it,  have  made  an  excellent  growth,  and  prc^^ent  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  appearance.  In  the  rear  of  the  splendid  range  of 
houses,  near  the  forcing  ground,  some  Scotch  larches,  balsams,  firs, 
yews,  &c.,  which  were  planted  on  a  small  triangular  spot,  have  made 
stronger  shoots  than  any  that  we  ever  saw.  The  Scotch  larch  should 
be  generally  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  this  country;  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful tree,  of  a  graceful  habit,  and  a  rapid  grower  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
none  of  the  shoots  on  those  at  Mr.  Cushing's  having  been  aftected  in 
the  least  by  the  severity  of  our  winters. 

In  passing  through  the  range  of  green-houses,  &c.,  we  were  much 
pleased  at  the  well  kept  order  of  each  department.  The  graperies  were 
bearing  good  crops  of  fruit,  for  young  vines  which  have  been  ])lanted 
out  only  one  year.  Mr.  Haggerston  tried  an  experiment  the  past 
spring,  to  retard  the  crop  of  one  of  the  graperies  as  much  as  possible. 
His  method  was  as  follows  : — early  in  the  spring,  before  the  weather 
was  warm,  the  sashes  of  the  roof  were  covered  with  boards,  to  exclude 
the  rays  of  the  sun:  the  border  was  also  covered,  to  ]ircveut  the  earth 
from  becoming  heated,  otherwise  the  sashes  covered  with  boards  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  as  the  sun's  rays,  acting  upon  the  soil,  would  set  the 
sap  in  motion,  and  the  eyes  would  have  immediately  broken;  the  grapery 
was  kept  shut  up  close.  This  covering  was  continued  until  the  vines 
showed  symptoms  of  breaking  their  buds:  the  whole  was  then  removed, 
and  the  vines  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  adjoining  grapery.  The 
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result  has  been  fully  equal  to  Mr.  Haggerston's  anticipations;  the  grapes 
in  the  grapery  where  no  fire  was  used,  and  where  the  vines  were  al- 
lowed as  much  air  and  light  as  possible,  are  now  just  beginning  to  color, 
while  the  berries  on  the  ckisters  of  those  in  the  one  which  the  experi- 
ment of  retarding  was  tried  upon,  arc  but  little  larger  than  peas — at 
least  three  weeks  behind  the  former.  PossibI}'  it  may  require  fire  heat 
to  ripen  them  off.  By  pursuing  this  experiment,  which,  Mr.  Haggers- 
ton  informs  us  he  intends  to,  the  vines  will  be  retarded  another  fortnight 
next  season,  the  same  time  the  next  year,  and  in  the  same  manner  eve- 
ry year,  until,  he  thinks,  their  bearing  season  will  have  been  completely 
reversed.  We  are  not  confident  that  retarding  can  be  performed  be- 
yond a  certain  time  by  this  mode:  we  are  well  aware  that  forcing  by 
using  fire  heat  three  or  four  weeks  sooner,  each  season,  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  will  reverse  the  season  of  bearing ;  it  is  easy  to  create  heat, 
but  it  is  hard  to  prevent  the  vines  from  starting  during  the  hot  weather 
of  our  summers,  unless  other  means  are  resorted  to  than  merely  cover- 
ing the  borders  of,  and  the  sashes  on,  graperies  where  they  are  grown, 
with  boards.  The  air  of  graperies  might  be  kept  cool  enough  to  pre- 
vent vegetation  from  proceeding,  by  occasional!}^  putting  in  quantities 
of  ice,  covering  the  sashes  with  boards,  keeping  the  doors  closed,  and 
by  covering  the  border  to  a  good  depth  with  tan;  in  this  manner  we  are 
not  certain  but  what  the  object  of  reversing  their  season  of  bearing 
might  be  wholly  eflfected,  but  by  no  other  method.  We  shall  look, 
however,  to  Mr.  Haggerston's  experiment,  with  much  interest.  The 
wood  for  next  year's  crop  is  exceedingly  large  and  well  grown. 

In  one  of  the  stoves,  (both  of  which  have  in  fact  become  pineries,) 
are  upwards  of  eighty  pines  in  a  fruiting  state,  and  some  have  already 
begun  to  swell  off,  as  the  term  is  when  they  begin  to  color;  there  are 
six  kinds  now  ripening,  among  which  are  the  black  Antigua,  Provi- 
dence, and  Globe:  the  former  are  already  of  tolerable  size,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly arrive  at  the  weight  of  six  or  eight  pounds.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  such  a  fine  number  of  plants,  and  we  may  date  the  present  time 
as  the  commencement  of  the  taste  for  growing  this  "  king  of  fruits,"  as 
it  has  been  justly  and  truly  denominated.  In  the  other  stove  the  pit  is 
full  of  succession  plants,  which  will  produce  a  better  crop,  than  the 
present  one,  next  year;  the  plants  look  very  well,  are  entirely  free  from 
the  scale  or  any  other  insect,  and  are  growing  vigorously.  Pines  are 
easier  to  grow  than  cucumbers,  when  forced,  andWe  hope  that  every 
gentleman  who  is  fond  of  fine  fruit  will  possess  a  pinery. 

We  had  nearly  forgot  to  notice  one  or  two  fine  specimens  of  gra])es 
in  pots  which  were  standing  in  one  of  the  graperies;  the  grapes  were 
ripe  some  time  since,  and  Mr.  Haggerston  informed  us  he  was  reserv- 
ing them  for  exhibition  the  ensuing  month.  We  certainly  never  saw  a 
finer  crop  upon  the  same  amount  of  wood;  some  of  the  clusters  would 
weigh,  we  should  judge,  at  least  one  and  a  half  pounds.  Grapes,  from 
vines  in  pots,  have  been  cut  here  ever  since  the  month  of  Ai)ril.  Two 
dwarf  apple  trees,  in  pots,  had  each  a  fine  large  fruit  upon  tlicm. 

In  the  green-house  we  found  but  little  that  was  interesting  at  this 
season,  although  most  of  the  stove  plants  had  been  removed  into  it; 
the  pines  requiring  a  high  heat  to  ripen  off'the  fruit,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  plants,  which  usually  remain  there  during  the  sum- 
mer, Passiflora  Kermesmff,  since  last  winter,  has  attained  a  consid- 
erable height,  and  had  several  flowers  expanded  ;  it  is  the  finest  of  the 
lobed-leaved  species,  excelling  the  racemosa.  Amarylh's  Belladonna, 
several  jjots  of,  was  in  bloom,  having  thrown  uj)  their  flower  stems 
rather  prematurely.  A  number  of  f)lants  of  Trevirana  coccinea  were 
the  prettiest  ornaments  of  the  green-house.  Stapeli'a  grandiflora  was 
expanding  several  flowers.     Alstrccmerm  Pelegrhia  was  beautifully  in 
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bloom.  Intermixed  with  the  other  plants,  ami  placed  at  intervals  on  the 
stai,fe,  were  a  great  numljer  of  plants  of  Lobelm  fiilgens;  these,  with 
their  ninnerous  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  stretching  above  the 
surrounding  foliage,  had  an  exceedingly  showy  appearance:  this  is  what 
we  have  been  urging  ui)on  amateurs  and  gardeners;  the  green-house 
may  be  made  as  much  a  place  of  ornament  in  summer  as  in  winter, 
and  instead  of  the  bare  shelves  and  stages,  present  one  mass  of  living 
verdure,  covered  with  the  varied  hues  that  the  open  garden  ])rescnts 
when  in  its  greatest  splendor.  A  species  of  Nerine,  probably  N.  aiirea 
Sweet,  with  jellow  flowers,  was  very  superb;  N.  coriisca  had  been 
most  brilliantly  in  bloom,  a  week  or  two  previous.  The  hibiscuses  were 
flowering  profusely.  Wistaria  Consef|uan«  has  been  planted  out  here 
since  our  last  visit,  and  is  trained  up  the  rafters;  it  has  already  made  a 
fine  growth,  and  may  possibly  flower  the  ensuing  year. 

Amonir  the  few  flowering  plants  remaininir  in  the  stove  were  the  Jpo- 
inaiV  pauiculata,  Combretum  purpureum,  jYymphte^a  cffirulea,  and  Chi- 
nese hibiscuses:  the  combretum  was  superbly  in  blossom;  one  or  two 
capsules  of  seed  were  formed,  and  Mr.  Hag^erston  was  in  hopes  to 
ripen  them.  On  the  old  plant  of  Cereus  triangularis  here,  trained  to  the 
back  wall,  has  been  grafted  a  great  number  of  scions  of  about  all  the 
S])ecies  and  varieties  in  the  collection;  the  scions  all  look  finely,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  every  one  grow;  if  they  do,  the  plant  will  have  a 
singular  and  splendid  appearance,  from  the  varied  size  and  color  of  the 
blossoms.  Since  our  last  notice  (p.  272,)  of  the  practice  of  grafting  in 
En<rland,  several  amateurs  have  been  induced  to  try  the  experiment. 
Grafting  is  easily  performed,  and  the  C.  triangularis  grows  rapidly,  pro- 
ducing fine  stocks  in  one  season. 

Passing  round  the  garden,  we  noticed  in  front  of  the  large  range  of 
houses,  and  bordering  the  walk,  a  row  of  mignonette  extending  the 
whole  length,  the  fragrance  from  which  filled  the  garden;  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  delightfully  odoriferous  plant  should  be  treated — 
a  plant  or  two  is  little  better  than  none;  it  should  be  sown  in  large 
patches.  Dahlias  have  not  been  planted  out  here  so  abundantly  this 
season  as  heretofore;  but  what  plants  we  saw  were  blooming  more  pro- 
fusely than  they  did  last  year.  We  were  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Gushing 
had  less  roots  planted  than  usual,  when  the  new  varieties  are  so  much 
superior  to  those  of  last  year;  but,  owing  to  the  soil,  or  some  other 
cause,  they  have  not  flowered  so  well  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  this 
is,  we  presume,  one  reason.  There  were  some  fine  now  pentstemous 
in  bloom,  which  were  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mrs.  Marryat. 

The  American  shrubs  here,  w  hich  we  have  noticed  before,  are  looking 
excellentl_v,andmany  of  the  rhododendrons,  laurels,  rhodoras,  azaleas,  &c. 
are  making  fine  buds  for  next  season;  the  magnolias,  as  well  as  the  oth- 
ers, have  made  strong  and  vigorous  growths:  in  a  year  or  two  the  bor- 
der will  present  one  mass  of  evergreen  foliage.  Every  amateur  should 
see  these  plants,  as  we  are  sure  it  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  them 
to  pay  more  attention  to  them.  The  roses  planted  out  in  the  spring  on 
part  of  the  westerly  w  all  border  have  covered  the  ground  wiih  some  of 
the  most  luxuriant  shoots  we  ever  saw.  One  of  the  finest  displays  of 
blossoms  may  be  ex])ected  next  season. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  adjoining  the  wall,  INIr.  Haggerston  showed  tis 
a  plantation  of  young  plants  of  the  MaclOra  aurantiaca,  or  osage  or- 
ange, which,  as  soon  as  they  acquire  a  little  size,  will  be  set  out  as  a 
hedge.  An  opjjortunity  will  then  be  aflbrtlcd  of  testing  its  hardiness 
and  adaptness  to  our  climate  as  a  hedge  jjlant;  they  were  growing  well, 
and  some  of  them  were  two  feet  or  more  high.  The  grounds  through- 
out were  in  high  keeping. 

Oakley  Place,    Wm.    Fratl^s. — We  called  here   mostly  to  see   the 
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grapes,  of  which  Mr.  McLennan  has  a  heavy  crop,  for  the  age  of  the 
vines;  some  of  the  clusters  were  very  heavy,  and  the  Avhole  were  well 
colored  and  well  flavored.  They  certainly  do  credit  to  his  good  man- 
agement. We  tasted  of  a  kind  called  the  Muscadine,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  different  from  the  sweet  water:  it  was  exceedingly  rich  and 
sweet. 

In  the  garden  the  dahlias  are  here  the  main  flowers,  and  they  were 
doing  well;  the  collection  does  not  embrace  very  many  of  the  rare  sorts, 
but  mostly  the  good  ones  of  the  older  varieties,  such  as  the  Countess 
of  Liverjiool,  Dennisi,  &c.  &c.  A  row  of  Gladiolus  natalensis  was 
very  showy,  with  from  two  to  four  spikes  of  flowers  to  each  bulb.  Sev- 
eral plants  of  that  new  and  superbly  rich  annual,  the  Calliopsis  tincto- 
ria  var.  atrosanguiuea,  were  the  most  attractive  things  in  the  border — 
glistening,  in  the  sun,  like  precious  gems;  it  is  truly  one  of  the  greatest 
acquisitions  that  has  been  made  to  our  annuals.  Many  other  pretty 
heriiaceous  plants  were  in  flower,  but  we  had  no  time  to  notice  them 
particularly.     The  garden  looked  neat  and  clean. 

J\lr.  Sweetser's  Garden. — The  principal  show  now  is  the  dahlias, 
which  are  conu'ng  on  in  all  their  splendor.  A  magnificent  yellow  one  of 
this  year  is  the  Golden  Sovereign.  Napoleon  (puce,)  and  Duke  of 
Bedford  (purple,)  are  also  brilliant  self  colored  ones.  Before  the  close 
of  the  dahlia  season  we  shall  notice  several  of  the  best  which  have 
come  out  this  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Value  of  Specific  Characters. — M.  Wiegmann,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  conductor  of  the  botanical  periodical  called  the  Flora,  communi- 
cates some  observations  which  he  has  made  on  this  subject.  The  results 
which  he  obtained  are  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  opinion  of  those  authors 
who  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  species  slight  differences  in  form,  com- 
monly produced  by  the  influence  of  the  climate  or  the  locality.  Some 
genera,  of  which  many  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  such  as  Ve- 
ronica, F^erbascum,  i^elpliinium,  Thalictrum,  &c.,  contain  many  spe- 
cies of  which  the  native  country  is  unknown.  Certainly,  however,  the 
change  which  culture  produces,  and  the  numerous  hybrids,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  which  botanic  gardens  are  so  favorable,  from  the  proximity 
of  the  species  of  a  genus,  may  easily  explain  the  origin  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  species  in  our  catalogues. 

In  1833,  the  author  saw  a  plant  of  .^'llium  Cepa  bearing  a  bulb  in  the 
place  of  seeds.  In  the  following  spring  he  planted  the  bulb;  and  his 
astonishment  was  great  when  he  saw,  shortly  after,  springing  up  in  his 
garden,  .^'llium  proliferum  of  Schrader  and  Sprengel,  with  a  naked, 
flexible,  weak  stem,  a  proliferous  umbel,  and  barren  flowers  on  long 
footstalks.  M.  Wiegmami  cites  the  numerous  forms  of  /Vis  obtained 
by  M.  Berg;  and  the  multiplicity  of  calceolarias,  and  other  ornamental 
plants,  as  examples  of  these  j)seudo-s|)('cies. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact  stated  by  M.  Soyer-Willemet,  (^Bon  Cul- 
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tivateur,  Dec,  1835,)  that  various  forms  were  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Fiifhsm  globosa. 

M.  Wieginann,  in  noticinji;  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Koch  from  the 
cultivation  of  seeds  of  Taraxacum  paliistre,  (which  resubs  are  commu- 
nicated in  Ann.  des  Scien.  Nat.,  ii,  p.  119,)  informs  us  that  sirnihir  ex- 
periments made  by  him  in  1828  furnished  the  same  results;  but  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  publish  them,  fearing  lest  his  observations  shouki  have 
been  incorrectly  made.  The  seeds  of  JV/\os6tis  sylvatica  Ehr.  were 
sown  by  the  author  in  the  same  localitj^,  and  produced  five  (bfierent 
sorts;  and  those  of  Veronica  agrestis  gave  birth  to  six  different  sorts. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  pointed  out  the  names  of  the 
species  thus  obtained;  for,  in  the  case  of  ^l/yosotis  at  least,  this  appears 
to  us  of  considerable  importance.  He  thiid<s  that  the  numerous  species 
of  Rubus  of  Weihe  have  been  produced  in  the  same  manner.  (Flora, 
1835,  p.  105,  as  quoted  in  the  Jlnnales  des  Scien.  Nat.  2  s.,  tom.  v.  p. 
Sn.—Gard.  Mag.)     . 

Tulips,  \\  hen  raised  from  seed,  require  a  peculiarity  in  management, 
which  would  not  readily  occur  to  any  cultivator  who  was  not  either  a 
vegetable  physiologist,  a  reader  of  books  on  florists'  flowers,  or  a  tulip- 
grower  of  great  experience.  The  young  bulb  of  the  tulip  is  formed  on 
the  radicle  which  descends  from  the  seed;  and,  when  the  seed  is  sown 
in  a  bed  or  in  a  deep  pot  of  light  free  soil,  the  radicle  will  often  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  bed,  and  scarcely  produce  any  bulb  at 
all.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  different  species  of  bulbous 
/Vis  when  raised  from  seed,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  seedling 
bulbs  of  everj^  kind.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  cause  the  radicle 
to  exhaust  itself  in  the  form  of  a  bulb,  instead  of  in  the  form  of  a  long 
slender  root,  the  seeds  shouki  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  not  above  three 
or  four  inches  deep;  or,  if  in  beds,  a  bed  of  slates  or  tiles  should  be 
formed,  three  or  four  inches  beneath  the  surface.  When  this  is  proper- 
ly attended  to,  the  bulbs  produced  by  seedlings  the  first  year  will  be  as 
large  as  those  of  three  years'  growth,  where  no  stop  was  given  to  the 
descent  of  the  roots.  This  doctrine  is  very  well  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving in  Smith's  Florist's  Magazine,  vol.  i,  p.  88.     (Gard.  Mag.) 

Connection  between  Meteorology  and  Vegetation. — "  M  Boussingault 
has  addressed  a  note  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  which  is 
entitled  '  Comparative  Examination  of  the  Meteorological  Circum- 
stances under  which  our  common  Grains,  (the  Cerealia,)  Turkey 
AVheat,  (Maize,)  and  Potatoes,  vegetate  at  the  Equator,  and  in  the 
Temperate  Zouq.'  In  this  examination,  the  author  has  first  made  in- 
vestigations into  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  first  springing  of 
the  plant  and  its  full  maturity.  He  then  determined  the  temperature  of 
the  s]iace  of  time  which  separates  these  two  extreme  epochs  of  vegeta- 
ble life.  By  comparing  these  data  concerning  any  given  plant  which  is 
cultivated  both  in  Euro])e  and  America,  he  arrives  at  thiscurious  result: 
that  the  number  of  days  that  separate  the  commencement  of  vegetation 
from  its  maturity  is  more  consideralde  in  proportion  as  the  mean  tem- 
perature under  the  influence  of  which  the  plant  grows  is  less;  the  dura- 
tion of  the  vegetation  will  be  equal,  however  diflcrent  the  climate  may 
be,  if  this  temperature  is  identical  in  the  two  jdaces;  and  it  will  be 
shorter  or  longer,  according  as  the  mean  heat  of  the  period  of  time  ne- 
cessary for  the  accomplishment  of  the  vegetation  is  itself  greater  or 
less;  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  the  veeetation  ajtpears  to  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  mean  temperatures.  So  that,  if  you  multiply  the 
nnnd)er  of  diiys  during  which  any  given  plant  vegetates  in  these  distant 
climates  by  the  mean  temperature  of  the  actual  period  of  its  vegetation, 
you  will  obtain  numbers  which  are  very  nearly  equal.  This  result  is 
not  only  remarkahle,  insomuch  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that,  under  all 
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climates,  the  same  annual  plant  receives,  in  the  course  of  its  existence, 
an  equal  quantity  of  heat;  but  it  leads  also  to  a  direct  practical  result, 
in  enablinii  us  to  decide  upon  the  possibility  of  introducinjr  any  particu- 
lar vegetable  into  a  country,  as  soon  as  we  know  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  months  there."     {Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  383,  1837. — Id.) 

A  Hijbrid  betiveen  the  Cabbage  and  Horseradish  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  M.  Sageret,  of  Paris.  The  plant  has  some  seed-pods, 
which  resemble  the  short  pod,  or  silicula,  of  the  Cochlearia,  and  some 
the  long  pod  siliquaof  the  Brassica.  "  In  consequence  of  M.  Sageret's 
statement,  I  tried,  in  1835,  to  impregnate  a  plant  of  -Brassica  with  the 
horseradish,  and  with  the  pollen  of  two  or  three  other  eenera  of  Cru- 
ciferje;  but  I  did  not  obtain  a  single  seed  from  at  least  fifty  flowers,  on 
which  the  experinients  were  tried,  all  other  flowers  being  cut  off  from 
the  plant.  I  bee  to  be  understood  as  not  denying  M.  Sageret's  asser- 
tion, but  requiring  better  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  a  fact  so  important 
to  science,  in  which  he  may  be  mistaken;  and  more  detailed  particulars, 
and  especially  the  production  of  the  plants;  and  I  invite  M.  Sageret  to 
communicate  one  of  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  that 
opportunities  may  be  afforded  of  examining  it  carefully."  {Herbert's 
Jlmaryllidacete,  p.  353. — Id.) 

Transmitting  Seeds  from  China. — I  have  just  got  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  seeds  direct  from  China.  They  are  packed  in  a  novel 
way,  in  little  China  jars,  full  of  bone  ashes,  and  tied  over  with  bladder. 
They  seem  to  have  come  verv  safe.  The  bladder  smells  of  oil  of  sas- 
safras.    (J?.  Mallet.—Gard.  ^lag.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

liaising  Plants  by  Cross-breeding. — The  Rev.  and  Hon.  Wm.  Herbert, 
in  his  new  work  on  the  Amaryllidacece,  strongly  recommends  to  gardeners 
the  study  of  cross  breeding.  "  To  the  cultivators  of  ornamental  plants," 
he  says,  "  the  facility  of  raising  hybrid  varieties  affords  an  endless  source 
of  interest  and  amusement.  He  sees  in  the  several  species  of  each  ge- 
nus that  he  possesses  the  materials  with  which  he  must  work;  and  he 
considers  in  what  manner  he  can  blend  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
looking  to  the  several  gifts  in  which  each  excels,  whether  of  hardiness 
to  endure  our  seasons,  of  brilliancy  in  its  colors,  of  delicacy  in  its  mark- 
ings, of  fragrance,  or  stature,  or  profusion  of  blossom;  and  he  may  un- 
ticipate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  probable  aspect  of  the  intermediate 
plant  which  he  is  permitted  to  create;  for  that  term  may  be  figuratively 
applied  to  the  introduction  into  the  world  of  a  natural  oliject  which  has, 
probably,  never  existed  in  it."     (Herbert's  Amaryllidacece.) 

Grafting  Epiphyllum  trunciitam  on  Pereskia  aculeula. — Mr.  Symons, 
of  Clowance,  states,  that  he  finds  the  Epiphyllum  truncatum  to  flourish 
and  blossom  well  when  worked  on  the  Cactus  triangularis;  but  doul)ts 
whether  it  would  do  on  the  Pereskia  aculeata  or  not.  I  should  therefore 
wish  to  inform  him  tiiat  I  have  seen  several  remarkably  fine  jdants  of 
the  E.  truncatum  worked  on  the  P.  aculeata,  and  flowering  luxuriantly. 
They  do,  however,  require  support  above  the  insertion,  as  the  head  is 
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apt,  from  its  weight,  to  burst  the  bark,  and  disunite  itself  from  the 
stock.  The  stock  is  headed  down,  and  a  notch  cut  in  the  end  of  it,  so 
as  to  adniir  the  graft,  it  being  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  We  have 
several  small  plants  in  the  Oxford  garden  doing  pretty  well;  and  at 
Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  there  were,  in  1834,  several  Very  fine  large 
plants  grafted  in  this  manner.     (  W.  H.  B. — Gard.  Mag.) 


FRANCE. 

The  Formation  of  Cork. — M.  Dutrochet  communicated,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  results  of  his  observations  up- 
on the  formation  of  cork  in  various  ])lants.  Cork  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  a  superabundance  in  the  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  ex- 
terior to  the  fibrous  layers  of  the  l)ark,  as  in  the  Quercus  Siiber;  but 
M.  Dutrochet  states  that,  according  to  his  observations,  this  substance 
has  a  different  origin.  The  external  coating  of  vegetables  is  composed 
of  two  ])arts:  first,  the  epidermis,  or  cuticle,  an  extremely  thin  mem- 
brane, without  any  discernible  organization;  secondly,  of  a  second  mem- 
brane, composed  of  small  cells,  which  was  for  a  long  time  confounded 
with  the  e])idermis,  but  has  been  very  clearly  distinguished  from  it  by 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart.  This  membrane,  which  M.  Dutrochet  has  de- 
nominated the  tegument  or  peau  cellulaire,  increases  in  thickness  by  the 
production  of  new  cells  upon  its  interior  surface.  Accordinir  to  him,  it 
is  this  centripetal  development  that  produces  the  cork.  The  paren- 
chyma of  the  bark  has  no  share  in  the  production  of  this  substance,  un- 
less we  consider  it  as  furnishing  liquid  nourishment,  for  the  extraordi- 
nary development  of  the  cellular  tissue.  It  is  proved,  by  this  mode  of 
growth,  that  cork  is  entirely  composed  of  transverse  rows  of  small  cells, 
of  which  the  oldest  are  on  the  outside,  and  the  last  formed  on  the  inside. 
The  tissue  formed  by  their  assemblage  is  disposed  in  layers.  Each  of 
these  layers  corresponds  to  one  year's  crowth. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  the  elm  which  produces  cork;  but  it  is  only 
found  on  the  branches,  which  are  from  eight  to  ten  years  old.  After 
this  age  the  production  of  cork  ceases.  It  is  particularly  in  this  sort  of 
cork,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Quercus  Siiber,  that  M.  Dutroch- 
et has  observed  the  mode  of  growth  of  this  substance. 

The  interior  of  the  prickles  upon  roses  and  brambles  is  occupied  by 
true  cork,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  prickles  of  Xanthoxylum  Juglandifolium.  Among  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  we  find  an  instance  of  the  production  of  cork  in  the  Ta- 
mus  elephantipes.  It  is  ujion  the  enormous  rootstock  of  this  plant  that 
the  formation  takes  place;  anil  it  is  absolutely  the  same  as  other  cork. 
(L'Hermes,  Jan.  14,  1837.— Gard.  J\lag.) 

A  hybrid  Jlpple. — M.  Legall,  president  of  the  Society  of  Science  and 
Arts  of  Renness,  has  made  known  a  ver^'  extraordinary  instance  of  hy- 
bridity.  It  occurred  in  a  variety  of  apple  sprung  from  seeds  probably 
fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  a  variety  different  from  that  which  bore  the 
flower.  These  apples  were  grown  at  the  Chateau  of  Broquignj";  they 
are  very  large,  and  somewhat  oblique  at  their  base;  of  a  fine  red  on 
one  side  and  A'ellowish  or  greenish  on  the  other.  The  two  sides  are  of 
unequal  thickness,  and  have  a  ditrorent  odor.  The  flavor  is  also  differ- 
ent; that  of  the  red  side  being  acid,  whilst  that  of  the  yellow  side  is 
very  sweet.  It  may  be  called  an  ajtple  formed  by  the  union  of  lialf  a 
sweet  apple,  and  half  a  sour  appl<>.  The  seeds  are  scarcely  ever  per- 
fectly developed,  as  in  most  hybrids;  being  commonly  reduced  to  the 
envelopes,  which,  however,  arc  very  thick.     {Id.) 
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Art.  Ill,     Domestic  Notices. 

Essex  County  Natural  History  Society. — This  Society  has  com- 
menced with  its  exhibitions  of  flowers  and  tVnits.  We  have  been  kindly 
furnished  uith  a  report  of  the  first  meeting,  and  are  promised  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  fine  things  which  may  be  presented  for  exhibition 
throughout  the  season.  We  shall  give  them  all  in  connection  in  our 
December  number,  ])referring  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  give  them  in  de- 
tached portions.  As  this  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  season,  we  give 
the  following  from  the  report  sent  us: — "  The  mildness  and  lavorable 
state  of  the  weather,  not  only  of  this  day,  [June  5,]  but  of  those  pre- 
ceding, conspired  to  render  this  exhibition  very  interesting.  Here  were 
grouped  together  the  showy  plants  of  our  gardens  and  green-houses, 
and  the  modest  and  humble  species  of  the  woods  and  meadows.  The 
cactus,  with  its  cluster  of  gorgeous  and  rich  flowers,  detracted  nothing 
from  the  delicate  arethusa;  and  the  sweet-scented  eglantine  lost  none 
of  its  charms  in  being  compared  with  its  more  showy  congeners,  the  va- 
rieties of  our  gardens."  The  contributors  were  Mrs.  J.  D.  Treadwell, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Peabody,  Miss  A.  D.  Rogers,  Messrs.  V.  Putnam,  Wm.  F. 
Gardner,  Andrew  Nichols,  Wm.  P.  Richardson,  J.  M.  Ives,  E.  L. 
Page,  H.  Wheatland,  and  John  Gardner.  Mr.  F.  Putnam  present- 
ed a  great  variety  of  roses,  and  a  specimen  of  Pxbnia  albiflora 
Reevesu,  (see  p.  287.)  Our  correspondent  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  his  reports  in  early. — Cond. 

Doivner  Cherry. — We  have  been  presented,  by  the  grower  of  this 
most  supeiior  fruit,  Mr.  S.  Downer,  of  Dorchester,  with  some  speci- 
mens, which  equalled,  in  size  and  quality,  any  we  have  ever  tasted. 
This  variety  was  produced  from  seed,  many  years  since,  and  the  old 
tree  has-now  attained  a  great  size,  and  the  variety  is  very  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  nurseries. 
Every  season  the  old  tree  has  produced  an  abundant  crop.  The  fruit 
ripens  among  the  latest  sorts,  and,  from  its  size,  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
rich  taste,  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  finest  that  have  ever  been 
produced.  We  intend  to  give  some  history  of  this  tree  in  a  future  num- 
ber.—  Cond. 

Private  Exhibition  of  Floivers  at  Philadelphia. — A  kind  of  converza- 
iione  or  private  exhibition,  among  the  florists  of  our  city  and  vicinity, 
w%as  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Aug.  15i;h,  at  the  Athenajum,  in  South 
Fifth  Street,  where  the  gaudy  dahlia  was  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  flowers  exhibited.  Mr.  Buist  showed  some  magnificent  »]ic- 
cimens.  {Sat.  Cour.)  We  are  glad  to  see  private  exhil)itions  of  the 
dahlia  take  place,  and  we  hope  the  amateurs  of  Boston  and  vicinity  will 
adopt  the  same  method  of  exhibiting  this  magnificent  flower. — Cond. 

New  Seedling  Pansy. — A  splendid  new  variety  of  the  pansy  has  been 
raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Charles  Buel,  of  Albany.  The  parent  was 
Monk's  Conqueror,  a  very  beautiful  variety. — Cond. 

Fountains  in  the  Public  Squares  in  Philadelphia. — We  learn  from  the 
Saturday  Courier,  that  a  marble  basin  and  fountain  are  to  ite  ])lare(l  in 
the  Franklin  Square,  in  that  city.  We  have  often  wondered,  that,  with 
the  su]»ply  of  water  which  the  celebrated  water  works  of  the  city  af- 
ford, fountains  have  not  been  before  constructed.  They  will  add  great- 
ly to  the  coolness  and  freshness  of  that  beautiful  city  promenade.  We 
hope  that  when  the  water  project  of  the  corjioration  of  the  city  of 
Boston  shall  have  been  completed  !  some  effort  will  be  made  to 
ei'ect  a  fountain  on  the  beautiful  piece  of  ground  generally  called  the 
Boston  common  ( !)    But  this  is  perhaps  anticipating  too  much;  in  mat- 
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ters  of  taste  connected  with  the  ornamenting  of  tliis  place  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless  to  offer  an_y  suggestions,  when  a  connnittee  of  the 
corporation  have  already  erected  a  flag-staff,  to  detract  from  the  repose 
of  the  scenery,  and  lead  the  promcnader  to  imagine  himself  upon  a 
parade  ground,  or  i)rescnt  at  some  holiday  show.  It  should  be  removed 
from  the  spot  forthwith. — Cond. 

Vhlox  Drummondi. — I  have  a  plant  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  raised 
from  a  cutting,  the  present  season.  It  is  beautiful  and  a  constant  flow- 
erer.— Yours,  J.,  Aug.  12,  1837. 

Yerbena  venbsa. — This  plant,  which  I  raised  from  seed,  last  season, 
and  kept  in  the  house  through  the  winter,  is  beautiful,  and  flowers  most 
profusely.  The  second  season  is  necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
its  excellence. — Id. 

Green  and  Hot-house  Plants. — It  will  be  seen,  by  an  advertisement  in 
our  advertisingsheet,  that  Mr.  Knevels,  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.  intends  sell- 
ing off  a  portion  of  the  duplicate  specimens  in  his  collection.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  sale  will  afford  a  rare  chance  of  obtaining  fine  specimens 
of  many  plants. — Cond. 

Rhododendron  arbbreum. — A  remarkably  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
species  was  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  by  Dr.  Winthrop.  The  specimen  he  has  cultivated 
in  the  open  ground  for  three  or  four  years,  taking  only  the  precaution 
of  a  slight  protection  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter. 
It  was  very  large  and  in  a  flourishing  condition.  (Southern  Jlgricultu- 
rist.)  A  great  many  fine  plants  were  exhibited  at  the  same  meeting,  an 
account  of  which  we  shall  give  in  our  December  number.  We  hope 
Dr.  Winthrop  or  some  of  our  fi-iends  will  seed  us  reports  of  the  future 
meetings  of  the  Society,  which  we  shall  give  with  the  preceding. — 
Cond. 

Baden  Corn. — This  excellent  variety,  of  which  so  much  was  said  in 
the  agricultural  papers  the  past  spring,  has  proved  as  we  anticipated,  in 
the  climate  of  the  New  England  States.  We  have  several  plants,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  sown  very  early  in  the  season,  but  none  of  the 
stalks  as  yet  show  the  least  signs  of  silking;  the  probability  is  that  this 
kind  will  not  attain  perfection  this  side  of  Maryland. — Cond. 


Art,  IV.      Queries,  Answers,  <^c. 

Management  of  old  Geraniums,  and  other  Plants,  (p.  292.) — In 
reading  Mr.  Hogg's  paper  on  the  geranium,  let  me  hint  that,  in  place  of 
throwing  away  the  parent  plants  after  the  cuttings  are  taken  off,  they 
should  be  preserved  in  sand  under  the  stage  of  the  green-house,  until 
the  next  summer,  and  then  planted  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  will 
be  early  and  sj)lendid  ornaments.  The  same  process  ap])licd  to  a  nu- 
merous class  of  green-house  plants,  enables  us  to  anticipate  the  tedious 
and  uncertain  jirogrcss  of  our  climate.  I  wish  you  would  enlarge  the 
list,  as  you  no  doubt  can,  by  enumerating  other  plants  which  may  well 
be  preserved  in    any  dry  cellar,    where  there  is  no   green-house,  viz. 
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dahlias,  many  species  of  Canna,  hedychiums,  Jiibiscus  i?6sa  sinensis  and 
the  varieties,  fuchsias,  salvias,  Daliira  arborea,  pomegranates,  pelarjjo- 
jiiums,  &e.  &c.  I  believe  the  principle  can  be  much  further  extended 
by  inducing  a  fictitious  season  of  rest,  for  the  natural  one  which  all 
planus  require. —  Yours,  J.  IV.  K.,  Neivburgk,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1837. 


Art.  V.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  July  29th,  1837. — Exhibited.  From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  cut 
flowers  of  roses  and  dahlias.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  great  variety 
of  larkspurs  and  other  flowers.  From  N.  Davenport,  a  bouquet  con- 
taining a  great  variety  of  flowers.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  variety  of 
rose,  (the  name  unknown,)  carnations,  and  several  fine  dahlias.  From 
J.  T.  Buckingham,  a  great  variety  of  poppies.  From  T.  AVillott,  a 
fine  bouquet.  From  Wm.  Miller,  carnations,  fine  pinks,  dahlias  and 
other  flowers.  From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  Calliopsis  tinctoria  var.  atro- 
sanguinea,  rocket  larkspurs,  stocks,  annual  lupins,  and  a  number  of 
dahlias.  From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  several  large  bouquets.  From  S.  Walk- 
er, large  bouquets.  From  Wm.  E.  Carter,  bouquets.  From  T.  Ma- 
son, carnation  pinks  and  dahlias.  From  Mr.  Murphy,  dahlias  and  a 
bouquet. 

From  R.  Manning,  Plumstone  morello  cherries.  From  R.  Milne, 
gardener  to  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Portland,  fine  pea<ches.  From  T.  Willott, 
two  fine  clusters  of  black  Hamburg  grapes.  From  A.  D.  Williams, 
white  and  red  currants.  From  S.  Walker,  seedling  red  currants.  From 
J.  T.  Buckingham,  white  and  black  currants.  From  S.  Newhall,  Dor- 
chester, irooseberries.    From  D.  Murjihy,  yellow  Antwerp  raspberries. 

i4i/g.  5th. — Exhibited.  From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  flowering  plants 
of  Cereus  speciosissinius  and  Cobiirnza  striatifolia;  cut  flowers  of  Sta- 
pelm  reflexa,  Piper  nigrum,  iJibiscus  i?6sa  sinensis  single  and  double 
red,  Calliopsis  tinctoria,  and  a  variety  of  dahlias,  viz.  Hermione,  Wm. 
Col)bett,  Al!)ion,  cedo  nulli,  purpurea  elegans,  Slc;  also,  a  fine  branch 
of  Coffea  arabica,  or  coffee  tree,  full  of  ripe  fruit,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  Ficus  elastica.  From  S.  Walker,  carnations,  a  variety  of  dahlias, 
bouquets,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Yucca  filamentosa.  From  S.  Swcet- 
ser,  a  bouquet  containing  a  variety  of  flowers.  From  S.  R.  Johnson, 
cut  flowers  of  the  Noisette  Jaune  Despres,  Fellemberg,  Countess  of 
Albermarle,  and  Calvert  purpurea  roses;  also,  carnalions,  hollyhocks 
and  dahlias.  From  Wm.  Miller,  pinks,  roses  and  carnations.  From 
Messrs.  Winship,  Passiflora  (|uadrangularis  and  hylirida,  Cobn'Vi  scan- 
dens,  double  and  single  Chinese  hibiscuses,  &cc.  From  Jos.  Breck  & 
Co.,  several  dahlias.  From  T.  Mason,  carnation  pinks,  (hihlias  and 
bouquets.  P^'rom  Hovey  &  Co.,  l)ouquets  and  dahlias,  viz.  Red  Rover, 
Douglas's  Glory,  and  Bride  of  Abydos;  also,  Jaune  Despres,  yellow 
tea  and  yellow  Noisette  roses;  Alstrocmer/a  Pelegrma,  the  new  dark 
calliopsis,  &c. 

From  T.  Mason,  Franconia  raspberries.  From  E.  M.  Richards, 
early  Harvest  apples.  From  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  sweet  limes.  From  S. 
Pond,  apricots.     From  Wm.   Miller,  gooseberries.     From  J.  Donald, 
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gardener  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  gooseberries.     From  John  Chandler,  Mar- 
blehead,  gooseberries. 

Augtisi  nth. — Exhibited.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz.  Vis- 
countess Beresford,  Criterion,  Lady  Fordwich,  &.c;  canuitions  and  pan- 
sies.  From  S.  Sweetser,  a  bouquet,  and  dahlias,  among  wiiiL'h  were 
Napoleon,  Glory  and  Nevvby's  Duke  of  Bedford.  From  Mr.  Murphy, 
bouepiets  and  dahlias.  From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  phloxes,  i)urj)le  Jaco- 
btBa,  scarlet  zinnias,  and  dahlias.  From  T.  Mason,  dahlias,  carnation 
pinks,  yellow  Noisette  rose,  and  a  bouquet.  From  S.  Walker,  bou- 
quets. From  E.  Vose,  dahlias,  among  which  were  Gem  and  Glory. 
From  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  dahlias,  a  bouquet,  and  a  cut  specimen  of 
Agapanthus  umbellatus.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  viz.  Contpieror 
of  Europe,  Gem,  Napoleon,  sulphurea  elegans,  Lavinia,  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  Red  Rover,  Marquis,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias,  viz. 
Gem,  Herniione,  purple  Perfection,  lilac  Perfection,  Niohe,  Paragon, 
&c.  &c.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  campanulas.  Clematis  fianuiiula, 
Ferbena  Au\>\etia,  delphiniums,  &.c. 

From  E.  Vose,  Madeleine  pears,  and  Shropshirevine  and  early  Har- 
vest apples.  From  E.  Breed,  early  Harvest  apples,  Juneating  and 
sugar  top  pears,  and  royal  George  and  Magdalen  ])eaches,  (the  latter 
very  handsome.)  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Madeleine  and  sugar  top 
pears,  Brussels  apricots,  and  early  Harvest,  early  bough,  Williams's 
favorite,  red  Juneating,  and  Curtis's  early  stripe  apples.  From  E.  W. 
Stone,  Jamaica  Plain,  early  Harvest,  and  russet  apples,  of  the  growth 
of  1835.  From  S.  Phipps,  Dorchester,  plums,  the  name  unknown. 
From  E.  H.  Jones,  Boston,  Moorpark  apricots.  From  T.  Mason, 
Franconia  raspberries,  very  hue. 

Aug.  Idth. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  fine  dahlias,  among 
which  were  golden  Sovereign,  Apollo,  Napoleon,  and  Fair  Rosamond; 
also,  a  beantiful  bouquet.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Phlox  Drummondz", 
carnations,  and  dahlias,  viz.  Lady  Rij)on,  Lady  Fordwich,  Criterion, 
Ariel,  &c.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  bou(iuets  of  flouers.  From  T.  Ma- 
son, a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  several  dahlias.  From  Messrs.  Win- 
ship,  cut  flowers  of  Clematis  flammula.  From  S.  Walker,  fine  large 
bou(juets,  dahlias  and  pansies.  From  J.  Donald,  gardener  to  M.  P. 
Wilder,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  among  which  were  Juliet,  (Widnall's,) 
Rainbow,  rosa  superba,  Rival  j'ellow,  sulphurea  elegans,  (Jones's,) 
Fisherton  Rival,  Marquis,  Napoleon,  Gem,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
Brown's  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Jupiter.  From  Wm.  E.  Carter,  a  su- 
perb cut  specimen  of  Hedychium  G ar dneriiinum,  anil  a  variety  of  dah- 
lias. From  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  cut  flowers  of  Gerardza  flava,  .^sclej)ias 
tuberosa,  Clethra  ainifolia,  Glycine  apios,  Cleome  sj)in6sa,  and 
roses.  From  Hovey  &-  Co.,  large  bouquets,  and  a  variety  of  daliliiis, 
viz.  Beauty  of  Duhvich,  Juliet,  (Widnall's,)  Gem,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Marquis,  Marchioness,  lilac  Perfection,  Angelina,  Apollo,  Rainbow, 
cedo  nulli,  8lc.  &c. 

From  S.  Downer,  English  red  cheek,  fine  gold  of  summer,  and  Jar- 
gonelle pears;  also,  AVilliams's  favorite  apples,  and  early  ajiricot  and 
Italian  damask  jjlums.  From  S.  Walker,  green  Chissel  jjoars.  From 
R.  Manning,  Bellissime  d'ete  and  parfum  d'aout  or  Juneating  pears. 
From  Mr.  Clapp,  S.  Reading,  early  Harvest  apples  and  early  j)ears, 
(name  unknown.)  From  J.  Kendall,  Worcester,  fine  plums,  the  name 
unknown.     From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  monthly  strawberries. 

Jittg.  'iGth. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz.  Rival  yel- 
low, yellow  Perfection,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Napoleon,  Lady  Anne,  (Hop- 
wood's,)  golden  Sovereign,  Fair  Rosamond,  King  of  Dahlias,  Venus, 
Glory,  Desdemona,  &.c.  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets  and  dah- 
lias, aniong  which  M'ere    Mrs.    Broudwood,    Juli^it,  Mary,    (Dodd's,) 
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Beauty  of  Dnlwich,  Red  Rover,  Gem,  Lavinia,  Exampler,  Ariel,  King 
of  Dalilias,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Beauty  of  Caniberwell,  Zarah,  Apollo, 
Criterion,  &c.  &c.  From  J.  Donald,  gardener  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  dah- 
lias, viz.  Gem,  Harlequin,  golden  Sovereign,  sulphurea  elegans,  Lavinia, 
Marquis,  Ariadne,  Contender,  (Mackenzie's,)  Crcesus,  Sir  Henry  Fletch- 
er, Red  Rover,  peerless  white,  &,c.  &.c.  From  S.  R.Johnson,  cut  flow- 
ers of  the  Noisette  Jaune  Desj)res,  Lamarque,  Fellemherg,  and  new 
tea  roses;  also,  dahlias,  embracing  Viscountess  Beresford,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, Lady  Fordwich,  Criterion,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  fine  dahlias 
and  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  Mr.  D.  Murphy,  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 
From  W^m.  E.  Carter,  dahlias,  and  cut  flowers  of  Erythrina  Crista 
galli,  two  species  of  Dracocephalum  Madia  elegans,  phloxes,  and  £u- 
phorbm  corollata:  among  the  dahlias  were  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Queen  of  Dahlias,  &c.  &c.  From  W^m.  Leathe,  Cambridgeport,  a 
superb  specimen  of  the  golden  Sovereign,  Avith  a  number  of  other  dah- 
lias, viz.  Polyphemus,  Marchioness,  Ariel,  peerless  white,  &c.  &ic. 


Art.  VL     Fulton  Market,  New  York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  per  bushel:  common,  38  to  50  cts;  Kidney,  63 
to  75;  sweet,  per  half  peck,  3:2  cts.  Turni])s:  per  bunch,  3  to  4  cts; 
per  bushel,  63  to  75  cts:  Ruta  Bagas,  per  bushel,  75  cts.  Beets,  per 
bunch:  early  turnip,  4  cts;  long  blood,  5  to  6  cts;  long  blood,  per  bush- 
el, 63  to  75  cts.  Parsnips,  per  bunch,  6  cts.  Carrots,  per  bunch,  12 
cts.  Beans,  per  half  peck:  common,  10  to  12  cts;  Lima,  25  cts;  cran- 
berry, 12  cts.  Peas,  jjer  half  peck,  9  cts.  Onions,  per  dozen  bunches, 
12  cts. 

Cabbages,  each,  3  to  10  cts.  Celery,  per  bunch,  12  cts.  Lettuce, 
per  dozen,  25  cts.  Water  cress,  per  half  peck,  12  cts.  Endive,  per 
dozen,  25  cts.  Indian  corn,  per  dozen,  12  to  25  cts.  Peppers,  per 
hundred,  50  cts.  to  $1.  Cucumbers,  per  dozen,  8  to  9  cts.  Melonge- 
iias,  each,  15  to  25  cts.  Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,  32  cts.  to  $1.25. 
Squashes,  each:  summer  bush,  2  to  4  cts;  winter  crookneck,  8  to  12  cts. 
Pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15.     Parsley,  per  bunch,  2  cts. 

Fruit. — Ai)]tles,  per  bushel:  common,  75  cts;  early  bough,  ^l  to  $1.50. 
summer  pippins,  $'2.25.  Pears,  per  half  peck:  Harvard,  19  cts;  Wind- 
sor, 12  cts;  beurre,  19  to  25  cts.  Peaches,  per  half  peck,  50  cts.  to  $\. 
Plums,  per  half  j)eck:  Damsons,  50  to  75  cts;  green  gages,  63  cts. 
Cherries,  per  pound.  10  cts.  Grapes,  hot-house,  per  pound,  $1.25; 
green,  per  half  peck,  12  cts.  Blackberries,  per  quart,  8  to  12  cts. 
Whortleberries,  per  quart,  6  to  15  cts.  Melons,  each:  nutmeg,  6  to  25 
cts;  watermelons,  12  to  75  cts.  Pine  apples,  each,  25  to  37  cts.  Or- 
anges, ))er  dozen,  37  to  75  cts.  Lemons,  per  dozen,  32  cts.  Limes, 
per  dozen,  12  to  19  cts-  Citrons,  each,  25  to  50  cts.  Cocoanuts,  per 
dozen,  75  cts.     Green  walnuts,  per  hundred,  ijf'l  to  #1.50. 

Remarks. — The  market  is  well  supplied  with  conmion  vegetables, 
Avhich  are  sold  at  moderate  prices.  Potatoes  are  plenty,  and  are  grad- 
ually falling  in  price.  Beets,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  beans,  cucum- 
bers, lettuces,  corn,  and  squashes,  are  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 
Melongenas,  celery,  peppers,  tomatoes,  parsnips  and  sweet  potatoes, 
are  just  coming  in,  and  bring  rather  high  prices.     Peas  are  gone;  those 
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quoted  were  sold  three  weeks  ago.  Fruit  is  not  very  plenty,  except  ap- 
ples and  pears,  of  which  there  are  an  abundance.  Cherries  are  gone; 
those  quoted  were  sold  about  the  first  of  the  month.  Melons  are  not 
very  abundant,  and  not  of  first  rate  quality;  the  same  is  also  the  case 
with  peaches. — Yours,  J.  H.,  New  York,  August  22,  1837. 


Art.  VII.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 
Potatoes,  new  : 

t~, S  per  barrel, .  . .  . 

Common,  <  '       ,     ,    ,' 

(  per  bushel,  ,  .  .  . 

rii  ^  per  barrel,    . 

Cnenanijoes,  <  '      i     i    ■ 

^         l  per  bushel, .  . 

Sweet,  <   per  peck, 

TC  per  bunch,.  . 
urnips,  new,  <  '       i     i    i 
'^  i  per  bushel,. . 

Onions,  new  : 

red,       <  ]3er  bunch,  . .  .  . 

white,  \   per  bushel,  .  .  .  . 

Beets,  new,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 
Cabbages  : 

Early,  each, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Rhubarb, per  jiound, 

Peas  ^P^''  ''"^''«='' 

'  ^  per  peck, 

Beans,  shelled,  per  quart: 

Cranberry, 

Common, 

Green  corn,  ])er  dozen: 

Common, 

Sweet, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Peppers,  per  pound, 

Cucumbers  for  pickling,  hun'd 
Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Summer  Squashes,  per  dozen : 

Bush, : 

Crookneck,.    , 

Winter  crookueck,  per  poiuid. 
Pumpkins,  each, 


From     To 


^cts. 

1  25 

45 

1  87.i 

50' 

621 

4 

75 

4 

1  25 

6 

6 

12 
20 
14 


3 
3 

12i 
3 
3 
1  00 

25 

12.^ 
10' 

10 

12.i 
8 
3 

m 

12'; 


10 
10 

4 
12i 


f  cts. 

2  50 

55 

1  75 

62A 


6 
1  00 


6 
1  50 


12 

123 

4 
20 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert  : 

^  ^  per  barrel,. 

Common,  <  '      ,     ,    , 
'  (  per  bushel,. 

Connecticut  swests, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel. 


From    To 
^  cts.  ^  cts. 


50 
75 


2  00 
1  50 


c!  •  ^  per  barrel,., 

bopsavines,  <  '      i     i    i 
'  '  i  per  bushel,  . 

Pears : 

Catherine,  per  peck, 

Jargonelle,  per  peck, 

Bartlett,  per  dozen, 

Plums,  per  quart: 

Damsons, 

Green  gage, 

Large  black, 

Peaches,  per  dozen, 

Apricots,  per  dozen, 

Watermelons,  each, 

Muskmelous,  each, 

Blackberries,  per  quart, 

Whortleberries,  per  quart, . .  . 
Currants,  per  quart: 

Black,  per  bushel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  (hot-house)  per  pound: 

Black  Hambuigh, 

White  Chasselas, 

Green  (wild)  |)er  bushel,. .  . 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, 

Cranberries,  per  quart, 

^  C  per  box, 

Uranges,  <         i 

<=    '  I  per  dozen,. 

Lemon 


50  3  00 

00  1  25 

00  3  50 

00  1  50 


<  per  box,. 
*"'  \  |)er  dozen,.  , 


Cocoanuts,  each, 
Shaddocks,  each, 

per  barrel, 

per  bushel, 

A  Imonds,  (sweet, )per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


Walnuts, 


50 
75 
25 

20 
37i 
25 
25 
25 
12i 
20 
17 
10 
8 

3  00 
12i 

75 
50 

1  00 

6 
8 

2  50 
25 

2  00 

25 

6 

25 

4  00 
2  25 

12 
4 
3 


25 


37^ 

25 
37i 

]2i 
10 
4  00 
25 


10 
00 
50 
50 
37i 
8 


Remarks. — The  weather  has  been  favorable  since  our  last,  although 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  rain  much  needed:  the  late  cloudy  weather  has 
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been  beneficial;  had  it  not  occurred,  the  soil  would  have  been  almost 
parched  up:  it  served  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  consequence  has 
been  an  abundance  of  vegetables  for  the  supph^  of  the  market.  Pota- 
toes are  good,  plentiful,  and  prices  moderate;  late  crojis  in  high  situa- 
tions will  suffei",  but  those  which  were  planted  early  have  set  finely; 
sweet  ones  have  been  received  the  past  week;  they  are  yet  small.  Tur- 
nips are  plenty,  but  not  very  fair.  Onions  abundant  and  good.  No 
radishes  in  market.  Cabbages  are  very  good  and  plentiful.  Cauli- 
flowers have  come  to  hand  with  loose  heads,  since  our  last,  probably 
owing  to  dry  weather  just  as  they  were  perfecting  their  bloom.  But 
very  little  lettuce  to  be  had.  Rhubarlj  comes  in  in  small  quantities, 
there  being  but  a  limited  demand.  Shelled  beans  of  the  cranberr}'  and 
early  kinds  are  plentiful,  but  no  Limas  or  sievas  have  yet  made  their 
appearance.  Some  verj^  good  celery  has  been  received.  Of  corn  the 
first  sweet  came  to  hand  this  week;  the  early  sorts  have  been  tolerably 
plenty.  Tomatoes  are  now  received  in  quantities,  and  the  prices  mod- 
erate. Cucumbers  for  pickling  abundant;  vines  of  all  kinds  have  grown 
finely  this  year.  Winter  crookueck  squashes  have  come  to  hand  well 
ripened. 

Apples  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  the  qualitj^  excellent.  Sopsa- 
vines,  as  they  are  termed,  are  brought  in  in  very  large  quantities.  Pears 
are  also  very  abundant;  since  our  last  there  have  been  a  number  of  va- 
rieties in  the  market,  but  those  mentioned  in  our  quotations  are  about 
all  to  be  found  this  week;  the  Bartletts  were  inferior,  being  mere  wind- 
falls. Plums  are  received  in  quantities;  the  green  eases  are  very  hand- 
some; the  early  black  and  Damsons  have  been  mostly  received  from 
New  York.  Peaches  have  been  received  from  New  York,  but  in  small 
quantities.  Apricots  have  been  quite  plentiful  this  year.  Some  cur- 
rants come  to  hand  occasionally.  Whortleberries  are  very  scarce,  and 
prices  high.  Sales  of  grapes  continue  dull,  although  prices  have  fiilien 
since  our  last.  Cucumbers  good  and  abundant.  Muskmelons  have  come 
to  hand  this  week.  Pine  apples  are  scarce,  especially  those  of  good 
quality;  there  have  been  no  arrivals  of  late.  A  few  new  cranberries 
have  been  received,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  quote  by  the  l)ushel. 
Lemons  not  much  in  demand.  Of  old  walnuts  there  are  Itut  few  in  the 
market.  Sales  of  all  productions  are  dull,  though  there  is  evidently  an 
improvement  within  the  joast  mouth. —  Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Jlug. 
22,  1837. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  have  principally 
ripened  their  fruit;  the  house  should  be  kept  well  aired,  and  all  super- 
fluous wood  cut  out,  in  order  that  the  Avood  may  be  well  ripened. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  transplanted  the  latter  part  of  the  month  with 
safety.     Some  kinds  may  yet  be  budded. 
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Strawberry  beds  may  yet  be  made,  and  the  plants  Avill  do  well  next 
season.     Plants  for  forcing  should  be  potted  immediately. 

Raspberry  vines  may  be  transplanted  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  may  be  also  set  out  with  good  suc- 
cess. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  will  reqnire  watering  if  the  weather  continues  dry;  mulch- 
ing at  the  roots,  with  old  coarse  manure,  as  recommended  in  our  last, 
will  have  a  good  eifect  upon  the  blooms. 

Roses  may  yet  be  budded:  repot  plants  for  the  green-house  or  parlor. 

Pinks  may  still  be  increased  by  pipings. 

Chinese  primroses  should  be  repotted  this  nionth. 

Cactuses  of  all  kinds  may  be  propagated  successfully  this  month: 
repot  old  ])]ants  needing  it  at  this  time. 

Hydrangeas  may  still  be  propagated. 

Annuals,  such  as  schizanthuses,  &c.,  sown  last  month,  should  be  re- 
potted off"  into  small  pots,  one  in  each.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
hardy  annuals,  to  be  kept  in  frames  during  winter,  to  flower  early  in  the 
spring. 

Lilies,  of  various  kinds,  should  be  immediately  taken  up  and  reset. 

Verbena  chamcedrifolia :  plants  intended  for  keeping  through  the  win- 
ter should  now  be  potted,  in  very  light  soil. 

Oxalises:  the  winter  flowering  species  should  now  be  potted. 

Guernsetj  lilies  should  now  be  repotted. 

Fuchsia  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  with  success. 

Camellias  should  be  syringed  frequently :  those  plants  with  great  quan- 
tities of  buds  will  produce  finer  flowers  if  part  of  them  are  taken  off". 

Perennial  flowering  plants  may  be  separated  and  transplanted  with 
success. 

Bulbs  of  many  kinds  may  be  set  out  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Pmonies  may  now  be  removed  with  safety. 

Green-house  and  parlor  plants  o?  all  kinds  should  be  repotted  early 
this  month,  in  order  that  they  may  get  well  rooted  before  cold  weather. 
Roses,  &c.  which  are  now  in  the  ground,  if  wanted  for  the  green-house, 
should  be  immediately  repotted.     Plants  for  forcing  should  be  potted. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Winter  spinach  should  be  immediately  sown. 
Lettuces  should  be  planted  immediately. 
Cauliflowers,  for  spring  use,  should  be  set  out  in  frames. 
Celery  plants  should  be  well  earthed  up. 

Cucumber  seeds,  to  produce  fruit  at  Christmas,  should  now  be  planted 
on  a  light  hot-bed. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Rino-ing  Fruit  Trees;  with  a  notice  of  some  Results 
foiloivin<r  its'' application  to  the  Pear  Tree,  discovered  hy  JM. 
Fan  Mons,  of  Brussels.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Ringing  {incision  annulaire,  of  the  French,)  is  a  well  known 
operation,  occasionally  performed  upon  fruit  trees,  both  with  a 
view  of  inducing  fruitfulness,  and  of  hastening  the  maturation  of 
fruits.  The  practice  is  one  of  very  ancient  origin,  but  was  re- 
vived among  the  moderns  by  Du  Harnel,  who  published  the  re- 
sult of  his  very  successful  experiments  in  the  Memoire  de  V  Acad- 
emic des  Sciences,  for  1778.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  in  a 
considerable  degree  resorted  to  in  England,  to  force  the  produc- 
tion of  blossom^buds  on  sterile  fruit  trees,  and  to  hasten  the  pe- 
riod of  ripening  of  fruit  already  formed,  as  well  as  to  increase 
its  size.  When  practised  for  the  former  purpose,  the  operation 
must  be  performed  in  the  spring;  but  when  it  is  intended  that  the 
effect  shall  be  produced  upon  the  fruit  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  the  incision  should  be  made  when  the  branch  is  in  flower. 

Ringing  is  easily  performed  at  the  proper  season,  when  the 
vegetable  juices  are  in  full  flow,  by  passing  a  knife  completely 
around  the  branch  twice,  and  taking  out  a  complete  circle  of 
outer  and  inner  bark,  not,  however,  larger  (from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,)  than  the  tree  can  easily  replace  in  two  or 
three  years,  as  otherwise  it  would  lead  to  the  premature  death 
of  the  branch.  Although  much  practised  by  amateurs,  ringing 
has  scarcely  proceeded  upon  any  certain  rules  until  of  late,  and 
we  have  recently  been  highly  pleased  to  learn,  by  the  Mnals  of 
the  Paris  Horticultural   Society,   that  the  eminent  pomologist  of 
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Brussels,  Professor  Van  Mons,  has  turned  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  and,  as  usual,  has  added  very  considerably  to  our 
stock  of  information  respecting  its  effects. 

Professor  Van  Mons  has  confined  his  experiments  chiefly  to 
the  pear,  and  announces  that  he  has  discovered  two  new  conse- 
quences attending  the  application  of  ringing  upon  this  tree,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  great  stimulus  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
branch  operated  upon,  accelerating  its  development,  both  in 
length  and  circumference,  as  well  as  a  more  rapid  subdivision  of 
branches. 

M.  Van  Mons,  in  selecting  branches  for  ringing,  gives  the 
preference  to  those  situated  upon  middle-sized  pyramid  or 
qucnouille  formed  trees,  and,  also,  to  such  as  are  at  least  equal 
in  size  to  those  surrounding  them.  The  incision  is  made  upon 
a  branch  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
furnished  with  the  greater  number  of  buds.  The  year  following, 
when  the  wound  has  partially  healed,  the  branch  will  be  found  to 
have  acquired  double  the  size  of  its  neighbors,  the  next  year 
triple,  the  succeeding  one  quadruple — and  so  on  in  succession, 
until  the  branch  operated  upon,  by  its  greater  rapidity  of  growth, 
eventually  takes  the  place  of  the  stem,  when  the  influence  of  the 
operation  gradually  ceases.  The  fourth  season  the  cicatrice  is 
so  complete,  that  the  wound  is  only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  few 
wrinkles.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  branch  operated  up- 
on may  experience  this  superior  acceleration  of  growth,  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  principal  shoots  which  has  a  direction  nearly 
perpendicular,  or  but  little  oblique.  Those  which  have  an  up- 
right growth,  parallel  to  the  main  stem,  have  of  course  an  advan- 
tage over  the  oblique  ones.  Ringing  does  not  appear  to  produce 
any  acceleration  of  growth  in  the  vegetation  of  horizontal  shoots, 
the  vigor  remaining  the  same  in  the  untouched  branches  as  in  that 
operated  upon.  This  latter  lengthens  slowly,  with  but  little  ex- 
tension of  branches,  but  all  of  its  lateral  buds  come  into  a  fruit- 
ing state.  The  wound  is  longer  in  healing  in  the  horizontal 
branches,  and  the  crops  are  as  liable  to  fail  as  upon  the  other 
branches;  whilst  upon  the  perpendicular  branches  operated  upon, 
M.  Van  Mons  has  never  witnessed  a  complete  failure  of  fruit, 
even  in  the  worst  and  most  unfavorable  seasons. 

At  the  fourth,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  fifth  year,  the  branches 
upon  which  the  incision  has  been  made,  and  which  have  been 
subject  to  the  artificial  acceleration  of  growth,  resume  again  that 
slate  of  natural  luxuriance  common  to  the  rest  of  the  tree,  w^hile 
they  are  not  more  liable  to  blight  or  disease  than  the  other  branch- 
es. At  the  same  time  when  the  branches  operated  upon  return 
to  a  natural  state,  those  which  are  below  the  incision  come  into 
bearing;  but  the  fruit  produced  by  the  latter  is  yet  small,  harsh, 
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and  greatly  inferior, — two  years  after  it  will  probal)ly  equal  in 
quality  that  borne  by  the  branches  subjected  to  the  incision. 

The  second  effect  which  M.  Van  Mons  found  to  follow  from 
the  process  of  ringing  the  pear  tree,  and  which  he  considers  not 
the  less  valuable  from  the  number  of  applications  which  may  be 
made  of  it,  is  the  power  which  it  has  of  preserving  the  vitality 
and  vigor  of  the  branches  operated  upon,  when,  from  any  sud- 
den disease,  as  the  blight,  &c.,  the  tree  is  liable  to  perish.  ]M. 
Van  Mons  has  witnessed  a  number  of  illustrations  of  this  inter- 
esting fact  in  one  of  his  own  gardens,  where  the  soil,  of  only 
about  a  foot  in  depth,  rests  upon  a  stratum  of  ochreous,  gravelly 
sand,  which  has  never  been  moved.  The  roots  of  the  trees  no 
sooner  penetrate  this  layer  of  sand,  than  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  are  attacked  by  blight;  but  the  branches  on  which 
ringing  has  been  practised  entirely  escape,  as  if  this  operation 
had  established  a  direct  relation  between  them  and  those  roots 
not  in  contact  with  the  layer  of  sand. 

M.  Van  Mons,  from  his  experiments  in  ringing  different  species 
of  fruit  trees,  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  calculated  to 
be  of  much  more  benefit  to  the  pear  than  any  other  fruit.  On 
stone  fruits,  as  the  peach,  &c.,  the  wound  caused  by  the  neces- 
sary removal  of  the  bark,  gives  rise  to  an  exudation  of  gum,  and 
the  branch,  in  consequence,  after,  dies.  From  the  comparative 
facility,  and  abundance,  too,  with  which  these  trees  produce 
flower-buds  and  fruity  the  effects  which  result  from  annular  in- 
cision are  scarcely  desirable.  On  the  apple  it  appears  to  cause 
the  production  of  a  great  number  of  shoots  between  the  wound 
and  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  without  scarcely  at  all  increasing  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  branch. 

The  full  effect  of  this  operation,  M.  Van  Mons  believes,  can 
only  be  experienced  by  grafted  varieties,  or  trees  reared  from 
stocks  which  have  already  borne  fruit.  It  appears  to  have  but 
little  or  no  effect  in  forcing  seedlings  into  a  bearing  state,  before 
the  period  of  fruitfulness  fixed  by  nature.  Recent  experiments 
have  also  proved,  that  the  annular  incision,  practised  upon  large 
roots,  influences  the  tree  much  more  uniformly,  and  its  effects 
are  much  more  durable,  than  when  performed  upon  the  branches. 

A.  J.  D. 

We  commend  the  above  article,  by  our  correspondent,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  The  opez'ation  of  ringing  fruit  tiees  is  hut  little 
performed  iu  this  country,  and  the  principle  u])on  which  it  is  jtractised 
not  generally  understood.  It  may  be,  however,  very  beneficially  made 
use  of  to  bring  into  a  fruiting  state  trees,  particularly  pears,  which 
ordinarily  would  not  for  a  very  long  period  produce  fruit,  without 
this  operation  was  performed  either  upon  the  roots  or  the  branches. 
The  French  amateurs  and  gardeners,  who  are  au  fait  in  every  thing 
connected  with  the  subject,  practice  the  ringing  of  their  fruit  trees  to  a 
great  extent. — Cond. 
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Art.  II.      On  Forcing  Asparagus.     By  E.  Sayers. 

Asparagus  is  a  hardy  esculent  vegetable,  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  this  country,  not  only  for  its  excel- 
lent qualities,  as  an  early  esculent  vegetable,  grown  in  the  natu- 
ral soil,  in  the  spring,  but  also  for  its  being  particularly  ada])ted 
for  forcing,  in  frames,  pits,  or  indeed  in  boxes,  or  almost  any 
place,  or  situation,  where  heat  and  moisture  can  be  sufliciently 
applied  to  cause  it  to  vegetate;  and  in  every  case  a  produce  will 
be  obtained  sufficient  to  recompense  those,  who  force  it,  by  a 
pretty  general  crop,  if  well  managed. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  management  of  the  forcing  of  aspara- 
gus, I  shall  point  out  the  method  of  growing  the  roots  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  in  a  strong  vigorous  manner,  which  is  one  great  prin- 
ciple in  forcing  asparagus,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any  vegetable 
that  is  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  cultivation,  or  one 
that  can  be  grown  in  a  higher  state  of  luxuriance.  The  aspara- 
gus, in  its  natural  growth  and  state,  is  merely  a  fine  grass,  spring- 
ing up  in  the  meadows  of  Britain;  and  it  might  easily  be  brought 
to  that  state  of  poverty,  even  in  this  country,  by  giving  it  a  poor 
soil  and  similar  location;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  roots 
(which  are  fasticulate,  and  of  a  nature  to  easily  imbibe  any  nutri- 
ment present  in  the  soil,)  are  located  in  a  rich  soil,  the  plant  natu- 
rally becomes  of  a  vigorous,  succulent  nature,  and  hence  may  be 
inferred  the  many  different  names  given  to  the  asparagus — as  the 
Giant,  large  Dutch,  &c — which  I  candidly  believe  are  merely  va- 
rieties, formed  by  luxuriance  extracted,  in  the  first  case,  from  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  hence  their  first  origin. 

The  method  which  I  recommend  to  be  pursued  for  forcing  as- 
paragus, is,  to  grow  the  roots  intended  to  be  forced,  from  seed 
sown  on  a  very  rich  piece  of  ground,  in  the  middle  of  October, 
in  rows,  eighteen  inches  apart;  the  seed  bed  must  be  kept  well 
hoed  and  in  excellent  order,  in  the  growing  season:  when  the 
plants  have  grown  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  they  will  require  to 
be  thinned  to  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  that  they  may 
have  free  access  to  the  sun  and  air,  to  obtain  a  healthy  vigorous 
state.  The  second  year,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  prepare  a 
nursery  bed  of  rich  ground,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  into 
which  plant  the  seedlings,  in  rows,  eighteen  inches  apart  between 
the  rows,  and  twelve  inches  apart  from  plant  to  plant;  the  plant- 
ing should  not  be  performed  by  a  dibble,  but  draw  a  furrow  with 
a  hoe,  into  which  spread  the  fasticulate  roots,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner. The  plants  should  remain  in  this  place  two  years,  keeping 
the  bed  at  all  times  extremely  clean,  and  never  cut  down  the 
stalks  until  they  are  fully  ripe.* 

*  The  only  method  to  obtain  good  asparagus  in  any  stage  of  its  growth 
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Practice  of  Forcing. — The  asparagus  may  be  forced  at  any 
time  after  the  stalks  are  dead,  as  from  that  time  the  roots  are  in 
a  dormant  state,  and  are  only  waiting  for  a  congenial  temperature 
and  season  to  start  their  vegetative  powers.  In  preparing  the 
hot-bed,  those  materials  that  will  give  a  moderate  and  continual 
heat  are  the  best;  oak  leaves  and  good  horse  manure,  mixed  to- 
gether, and  worked  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  I  should  prefer: 
make  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  these  materials,  when  well  worked 
into  a  proper  state,  by  turning  and  thoroughly  mixing  together, 
at  different  times.  When  the  bed  is  made  place  the  frame  upon 
it;  it  may  then  be  well  watered,  and  the  frame  closed  a  day  or 
two,  to  draw  up  a  moist  genial  heat;  about  six  inches  of  a  light, 
rich,  mellow  soil,  as  leaf  mould,  or  something  similar,  may  then 
be  spread  upon  it,  and  the  frame  again  closed,  to  draw  the 
heat  through  the  soil;  this  being  accomplished,  and  the  bed  hav- 
ing a  proper  temperature,  ranging  from  45°  to  50°,  the  asparagus 
roots  are  to  be  placed  thick  over  it,  and  lightly  covered  with  light 
soil,  old  tan,  or  the  like,  about  six  inches  deep.  Great  care 
must  be  taken,  at  this  period  of  the  operation,  that  too  much 
heat  is  not  apj)lied  to  the  roots,  to  start  vegetation  in  too  rapid  a 
manner,  (one  of  the  greatest  and  most  common  errors  in  forcing 
asparagus;)  therefore  give  plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  and  at 
night,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  its  being  too  violent.  If  forcing 
is  carried  on  in  severe  weather,  the  bed  will  require  covering 
with  bast  mats  or  hay  during  the  night. 

Yours, 

E.  Sayers. 
Boston,  Sept.  14,  1S37. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.   III.      Gbservations  on  the   Treatment  of  several  Genera 
of  the  JsTalural  order  Iridacece.     By  the  Conductor. 

In  our  vol.  II,  p.  408,  under  this  head,  we  proposed  to  give 
the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  several  genera   of  this   beautiful 

is  to  place  the  roots  into  a  rich  mellow  soil;  for  they,  being  of  a  fasticu- 
late  nature,  often  lose  much  of  their  strength  and  vigor  when  the  soil 
is  dry  Jind  poor;  and  indeed  j)art  of  them  often  perish  before  their  pro- 
per time,  and  hence  the  crown  and  buds  cannot  be  properly  fed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  asparagus  are  very  porous, 
and  convey  much  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  roots,  and 
hence  the  utility  of  their  having  free  access  to  it. — E.  S. 
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order.  In  the  paper  alluded  to  the  mode  of  managing  the  Gla- 
diolus, />is,  Sparaxis,  and  Anomatheca,  was  treated  at  length; 
we  now  add  those  other  genera  which  we  then  named,  viz.  Wat- 
sonm,  Babidna,  Antholyza,  Tritonia,  and  Hesperantha.  Nei- 
ther of  the  latter  are  so  universally  admired  or  generally  cultivated 
genera  as  the  former;  but  they  are,  however,  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  some  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  each  genus  are 
quite  beautiful. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plants  of  this  order  is  yet  very  limited, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Gladiolus  and  /'xia,  few  collections 
possess  any — or,  if  any,  not  but  one  or  two — of  the  others. 
Sparaxis  is  not  much  known,  Anomatheca  less,  and  Babidna 
and  Hesperantha  are  hardly  to  be  found  at  all.  The  whole  stock 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  has,  we  believe,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Baron  von  Ludwig,  who  sent  bulbs  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, from  whence  they  were  distributed  among  the  members. 
Many  of  the  bulbs  have  been  lost,  from  mismanagement,  and  but 
a  part  of  the  various  species  now  remain. 

JVatson'm. — A  genus  numbering  upwards  of  a  dozen  species, 
some  of  which  are  in  our  collections,  under  the  name  of  Gladio- 
lus; they  are,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter,  by 
their  peculiar  flat  bulbs.  The  handsomest  of  the  genus  are  the 
following : — 

W.  rosea. — This  species  grows  about  two  feet  high,  quite 
robust,  with  pyramidal  spikes  of  rosy  pink  flowers,  and  is  very 
ornamental. 

W.  iridifolia. — Another  strong  growing  one,  the  most  robust 
of  the  whole.  The  flowers  are  flesh  colored,  and  the  spikes  at- 
tain the  height  of  three  feet. 

W.  aletroides. — This  species  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  has  scarlet  flowers;  there  is  also  a  variegated  variety, 
equally  handsome. 

W.  fulgida. — A  species  growing  upwards  of  four  feet  high, 
with  fine  spikes  of  bright  red  or  scarlet  flowers. 

W.  spicata  and  Meriana  are  also  very  ornamental  species,  the 
former  with  pink  and  the  latter  with  flesh  colored  blossoms. 

These  are  the  species  more  generally  cultivated,  though  the 
others  possess  considerable  beauty.  They  are  all  grown  in  a 
similar  soil  to  that  recommended  for  Gladiolus,  viz.  peat  and 
loam.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
one  bulb  of  the  weaker  growing  species  in  each  number  two  pot, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  bulbs  into  a  number  four  pot.  Give 
the  pots  a  good  draining  with  broken  potsherds,  and,  after  the 
bulbs  are  planted,  place  them  in  a  frame,  or  under  the  stage  in 
the  green-house,  until  the  approach  of  severe  weather;  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  appear  above  the  soil  the  plants  should  be  allowed 
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to  receive  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  possible,  and  be  duly  and 
regularly  watered,  and  supplied  with  air.  When  the  bulbs  have 
done  flowering,  water  should  be  gradually  withheld  until  the  fo- 
liage has  become  nearly  dried  up,  when  it  may  be  left  ofF  alto- 
gether; the  bulbs  may  stand  in  the  pots,  in  a  dry  place,  until  die 
season  for  repotting  again.  The  treatment  is  so  similar  to  Gla- 
diolus, that  a  reference  to  that  genus  will  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  particulars  of  cultivation. 

Babiana. — About  eighteen  species  of  the  genus,  some  of 
which  are  interesting,  and  some  scarcely  worth  cultivation.  The 
following  are  some  which  we  have  cultivated,  and  which  are  quite 
ornamental. 

B.  plicata. — With  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  growing  about  six 
inches  high,  and  very  handsome.  The  flowers  have  a  slight  fra- 
grance. 

B.  stricta. — This  species  has  blue  and  white  flowers,  and 
grows  taller  than  the  B.  plicata,  about  a  foot.  It  is  a  pretty 
species. 

B.  Thunbergi,  ringens,  distica  and  rubro-cyanea  are  each 
said  to  be  quite  beautiful  bulbs;  the  latter  has  not  yet  flowered 
with  us.  The  blue  flowers  of  the  species  contrast  prettily  with 
the  yellow  and  white  blossoms  of  the  ixias,  the  saffron  tints  of 
the  tritonias,  and  the  yellow  and  red  shades  of  the  sparaxises. 

The  management  of  babianas  is  very  simple  and  easy.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  early  in  October,  in  sandy  peat  and  loam, 
planting  three  good  sized  bulbs  in  a  number  two  pot.  After  they 
are  set  out  they  should  be  removed  to  a  frame,  or  some  other 
cool,  partially  shaded  aspect,  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
approach  of  cold  weather:  remove  them  then  to  the  green-house 
or  parlor,  where  they  will  advance  in  growth  and  produce  their 
pretty  blossoms.  When  out  of  flower  treat  them  the  same  as 
has  been  directed  for  ixias,  sparaxises,  and  similar  bulbs. 

Anlholyza. — A  very  small  genus,  numbering  only  three  spe- 
cies. They  are  showy  in  a  collection  of  other  plants,  from  their 
tall  and  erect  growth  and  bright  scarlet  blossoms;  but  individually 
they  possess  very  little  merit.      The  species  are  as  follows: — 

A.  prealta. — A  very  tall  species,  growing  upwards  of  four 
feet  high;  the  flowers  are  orange  colored,  small,  and  produced  in 
spikes.     The  bulbs  are  very  large  and  quite  flat. 

A.  aethiopica. — Less  robust  in  its  habit  than  the  former,  with 
spikes  of  scarlet  and  green  flowers;  it  grows  about  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  high,  and  has  a  handsome  appearance  when  in 
bloom. 

A.  montana. — This  species  we  possess,  but  it  has  not  yet 
flowered;  the  bulb  is  now  about  commencing  to  start  again,  and 
it  will  probably  bloom  the  coming  season.    It  is  said  to  be  fragrant. 
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The  antholyzas  require  a  sandy  peat  soil,  and  the  bulbs  should 
not  be  crowded  into  a  small  sized  pot,  but  should  have  plenty  of 
room,  if  the  object  is  good  flowers.  A  number  four  pot  is  full 
small  enough  for  a  fine  sized  flowering  bulb:  the  offsetts  can  be 
placed  in  a  smaller  pot,  several  in  each.  Pot  in  October,  and 
place  in  a  shady  situation  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when 
they  will  need  removing  into  the  green-house.  They  produce 
their  flowers  in  January  and  February,  and  a  few  pots,  mixed  in 
with  other  plants  in  the  green-house,  have  a  fine  effect,  towering 
up,  and,  with  their  scarlet  blossoms,  adding  a  brilliancy  to  the 
other  plants.  After  they  have  done  blooming  turn  the  pots  out 
of  doors,  (unless  cold,)  upon  their  sides,  and  they  will  need  no 
water  or  other  care  all  the  summer.  We  flowered  the  prealta 
in  great  beauty  last  year,  and  the  bulbs  have  already  made  new 
shoots  four  inches  long,  without  repotting. 

Tritbnia. — Upwards  of  twenty  species,  but  only  one  of  which 
we  have  ever  cultivated,  or  seen  in  flower  elsewhere.  For  the 
most  part  they  possess  but  little  beauty,  and  are  not  sought  after. 

T.  crocata. — Known  in  our  gardens  as  the  /'xia  crocata,  and 
quite  common;  it  is  a  very  splendid  plant,  and  no  collection  should 
be  without  it:  it  flowers  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and 
its  large  saffi'on  colored  flowers,  on  rather  slender  stems,  have  a 
beautiful  appearance,  from  their  procumbent  habit. 

T.  zanthospila. — This  species  has  white  flowers  with  yellow 
spots,  and  is  said  to  be  handsome,  though  we  have  never  seen  it. 

The  species  are  cultivated  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  putting  two 
or  three  bulbs  in  a  number  two  pot,  and  about  four  bulbs  in  a 
number  three  pot;  keep  them  in  a  shady  cool  place  for  a  short 
time  after  they  are  potted,  which  should  be  early  in  October,  af- 
terwards removing  them  to  the  green-house;  when  in  flower  give 
them  liberal  supphes  of  water,  which  should  gradually  be  with- 
held as  the  fohage  assumes  a  yellow  and  decaying  tinge.  Set 
the  pots  away,  in  the  summer,  in  a  dry  place,  where  the  bulbs 
may  remain  until  the  season  of  planting,  in  October. 

Hesperdntha. — A  genus  with  which  we  are  less  acquainted 
than  either  of  the  others;  we  received  several  bulbs,  as  species 
of  this  genus,  but  they  have  all,  we  believe,  proved  to  be  ixias 
or  tritonias.  When  we  named  this  genus,  in  our  previous  pa- 
per, we  thought  that  we  then  possessed  two  or  three  species. 
The  bulbs  require  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  the  ixias;  they 
should  be  planted  in  October,  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  treat- 
ed precisely  the  same  as  ixias. 
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Art.  IV.  jyotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  JMagazincs;  with  some 
Account  of  those  lohich  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards''s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curlis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6(i.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxfon's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

Tlie  Horticidtural  Journal,  FlorisVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Jlanunculdcece . 

DELPHl'MUM 

intfrtnedium  var.  pallidum  Liiidl.  Pale  bine  VariaUe  Larkspur.  A  hardy  perennial  Iier- 
baceous  plant ;  <rro\ving  six  or  seven  feet  hijh  ;  with  pale  blue  flowers  ;  appealing  in  July 
and  August;  cultivated  in  rich  soil.     Bot.  Mag.,  1969. 

"A  lovely  variety"  of  the  D.  intermedium,  noticed  in  our  last. 
It  grows  very  strong,  attaining  the  height  of  seven  feet  and  up- 
wards, in  a  rich  soil;  the  stems  are  terminated  with  branched 
racemes  of  nodding  sky-blue  flowers,  which  give  the  plant  a 
most  graceful  appearance.  The  leaves  are  thin,  and  perfectly 
destitute  of  the  smallest  trace  of  hairiness.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  [Bot.  Reg., 
July.) 

Ternsfrbwiaceas. 

CAME'LLM 

japonica  var.  tricolor  Hort.  Three-colored  Camellia.  A  greenhouse  plant;  growing  six 
or  eight  feet  hish  ;  with  white  aud  red  flowers;  appearing  in  February  and  March; 
Hort.'Jour.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  61. 

A  splendid  variety  of  this  elegant  tribe:  the  flowers  are  not 
very  double,  but  are  well  formed  and  beautifully  shaded,  striped, 
and  spotted  with  light  and  dark  red;  it  is   quite   different  from 
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the  double  striped,  or  Chandler?":  the  foliage  is  small.  We  do 
not  learn  where  it  originated,  but  we  believe  that  the  original 
plant  was  imported  from  China.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  has 
flowered  it,  and  plants  have  been  imported  to  this  country  from 
France.  It  will  be  a  fine  addition  to  our  gardens.  [Hort.  Jour., 
June.) 

Mr.  Press,  the  celebrated  raiser  of  the  three  splendid  varie- 
ties of  the  camellia,  viz.  Invincible,  Eclipse,  and  Rosa  mundi, 
has  produced  another  of  great  merit,  from  the  seed  of  the  double 
striped;  it  is  very  double,  thick  petalled,  excellent  form,  and  a 
stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  petal. 

'Rosdcece. 

POTENTl'LLA 

glandiilosa  var.  incisa  Lindl.  Cut-harei  glandii'ar  Potentilla.  A  fiardy  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant ;  gniwing  two  feet  high  ;  with  ye  low  flowers  ;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native 
of  Calinmia.     Bot.  Reg.,  1973. 

Of  no  interest  whatever  to  the  floriculturist,  being  a  w^eedy 
plant,  like  its  parent  and  many  others  of  the  species,  with  insig- 
nificant blossoms.  To  botanists,  however,  it  is  interesting,  as  it 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  species  vary  permanently  in  their 
wild  state.  "That  the  plant  is  a  mere  variety  of  glandulosa" 
Dr.  Lindley  does  not  doubt;  "  yet  the  wild  specimens  have  the 
petals  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  stem  weaker  and  less  glandular, 
and  the  leaflets  not  only  deeply  cut,  as  well  as  serrated,  but 
strikingly  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  pointed  at  the  end,  instead  of 
having  a  roundish  oblong  figure."  Flowered  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  last  season.  {Bot.  Reg.., 
June.) 

FabdcecB  or  LeguminoscB. 

PSORA'LEA 

orbicularis  Lindl.  'Ro\mc\-lenvi'd  Psoralea.  A  hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant ;  growing 
about  a  foot  high  ;  with  purplish-red  blossoms  ;  appearing  in  June  and  July  ;  a  native  of 
California  ;  increased  by  seeds  and  division  of  the  root.     Bot.  Eeg.,  l'J71. 

A  pretty  plant,  with  capitate,  conical  heads,  of  purplish-red 
flowers,  W'hich  appear  upon  stalks  about  a  foot  long;  the  plant 
has  a  creeping  habit.  It  is  a  pretty  and  desirable  species,  and, 
if  hardy  in  our  climate,  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  our 
collections.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  from  whence  the  seeds 
were  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

SPA'RTIUM  (Spnrilo?;,  cordage;  its  use  in  early  ages.) 
acutifuluim  /.i:iill.  Sharp-/fa!'frf  Spanish  Broom.    A  hardy  (.')  shrub;  grnwins!  si.t  or  eisht 
feet  high  ;  with  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  July  (.') ;  a  native  of  Turkey;  increased 
from  seeds.     Bot.  Reg.,  ] 974. 

Very  similar  to  the  Spanish  broom,  of  which  it  may  possibly 
be  a  variety,  although  it  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  graceful,  and  all  the  branches  are  terminated 
with  numerous  yellow  flowers  of  good  size,  which  are  slightly 
fragrant.  If  it  should  be  introduced  to  our  gardens,  and  prove 
hardy  in   our  climate,  it  will  be   a  valuable  shrub.      The  seeds 
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were  received  from   Turkey,  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
whose  garden  it  flowered.      {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

BegonikceBi. 

BEGO'NM 
odorata    Sweet-scented  Besonia..    A  stove  plant ;  giowing  about  two  feet  high;  with  wlnte 
fl.nvers  ;  appt-arinj:  in  April  and   Maj'  ;   incieased   by   cuttings  ;  cultivated  in  light  rich 
soil  ;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  123. 

A  pretty  plant,  with  numerous  clusters  of  small  white,  fra- 
grant blossoms:  the  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high.  It  is  a 
new  species,  and  the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  ta- 
ken was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom.  Its  native 
country  is  supposed  to  be  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  freely  in 
very  light  rich  soil.  Its  fragrance  renders  it  a  desirable  species. 
[Pax.  Mag.  Bat.,  July.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Moxopetalous,  Plants. 
T^ricdceoe. 

iJHODODEN'DRON 
var.  Seymnuri  Lin/ll.    A  hardy  shrub;  growing  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  with  pale  yellow 
flowers ;  appearing  in  April ;  a  hybrid  plant ;  increased  by  inarching  and  grafting.    Bot. 
Reg.,  1975. 

A  pretty  hybrid,  obtained,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Her- 
bert, from  the  seed  of  /Rhododendron  iJhodora  (iihodora  cana- 
densis,) impregnated  with  R.  k\teum  (Azalea  pontica.)  Mr. 
Herbert  states  that  "  its  leaves  are  produced  early  in  the  spring, 
and  last  year  they  were  much  damaged  by  a  severe  frost  in 
April."  It  pushed  afresh,  afterwards,  vigorously,  and  formed 
two  flower  buds.  On  the  approach  of  spring,  to  avoid  any 
danger  of  damage,  the  plant  was  potted  and  placed  in  the  green- 
house. The  leaves  pushed  before  the  buds  began  to  move,  and 
completely  clothed  the  plant  before  their  expansion,  contrary  to 
the  habit  of  jRhodora.  The  number  of  stamens  is  irregular. 
Mr.  Herbert  states  that  he  has  had  a  genuine  umbel  of  R.  lu- 
teum  (Azalea  pontica,)  of  which  two  flowers  had  seven,  and 
two,  six,  stamens,  showing  clearly  that  the  deficiency  of  the  five 
stamens  of  inferior  power  in  the  azaleas  is  not  a  generic  distinc- 
tion, but  an  imperfection.  The  plant  does  not  possess  any  great 
beauty,  but  is  interesting  from  the  relation  of  the  two  parents, 
which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  belonging  to  distinct 
genera.  The  flowers  are  small,  in  a  rather  dense  umbel,  and  of 
a  very  pale  yellow  tint.  Mr.  Herbert  has  other  plants  raised 
from  the  same  parents.      (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

arliureum  var.  cinnamomeum  Lindl.  C\nnamor\-cnlorcil  tree  Rhododendron.  A  green-house 
evergreen  shrub;  grovving  ten  or  fifteen  leet  high;  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in 
April ;  a  native  of  the  Kast  Indies.    Bot.  Reg.,  19^-2. 

Another  truly  magnificent  and  charming  variety  of  the  R.  ar- 
boreum,  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  variety  album, 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1684,  and  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, 3290.      "  But  it  appears   to   difler,  in  having  the   clusters 
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more  compact,  the  purple  spots  on  the  corolla  larger,  darker,  and 
more  numerous,  the  white  less  clear,  and  the  leaves  covered  on 
the  under  side  with  a  clear,  bright,  cinnamon  colored  fur."  The 
white  variety  referred  to  has  never  been  noticed  in  our  Maga- 
zine, but  it  may  be  described  as  very  similar  to  its  parent,  the 
R.  arboreum,  except  in  the  color  of  the  blossoms,  and  a  less 
compact  cluster.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  gorgeous  fam- 
ily, and  though  yet  quite  rare,  wnll  undoubtedly  soon  become 
generally  cultivated.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Dr.  Wallich,  through  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
in  1822;  but  none  of  the  plants  then  raised  appear  to  have  flow- 
ered before  the  one  from  which  the  specimen  was  cut  from 
which  the  present  drawing  was  taken.  This  opened  in  the  nur- 
sery of  the  Messrs.  Rollisons  of  Tooting,  in  April  last. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  the  R.  campanulatum, 
which  Dr.  Wallich  intended  by  the  name  of  it.  cinnamomeum, 
and  that  the  former  name  was  given  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Don,  to  the  same  plant  as  the  latter.  But  Dr.  Wal- 
lich does  not  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion,  as  the  subject  was  no- 
ticed in  the  number  760  of  his  Indian  Herbarium^  while  the  R. 
campanulatum  is  included  in  the  same  collection  as  number  756. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  August.) 

The  varieties  of  this  admired  tribe  of  plants  have  been  greatly 
increased  within  a  few  years  by  the  production  of  numerous 
seedlings,  both  with  the  English  and  Continental  amateur  and 
nursery  gardeners.  Hybrids  have  been  obtained  between  the 
R.  arboreum  and  our  native  species,  the  R.  catawbiense,  of  great 
elegance:  the  great  desideratum  yet,  is,  to  procure  hardy  plants 
possessing  the  splendor  of  the  Indian  species  and  varieties  ;  this 
wnll,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  ultimately  done:  Mr.  Brown,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Aylesbury,  has  raised  a  beautiful  variety  between 
the  arboreum  and  maximum,  which  is  quite  hardy  in  England. 
A  variety  or  species  called  R  multimaculatum,  has  flowered, 
the  past  spring,  in  the  nursery  of  the  Blessrs.  Young  of  Epsom, 
which  they  received  from  the  Continent;  it  has  a  white  ground, 
with  brown  spots,  and  is  said  to  be  fine.  M.  Soularge  Bodin  of 
Fromont,  near  Paris,  has  a  large  catalogue  of  varieties  raised  in 
his  extensive  nursery,  and  many  of  which  have  been  imported 
into  our  gardens. 

We  remarked,  in  our  notice  of  the  nursery  of  Thomas  Lan- 
dreth,  (p.  212.)  that  our  cultivators  do  not  understand  the  man- 
agement of  the  R.  arboreum,  as  it  is  rare  to  see  specimens  in  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  state.  We  are  now  more  assured  that  we 
were  right  in  our  supposition,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
remarks,  which  we  quote  from  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  (or 
July,  where  he  states  that  a  plant  was  then  in  bloom  at  Chatsworth, 
with  upwards  of  two  hundred!   bunches  upon   it.     Mr.  Paxton 
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states  that  it  is  "but  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  any  thing  like  the 
perfection  of  the  present  object.  Most  cultivators  under-pot  it, 
which  is  a  mistaken  notion;  indeed,  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  plant,  which  attains  the  size  of  an  ordinary  forest  tree, 
should  require  plenty  of  pot  room  before  flowers  can  be  pro- 
duced of  a  natural  and  luxuriant  size. 

"  The  soil  should  be  varied,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  Seedling  plants  grow  best  if  potted  in  very  sandy  peat; 
as  the  plant  progresses  a  little  loam  should  from  time  to  time  be 
added,  until  the  plant  is  five  or  six  feet  high;  more  loam  should 
be  used  at  each  shifting;  when  the  plant  attains  a  large  size, 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat  may  be  used.  By  strict  attention 
to  the  above  directions,  and  supplying  the  plant  plentifully  with 
water  during  the  growing  season,  fine  healthy  blooming  plants 
will  be  the  result." 

These  remarks  are  perfectly  just;  it  has  been  a  too  prevalent 
idea  to  grow  all  the  s|3ecies  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  throw  them  into  bloom;  true,  they  will  flower,  but  in  no 
comparison  to  their  native  splendor,  where  the  roots  are  left  to 
gather  nourishment,  by  extending  themselves  to  a  great  distance. 
Peat,  too,  has  been  almost  exclusively  used  by  our  cultivators; 
and  this  we  believe  to  have  been  the  greatest  cause  of  the  poor 
appearance  of  the  plants.  They  need  a  stronger  soil  when  they 
have  acquired  size,  as  peat,  or  peat  soil,  soon  becomes  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  plants  live  upon  the  water  alone  which  is  given  them. 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  this  splendid  tribe 
to  Mr.  Paxton's  observations. 

Epacriddcece. 

EPA'CRIS 

variabilis  Variable  Epacris.  A  green-house  plant;  gn  wing  three  or  four  feet  high;  with 
pink  flowers  ;  appearing  in  February  and  March  ;  a  uative  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Pax. 
Alag.  Btit.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  125. 

A  very  delicate  and  beautiful  species,  somewhat  resembling 
the  E.  impressa;  the  flowers  are,  however,  of  a  paler  color,  and 
disposed  in  longer  racemes.  During  their  bloom  they  change 
their  color,  turning  from  a  fine  deep  pink  to  a  pale  blush.  It  is 
cultivated  like  the  E.  grandiflora,  and,  like  that  species,  is  de- 
serving a  place  in  every  choice  collection  of  plants.  (Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  July.) 

Schrophularidceoe. 

JIfI'MULUS. 

A  new  variety  of  mimulus  has  been  raised  from  seed  by 
Messrs.  Low  of  Clapton;  it  is  a  hybrid  between  the  M.  cardinulis 
and  M.  luteus  var.  variegatus;  the  plant  possesses  all  the  habit 
of  M.  cardinalis,  while  the  flowers  are  like  those  of  M.  luteus 
var.  variegatus,  only  of  a  deeper  color.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
the  introduction  of  the   cardinalis  will  bring  about  a  complete 
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revolution  in  the  varieties.  By  hybridization  between  it  and  the 
dwarf  and  yellow  species  and  varieties,  its  vigorous  and  robust 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  corolla  of  the  JVI. 
cardinalis,  will  be  imparted  to  the  progeny.  It  is  certainly,  in 
our  opinion,  the  finest  species  of  the  genus.  All  the  lately  in- 
troduced species  and  varieties  are  deserving  of  general  cultiva- 
tion: they  are  valuable  for  the  green-house  or  parlor,  flowering 
excellently  and  abundantly  for  a  long  time. 

Antirrhinum  caryophylloldes. — A  new  species  under  this  name 
has  been  flowering  at  JNIr.  Knight's,  of  the  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, which  is  stated,  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  to  be 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  species,  without  exception,  yet 
known  in  England;  when  in  flower  it  possesses  all  the  beauty  of 
a  fine  carnation,  from  whence  its  specific  name.  It  flowers  well 
in  the  green-house  or  in  the  open  border. 

Yerbena  Drummond'i  is  said  to  be  a  fine  companion  to  the 
chamaedrifolia;  it  has  pink  blossoms,  deliciously  fragrant,  and  the 
contrast  between  two  beds,  one  of  each,  is  extremely  elegant. 

Orchiddcece. 

PLEUROTnA'LLIS 

sauroctphrila  f.odd.  Bnt.  Cnb.  hlznrA-hcailrrJ  Pleurotliatlis.  A  stove  epiphyte;  sniwing 
;<biiul  a  foot  liigli  ;  with  green  and  brown  fi..wers;  ajipearing  in  t^epieniber.  Bot.  Keg., 
1968. 

A  species  possessing  no  great  claims  upon  the  lover  of  epi- 
phytes. The  flowers  are  small,  the  sepals  of  a  dull  green,  and 
the  petals  and  labellum  tinged  with  brown;  they  appear  on  short 
spikes,  each  plant  producing  from  five  to  eight.  It  has  been  a 
scarce  species  around  London  ever  since  it  was  introduced. 
The  specimens  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken  were  re- 
ceived, together  with  the  description,  from  Wrii.  B.  Booth, 
gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  of  Carclew.  [Bot.  Reg., 
July.) 

BOLBOPHY'LLUIM 

sallat6riiim  Lind!.  Dancine  Eolbophylluni.  A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growins  a  few  inches  hich  ; 
with  red  .ind  brown  flowers;  ajipearing  in  December;  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  lint. 
Ref.'.,  1970. 

This  is  the  species  mentioned  in  the  Register,  t.  1942,  and 
noticed,  at  page  232,  as  being  the  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  very  similar  to  the  B.  barbigerum.  Like 
that  it  is  extremely  curious  and  splendid,  although  it  is  a  smaller 
growing  species.  The  flowers  appear  on  pendulous  racemes, 
not  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  are  formed  very  similar  to 
the  B.  barbigerum:  the  lip  possesses  the  same  power  of  being 
set  in  motion  by  the  least  breath  of  air.  It  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  this  tribe.  It  flowered  with  the  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
in  December  last.  (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 
ei:lothta 

inacrostachya  I.hid!.  'Lons;-spike(l  Eulophia.  A  stove  epiphyte  ;  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high  ;  with  ye!h)w  and  green  flowers ;  appearing  from  Septenibtr  lo  January  ;  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon.     Kot.  Reg.,  1U72. 
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"A  handsome  species  of  this  extensive  genus,"  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  from  whence  it  was  sent,  some  years  ago,  to  the  Lon- 
don Horticukural  Society.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  easiest 
cukivated  plants  among  the  Orchidaceae,  producing  "its  graceful 
racemes  [spikes]  of  green  and  yellow  flowers  abundantly  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  year.  They  go  on  growing  and 
producing  fresh  flowers  till  Christmas."  The  habit  of  this  spe- 
cies is  much  more  beautiful  than  many  of  the  orchideous  plants, 
the  spikes  of  flowers  being  very  erect.  It  is  deserving  of  intro- 
duction to  our  gardens.      (Bat.  Reg.,  July.) 

Cattleyn  labiata. — -This  most  lovely  species,  which  is  noticed 
in  our  II,  p.  344,  is  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany 
for  July.  We  there  learn  that  it  "  thrives  in  an  atmosphere 
less  moist  than  is  usually  given  to  the  other  branches  of  this 
family;  it  succeeds  well  at  Chatsworth,  treated  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  70°  to  75°  Fahrenheit,  carefully  watered  at  the 
roots,  and  now  and  then  moderately  sprinkled  over  the  top  with 
water.  It  should  be  grown  in  coarse  peat,  mixed  with  a  good 
proportion  of  broken  pots,  so  that  the  water  may  pass  off  freely. 
It  is  multiplied  by  separation  of  the  roots;  a  portion  of  the  root, 
with  one  stem  attached,  (if  two,  much  the  better,)  seldom  fails 
of  pushing  a  bud,  which,  if  well  managed,  soon  becomes  estab- 
lished and  secure." 
hilidcece. 

Tulips. — A  splendid  new  seedling  tulip  has  been  raised  and 
broke  into  color  by  J.  Goldham,  Esq.,  which  he  has  named 
Gem.  It  is  a  rose,  with  a  pure  white  ground,  superbly  feathered 
with  rose  up  the  centre  of  each  petal.  It  is  figured  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Journal  for  July,  and  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  see- 
ing a  finer  one.     The  price  of  the  bulb  is  not  mentioned. 

The  Birmingham  Grand  Tulip  Show  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  June  last.  Among  some  of  the  flowers  which  gained  prizes 
in  the  different  classes,  we  notice  the  names  of  several  which 
were  flowered  in  excellent  perfection  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Rox- 
bury,  and  which  were  among  many  other  fine  ones  in  his  bed, 
exhibited  in  June. 

The  splendid  collection  of  tulips  belonging  to  the  late  Wm. 
Strong,  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  this  gorgeous 
flower,  is  offered  for  sale,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  kinds  published; 
it  embraces  all  his  fine  seedlings,  some  of  which  surpass  any  that 
have  ever  been  produced.  To  show  our  readers  the  high  price 
at  which  several  of  the  kinds  are  valued,  we  append  the  follow- 
ing list  of  names,  with  the  prices  attached.  They  were  all 
broke  by  Mr.  Strong: — 


Queen £20 

Eliza  (new)     ....  15 

Delia 10 

Ada  (new)       ....  5 


Sir  Roliert  Peel  (new)  £5 

Lady  Peel 5 

Surpass  Pompe  Funebrc  5 

Kinff 4 
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An  immense  number  of  Mr.  Strong's  are  valued  from  £1  to 
£S.  The  following,  raised  by  other  growers,  are  offered  for 
sale  at  the  annexed  prices: — 


Queen  Adelaide  (Groom's)  £10 
Queen  (Rutley's)     ...       10 

Thalia 10 

Louis  XVI  (Brown's)  .     .         8 


Louis  XVI  (Austin's)     .     .  £5 

Lord  Collin;fwood      ...  5 

Ponipe  Funebre     ....  5 

Rose  Lac,  true,     ....  5 


The  collection  of  about  260  roots,  one  of  each,  as  priced  in 
the  published  list,  amounts  to  upwards  of  £300,  (about  $1300.) 
A  tolerable  sum  to  gratify  the  tulip  fancy — not,  however,  by 
any  means,  out  of  the  power  of  many  gentlemen  to  purchase. 
There  is  not,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  florist's  flowers,  one 
which  makes  such  an  all-surpassing  display  as  the  tulip.  We 
hope  some  of  our  liberal  patrons  of  gardening  will  avail  them- 
selves of  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  purchase:  so  rare  a  chance 
will  not  probably  occur  for  a  long  time. 


Art.  V.     Calls  at  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Lynn. — We  have  recently  made  a  visit  to  this  village,  which  contains 
many  very  pretty  gardens.  Perhaps,  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
few  villages,  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  metropolis,  can 
claim  the  same  amount  of  taste,  which  appears  to  be  very  generally 
ditfused  among  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  plain  cottage  and  the  ele- 
gant mansion  are  alike  ornamented  with  parterres  of  flowers,  and  to 
each  are  appended,  in  many  instances,  a  small  garden  containing  some 
good  fruits,  and  a  supply  of  all  the  most  valuable  vegetables.  The 
taste  for  flowers,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  been  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  have  not  only  set  good  examples, 
but  have,  with  great  and  praiseworthy  liberality,  distributed  the  more 
beautiful  productions  of  Flora  to  those,  who,  though  not  by  any  means 
unable  to  purchase  them,  have,  as  in  too  many  instances  throughout 
the  country,  shrunk  from  possessing  such,  under  an  erroneous  and 
prevalent  idea  that  it  is  a  las'ish  expense,  without  any  adequate  return — 
forijetting  that  the  pleasure,  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  floriculture,  as 
a  part  of  gardening,  is  of  the  most  noble  and  innocent  nature,  and  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  which,  wealth  cannot  be  more  generously  employed. 

The  late,  and,  as  yet,  depressed  state  of  aflfairs  in  this  country,  has 
been  severely  felt  by  the  citizens  of  this  village.  Altogether  a  manu- 
facturing population,  the  general  prostration  of  business  throughout 
the  country  has  diminished  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  great 
degree :  their  means  have  therefore  been  suddenly  cut  off,  and  less  at- 
tention to  gardening  has  been  given,  the  past  season,  than  usual;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  loss  of  business  had  not  been  experienced, 
the  advancement  would  have  been  very  great,  and  would  have  placed 
this  village  high  in  the  scale  of  horticulture.  But  we  look  to  a  resusci- 
tation of  commercial  afftiirs,  and  with  it  a  more  zealous  endeavor  to 
ornament  our  gai'dens  and  pleasure  grounds,  to  make  additions  to  the 
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fruit  ffardens,  to  enter  into  the  cultivation  of  all  excellent  vecfetahlcs, 
to  the  forming  of  new  orchards,  and  to  generally  etiil)ellish  the  dwellings 
of  the  citizens,  of  whatever  class. 

Garden  of  O.  Johnso7i,  Esq. — Jlug.  5th.  We  mention  this  fine  place 
first,  not  because  it  is  the  oldest,  but  that  it  stands  now,  not  only  at  the 
head  of  others  in  the  village,  but,  as  respects  its  high  keeping,  at  the 
head  of  all  the  amateur  gardens  we  ev^er  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  excessively  fond  of  flowers,  and  has  been  at  great  expense 
to  procure  fine  plants  of  such  kinds  as  will  atford  hira  gratification  and 
delight  during  the  summer  season.  Residing  at  the  south  through  the 
winter  season,  a  green-house  or  stove  would  be  of  little  use,  and  would 
at  present  be  a  source  of  much  expense,  and  the  beauty  of  tlie  ))lants 
would  remain  unseen.  At  some  future  time,  we  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Johnson  will  have  such  an  agreeable  and  indispensable  appendage  to 
his  garden;  at  least  we  certainly  hope  he  will. 

The  whole  grounds  are  about  two  acres  in  extent,  situated  on  Fede- 
ral Street,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  half-way  house  between  Bos- 
ton and  Salem.  The  mausion  is  built  plain  and  neat,  in  the  style  usu- 
ally adopted,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  near  to  the 
street.  On  one  side  is  the  fruit  and  flower  garden,  and  on  the  other 
the  vegetable  garden,  which  communicate  together  behind  the  out- 
buildmgs.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  semi-circle  of  shrubs  and  plants, 
bordered  with  a  hedge  of  buckthorns,  kept  very  handsomely  trimmed. 
Two  large  gates,  at  each  end  of  the  semi-circle  of  shrubs,  &c.,  afford  a 
carriage  entrance  to  the  door.  There  is  also  another  entrance,  by  a 
straight  walk,  from  the  street,  leading  directly  thi'ough  the  semi-circle  of 
shrubs,  &c.  The  house  is  somewhat  elevated,  upon  a  double  banking, 
and  has  a  very  fine  appearance.  Upon  the  banking  we  noticed  several 
vases,  some  with  plants  growing  in  them,  and  others  for  mere  ornament 
alone.     They  added  much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  grounds. 

The  fruit  and  flower  garden  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
house,  and  part  of  it  is  laid  out  in  small  beds  with  box  edgings.  A 
walk,  with  a  trellis  for  grapes  each  side,  runs  across  the  garden,  sepa- 
rating the  flower  department  from  the  fruit  garden.  In  the  back 
part  of  the  fruit  garden,  with  a  small  space  of  green  in  the  rear,  stands 
the  grapery,  erected  about  three  years  since,  and  now  containing  a  crop 
of  grapes.  A  walk  runs  round  the  whole  garden,  and  against  the  west 
fence  are  planted  several  Isabella  and  Catawba  grape  vines,  which  are 
now  bearing  fine  crops.  The  flower  beds  are  filled  with  annuals,  roses, 
geraniums,  and  other  plants,  among  them  some  very  fine  things:  Fuch- 
sia coccinea  and  gracilis,  trained  to  stakes,  were  upwards  of  two  feet 
high,  well  branched,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  their  beautiful 
flowers; — they  are  lovely  plants  for  turning  out  doors  in  summer,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  (p.  298.)  i?6sa  macrophylla  was  blooming  exqui- 
sitely, planted  out  in  the  border;  the  plant  was  full  of  buds,  and  some 
were  expanded:  the  beauty,  however,  of  this  species,  like  the  moss  ro- 
ses, consists  in  its  buds,  which  are  covered  with  short,  densely  set,  soft 
spines;  it  is  a  curious  rose,  and  should  be  in  all  collections.  It  may  be 
well  to  remark  here,  that  it  does  not  flower  well  in  a  pot,  seeming  to 
require  a  vigorous  growth,  which  it  scarcely  makes  when  standing  in 
pots,  to  ensure  buds:  with  us  a  large  plant  in  a  pot  has  not  yet  blos- 
somed, while  the  plant  here  referred  to  was  young,  and  quite  small, 
last  spring,  but  by  planting  it  in  the  ground  it  has  made  very  strong 
shoots,  which  are  full  of  flower  buds.  We  here  saw  some  remarkable 
large  ice  plants,  measuring  in  diameter  about  five  feet,  which  had  a 
j)rctty  apijcarance  in  the  border.  Patches  of  Chryseis  crocea,  Ferbena 
chauiiedrifolia,  Heliotropiuni  peruvianum,  were  exceedingly  showy,  and 
the  latter,  with  an  abundance  of  mignonette,  gave  out  a  delicious  fra- 
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grance,  which  filled  the  garden.  The  heliotrope  grows  freely  in  the 
open  ground,  and  a  small  plant  turned  out  of  a  pot  into  the  boi'der,  in 
the  spring,  will  spread  over  a  large  spot  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  No  plant  can  be  more  valuable 
where  it  is  desirable  to  cut  bouquets. 

Mr.  Johnson's  collection  of  dahlias  is  excellent,  embracing  a  great 
variety,  and  among  them  many  of  the  finest  new  ones  of  this  year, 
such  as  Widnall's  Juliet,  Dodds's  Mary,  Brown's  Star,  Widuall's  Ex- 
empler  and  Enterprise,  Zarah,  Peerless  White,  &.c.  They  were  plant- 
ed against  the  trellis  we  have  before  mentioned  and  the  south  fence,  ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  newest  ones,  which  were  planted  in  the  flower 
border.  They  have  all  flowered  finely,  and  were,  at  this  time,  covered 
with  buds  and  blossoms. 

The  grapery  we  have  mentioned,  which  is  about  forty  feet  long  and 
ten  wide,  was  planted  with  vines  in  the  spring  of  1835;  the  plants  were 
then  only  one  year  old,  and  had  been  grown  in  pots;  they  were  turned 
into  the  border  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  had  made  strong  wood,  which  ripened  well. 
Last  year  the  vines  were  duly  pruned,  and  some  of  them  produced  a 
few  clusters  of  grapes.  The  present  season  the  crop  is  very  abundant — 
almost  too  much  so — but  the  grapes  are  coloring  well,  the  clusters  of 
fine  size,  (some  weighing  two  pounds,)  and  the  wood,  which  is  very 
strong  and  vigorous,  is  ripening  finely.  Considering  that  the  vines  have 
been  under  the  immediate  management  of  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  time  is 
divided  between  his  business  and  his  garden,  and  who  has  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  their  cultivation,  we  may  safely  say  that  they  equal  in 
appearance  the  crops  in  the  graperies  and  green-houses  of  the  first  gen- 
tlemen and  amateurs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  where,  too, 
the  vines  have  had  the  care  of  experienced  and  professional  gardeners. 
The  vines  were  entirely  free  from  insects  and  mildew,  and  had  that 
healthy  appearance,  the  true  indication  of  judicious  treatment.  How 
easily  might  every  gentleman,  who  has  the  means  to  erect  a  small  gra- 
pery, supply  his  table  with  this  delicious  fruit,  by  a  very  small  amount  of 
his  own  personal  care  and  labor!  and  how  pleasant  would  be  the  time 
employed!  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  raise  foreign  grapes  in  the  open 
air  in  the  climate  of  New  England;  and  if  fine  fruit  is  desired,  it  can 
be  produced  only  in  a  house  covered  with  glass.  Mr.  Johnson's  grapery 
has  no  flue,  but  it  is  his  intention  to  have  one  built  the  present  winter, 
so  as  to  have  the  grapes  ripe  in  August  hereafter. 

The  fruit  garden  was  well  filled  with  an  excellent  collection  of  the 
finest  pears,  plums,  &c.,  and  several  varieties  of  the  former  were  pro- 
ducing fruit,  on  small  trees;  we  noticed  the  Colmar,  Marie  Louise,  Na- 
poleon, Buffum,  and  Bartlett,  with  handsome  specimens;  the  trees  were 
from  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  whose  valuable  collection  we  have  else- 
where spoken  of  in  this  Magazine.  In  the  vegetable  de])artment  every 
thing  denoted  good  management,  and  among  the  products  we  observed 
a  fine  bed  of  carrots,  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  raising  for  his  cattle. 
Several  old  apple  trees,  which  were  part  of  an  orchard  when  he  pur- 
chased the  place,  and  which  then  produced  scarcely  any  fruit,  he  has  so 
renovated  that  they  were  now  almost  breaking  down  with  their  load  of 
fruit.  Such  management  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  It 
is  lamentable  to  see  the  neglect  into  which  many  orchards  have  been 
suffered  to  run,  from  the  depredations  of  insects  and  other  causes,  when 
a  little  labor,  annually,  would  have  kept  the  trees  in  a  healthy  and 
fruitful  condition.  The  time  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  scar- 
city of  this  excellent  fruit  will  open  the  eyes  of  our  farmers  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  planting  and  management  of  orchards  will  be  one  of  his 
most  important  duties. 

Garden  of  H.  A.  Breed,  Esq.,  Elm  Street. — Mr,  Breed  was  the  first 
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person,  we  believe,  in  this  village,  who  took  a  decided  interest  in  gar- 
dening. The  garden  contains  about  two  acres  of  land,  is  well  situated, 
and  the  soil  ai)pears  to  be  of  a  good  kind  for  the  general  purposes  of  an 
amateur.  It  lies  a  little  sloping  to  the  south,  sutiiciently  so  to  carry  off 
superfluous  water,  although  the  lower  part  of  the  ground,  where  the 
green-house  and  grapery  now  stand,  is,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
rather  Avet,  so  much  so  that  the  latter  has  been  flooded  \yith  water  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more:  the  green-house  is  also  subject  to  damp. 
Both,  we  understood  Mr.  Breed's'gardener  to  say,  would  be  removed, 
before  long,  to  the  highest  part  of  the  place,  near  to  the  new  mansion 
which  was" erected  last  season,  and  which,  as  respects  its  architectural 
proportion  and  general  beauty,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
style  we  ever  witnessed.  The  collection  of  green-house  plants  is  not 
very  large,  and  this  being  the  season  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
open  air,  we  saw  nothing  of  interest;  a  few  cacti  were  all  that  remained 
in  it.  The  green-house,  last  winter,  was  fitted  up  with  a  hot  water  ap- 
paratus, for  heating  it,  without  any  flue;  but  it  was  found  extremely 
diliicult  to  keep  up  the  heat  during  some  of  the  most  severe  nights,  al- 
though the  pipes,  which  are  of  the  usual  size,  (four  inches  in  diameter,) 
run  completely  round  the  house.  We  have  before  stated  our  opinion 
upon  this  point,  having  been  convinced  that,  in  this  country,  the  frost 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  a  green-house  by  hot  water  pipes  (on  the  level 
system)  alone,  unless  they  run  round  the  house  more  than  once.  By 
Perkins's  system  of  small  iron  tubes  it  may  be  done,  but  by  no  other. 
By  the  construction  of  a  flue,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  not  great,  a 
saving  is  made  in  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out:  by  conducting  the 
smoke,  &c.  immediately  from  the  furnace,  much  of  the  heat  is  carried 
off  with  it;  but  if  there  is  a  good  flue,  and  properly  constriicted,  the 
fire  will  burn  as  freely,  and  all  the  lipat  which  would  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances be  thrown  off,  is  carried  round  the  flue,  and,  consequently, 
into  the  house.  Gentlemen  erecting  green-houses,  and  consulting  Eng- 
lish works,  should  not  forget  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  differ- 
ence of  climate  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  garden  the  dahlias  were  the  most  showy  ornaments;  we  found 
the  sorts  far  less  rare  than  at  Mr.  Johnson's,  being  only  the  more  com- 
mon ones,  as  Dennissi,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  picta  formosissima,  &c. 
Numerous  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  natalensis  had  thrown  up  three  spikes 
each  of  its  fine  flowers.  Since  our  notice  of  this  species,  in  our  1,  p. 
30,  and  the  communication  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  it  has  be- 
come generally  cultivated;  its  ready  increase  has  placed  it  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Numerous  geraniums  and  roses, 
plunged  into  the  border,  were  producing  an  abundance  of  bloom. 

In  the  grapery  both  vines  and  fruit  have  mildewed  some;  but  this  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  unavoidable;  the  situation,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  is  very  low  and  damp:  a  few  peach  trees  on  the  back  trellis 
were  producing  a  little  fruit. 

We  noticed  here  a  small  patch  of  ground,  which  had  produced  a  fine 
lot  of  the  autumnal  marrow  squash,  many  of  which  had  attained  their 
full  size,  and  were  fit  for  cutting;  it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, possessing  the  qualities  of  earliness,  fine  flesh  and  good  flavor, 
abundant  bearing,  and  late  keeping;  its  size  varies,  the  smallest  gene- 
rally weighing  four  pounds  and  the  largest  ten  or  twelve;  it  is  deserving 
of  extensive  growth,  both  by  the  market  gardener,  for  the  supply  of  the 
market,  and  by  all  persons  who  are  fond  of  this  vegetable. 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  tolerable  good  taste,  with  gravely  walks 
and  box  edgings;  there  are  anuml)er  of  trellises  bordering  some  of  them, 
evidently  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes;  but  they  wore  mostly 
covered  with  dahlias,  which  were  trained  to  them.  On  a  fence  facing 
the  east  were  several  Isabella  vines,  bearing  good  crops.     The  garden. 
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as  regards  its  keeping,  will  compare  with  most  others  in  general,  but 
by  no  means  with  that  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

J\I)\  Houghtoji's  garden. — This  garden  is  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Mr.  Johnson's  and  Mr.  Breed's,  being  at  the  north  part  of 
the  village,  a  part  known  as  Wood  End.  The  garden  contains,  we 
should  think,  nearly  two  acres,  which  is  well  situated,  and  falls  with  a 
gentle  slope,  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  superfluous  moisture,  and  at  the 
same  tiitie  not  so  as  to  wash  away  the  soil  in  heavy  rains.  It  contains  a 
small  grapery  and  green-house,  and  a  pit  for  propagating  plants. 

Mr.  Houghton  is  an  amateur  and  a  great  lover  of  plants,  and  has 
been  at  much  expense  to  procure  fine  flowers.  Having  but  little  time 
at  his  commnnd,  his  business  occupying  nearly  his  whole  attention,  he 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  gardening  way;  his  whole  garden, 
graperies  and  all,  is  managed  by  his  own  hand,  and  in  an  excellent 
manner.  We  found  a  tolerable  crop  of  grapes  in  the  green-house, 
about  ripe,  and  a  very  good  crop  in  the  grapery  just  beginning  to  color; 
the  vines  were  planted  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Johnson's,  in  the  spring 
of  1835,  and  have  made  a  vigorous  growth.  They  were  turned  out  of 
pots,  which  is  altogether  the  best  system  of  raising  vines  for  graperies 
or  forcing-houses.  On  a  back  trellis  the  peach  trees  were  trained  excel- 
lently, and  the  wood  laid  in  with  the  precision  of  an  old  practitioner; 
we  also  noticed  some  fruit  upon  them,  although  the  trees  are  yet  young. 
In  the  pit  were  numerous  geraniums,  and  other  cuttings  of  many  differ- 
ent species  of  green-house  plants,  striking  root.  This  pit  is  built  with 
a  double  roof,  the  back  and  half  of  the  front  of  which  is  blank,  the  re- 
mainder glass  ;  under  the  blank  part  is  a  potting  bench,  built  so  as  to  con- 
tain the  different  soils,  manures,  8cc.  beneath.  A  pit  is  built  with  boards, 
underneath  the  lights,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground;  be- 
neath horse  dung  is  applied,  which  gives  a  fine  heat  to  the  soil  or  sand 
in  which  the  pots  of  cuttings  are  plunged.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  our  pit  for  growing  cucumbers,  described  and  figured  in 
our  vol.  I,  p.  403:  by  means  of  a  door  the  dung  can  be  introduced  at 
any  time,  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil  kept  at  any  required  point. 
For  a  cheap  propagating  place  it  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 

In  the  garden  the  finest  plants  which  we  noticed  were  a  large  speci- 
men of  Peebnia  Moiitan  joapaveracea,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  p. 
Banksife;  the  former  flowered  magnificently  the  past  spring.  All  these 
stand  out  without  any  protection.  The  dahlias  were  flowering  finely, 
as  indeed  thej^  have  almost  every  where  this  season;  rain,  however,  is 
much  needed  here :  the  kinds  were  principally  the  more  common  ones. 
Mr.  Houghton  is  a  great  grower  of  gooseberries,  and  has  produced 
some  fine  ones;  but  we  saw  that  his  plants,  in  common  with  all  others, 
had  suffered  greatly  by  the  caterpillar,  some  of  the  bushes  having  been 
completely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  Mr.  Houghton  has  raised  some 
most  excellent  specimens  of  this  fruit. 

The  Garden  of  Mr.  Andrews  Breed  is  situated  near  Mr.  Johnson's, 
and  has  been  principally  laid  out  this  year.  We  had  not  time  to  call 
on  Mr.  Breed,  but,  in  passing  the  garden,  we  noticed  that  it  possessed 
some  natural  beauties,  among  others  a  small  stream  of  water  running 
through  the  highest  part  of  it,  sufficiently  so  to  supply  a  small  fountain 
in  the  lower  part,  if  Mr.  Breed  should  conclude  to  erect  one.  The 
garden  is  very  pleasantly  located,  and  what  has  been  done  is  in  good 
taste.     Another  3^earwe  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  him. 
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Art.  I.  Boston  Journal  of  JS\itural  History^  Sf'C.  Parti.  J^o. 
IV.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  An  Address  delivered  before  the 
Boston  JS'atural  History  Society,  June  7,  1837.  By  Hubbard 
Winslow.  Publisbed  by  the  Society.  Boston  :  Weeks, 
Jordan  &  Co.      1837. 

We  have  just  perused  with  much  satisfaction  the  fourth  and 
concluding  number  of  the  first  volume  published  by  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  this  city.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the 
splendid  collection  which  graces  its  halls,  and  with  the  spirit 
which  develops  itself  among  its  members  in  the  various  branch- 
es of  the  study  of  nature,  this  number  will  be  of  much  interest. 
The  generosity  displayed,  in  opening  its  cabinets  to  the  public, 
on  appropriate  seasons,  exhibits  also  a  laudable  zeal  for  a  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  and  the  creation  of  a  taste  among  the  com- 
munity. We  know  not  why  the  halls  of  science,  where  may  be 
found  the  prototypes  and  originals  of  all  that  is  grand  in  art, 
should  not  be  the  resort  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened,  as 
other  places  of  public  attention.  The  natural  world  has  been 
too  much  neglected,  and  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  econo- 
my overlooked.  Amid  the  din  and  ceaseless  bustle  of  social 
life,  it  is  refreshing  to  the  senses,  as  well  as  instructive  to  the 
heart  and  mind,  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment  into  these  quiet  nooks 
of  other  pursuits,  and  snatch  a  fresh  breath  from  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  nature.  These  moments  of  relaxation  are  neces- 
sary to  our  well  being;  and  oftentimes  the  study  of  a  shell,  or 
the  minute  investigation  of  a  moss,  the  analysis  of  organic  mat- 
ter, will  save  from  dissipation  and  attendant  ruin,  many  an  indi- 
vidual, whose  idle  time  would  have  been  otherwise  wasted  and 
misspent.  When,  therefore,  we  see  the  spirit  of  enterprise  for 
such  institutions  spreading  throughout  our  cities  and  towns, 
whenever  we  bear  of  a  new  Society  of  Natural  History,  in  its 
every  branch,  we  hail  with  inexpressible  delight  the  prospect  of 
the  diffusion  of  correct  and  sound  principles  towards  a  full  and 
more  perfect  system  of  improvement  and  instruction.  We  be- 
lieve, that  for  the  young,  no  sounder  nor  more  judicious  prepa- 
ration for  the  reception  of  moral  and  intellectual  truths  could  be 
conceived  nor  followed,  than  the  imbibing  of  a  correct  taste  for 
such  studies;  and  we  speak  from  experience  when  we  say,  that 
to  the  old  and  advanced  in  life,  no  studies  are  so  fascinating  and 
improving,  so  admirably  calculated  to  afford  satisfaction,  to  fill 
up  the  blank  of  existence,  naturally  attendant  on  that  period 
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when  the  mind  and  physical  structure  are  rendered  inapt  for  the 
more  engrossing  business  of  the  world.  We  have  marked  with 
pleasure  the  enthusiasm  enkindled  in  the  retired  man  of  business, 
and  observed  the  energy  imparted  to  the  careless,  inattentive 
youth.  A  simple  flower  may  impart  volumes  from  which  to 
learn,  and  the  meanest  insect  a  code  of  moral  duty. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  present  number  is  occupied 
with  the  valuable  researches  of  the  late  and  lamented  Say  on 
the  Hymenoptera  of  JNorth  America,  including  observations  on 
some  species  already  described,  and  the  discovery  of  several 
new  species;  being  a  continuation  of  a  former  paper. 

The  Icthyology  of  the  State  (Massachusetts,)  seems  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  towards  a  more  perfect  elucidation,  from  the  judicious 
studies  of  Dr.  Storer.  We  are  introduced  to  a  new  and  pretty 
species  of  those  little  and  lively  fishes  so  well  known  to  every 
school-boy,  in  the  pools  and  ditches  of  our  salt  marshes.  Four 
species  of  Hydrargyra  have  been  already.described  by  Le  Sueur; 
to  these  is  added  the  present.  Besides  this,  four  other  genera 
have  been  ascertained  as  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  Professor  Hitchcock's  catalogue  appended  to 
his  report  on  geology. 

Next,  a  long  and  minute  paper  on  some  peculiarities  in  the 
economy  of  the  cov/  black-bird,  which,  like  the  cuckoo  of  Eu- 
rope, deposits  its  egg  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  pointing  out  with 
great  freedom  certain  errors  and  hasty  conclusions  of  Mr.  Ord, 
in  a  late  paper  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  on  the  same  subject. 

"  '  Of  all  the  known  birds  that  are  indigenous  to  North  America,' 
says  Mr.  Ord,  in  a  communication  to  Loudon's  Magazine  for  February, 
1836,  'perhaps  there  is  not  one  whose  habits  are  so  interesting  as  those 
of  the  cow-bunting,  cow-bird,  cow -pen  biid  or  cow  black-bird,  (the 
Fringilla pecoris  of  Latham;)  and  yet  there  is  hardly  one  whose  histo- 
ry has  been  involved  in  greater  obscurity.'  These  observations  are 
just;  and  to  the  latter  clause  he  might  have  added,  that  among  Ameri- 
can birds,  there  is  hardly  a  single  species  whose  habits  are  less  gene- 
rally known,  except  indeed  by  professed  ornithologists,  than  those  of 
this  interesting  bird.  Its  very  existence  among  us  is  unknown  to  most; 
or  if  any  are  aware  that  we  have  a  bird  that  iniposes  upon  its  neigh- 
bors the  task  of  rearing  its  young,  it  is  but  too  often  confounded  with  the 
European  cuckoo.  But  the  fact  is,  our  cuckoos,  thus  unjustly  involved 
in  the  obloqu}^  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the  European  species,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  Wilson,  'build  their  own  nest,  hatch  their  own 
eggs,  and  rear  their  ow'n  young;  and  in  conjugal  and  parental  affection 
are  nowise  behind  any  of  their  neighbors  of  the  grove.'  " 

This  subject  is  so  well  known  to  our  field  naturalists  as  to 
render  it  improper  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  in  this 
place.  One  peculiarity,  ho^vever,  we  cannot  omit,  having  our- 
selves observed  a  nearly  parallel  case. 

"  There  is  one  circumstance,  connected  with  the  history  of  this  bird, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known.  It  has  been  mentioned, 
that  when  a  cow  black-bird's  egg  is  deposited  in  a  nest  newly  finished, 
and  before  the  owner  has  begun  to  lay,  the  bird  will  frequently  enclose 
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the  egg  in  fresh  materials,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  ever  hatchinjr.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  known  that  the  bird  will  sometimes,  in  order  to 
eet  rid  of  the  intruder,  bury,  with  the  cow-troopial's,  her  own  egns. 
That  such  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  following  will  show.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1833,  I  found,  in  the  botanical  garden  in  Cambridge,  a  nest  of 
the  summer  yellow-bird,  which  a  brood  had  evidently  but  just  left.  Its 
peculiarly  elongated  shape  attracted  my  notice.  Upon  examining  it  I 
found  that  the  bird  had  apparently  first  constructed  a  nest  of  the  usual 
shape,  and  had  deposited  in  it  three  of  her  own  eggs.  At  this  period  a 
cow  black-bird  had  added  another.  Not  wishing,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
waste  her  time  by  rearing  a  stranger,  to  the  probable  destruction  of  her 
own  offspring,  and  yet  unwilling  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  constructing  a 
nest  entirely  anew,  she  merely  built  an  additional  story  to  it — thus  ef- 
fectually destroying  the  egg  of  the  intruder,  but  with  it,  her  own.  In 
this  upper  story  she  had  evidently  succeeded  in  raising  her  second 
brood  in  safety.  In  the  centre  of  this  nest  I  found  these  four  eggs  thus 
singularly  incarcerated." 

Still  more  on  birds,  and  we  are  informed,  in  Art.  20,  (nor  need 
we  be  surprised,  for  we  consider  the  natm-al  history  of  the  State 
scarcely  investigated,)  that  forty-five  birds  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  catalogue  have  been  enumerated  as  indigenous,  since  it 
was  published.  We  beg  leave  to  correct  a  slight  error,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Thalassidroma  Leachii;  the  specimen  in  question 
being  procured  at  Ipswich,  by  Mr.  William  Oakes,  and  not  by 
the  gentleman  mentioned. 

A  paper  on  comparative  anatomy,  as  exhibited  in  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Galapagos  turtle,  includes  much  that  is  valuable  to  this 
branch  of  natural  science.  Nor  has  conchology  been  overlook- 
ed. Two  new  species  of  that  beautiful  genus  Marginella  are  de- 
scribed, besides  the  commencement  of  a  monograph  on  the  He- 
lices of  the  United  States.  This  singular  family  of  animals, 
comprising  the  destructive  slug  of  our  gardens,  and  the  no  less 
injurious  snail  of  Europe,  has  lately  received  much  attention 
among  our  native  conchologists.  Their  manners  and  intrinsic 
beauty,  as  well  as  their  economy,  render  them  objects  of  curios- 
ity and  study.  We  have  oftentimes,  when  collecting  them  in  the 
Western  States,  been  gratified  with  the  great  variety  of  species 
observable  in  the  rich  beech  woods,  on  some  damp  morning  in 
summer, — watching  their  motions  as  they  pursued  their  slimy 
track  over  some  prostrate  and  mossy  trunk,  or  when  assembled  in 
groups  under  the  mouldering  bark,  the  number  of  scavengers  and 
operatives  in  the  destructive  process,  which  follows  the  destiny 
of  one  and  precedes  the  production  of  another  race  of  plants. 
Some  of  great  beauty  would  be  prized  not  only  for  this  charac- 
ter, but  for  their  great  rarity.  Others  are  of  a  very  limited  lo- 
cation. While  some  are  extremely  delicate,  others  are  remark- 
ably stout  and  strong,  and  while  some  are  microscopically  mi- 
nute, others  are  of  considerable  size.  Several  are  common  to 
the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  but  many  are  desirous  of  particu- 
lar tracts.     Few,  if  any,  of  our  native  species  are  destructive  to 
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the  horticulturist,  being  found  only  in  places  not  subject  to  his 
labors,  while  to  the  farmer  they  are  of  little  consequence,  unless 
to  enrich  the  soil  by  their  exuviae;  a  few  clearings  and  burnings 
extirpating  the  race.  For  their  more  particular  history  and  man- 
ners, we  quote  from  the  paper  itself. 

"  The  number  of  described  species  of  the  very  natural  genus  Helix, 
inhabiting  the  United  States,  is  already  considerable;  and  the  research- 
es of  naturalists  are  every  year  adding  to  it.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Say,  who,  if  his  valuable  life  had  been  longer  spared  to  sci- 
ence, would  have  enriched  conchology  with  descriptions  and  figures  of 
all  the  known  species.  As  a  work  so  desirable  is  not  now  expected 
from  any  other  source,  and  as  there  already  exists  some  confusion 
among  the  species,  caused  by  the  want  of  correct  figures,  without  which 
the  most  accurate  descriptions  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  I  shall 
make  an  attempt  (though,  I  am  conscious,  in  an  imperfect  manner,)  to 
supply  the  history  of  this  genus  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  species  discovered  by  our  own  authors,  before  they 
shall  have  been  irrecoverably  appropriated  by  others. 

"  It  has  been  often  objected  to  the  study  of  shells,  as  commonly  pur- 
sued, that  it  is  not  a  branch  of  natural  history  properly  speaking,  as  it 
gives  us  no  information  of  the  beings  by  which  they  are  constructed  and 
inhabited;  but  consists  merely  of  an  artificial  arrangement  and  descrip- 
tion of  their  least  destructible  parts.  This  objection  has  great  weight, 
and  should  induce  those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  devote 
more  time  than  has  hitherto  been  given,  to  the  observation  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  animals,  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  are  fully  as 
interesting,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  benevolence  and  power  of  the 
Author  of  nature,  as  those  of  any  other  class.  To  avoid  this  imputa- 
tion in  the  present  instance,  a  description  of  the  animal  has  been  given 
when  it  has  been  possible  to  procure  living  specimens,  and  such  notices 
of  their  habits  as  the  limited  opportunities  atForded  by  a  city  residence 
have  enabled  me  to  obtain,  will  be  found  under  the  remarks  on  the  re- 
spective species.  It  is  to  be  noticed  here,  that  the  habits  of  the  genus 
are  remarkably  similar;  so  much  so,  that  an  account  of  one  species  may 
serve  for  the  whole,  and  those  of  the  European  species  do  not  seem  to 
differ  in  any  considerable  degree  from  those  of  our  own. 

"  The  extraordinary  power  of  reproducing  some  of  their  members, 
and  even  the  head  itself,  when  mutilated,  which  they  were  discovered  to 
possess  by  Spallanzani,  and  the  promulgation  of  which  fact  was  received 
with  so  much  doubt  and  incredulity  by  the  learned,*  exists  also  in  our 
species.  The  uncertain  points  of  their  history,  such  as  the  question 
whether  the  black  points  on  the  end  of  the  superior  tentacuK-e,  which 
are  generally  considered  to  be  eyes,  are  true  organs  of  vision,  are  equal- 
ly matters  of  doubt  with  us.  The  state  of  the  question  as  to  this  par- 
ticular is  somewhat  singular.  The  anatomists,  including  Swammer- 
dam,  Spallanzani  and  Bonnet,  affirm  that  the  part  in  question  is  a  true 
eye,  possessing  the  structure  which  in  other  animals  is  adapted  to  the 
sense  of  vision;  while  careful  observers  cannot  distinguish,  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  living  animal,  any  proof  of  their  sensibility  of  light  or  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  objects,  except  when  in  actual  contact 
with  them;  and  therefore  infer,  that  they  are  mere  organs  of  touch. 
The  truth  may  probably  be  between  these  extremes.     These  animals 

*"  The  controversy  which  arose  on  this  subject  caused  a  vast  sacrifice  of  life  among 
these  aniiiKils.  Adanson,  one  of  many  who  called  the  fact  in  question,  acknowledged 
that  he  destroyed  several  thousands  in  experinionls." 
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are  nocturnal,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  under  logs  and 
stones,  or  burrowing  in  the  ground,  where  but  few  rays  of  light  can 
reach  them;  their  eyes,  adapted  to  such  situations,  may  be  merely  ru- 
dimentarj',  and  become  useless  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  Besides,  al- 
though the  eyes  are  situated  in  the  ti])s  of  the  tentacuia,  these  members 
themselves  may  be  still  organs  of  touch,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  in 
other  genera,  when  the  black  points  are  situated  at  their  base;  and  the 
habit  they  have  of  ajjplying  them  to  every  object  which  they  approach, 
contirms  the  sup])osition  that  they  are  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
That  the  black  points  are  eyes  may  very  fairly  be  inferred  analogically, 
from  the  recent  observations  of  a  naturalist  on  one  of  the  largest  ani- 
mals of  this  class.  Rev.  Lansdowne  Guilding  (Zoological  Journal, 
vol.  iv,  p.  72,)  asserts,  that  in  the  giant  species  of  Slrombus,  in  the 
Caribl)ean  Sea,  the  eyes  are  more  perfect  than  those  of  many  vertebrated 
animals, — that  they  have  a  '  distinct  pupil,  and  a  double  iris,  equalling, 
in  beauty  and  correctness  of  outline,  those  of  birds  arid  reptiles.' 

"  In  comparing  our  species  with  those  of  Europe,  there  are  some 
general  considerations  deserving  of  attention.  Our  shells  are  more  uni- 
form and  less  brilliant  in  their  coloring,  and  are  in  general  destitute  of 
spots  and  painted  bands  or  zones.  This  peculiarit}^  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with,  and  perhaps  grows  out  of,  the  habits  of  the  respective  ani- 
mals which  in  Europe  are  common  in  gardens  and  fields,  on  walls  and 
hedges,  and  other  places  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  while  in  this 
country  they  are  generally  found  in  forests,  sheltered  under  logs  and 
stones,  and  are  rarely  seen  abroad  except  during  twilight  and  in  damp 
weather.  They  do  not  infest  our  gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  nor 
cause  damage  to  vegetation.  Another  peculiarity  is,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  our  species  whose  aperture  is  provided  with  tooth-like  append- 
ages, amounting  indeed  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number,  and  to 
more  than  three  quarters  of  those  with  reflected  lips. 

"  The  natural  food  of  the  genus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  the  formation  of  the  mouth  and  jaws  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  cutting  fruits  and  the  succulent  leaves  of  plants. 
The  dental  edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  its  minute  serratures,  being  ap- 
plied against  the  substance  to  be  eaten,  the  semilunar,  sharp-edged 
instrument,  which  Spallanzani  calls  the  tongue,  is  brought  up  against  it, 
cutting  out  and  carrying  into  tlie  mouth  semi-circular  portions  of  the 
substance.  This  operation  is  carried  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
substance  to  be  eaten  soon  disappears.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they 
are  fond  of  animal  substances,  and  sometimes  prey  upon  earth  worms, 
their  own  eggs,  and  even  upon  each  other;  but  the  slowness  of  their 
motions  forbids  the  idea  of  their  being  able  to  sustain  thiniselves  by  ha- 
bitually preying  u])on  other  animals.  They,  in  their  turn,  become  the 
prey  of  various  liirds,  ;ind  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  observe,  in  the 
forest,  clusters  of  broken  shells,  on  the  top  of  logs  or  other  situations, 
which  have  been  chosen  by  the  birds  as  convenient  for  breaking  the 
shell  and  extracting  the  animal." 

The  present  number,  like  the  preceding,  is  embelHshec],  not 
only  with  beautiful  but  with  really  useful  plates,  sufhcieiit  to  aid 
and  guide  the  naturalist  in  the  absence  of  specimens  and  other 
tangible  authority.  As  a  whole  we  may  be  proud  of  such  a 
work  issuing  from  the  united  labors  of  the  press,  the  pen,  and  the 
observing  eye  of  the  naturalist,  as  contributive  to  the  onward 
progress  of  a  definite  system  of  our  native  natural  science. 

VOL.   III. NO.   X.  49 
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We  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  address.  Mr.  Wins- 
low  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  position  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate relation  of  natural  science  to  revelation — a  fact,  indeed,  al- 
most too  palpable  for  contradiction.  He  combats  the  popular 
prejudice  existent  to  the  contrary,  and  too  prevalent  even  among 
the  more  enlightened  of  our  day.  He  considers  the  wide  range 
of  natural  science  in  every  department  as  in  perfect  unison  with 
revealed  religion — the  Deity  pointing  out  His  will  and  purposes, 
His  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other. 
He  makes  a  just  discrimination  between  the  particular  objects  of 
both,  nor  overlooks  their  mutual  importance. 

"  An  unhappy  prejudice  has  often  existed  between  natural  science 
and  religion.  It  has  been  so  frequently  and  earnestly  insisted  that  sci- 
ence is  at  variance  with  revealed  religion,  that  the  friends  of  religion 
have  sometimes  indulged  sentiments  of  hostility  against  science,  and 
have  thus  given  no  small  occasion  for  the  reproach,  that  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  devotion.  A  large  measure  of  the  prejudice  against  re- 
ligion among  the  more  intelligent  classes,  has  come  from  this  source. 
They  have  been  '  accustomed  to  regard  religion  as  a  sort  of  Utopia,  a 
land  of  shadow  and  of  fiction,  where,  wrapt  in  pleasing  vision,  credu- 
lity reposes  on  the  lap  of  imposture.' 

"  It  is  too  late  for  a  religion  to  maintain  groxmd  against  the  science  of 
nature.  She  is  rapidly  extending  her  dominion,  and  with  the  force  of 
demonstration  is  she  challenging  the  confidence  of  mankind.  Every 
enlightened  and  benevolent  mind  must  contemplate  her  progress  with 
intense  interest. 

"  Our  knowledge  of  the  character  and  government  of  God  is  derived 
both  from  his  works  and  from  his  Word.  Both  of  these  are,  in  strict 
truth,  a  revelation;  but  in  accordance  with  popular  usage,  and  to  avoid 
circumlocution,  let  us  call  the  knowledge  obtained  fi'om  the  one  source 
science,  and  that  obtained  from  the  other  revelation. 

"  To  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge;  to  instruct  us  how 
to  remove  or  alleviate  misery;  to  open  to  us  ever  growing  and  fresh 
sources  of  happiness;  to  lift  our  thoughts  upward,  and  introduce  us  to 
the  great  Cause  and  Guardian  of  the  universe — these  are  the  noble  ob- 
jects of  all  science.     These  too  are  the  objects  of  revelation. 

"  But  while  revelation  was  given  to  teach  us  religion,  and  not  natu- 
ral science,  it  is  yet  evident,  that  Avhatever  reference  is  had  to  facts  in 
nature  by  a  revelation  truly  divine,  must  be  such  as  to  endure  the  test 
of  all  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  science;  and  furthermore,  as  all 
true  religion  is  founded  in  nature,  it  must  exhibit  facts  in  the  moral 
world  corresponding  to  those  in  the  natural  world." 

Speaking  of  geology — 

"  Cuvier,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  geologists  of  the  age,  deduces, 
from  certain  progressive  changes  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  well  as  from 
the  concurrent  traditions  of  many  nations,  that  the  first  appearance  of 
man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  cannot  be  referred  to  a  period  farther 
back  than  about  five  or  six  thousand  years  from  the  ))rescnt  time. 

Geology  also  instructs  us,  that  since  the  creation  '  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep'  have  been  '  broken  up,'  and  that  mighty  floods  of  water 
have  swept  the  earth's  surface.  Especially  the  last  great  catachsm, 
described  by  Moses,  is  so  fully  demonstrated  to  the  mind  of  every  ge- 
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ologi?t,  that  the  identity  of  the  deluge  taught  us  by  science  with  that 
taught  us  by  revelation,  is  now  established  beyond  a  philosophical  doubt. 
Yet  who  does  not  know  that  the  Mosaic  deluge  has  ever  been,  till  quite 
recently,  since  the  introduction  of  the  science  of  geology,  the  subject  of 
the  severest  ridicule  and  most  confident  sport  of  infidelity?" 

We  can  conclude  this  article  in  no  better  way  than  by  giving 
again  his  own  words,  as  illustrating  his  theory,  and  as  in  full  uni- 
son with  our  own  belief. 

"  It  follows  further  that  true  science  is  a  friend  to  true  religion.  It  is 
only  the  '  opposition  of  science  falsely  so  called,'  that  religion  shuns 
and  condemns.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  there  is  of  true 
science,  the  more  will  there  be  of  true  religion,  in  any  community;  and, 
vice  versa,  the  more  there  is  of  religion,  the  more  will  there  be  of  sci- 
ence. In  all  preceding  ages,  those  nations  and  communities  which 
have  had  the  most  of  true  science,  have  had  the  most  of  true  religion; 
and  if  at  this  moment  you  take  the  map  of  the  world,  and  draw  your 
pencil  around  the  kingdoms  most  enlightened  by  Christianity,  you  cir- 
cumscribe precisely  those  most  enlightened  by  science.  Since  science 
and  revelation  teach  the  same,  kindred,  and  analagous  truths,  the  one 
by  human  study  and  the  other  by  divine  communication;  since  the  truths 
they  teach  are  comprehended  and  mutually  affianced  in  one  great  con- 
nected system;  since  they  occupy  different  departments,  but  conspire 
together  for  the  same  end — the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  our 
race — they  ought  to  be  united,  they  must  be  united  in  every  scheme  of 
sound  and  comprehensive  philosophy,  and  in  every  successful  effort  for 
the  permanent  good  of  mankind.  A  hall  of  successful  science  excluding 
revelation — a  college  for  liberal  education  detached  from  all  religion, 
yet  tending  to  promote  human  knowledge  and  happiness — is  an  anomaly 
which  the  world  never  saw,  and  of  which  none  but  a  deluded  brain,  or 
one  ignorant  of  true  philosoi)hy,  ever  dreamed. 

"  Science  can  never  supersede  the  importance  of  revelation,  for  the 
history  of  mankind  has  proved  that  revelation  must  always  precede  and 
attend  true  science;  that  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  put  the  human  mind 
upon  the  track  of  successful  investigation,  and,  secondly,  to  take  it  up 
where  human  science  leaves  it,  and  conduct  it  upward  to  other  and 
higher  knowledge,  which  science,  unaided,  is  unable  to  reach." 

J.  L.  R. 
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Art.  I.     Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Camellia,  reticulata. — A  splendid  specimen  of  this  magnificent  species 
was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  May, 
by  Mrs.  Lawrence;  it  was  accompanied  witli  a  note  detailing  its  treat- 
ment. The  best  method  has  been  to  put  the  plant  in  the  garden,  and  keep 
it  in  a  cold  pit,  pi'otected  with  glass,  but  without  the  application  of  heat. 
As  soon  as  the  frosts  are  gone  the  glass  should  be  removed,  and  the 
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plant  left  to  take  its  chance.  It  was  the  finest  specimen  ever  exhibited 
before  the  Society.  (Hort.  Jour.)  [This  plant  cannot  be  so  managed 
in  this  couiitr}',  owing  to  our  intense  cold  winters;  but  it  offers  some 
new  hints  respecting  its  growth.  We  have  always  thought  that  it  re- 
quired a  stronger  soil  than  the  C.  japonica  and  its  varieties,  and  consid- 
erable pot  room;  and  the  above  remarks  coincide  with  our  views.  The 
plants  should,  also,  be  grown  to  a  good  size  before  they  are  allowed  to 
produce  flowers;  too  frequently  they  are  seriously  injured,  by  letting 
several  flower-buds  remain  upon  a  small  plant;  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  receive  a  check,  which  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  recover.  This 
species  is  also  im])atient  of  heat. —  Cond.} 

Boiling  Seeds  previous  to  Planting-. — Some  notice  will  be  found  at 
p.  109  of  some  experiments  tried  upon  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  by 
steeping  them  in  water  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Dr.  Lindley  has 
communicated  to  the  Horticultural  Society  the  result  of  an  experiment 
tried  by  him  in  boiling  seed,  and  the  effects  in  advancing  vegetation. 
The  ex])eriment  had  been  tried  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Professor  Henslow,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  results  in  each 
case  were  the  same.  Dr.  Lindley  exhibited  a  pot  in  which  seeds  of  the 
acacia  had  been  sown  by  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bromley,  after  being  subjected 
to  difl^erent  periods  of  boiling,  which  were  obtained  from  Capt.  Smith 
of  Bedford.  Those  which  had  been  boiled  five  minutes  had  co»ne  up 
in  thirteen  days;  for  three  minutes,  in  fourteen  days;  for  one  minute, 
in  sixteen  days;  whilst  some  which  had  not  been  boiled  had  not  made 
their  appearance  at  the  time  the  communication  was  read.  This  Avill 
be  interesting  to  the  horticulturist,  as  pointing  out  a  method  to  germi- 
nate seeds  which  it  has  heretofore  been  impossible  to  make  grow. 
(Hort.  Jour.) 

Clidnthus  puniceus. — This  new  and  splendid  plant  was  exhibited 
at  many  of  the  various  horticultural  and  floricultural  societies  through- 
out the  kingdom  last  spring.  At  the  Sheffield  Horticultural  Society  a 
beautiful  specimen  was  exhibited  twelve  feet  high.  (Id.)  In  the  Maga- 
zine of  Botany  it  is  stated  that  this  splendid  plant  is  found  to  succeed 
admirably  well  when  trained  against  an  open  wall,  with  a  slight  pro- 
tection during  winter.  A  plant  has  stood  out,  two  successive  winters, 
in  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Rollissons  of  Tooting;  and  although  the 
shoots  have  been  slightly  injured  by  the  early  frosts,  it  has  grown  luxu- 
riantly, and  flowered,  the  past  summer,  in  its  greatest  possible  perfec- 
tion. Mr.  Paxton  states  that  it  must  make  a  "  most  charming  feature" 
in  a  collection  of  ornamental  climbing  plants.  The  clianthus  will  not, 
however,  in  all  probability,  bear  the  same  treatment  in  this  country, 
(unless  in  the  Southern  States,)  as  our  winters  are  so  much  more  se- 
vere than  in  Britain.  As  soon  as  the  plants  become  more  common,  it 
may  be  well  to  make  a  trial;  it  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and,  with 
careful  protection,  until  the  plant  attains  a  good  size  and  becomes  woody, 
it  may  then  be  able,  with  the  ordinary  protection  of  other  vines,  to  live 
through  the  winter.  Wistaria  Consequawa  was  once  considered  ten- 
der; but  it  stands  out  in  New  York  without  the  least  protection  what- 
ever. At  any  rate,  the  clianthus  will  be  a  valuable  plant  to  train  to  a 
back  wall  of  a  conservatory  or  green-house,  where  its  blossoms  would 
be  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  objects  imaginable. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  grow  the  clianthus  in  peat  soil;  but  Mr. 
Paxton  observes  that  a  longer  acquaintance  with  the  habit  of  this  beau- 
tiful ))lant  has  convinced  cultivators  that  it  will  not  thrive  well  (as  once 
thought,)  in  peat  soil;  but,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a  good  rich  loam, 
with  a  portion  of  well  rotted  manure  incorporated,  as  peat  soil  is  best 
adapted  for  plants  of  a  hard  woody  habit  and  slow  growth;  while  such 
as  grow  luxuriantly,  and  are  rather  of  a  succulent  habit,  (like  the  cli- 
anthus,) require  a  stronger  and  more  nutritious  soil,  and  a  great  supply 
of  water  during  the  summer  season. — Cond. 
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Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 

Neiv  York  Horticultural  Society. — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  we 
shall  not  have  any  Horticultural  Exhibition  this  season.  It  is  a  dis- 
irrace  to  our  city.  Whilst  the  Societies  in  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  are  displaying  to  their  fellow-citizens  the 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful  products  of  their  gardens,  the  New  Yorkers 
are  so  eat  up  with  avarice  and  immorality,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
patronize  a  horticultural  exhibition,  even  when  the  tickets  are  put  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  each.  This  is  not  on  account  of  hard  times, 
for  we  have  now  six  theatres  open  every  evening,  (and  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  had  two  more,  and  a  circus,  in  full  play,)  and  they  are  all  crowd- 
ed. For  these  five  years  we  have  not  had  an  exhibition  that  has  been 
of  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Society,  but  rather  a  loss;  last  year 
we  had  a  heavy  loss,  it  being  quite  a  failure:  peo])le  were  so  engaged 
in  the  engrossing  of  fictitious  wealth,  that  they  had  not  time  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  nature,  except  in  so  far  as  building  lots,  composed  of 
solid  rock,  or  covered  with  Avater,  were  concerned.  At  our  annual 
election,  (which  requires  but  thirteen  persons  to  make  a  quorum,  to 
vote,)  we  could  only  muster  ten,  so  that  our  Society  is  virtually  de- 
funct. We  make  a  last  effort  to-morrow  night. —  Yours,  J.  H.,  Sept., 
1837.  [We  regret  to  learn  that  such  a  sad  state  of  things  exists  with 
our  horticultural  brethren  in  New  York.  It  should  not  be.  A  Society, 
with  Dr.  Torrey  at  its  head,  the  fine  rooms  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  to  exhibit  in,  and  located  in  a  city  abounding  with  fine  gardens 
and  amateur  gardeners,  is  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  We  hope  that 
the  "  last  effort"  has  succeeded,  and  that  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  the  first  established  in  the  country,  will  yet  exert  that  powerful 
influence  which  its  first  founders  anticipated. — Cond.] 

Hippophae  rhamnoides  fertilized  by  the  Shepherd'm. — We  are  not 
aware  that  this  shrub  has  ever  fruited  in  this  country,  and  presume  that 
as  it  is  doecous,  the  staminate  variety  has  never  been  introduced.  A 
specimen  about  six  feet  high,  in  this  garden,  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  staminate  plant  of  Shepherd/rt  argentea,  has  a  single 
branch  now  loaded  with  yellow  succulent  fruit,  considerably  larger  than 
the  Buffalo  berry.  The  pistillate  flowers  have  been  produced  for  some 
seasons  past;  but  as  the  pistillate  plant  of  Shepherdia  stood  between  it 
and  the  staminate  one,  the  Hip])6phae  has  not  probably  been  fertilized 
but  by  the'excess  of  pollen  formed  the  present  season.  Of  course  hy- 
brids will  be  produced,  and  it  proves  how  strongly  the  two  genera  are 
related,  which  may  indeed  be  inferred,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  Shep- 
herds was  formerly  called  H.  argentea.  Are  any  of  your  readers  in 
possession  of  the  staminate  variety  of  H.  rhamnoides? 

H.  rhamnoides,  commonly  called  Sea  buckthorn,  appears  to  us,  from 
its  abundance  of  thorny  branches  and  close  rapid  growth,  to  be  well 
calculated  for  a  hedge.  Loudon  says,  {Ency.  of  Plants,)  the  berries 
are  much  eaten  by  the  Tartars;  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia prepare  a  rob  from  them  which  imparts  a  grateful  flavor  to  fresh 
fish.  Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  in  a  good  yellow  dye. — A.  J.  D., 
Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1837. 

The  yellow  Locust,  Robinia.  Fseudacucia. — The  cultivation  of  this 
most  useful  and  beautiful  tree  has  been  attempted,  with  various  success, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  In  many  districts  it  is  so  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  borer,  that  the  wood  is  quite  useless  for  timber,  and  even 
the  trees  themselves  have  an  unsightly  appearance;  while  in  others 
they  are  perfectly  sound,  and  of  thefinest  growth.  The  attack  of  this 
insect  appears  to  us  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  luxuriance 
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or  feebleness  of  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  not  to  be  the  cause  of  it;  for  in 
situations  where  the  soil  is  well  adapted,  and  the  trees  are  vigorous,  they 
are  seldom  attacked,  except  in  the  lateral  branches,  while  in  cold,  clayey, 
or  even  warm  heavy  loams,  the  growth  is  so  weak  and  slow  that  the  tree 
is  exposed  to  all  the  ravages  of  the  borer.  In  the  deep  sandy  loam  of 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  this  tree  attains  its  utmost  perfection.  Speci- 
mens of  it  are  now  growing  at  Cedar  Grove,  the  beautiful  residence  of 
J.  P.  DeWint,  Esq.,  in  that  County,  nearly  ninety  feet  in  height,  and 
the  usual  average  of  full  grown  trees  (of  which  the  lawn  contains  a 
great  number,)  is  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet.  This  situation  is  upon  the 
east  margin  of  the  Hudson  River,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
On  the  opposite  shore  the  soil  is  a  strong  heavy  loam,  almost  without 
sand,  and  the  locust  scarcely  rises  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  is 
much  attacked  by  the  insect.  In  soils  where  this  tree  thrives  M'ell  it  is 
the  most  profitable  of  all  timber  trees  for  cultivation.  To  the  botanist 
its  name  Robinitj  gives  rise  to  the  jileasing  association  of  Jean  Robin, 
herbarist  to  Henry  IV,  and  author  of  Histoire  des  Plantes,  1660,  who 
first  introduced  it  into  Europe.  We  observe,  in  the  recent  French 
journals,  that  the  Paris  perfumers,  who  are  au  fait  at  stealing  the 
slightest  odor  that  floats  on  the  summer  breeze,  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  the  locust  blossoms  a  delicious  perfume,  which  much  re- 
sembles that  of  orange  flowers,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. — Id. 


Art.  III.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Aug.  2Qth,  1837. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  E.  Vose, 
President  of  the  Society,  Shropshirevine,  early  Harvest,  red  Juneating, 
high-top  sweeting  and  Williams's  Favorite  apples,  (the  latter  very 
handsome.)  From  B.  V.  French,  early  Harvest  apples,  and  handsome 
pears,  the  name  unknown.  From  R.  Manning,  Fondante  d'Ete,  (sec- 
ond rate  with  Mr.  Manning,)  apple  pear  of  the  County  of  Essex,  (dis- 
tinct from  the  pomme  poire  of  Europe,)  Rousselette  hatif  Cox  and 
blanquette  a  longue  queue  pears,  (sometimes  called  the  Skinless,  but 
different;)  also,  early  Harvest  and  bough  apples,  and  black  Morocco, 
reine  Claude  violette,  and  purple  gage  plums,  (the  former  variety 
sweet,  good  and  early.)  From  E.  M.  Richards,  early  red-streak,  Lady 
Haley's  nonsuch,  red  Juneating,  early  bough,  summer  red  Calville, 
Curtis's  early  striped,  Benoni,  Williams's  Favorite,  and  Shropshirevine 
apples;  all  fine  specimens.  From  Abiel  Coolidge,  West  Cambridge, 
fine  gold  of  summer  pears.  From  S.  Pond,  Royal  de  Tours  plums,  a 
fine  variety.     From  James  Brown,  Boston,  American  filberts. 

Sept.  '2d. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  R.Johnson,  about  twenty 
specimens  of  dahlias,  among  which  were  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  Angelina,  Cross's  yellow.  Countess  of  Beresford,  and  Cri- 
terion. From  S.  Sweetser,  about  twenty  specimens  of  dahlias,  some  of 
which  were  Napoleon,  golden  Sovei-eign,  Venus,  Metropolitan  Calyp- 
so, Criterion  and  Glory.  From  J.  Towne,  Clara,  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  J.  Donald,  gardener  to  M.  P.  Wilder, 
about  forty  specimens  of  dahlias,  among  which  were  Dodds's  Mary, 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Gem,  yellow  Perfection,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  of  Beauties,  Criterion,  Juliet,  Village  Maid,  Sir  H.  Fletcher, 
golden  Soverei^,  sulphurea  elegans,  Apollo,  Exemplar,  Village  Maid, 
Rosa  superba.  Red  Rover  and  Contender.     From  Hovey  &  Co.,  up- 
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wards  of  forty  specimens  of  dahlias,  among  which  Avere  Princess  Vic- 
toria, Dodds's  Mary,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
sulphurea  elegans,  Lavinia,  purple  Perfection,  Rosa  superba,  Venus, 
Criterion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hermione,  Croesus,  Red  Rover,  Mrs. 
Broadwood,  Angelina,  Burgundy,  Ariel,  Paragon,  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  Desdemona,  Beauty  of  Dulwich,  Countess  of  Sheffield,  Sir  H. 
Fletcher,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  and  Clio;  also,  several  large  bouquets. 
From  S.  Walker,  several  varieties  of  dahlias,  among  others  Augusta, 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Wil mot's  Superb,  and  Agrippina;  also,  fine 
bouquets  of  cut  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  dahlias  of  many 
kinds,  and  other  flowers.     From  T.  Mason,  bouquets  and  dahlias. 

Fruit:  Large  red  and  green  sweetings  and  Lady  Haley's  nonsuch  ap- 
ples, from  E.  Vose.  Red  Astracan,  Agrise,  Von  Rezina,  (beautiful,) 
and  another  variety  of  apple,  the  name  unknown;  also,  Skinless,  Blood- 
good,  (fine  and  good,)  and  Windsor  pears,  and  Orleans,  Bleeker's 
gage,  and  Byfield  plums,  from  R.  Manning.  Porter  apples  of  fine 
size,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton.  Williams's  Favorite  apples, 
(elegant  specimens;)  also.  Corse's  Field  Marshal  and  white  gage  and 
Orleans  plums,  from  A.  D.  Williams.  Large  and  small  red  crab  and 
the  amber  crab  apples;  also,  Bingham,  Duane's  purple,  Flushing  gage, 
blue  gage,  green  gage  and  vvhite  gage  plums,  from  S.  Downer. 
High-top  sweeting  apples,  from  Hovey  &  Co.  August  Muscat  pears, 
from  E.  M.  Richards.  Early  Royal  George  peaches,  (l)eautiful,)  from 
T.  Mason.  Bolmar's  Washington;  (these  were  the  most  splendid  spe- 
cimens we  ever  saw,  one  of  them  measuring  seven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence,finely  shaped  and  beautifully  ripened;)  green  gage  and  Flushing  gage 
plums,  (all  good,)  from  S.  R.  Johnson.  Seedling(?),  Orleans,  Bolmar's 
Washington,  Duane's  purple  and  white  gage  plums,  from  S.  Pond. 
Figs  from  R.  L.  Emmons,  Boston.  Branches  of  Shepherdia  argentea, 
bearing  ripe  fruit,  from  the  Messrs.  Winship. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day,  at  which  the  Executive 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  procured  a  room  for  the  use  of  the 
Society,  not  only  for  the  annual  Exhibition  alone,  but  for  the  perma- 
nent use  of  the  Society,  the  place  which  the  Society  occupies  at  pre- 
sent not  being  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  great  number  of  persons 
who  now  visit  the  room  to  enter,  or  to  allow  of  a  fair  display  of  the 
great  number  of  flowers  which  are  sent  for  exhibition.  The  room  is 
in  Tremont  Row,  No.  23,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Society. 

Sept.  9th. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  Sweetser,  a  great  variety 
of  dahlias,  among  which  were  Napoleon,  golden  Sovereign,  Jackson's 
Rival,  Bride,  Desdemona,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Criterion,  Paris, 
Urania,  Granta,  Queen  of  dahlias.  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Paragon, 
and  King  of  dahlias.  From  S.  Walker,  several  fine  large  bouquets, 
and  Springfield  Rival,  Augusta,  Granta,  Wilmot's  Superb,  and  other 
dahlias.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  S.  R. 
Johnson,  a  great  variety  of  dahlias,  consisting,  with  others,  of  Apollo, 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Augusta,  Angelina,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Red  Ro- 
ver, Cross's  yellow,  and  Criterion;  also,  fine  specimens  of  i^hlox  Drum- 
mondi,  and  the  Parisian  belle.  Tea  Hymene,  and  Jaune  Des])res  roses. 
From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  asters,  new  dark  coreopsis,  zinnias,  sweet 
peas,  marygolds,  dahlias,  and  bouquets.  From  Daniel  Mclntyre,  a  va- 
riety of  dahlias,  among  others  Juliet,  Exenq)lar,  Stone's  yellow  perfec- 
tion, peerless  white,  tilac  perfection,  Marquis  of  Northam))ton,  Lord 
Liverpool,  Gem,  Ariel,  Red  Rover,  Wells's  Dictator,  and  Countess  of 
Liverpool.  From  T.  Mason,  dahlias,  roses  and  bouquets.  From  W. 
E.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  about  forty  varieties  of  dahlias, 
embracing  many  fine  specimens,  together  with  other  flowers.     From 
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Hovey  &  Co.,  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  dahlias;  among 
ers  were  Princess  Victoria,  Mary  Queen   of  Scots,   Conqueror  of 


oth- 
Eu- 
rope,  Mary,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Sulphurea  elegans.  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
AVarrninster  Rival,  golden  Sovereign,  Lavinia,  Red  Rover,  Angelina, 
Exemplar,  Liberty,  purple  Perfection,  Zarah,  Enterprise,  Ariel,  Count- 
ess of  Shetfield,  Hermione,  Star,  Marchioness  and  Croesus;  also,  fine 
large  bouquets.  From  M.  P.  AYilder,  about  a  hundred  varieties  of 
dahlias,  among  which  were  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Contender,  peerless 
white.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Angelina,  Clara,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Ariel, 
Napoleon,  irolden  Sovereign,  Gem,  Juliet,  Exemplar,  Criterion,  Stone's 
yellow  perfection.  Rainbow,  Lavinia,  Paragon,  and  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland; also,  a  tine  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  roses.  From  Messrs. 
Winship,  dahlias,  and  cut  flowers  of  Astrantia  major,  Lobeh'a  speciosa, 
Fiinkia  alba,  acacias  and  annuals.  From  D.  Murphy,  bouquets  of 
flowers. 

Fruit :  Washington,  Cushing  and  St.  Ghislain  pears  and  Porter  apples, 
from  S.  Downer.  Julienne  ))ears  and  Benoni  apples,  from  E.  M. 
Richards.  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  and  Corse's  Nota  Bene 
plum,  from  E.  Vose.  August  Muscat,  Francreal  d'Ete,  orange  Tu- 
lipe,  Rostieza,  sucre  d'Hoyerswerda,  and  a  variety  of  pear,  the  name 
unknown;  also,  green  gage,  old  damask,  Bingham,  Bolmar's  Washing- 
ton, long  blue  French,  large  red  Thoulouse,  Cooper's  Imperial  violet, 
Dana,  Prince's  Imperial  gage  and  Elfrey  plums,  from  R.  Manning. 
Zerico  and  Warren  sweeting  apples,  from  J.  AVarren.  Williams's 
Favorite,  Porter,  Hawthorndean,  another  variety  of  apple,  the  name 
unknown,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  from  J.  Mackay.  Two 
unknown  kinds  of  pears,  from  John  Breed  of  Belle  Island.  Smith's 
Orleans  plums,  and  a  variety  without  a  naine,  from  B.  V.  French.  Bing- 
ham, white  gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  and  Duane's  purple  plums,  from  S. 
Pond.  Smith's  Orleans  and  green  gage  plums,  from  J.  S.  Cabot,  Sa- 
lem. A  fine  large  plum,  without  a  name,  from  A.  D.  Williams. 
White  gage,  Bolmar's  Washington  and  Van  Zandt  jdums,  from  S.  R. 
Johnson;  these  specimens  of  the  Washington  were  the  finest  we  have 
ever  seen:  (Mr.  Johnson's  white  trage  and  Prince's  Imperial  gage  are 
identical.)  From  R.  T.  Paine,  Esq.,  specimens  of  pears,  the  name 
unknown. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Sociefi/  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  20th,  21st,  22d  and  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  Society's  new  room,  in  Tremont  Row.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  stands  for  showing  the  plants  and  flowers,  \\hich,  we  un- 
derstand, have  been  put  up  Avith  a  view  of  remaining  permanent,  is  very 
good,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  special  Committee  under  whose  di- 
rection they  were  erected.  The  room  is  very  spacious  and  well  light- 
ed, and,  saving  that  it  is  rather  too  low,  is  as  good  a  one  as  could  be 
procured,  at  a  rent  which  would  be  within  the  Society's  means  at  the 
present  time. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  General  Committee  of  Arrangements  to 
have  procured  a  larger  hall  for  the  annual  Exhibition,  and  Faneuil 
Hall  was  applied  for,"l)ut  could  not  be  procured,  on  account  of  its  pre- 
occupancy  by  the  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  for  their  Exhibition 
and  Fair,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time.  Had  it  been  available, 
the  show  would  have  been  the  most  extensive  and  nuignificent  that  the 
Society  has  ever  yet  made. 

The  Exhibition  was,  on  the  Avhole,  most  gratifying  to  the  lovers 
of  horticulture.  The  season  has  been  favorable,  and  the  quantity  and^ 
quality  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  flowers,  particularly  of 
dahlias,  far  surpassed  any  previous  exhibition.  Of  green-house,  hot- 
house, and  other  plants,  a  large  display  could  not  have  been  expected. 
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from  the  size  of  the  room  not  admitthig  of  a  great  number  without  oc- 
cupying too  much  space.  But  such  as  were  exhibited  were  exceedingly 
fine  specimens. 

The  weather  was  delightful  during  the  whole  Exhibition,  and  the 
room  was  crowded  with  all  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  city.  So  far  as 
we  have  heard  an  expression  of  opinion,  the  present  annual  display  has 
been  one  of  the  best  got  up,  the  most  fully  attended,  and  has  afforded 
the  greatest  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  visiters.  The  ex- 
hibitors of  flowers  and  fruit  seem  also  to  have  been  unusually  enthusi- 
astic. The  specimens  of  dahlias  were  daily  renewed  and  re-arranged, 
so  that  the  last  day  of  the  Exhibition  excelled,  or  fully  equalled,  the 
first. 

On  Wednesday  the  20th,  at  twelve  o'clock,  an  Address  was  delivered 
before  the  members  of  the  Society- and  the  public,  at  the  Svvedenborgian 
Chapel,  in  Tremont  Street.  It  wns  listened  to  by  a  very  numerous  and  en- 
lightened audience,  and  the  address,  although  upon  a  subject  which,  it 
would  seem,  has  been  exhausted,  was  replete  with  interesting  and  histori- 
cal information,  occasionally  animated  by  sparkling  touches  of  wit.  We 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  notice  it  at  length  hereafter. 

On  Saturday,  the  closing  day  of  the  Exhibition,  at  half  past  two 
o'clock,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  sat  down  to  a  dinner,  at  Con- 
cert Hall.  The  dessert  was  supplied  from  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
fruit  exhibited.  A  large  portion  of  the  contributors  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, as  well  as  the  principal  officers  of  the  Society,  were  embraced  in 
the  Committee,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  hilarity.  We  have 
never  been  present  at  any  similar  meeting  when  we  were  more  highly 
delighted.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed — toasts,  glees  and  songs 
followed  the  dessert — and  the  company  separated,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  anticipation  of  meeting  again  upon  the  return  of  another  anni- 
versary. 

Before  commencing  with  the  report  of  the  plants  exhibited  by  the  re- 
spective contributors,  we  should  particularize  a  few.  Two  orange 
trees,  (Citrus  decumana,)  from  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  were  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  room.  A  fan  palm,  (ChamseVops  humilis,) 
from  J.  P.  Cushing,  was  elegantly  grown,  and  attracted  great  attention. 
A  large  sago  plant,  (Cycas  revoluta,)  from  J.  Lemist,  Esq.,  added 
much  to  the  display  of  plants.  The  silver  tree,  (Leucadendron  argen- 
teum,)  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  highly  ornamental.  Two  agaves, 
from  the  Messrs.  Winship,  were  large  and  fine  specimens.  A  yellow 
tea  rose,  in  fine  bloom,  from  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  was  universally  ad- 
mired. The  acacias  of  M.  P.  Wilder  were  remarkably  well  grown, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  decoration  of  the  room.  Variegated  holly 
and  jErica  colorans,  from  J.  D.  W.  Williams,  were  superb  plants. 
Some  ericas  and  other  plants,  from  Mr.  Towne,  were  also  truly  charm- 
ing. China  asters,  in  pots,  from  S.  Swectser,  added  a  gayness  to  the 
other  yilants,  distributed,  as  they  were,  among  them.  Croton  saligna  ( ?), 
from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  very  fine.  Hvimea  elegans,  from  R.  Murray, 
very  singular.  These  we  mention,  as  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens. 

Flowers:  From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  ChamajVops  hOmilis,  Ardisia 
crenulata,  Stapeh'a  grandiflora,  Ix6r«  sp.,  Kfrmpferjrt  sp.,  Trcviranu 
coccinea,  and  some  other  plants.  From  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  two 
fine  orange  trees,  (Citrus  decumana,)  Erythrina  picta,  and  salvias,  in 
large  pots.  From  T.  Mason,  Lotus  jacoba;'us,  Pelrmia  phocnicea,  Eu- 
p'dtbviwn  odoratum,  roses  and  other  plants.  From  J.  Towne,  Gloxinfo 
speciosa,  Liutris  squarrosa,  Diosma  ciliata,  JVIyrtus  tomcntosa,  Passc- 
rina  sp.  and  Ericn.  colorans,  rcgerminans,  tubillora,  and  ])ubescens  mi- 
nor.    From  the  Botanic  Garden,  Astrapa)\a  WallichtV,  Cycas  revoluta, 
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Ftichsza  globosa,  Leucadendron  argentoum,  .;3cacia  decurrens,  Beau- 
foru'a  decussata,  Melastoma,  sp.,  &c.;  also  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias, 
among  which  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Wilmot's  Superb,  Queen  of 
dahlias  and  Countess  of  Liverpool,  were  very  fine;  passion  flowers  and 
roses  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Carter.  From  Messrs.  Wiuship,  Ar- 
disia  colorata,  ^^sclepias  salicifolia.  Clematis  flanmiula,  Erythritia  Cris- 
ta-galli,  Lonlcera  chinensis,  Funkz'a  alba,  Eugenza  australis,  ./J'triplex 
i/alimus,  a  fine  specimen  of  Airave  americana  var.  varietrata,  asters, 
dahlias,  &c.  &c.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  a  variety  of  fine  dahlias,  among 
which  we  noticed  Gem,  Napoleon,  Red  Rover,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
Niobe,  Stone's  yellow  Perfection,  Jackson's  rival  yellow,  lilac  Perfec- 
tion, King  Otho,  Lavinia  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  S.  H.  Weld, 
Roxbury,  a  variety  of  dahlias. 

From  J.  D.  W.  Williams,  fine  specimens  of  £rica  coldrans  and  Plex 
»5quif61ium  var.  albo  marginatum,  and  large  myrtle  and  orange  trees; 
also,  fine  double  asters.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  very  fine  collection  of 
acacias,  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  species,  all  beautifully  grown,  and  plants 
of  the  variegated  holly,  Photinia  serrulata,  Magnolia  fuscata,  Alpinm 
nutans,  pittosporums,  neriums,  camellias,  oranges,  myrtles,  &c.  &.c.; 
also,  a  splendid  collection  of  superb  dahlias,  containing,  with  others, 
the  followuig: — Conqueror  of  Europe,  Mary,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Mrs.  Broadwood,  Sulphurea  elegans,  golden  Sovereign,  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,  yellow  Perfection,  Angelina,  Juliet,  Hermione,  Sir  Henry  Fletch- 
er, Gem,  Ariel,  Burgundy,  Terecia,  King  of  Fairies,  Jackson's  rival 
yellow,  Lavinia,  Marquis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  purple  Perfection,  Glorj^, 
Exemplar,  Clara,  Contender,  Clio,  Red  Rover,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  La- 
dy Fordwich,  lilac  Perfection,  Star,  Jupiter,  Zarah  and  Criterion;  cut 
flowers  of  Vallota  purpurea.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  fine  collection  of 
dahlias,  in  which  we  noticed  Angelina,  Glory,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh, 
Augusta,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Polyphemus,  Lady  Fordwich,  Gem,  Crite- 
rion, Rainbow,  Exemplar,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Beauty  of  Camberwell, 
Desdemona  and  Rosa  superba;  also,  cut  flowers  of  roses,  and  elegant 
specimens  of  Phlox  Drummoudt.  From  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  a  fine 
plant  of  Croton  flabellifolia. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  very  superb  collection  of  magnificent  dahlias, 
embracing  some  rare  and  brilliant  varieties;  the  following  are  the  names 
of  a  few: — Widnall's  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  and  Princess  Victoria, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Dodds's  Mary,  Juliet, 
Sulphurea  elegans,  Elphinstone's  Mrs.  Broadwood,  purple  Perfection, 
King  of  jellows  and  Rosa  superba,  Gem,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Count- 
ess of  Sheffield,  golden  Sovereign,  Stone's  yellow  Perfection,  War- 
minster Rival,  Ariel,  Sehvood  King,  Zarah,  Red  Rover,  Rose  Incom- 
parable, Exemplar,  Enterprise,  Toward's  Adventure,  Angelina,  Her- 
mione, Queen  of  scarlets,  Lavinia,  Star,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Cra?sus, 
King  Otho,  Beauty  of  Dulwich,  Liberty,  Fisherton  Rival,  Niobe,  Na- 
poleon, Venus,  Criterion,  Wheeler's  Marchioness,  Penelope,  lilac  Per- 
fection, Paragon,  Burgundy,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake;  also,  a  beautiful 
plant  of  the  yellow  tea  rose,  with  numerous  blossoms  exj)anded.  Yucca 
gloriosa,  a  large  .Acacia  lophanthaand  Erjthrina  Crista-galli;  two  very 
large  bouquets,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  new  dark  coreojisis,  F^erbena 
Aubletia,  scarlet  zinnias,  petunias,  Madia  splendens,  marygolds,  clark- 
ias,  and  a  great  variety  of  superb  double  asters.  From  S.  Sweetser,  a 
variety  of  fine  dahlias,  among  which  wore  Napoleon,  INIctropolitan  Ca- 
lypso, Desdemona,  Urania,  Lavinia,  Zarah,  Glorj-,  Jackson's  rival, 
golden  Sovereign,  Hermione,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Paragon,  Bride  of 
Abydos,  Criterion,  King  of  dahlias,  Venus,  lilac  Perfection,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson and  Queen  of  dahlias;  also,  two  fine  begonias  and  several  pots 
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of  fine  double  asters.  ,  From  R.  Murray  of  Waltham,  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Hume«  elegans. 

From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  with  others  the  follow- 
ing:— Exemplar,  Gem,  Sylvestra,  Rival  King,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Lavinia,  Dennisi  coccinea,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Jackson's  rival  yellow, 
yellow  Perfection,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  Medusa  and  Queen  of  dahl- 
ias; also,  specimens  of  marygolds,  zinnias,  F^erbena  Aubletta,  scabi- 
ouses,  gilias  and  seedling  pansies.  From  D.  Mclntyre,  Cambridgeport, 
a  fine  collection  of  beautiful  dahlias,  among  which  were  Sterling  gold, 
golden  Sovereign,  Jackson's  rival  yellow,  Rosa  superba,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Juliet,  Ariel,  Polyphemus,  lilac  Perfection, 
Angelina,  purple  Perfection,  Red  Rover,  Gem,  King  Otho,  black  Ajax, 
Gloiy,  Criterion,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Bride  of  Abydos  and  Beauty  of  Dul- 
wich.  From  Wm.  Wales,  Dorchester,  plants  of  the  yellow  and  com- 
mon tea  and  Noisette  Amie  vibert  roses,  myrtles,  Ferbena  venosa,  Al- 
oysia  citriodora,  &c.  From  J.  Lemist,  Esq.,  a  splendid  plant  of  C'ycas 
revoluta  and  elegant  specimens  of  -Erica  colorans  and  Eugenia  austra- 
lis.  Bouquets  were  contributed  by  Wm.  Kenrick,  Jos.  Balch,  S.  Walk- 
er, Hovey  &  Co.,  S.  Sweetser,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  D.  Haggerston,  R. 
Murray,  Wm.  Miller,  T.  Mason,  D.  Murphy,  Wm  Wales,  and  others. 
From  J.  W.  Russell,  bouquets  of  sweet  peas. 

Fruits:  From  R.  Manning,  thirty-four  kinds  of  pears,  some  of  them 
quite  new;  the  names  are  as  follows: — Jackman's  melting.  Jalousie, 
Naumkeag,  Harvard,  Pope's  scarlet  major,  Saunders  beurre,  beurre 
Colmar  d'Automne,  belle  Lucrative,  Dearborn's  seedling,  beurre  von 
Marum,  beurre  Knox,  Chair  a  dame,  Julienne,  green  pearof  Yair,  Na- 
poleon, Marie  Louise,  Surpasse  virgoulouse,  Verte  longue,  Urbaniste, 
Figue  de  Naples,  St.  Ghislain,  Summer  rose,  Vallee  Franche, pastorale, 
Fulton,  Styrian,  Henry  IV,  Autumn  superb,  Wilkinson,  beurre  Bosc, 
beurre  Spence,  beurre  Duval  and  Gloria  pears;  the  three  latter  were 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  this  country — the  specimens  were  all  fine, 
though  many  were,  of  course,  unripe;  also,  new  red  crab  and  Swaar 
apples;  German  prune,  green  gage,  French  long  blue.  Diamond  (good,) 
and  Sharp's  Emperor  (beautiful,)  plums.  From  E.  Bartlett,  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  Roi  de  Wurtemberg,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Cushing, 
Fulton  and  striped  Doyenne  pears;  Hawlhorndean,  monstrous  pipjiin 
and  Gravenstein  apples.  From  S.  Downer,  a  fine  collection  of  fruit, 
viz.  Iron,  Duchess  d'Aneouleme,  Seckel,  Moorfowl  egg,  St.  Ghislain, 
beurre  Diel,  Roi  de  Wurtemberg,  (elegant  specimens,)  Andrews, 
Bleeker's  meadow,  Urbaniste,  Bezi  Vaet,  Passe  Colmar,  Washington, 
Lewis,  Harvard,  Fulton  and  Dix  pears;  pumpkin  sweeting,  Lady,  Por- 
ter, Nonsuch,  River,  Spitzemberg,  Pearmaiu,  Rhode  Island  greening, 
Seaver  sweeting,  and  yellow  and  red  crab  apples;  rareripe  peaches — 
all  fine.  From  E.  Vose,  superb  specimens  of  pears,  api)les,  &c.,  viz. 
Passe  Colmar,  Easter,  beurre,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Roi  de  Wur- 
temberg, Napoleon,  Urbaniste,  Andrews,  Lewis,  W^ilkinson  and  Ber- 
gamotte  de  la  Penticote  pears;  Lady  Haley's  nonsuch  apples,  remarka- 
bly superior;  grosse  Mignonne  peaches,  from  open  air  culture,  beau- 
tiful. 

From  B.  V.  French,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Tillington,  Urbaniste, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Blocker's  meadow  pears;  Ruggles,  River, 
Porter,  Dutch  codlin,  monstrous  pippin,  yellow  bellflower,  garden 
striped  and  Siberian  crab  apples;  Smith's  Orleans  and  Coc's  Golden 
Drop  plums.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Verte  iongue,  Seckel  and  Grise 
bonne  pears;  summer  pearmain,  Benoni,  Williams's  Favorite,  red 
Juneating,  summer  gilliflower,  Hawthorndean,  Orange  sweeting,  and 
other  sorts,  of  apples;  several  varieties  of  peaches.  From  Thomas 
Mason,  black  Hamburgh,  St.  Peter,  white  and  golden  Chasselas  and 
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Lombardy  grapes;  Elru<?e,  Brugnon,  and  Broomfield  nectarines;  Royal 
Kensington  and  Royal  George  peaches.  From  E.  Breed,  Seckel,  Roi 
de  Wurtemberg,  Swan's  Egg  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears;  black 
Hamburgh  grapes.  From  S.  Pond,  Julienne,  Bon  Chretien  and  An- 
drews pears;  Violette  Imperatrice  plums.  From  Hamilton  Davidson, 
Charlestown,  Rousselette  de  Rheims  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
pears;  also,  muskmelons  and  Siberian  crab  apples.  By  Judge  Heard, 
Watertown,  russet  apples  of  the  growth  of  1836.  From  Mrs.  T. 
Bigelow,  lemons  and  oranges  from  her  green-house,  rareripe  peaches 
and  French  apples,  the  name  lost.  From  T.  Willott,  a  basket  of  fruit, 
containing  Roi  de  Wurtemberg  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears; 
black  gilliflower,  York  russet,  Baldwin  and  blue  pearmain  apples;  also, 
rareripe  peaches  and  green  fleshed  melons.  From  A.  Mitchell,  Nan- 
tucket, black  Hamburgh  and  white  Chasselas  grapes,  from  a  vine,  the 
branch  of  which  that  produced  the  fruit  having  been  girdled;  they  were 
very  handsome.  From  Jacob  Tidd,  two  clusters  of  the  white  Nice 
grape,  one  weighing  sis  and  a  half  and  the  other  four  pounds. 

From  D.  Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  a  grape  vine 
in  fruit,  in  a  pot,  and  two  pine  apples  in  pots,  each  finely  grown  and  su- 
perior specimens;  also,  white  Frontignac,  white  Chasselas,  and  black 
Hamburgh  grapes.  From  W.  H.  Cowan,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  T.  H. 
Perkins,  the  following  varieties  of  grapes: — black  Cluster,  black  Fron- 
tignac, Frankindale,  black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  white 
Frontignac,  grizzly  Frontignac,  Syrian,  white  and  golden  Chasselas; 
also.  President,  George  IV,  Hill's  Madeira,  Freestone  heath,  new  Roy- 
al George  and  Noblesse  peaches;  red  Roman,  Elruge  and  Broomfield 
nectarines;  all  the  nectarines  were  very  fine.  From  R.  Ward,  Roxbu- 
ry,  Seckel  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  and  fine  peaches,  and 
white  srage  plums.  FromD.  Murphy,  Roxbury,  black  Hamburgh  grapes; 
also,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Dearborn's  seedling  pears  and  white 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Smith's  Orleans  plums.  From  J.  D.  W.  Williams, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From  Dr.  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  Tremont  and 
Clingstone  peaches.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Mogul  summer  and  Wil- 
liams's Bon  Chretien  pears;  also,  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  nonsuch, 
Kenrick's  red  autumn,  Fen-sapsons  and  pumpkin  sweeting  apples;  rare- 
ripe and  other  peaches.  From  S.  Phipps,  Dorchester,  nectarines. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  clusters  of  the  Buffalo  berry,  (Shepherdia,) 
and  fruit  of  the  Passiflora  edulis. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson,  white  Frontignac  and  white  Chasselas  grapes, 
from  the  open  garden;  also,  white  gage  plums.  From  James  Hunne- 
well,  Charlestown,  sweet  water  and  Isabella  grapes.  From  Wm.  Oli- 
ver, Esq.,  Brocas  bergamotte,  St.  Ghislain  and  Seckel  pears.  From 
S.  Sweetser,  Mogul  summer  pears.  From  W.  B.  Sweet,  pears,  apples 
and  plums.  From  A.  McLennan,  gardener  to  Wm.  Pratt,  fine  speci- 
mens of  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  green  fleshed  melons.  From  J. 
Brown,  Concord,  purple  Detroit  apples.  From  J.  Warren,  Weston, 
American  nonpareil  and  African  apples.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  Wil- 
liams's early  pears  and  Orleans  apples.  From  J.  T.  Wheelright,  Bon 
Chretien,  pound  and  Doyenne  blanc  pears;  also,  York  russet  apples 
and  peaches.  From  J.  Hill,  West  Cambridge,  a  variety  of  peaches. 
From  J.  Rayner,  Esq.,  Boston,  Doyenne  blanc  pears.  From  Dr.  J.  C. 
Howard,  Sweetwater  and  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  the  open  air. 
From  J.  Newhall,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  ripe  figs.  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  Seckel  pears;  also,  Lady,  Porter,  golden  russet,  Seek-no-fur- 
ther, Joseph  sweeting  and  Siberian  crab  apples;  Royal  Kensington  and 
Warren's  native  peach.  From  Prof.  J.  L.  Russell,  high-top  sweeting 
apples.  From  A.  Cushing,  Hingham,  long  stem  apples.  From  D. 
Cushing,  a  pear  from  a  tree  a  century  old.    From  J.  Deane,  Mansfield, 
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Wine,  pumpkin  sweet,  Seek-no-further,  Hayboy,  superb  sweet  and 
spice  sweetinff  apples,  (the  three  latter  very  fine;)  also,  peaches. 

From  Jos.  Balch,  Esq.,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Gushing  pears; 
seedling  peaches,  (very  fine.)  From  J.  Mackay,  Weston,  Seckel  pears, 
and  Pearmain,  Hawthorndean,  (elegant,)  Williams's  Favorite  and  Por- 
ter apples.  From  E.  Hathorne,  cream  apples.  From  E.  P.  Harts- 
horn, Boston,  Sweetwater  grapes. 

Vegetables:  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  AVarren,  fine  tomatoes  and  a  large  Sa- 
voy cabbage.  From  B.  V.  French,  sugar  beets  and  autumnal  marrow 
squash.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Walker's  long  cucumber.  From  J. 
Breed,  Belle  Isle,  Valparaiso  squash,  (weighing  eighty  pounds.)  From 
Mrs.  T.  Bigelow,  Medford,  seven  years  pumpkin.  From  J.  Gardener, 
turnip  cabbages  above  ground.  From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  autumnal 
marrow  squashes.  From  C.  Ford,  seven  years'  pumpkin.  From  E. 
Vose,  acorn  squash.  From  T.  Mason,  Lima  squashes.  From  H.  Da- 
vidson, cucumijers.  From  Jona.  Warren,  Hercules'  club  gourd.  From 
A.  H.  Safford,  Cambridge,  Valparaiso  squash.  From  S.  Poud,  au- 
tumnal marrow  squash. 


Art.  IV.     Fulton  Market,  Neio  York. 

Vegetables:  Potatoes,  per  bushel:  common,  31  to  50  cts;  sweet,  75 
cts.  to  $1.  Turnips,  per  bushel,  37.^  to  50  cts.  Beets:  long  blood,  per 
bushel,  62  to  75  cts;  turnip  blood,  per  bunch,  3  cts.  Parsnips,  per 
bunch,  6  cts.  Carrots,  per  bushel,  75  cts.  Beans,  per  half  peck:  cran- 
berry, 12^  cts;  Limas,  15  cts.  Onions,  per  bushel:  white,  62^  cts  to 
$1;  red,  75  cts.  Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches,  12^  cts.  Leeks,  per  doz. 
bunches,  25  cts. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen,  25  to  75  cts.  Brocoli,  per  dozen,  50  to  75  cts. 
Lettuce,  per  dozen,  25  cts.  Celery,  per  bunch,  12^  cts.  Peppers,  per 
hundred:  squash,  50  cts;  Cayenne,  15  to  25  cts.  Endive,  per  dozen, 
25  cts.  Indian  corn,  per  dozen,  12i  cts.  Melongenas,  each,  6  to  15 
cts.  Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,  37^  cts.  Gherkins,  for  pickling,  per  hun- 
dred, 15  to  25  cts.  Squashes:  suminer  bush,  per  dozen,  25  cts;  winter 
crookneck,  per  dozen,  50  to  $1.25.  Pumpkins,  each,  8  to  12^  cts.  Pars- 
ley, per  bunch,  2  cts. 

Fruit:  apples,  per  barrel:  common,  $1.50;  fall  pippins,  .$2;  green- 
ings, $2.  Pears,  per  half  peck:  beurre,  25  cts;  berganiotle,  25  cts; 
virgoulouse,  $1;  Seckel,  75  cts.  to  $1;  Bon  Chretien,  25  to  50  cts. 
Peaches,  per  half  peck:  rareripes,  50  cts.  to  $1;  other  sorts,  $1  to  #1.25. 
Plums,  per  half  peck:  Damsons,  375  to  50  cts;  green  gages,  62^  to  $1. 
eirir,  $1;  prune,  50  cts;  common,  37J  to  50  cts.  Grapes,  per  pound: 
black  Hamburgh,  black  cluster  and  sweetwater,  31  to  50  cts.  each;  Isabel- 
la, 12J  cts.  Muskmelons,  3  to  12i  cts.  each;  Watermelons,  6  to  25  cts. 
each.  Blackberries,  19  per  quart.  Cranberi-ies,  per  half  peck,  37J  to 
50  cts.  Cocoanuts,  each,  6  to  9  cts.  Oranges  and  other  fruits  remain 
about  the  same. 

Remarks. — The  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  vegetables,  which,  generally,  are  of  good  quality.  Potatoes 
have  advanced  a  little.  Cabbages  have  declined:  brocoli  is  not  very 
plentiful,  nor  of  the  best  quality:  Indian  corn  is  nearly  done.  Fruit, 
with  the  exception  of  apples,  is  not  very  abundant.     Peaches  are  enor- 
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moiislj'  high,  and  good  ones  are  not  very  plentiful.  Plums  are  not  very- 
abundant,  but  are  generally  good,  and  bring  high  prices,  as  do  the  finer 
sorts  of  pears.  Of  grapes  the  supply  is  moderate,  but  about  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  sell  at  reasonable  prices.  Melons  are  good,  and  a  fair 
supply.    Apples  are  abundant  and  good. —  Yours,  J.  H.,  Sept.  22,  1837. 


Art.  V.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 
Potatoes,  new  : 

r,  S  per  barrel, .  . 

Common,  <^      ,      ,    , 

(_  per  bushel,  .  . 

t^  C  i5er  barrel, 

Chenanffoes,  <  '      i     i    i 

°         (  per  bushel, 

c,        ,     ^  per  bushel 

Sweet,  <   '  , 

i   per  ]jcck,  .... 

rp       •         ^  per  bushel, .... 
Turnips,    <  '  ,    ' 

■   '    i  per  peck, 

Onions : 

red,   per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel,. . .  . 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 
Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Early, 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocolis,  each, -.  .. . 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Beans,  shelled,  per  quart: 

Common, .... 

Lima, 

Sieva, 

Green  corn,  per  dozen: 

Sweet, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Peppers,  per  pound, 

Cucumbers  for  pickling,  hun'd 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck, , . 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 
Squashes,  per  pound: 

Autumnal  marrow 

Lima, 

Winter  crookneck, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


From 

To 

«?cts. 

§  cts. 

1  00 

1  25 

40 

50 

1  25 

1  50 

37i 

50 

1  25 

1  50 

37^ 

50 

50 

75 

20 

25 

4 

6 

1  25 

1  50 

75 

50 

75 

12 

20 

14 

37^ 

50 

50 

75 

12^ 

25 

12h 

25 

3 

4 

10 

12 

25 

25 

12J 

8 

V2h 

4 

5 

20 

25 

12^ 

25 

2 

2 

3 

n 

2 

Vi^.h 

20 

Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert  : 

^  C  per  barrel, 

Common,  <  '      ,     ,    , 

(_  per  bushel, 

Connecticut  swests,  pr  bush. 

Pumpkin  sweetings,  prbush. 

Porters,  per  bushel. 
Pears : 

Capiaumont,  per  dozen,. ,  . . 

Andrews,  per  flozen, 

Fulton,  per  half  peck, 

Seckel,  per  half  peck, 

St.  Michael, 

Bartlett,  per  dozen, 

Plums,  per  quart: 

Damsons, 

Common, 

Large  black, 

'  per  dozen, 

per  half  peck,..  . . 

Watermelons,  each, 

Muskmelons,  each, 

Citron  melons,  forpreserves,ea. 

Barberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  (hot-house)  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

While  Chasselas, 

Isabellas, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen, 

„      ,       .       C  per  bushel,.  . . . 
Cranberries,  ■<  '    ..  „  „i. 

i  per  peck, 


Peaches, 


^  <  per  box,. . . 

Oranges,  ^  j^^,.  j^^^„^_ 

T  C  per  box,.  .. . 

Lemons,  ^[,^,.^^^^„^_ 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each,. 


From    To 

$cts.U^cts. 


Walnuts,  ^l"^'-f=*7l' 

i  per  b\ishcl, 

Almonds,  (sweet, )pcr  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Caslana, 


1  50 
75 
1  00 
1  25 
1  50 

25 
25 
37i 
1  00 
75 
25 

20 
17 
25 
25 

37i 
12i 
12A 
8 
50 
124 

50 

37^ 

12^ 

6 

1  50 
37i 

2  50 
25 

2  00 

25 

6 

25 

4  00 

2  25 

12 

4 

3 


2  00 
1  50 

1  25 

2  00 

37i    » 

1  50 
25 


50 
75 
25 
25 

75 
25 

75 
50 

8 

1  75 
50 

3  00 
50 

2  50 
37A 

S 

4  50 
2  50 

14 
6 
6 


Remarks. — The  weather  during  the  present  month,  up  to  this  date, 
has  been  cool:  no  rain  has  fallen,  and,  with  the  previous  dry  state  of 
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the  soil,  the  ground  is  much  dryer  than  we  have  known  it  any  previous 
autumn,  for  some  j^ears.  It  is  nearly  two  months  since  any  rain  fell 
which  did  any  good  to  the  earth;  consequently  some  crops  have  suffer- 
ed, though  generally,  we  believe,  they  have  not  been  injured;  corn, 
beans,  squashes,  &,c.,  have  ripened  much  better  than  if  the  ground  had 
been  saturated  with  wet,  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  more  active  state  of 
vegetation.  Late  crops  of  potatoes  have  probably  suffered  the  most: 
turnips  planted  late  Avill  not  be  of  very  large  size.  In  the  country  and 
vicinity  grass  feed  is  remarkably  short — in  some  light  soils  completely 
dried  up.  Light  frosts  have  been  experienced  in  some  cold  localities, 
but  we  believe  have  not  done  much  injury. 

Potatoes  come  in  rather  slower  than  usual  at  this  season,  undoubtedly 
from  the  cause  above  mentioned;  prices  have,  however,  fallen  since  our 
last:  large  shipments  have  been  made  for  the  Southern  market:  sweet 
come  to  hand  in  tolerable  quantities,  and  very  good.  Beets  and  carrots 
are  abundant  and  very  fine.  Horseradish  begins  to  come  in.  Cabbages, 
of  the  earlier  kinds,  are  plenty,  but  Drumheads  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived: the  appearance  now  is  that  they  will  not  be  so  large  as  usual. 
Cauliflow'ers  and  brocolis  come  to  hand  in  quantities  to  supply  all  de- 
mand; some  of  the  latter  w-ere  the  finest  we  haveever  seen,  weighing  from 
four  to  six  pounds  each.  Lima  and  sieva  beans  are  very  scarce.  Celery 
comes  in  now  of  excellent  qualitj'.  Peppers  rather  scarce  and  prices 
higher,  as  are  also  cucumbers  for  pickling.  Squashes  of  all  sorts  are 
abundant:  the  autumnal  marrows  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  mai'ket; 
this  is  a  superb  squash:  Limas  are  also  very  good  this  j'ear. 

Fruit  is  generally  plentiful;  Porter  apj^les  are  exceedingly  beautiful 
this  year:  common  sorts  are  abundant.  Pears  were  never  so  abundant, 
nor  the  market  supplied  with  such  fine  varieties — beautiful  Capiaumonts, 
(so  called,)  Andrews,  Fultons,  &,c.;  these  sorts,  two  years  since,  could 
only  be  bought  by  the  dozen — they  are  now  to  be  had  in  almost  any 
quantity.  Plums,  of  some  kinds,  are  yet  to  be  had.  Peaches  raised  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  have  been  received,  though  not  in  very  large 
quantities,  but  they  have  been  very  fine:  New  York  peaches  also  come 
to  hand.  Watermelons  scarce  and  poor.  Pine-a])ples  scarce.  Grapes 
quite  abundant;  Isabellas  not  quite  ripe.  Cranberries  are  received  in 
abundance,  and  considerable  quantities  have  been  shipped  already, — 
Yours,  M.  T..  Boston,  Sept.  22,  1837. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  OCTOBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  continue  to 
need  some  attention:  as  soon  as  all  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  main  shoots  for 
producing  fruit  the  next  season  should  be  pruned  of  all  laterals,  so  as 
to  leave  straight  smooth  canes,  unless  the  object  is  to  train  them  on  the 
spur  system.  All  dead,  yellow  or  half  dried  leaves  should  be  picked 
from  the  plants,  and  the  shoots  tied  in,  at  a  good  distance  from  each 
other,  that  they  may  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  to  ripen 
well.     Isabella  vines,  in  the  ojien  air,  may  be  divested  of  some  of  their 
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leaves,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  may  ripen  their  fruit.     Prune  the  vines, 
now,  of  the  superfluous  wood. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  trans|)lanted  with  safety  this  month. 
Raspberry  vines,  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  may  be  also  trans- 
planted with  safety. 

Strawberry  plants,  for  forcing,  may  be  repotted,  if  in  too  small  pots. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias:  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  dahlias,  a  little  earth 
should  be  drawn  over  the  crowns  of  the  roots.  The  tops  should  not 
be  cut  off,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  roots  start  afresh.  If  se- 
vere frosts  occur  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  roots  should 
be  taken  up. 

Hyacinths  may  be  planted  this  month;  though  early  in  November  is 
a  preferable  time. 

Tulips  may  be  planted  from  the  first  of  this  month  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember. 

Roses,  not  repotted  before,  may  be  shifted  now. 

Cactus  cuttings  may  be  now  put  in  with  success. 

Lilies  may  now  be  planted  with  success. 

PcEonies:  no  better  time  could  be  chosen  to  separate  and  remove 
these  plants. 

Perennial  plants  may  be  removed  w^ith  safety. 

Oxalises:  the  fall  flowering  kinds  should  be  immediately  potted: 
winter  blooming  sorts  may  be  also  potted. 

Gladioluses,  ixias,  sparaxises,  Sfc.  maj'  now  be  potted  and  placed  in 
a  frame. 

Mignonette,  in  pots,  should  be  carefully  watered. 

Stocks,  planted  in  August,  should  be  placed  in  a  frame,  where  they 
may  be  protected  through  the  winter. 

Schizanthuses,  sown  in  August,  and  potted  into  thumb  pots  in 
Sei)tember,  may  be  repotted  this  month. 

Geraniums  may  be  propagated  with  success  in  a  green-house  or 
parlor. 

Ericas  may  be  repotted  now,  if  they  require  it:  pot  off"  cuttings  that 
are  rooted. 

Camellias:  all  the  plants  should,  on  their  removal  to  the  green-house, 
have  a  top-dressing  with  proper  soil,  with  the  addition  of  more  sand 
than  usual.  Wash  and  syringe  the  plants,  and  clear  them  from  all  in- 
sects.    If  any  plants  want  repotting,  it  may  now  be  done. 

Erythrina  Crista-galli:  plants  which  flowered  in  September  should 
be  cut  down,  and  kept  dry  till  November;  if  then  repotted  and  put  in  a 
stove  they  will  bloom  again. 

Azalea  cuttings,  put  in  in  June,  may  now  be  potted  off. 

Seeds  of  rocket  larkspurs,  Chryseis  crocea,  coreopsis,  and  other  har- 
dy annuals,  should  be  sown  in  patches  or  beds  the  latter  part  of  the 
month;  the  plants  will  bloom  earlier  and  finer  than  if  sown  in  the 
spring. 

All  plants  intended  for  the  green-house  should  be  removed  into  it  this 
month.  Let  it  be  well  cleaned  and  all  insects  destroyed  before  they  are 
put  in.     Water  carefully  at  this  season. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Establissement  Geographique  de   Bruxelles,  foncU  en 
1836.     Par  J.  F.  Vandermaelen.     By  X. 

A  PAMPHLET  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  purporting  to 
be  a  view  of  an  establishment  in  Belgium,  dedicated  to  the  va- 
rious branches  of  natural  history.  Corresponding  to  the  extent 
and  grandeur  of  the  other  departments  of  the  study  of  nature, 
the  green-house,  conservatory,  stove  and  botanic  garden  have  re- 
ceived due  consideration.  We  quote  from  a  description  of  the 
same. 

Green-house. — In  the  first  section  was  a  magnificent  collection 
of  three  hundred  varieties  of  Camellm,  among  which  were  some 
recently  obtained,  and  of  very  great  value.  The  collection  of 
pelargoniums,  above  five  hundred  in  number,  comprising  the  dis- 
tinct species,  with  varieties  and  hybrids,  is,  without  dispute,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  in  the  country.  Four  hun- 
dred varieties  of  Bengal  roses,  of  great  luxuriance;  other  col- 
lections, not  less  important,  among  which  we  mention  JJhodo- 
dendron  arboreum,  of  which  we  counted  seventeen  new  varie- 
ties raised  from  seed,  grown  in  Belgium,  and  which  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1835,  of  such  beauty 
that  M.  Vandermaelen  intends  to  publish  them,  with  plates.  A 
plant  of  Jlraucaria  excelsa,  of  great  height,  Araucdria  brasili- 
ensis,  Melaleuca,  Eucalyptus,  INIetrosideros,  Bdnksra,  and  a 
group  of  other  plants,  of  great  interest  and  of  very  great  height, 
produced  a  magnificent  elfect  in  winter,  in  this  compartment. 

Contiguous  is  a  large  stove,  in  the  borders  of  which  were 
Caryota  urens,  Chams^rops  palmata  [?],  humilis  and  other  spe- 
cies; Phoe^nix  (Zactylifera,  Jlreca  rubra,  Zaraia  lanuginosa,  Sac- 
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charum  ofiicinarum,  three  species  of  Musa,  Coccoloba  micros- 
tachya,  pubescens,  punctata,  uvifera,  excoriata,  two  Lantana 
rubra,  one  of  which  was  very  large,  several  plants  of  Lantana 
chinensis;  Ardisia  paniculata;  Urania  speciosa;  Calamus  niger; 
ChamaeVops  flexilis,  some  new  arums,  superb  specimens  of  Ix- 
ora;  Pothos  cordata;  Bromeh'a  Kardtas,  with  fruit  more  than 
eight  inches  diameter,  several  plants  of  Pancldnus  odoratissima, 
two  of  great  size;  twenty  or  more  of  the  Zamia,  of  which  Z. 
horrida  was  four  feet  high  and  thirty  nine-inches  circumference; 
nearly  all  the  species  of  Strelitzia  and  one  very  large  specimen 
of  S.  Juncea;  Croton  pictus,  discolor,  &c;  Passiflora  alata, 
princeps,  glauca,  &c.  &c.  Dracae^na  brasiliensis,  picta,  termi- 
nalis,  paniculata,  draco,  the  latter  above  twelve  feet  high,  and 
which,  in  1834,  produced  a  panicle  four  feet  long,  with  several 
fertile  flowers  and  a  great  quantity  of  seed;  Cocos  nucifera,  £Ila- 
te  sylvestris;  Thrinax  parviflora;  Coffea  arabica,  jEuphorbm 
latifoha;  several  very  large  plants  of  Crinum  amabile;  Crinum 
scabrum,  Brousonneti,  and  a  great  many  new  and  rare  ones,  sent 
from  Brazil,  by  M.  Crabbe,  in  1834;  Jfyrtus  Pimenta^  Aletris 
fragrans,  Phyllanthus  grandiflorus;  jPicus  citrifolia,  elastica, 
populifolia,  &c.,  Tamus,  species  unknown,  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, from  Mexico;  Cycas  revoluta,  two  specimens,  very 
large;  a  variety  of  Astrapae^a  Wallichw,  with  white  flowers, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high;  Astrapse^a  pubescens;  Cycas 
circinalis;  two  Cactus  [Cereus]  speciosissimus,  one  of  which, 
in  1835,  produced  seventy  or  eighty  flowers;  a  collection  of  six- 
ty species  and  varieties  of  .Amaryllis,  Litta^^rt  geminiflora,  which 
flowered  in  1834,  having  a  stem  twelve  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  more  than  twelve  hundred  flowers;  an  unknown  species  of 
Ardisia,  from  Brazil;  Dillenia  speciosa;  the  different  species  of 
Mimosa  and  of  Theophrasta;  a  great  number  of  other  splendid 
plants,  besides  a  large  shrub,  in  appearance  belonging  to  the  J\h\- 
vacese  or  to  some  kindred  family,  raised  from  seed  brought  from 
Brazil  in  1814  or  1815. 

A  small  stove  also  contains  a  multitude  of  rare  plants:  espe- 
cially would  we  mention  a  numerous  collection  of  the  Orchida- 
ceae,  which  on  flowering  exhibited  several  new  species,  and  in 
some  instances  new  genera,  from  the  latter  of  which  M.  Du- 
mortier  has  established  Maelenia  paradoxica,  a  merited  tribute  to 
the  zeal  of  the  proprietor  of  these  gardens. 

The  collection  of  succulent  plants  in  this  stove  contributes  in 
no  small  degree  to  its  value.  The  Cacti  are  not  less  than  three 
hundred.  The  Cereus  are  scarcely  less  numerous;  among  these, 
several  C.  senilis  of  great  rareness;  an  hybrid  Epiphyllum,  ob- 
tained, by  M.  Vandermaelen,  from  the  fecundation  of  Cereus 
speciosissimus  with  the  pollen  of  Epiphyllum  Ackermdni;  Me- 
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sembiyanthemum,  Opuntia,  iJuphorbia,  Stapelm,  .5^Ioe,  &c.  &c. 
complete  this  rich  collection. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  a  very  large  Strelitzia  regi- 
nse  which  was  in  flower  in  the  same  house;  with  two  individuals 
of  S.  spathulata,  one  of  S.  augusta,  and  an  S.  humilis;  several 
crinums;  eight  species  of  Zumia;  Jlreca  borbonica;  Panddnus 
Amersii,  very  rare;  Bonapartea  gracilis;  a  species  of  Tilland- 
sia,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1835;  Tamus  elephant- 
ipes,  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter;  Phoe^nix  paludosa;  several 
Calanthe,  sp.,  received  directly  from  China,  in  1834,  and  Cle- 
rodendron  of  great  variety. 

We  principally  noticed,  in  the  small  green-house,  twenty  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Mimosa,  eight  of  genus  Protea,  three  of  genus 
Banksirt,  ten  of  genus  Hakea,  eleven  of  genus  Dryandra,  twelve 
of  genus  Diosma;  seven  of  Melaleuca;  nine  of  Metrosideros; 
three  of  J5Jpimedium  from  Japan. 

The  entire  collection  under  glass  embraces  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand plants. 

The  garden  is  not  less  rich  in  rare  acclimated  plants  and  in 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  We  noticed  a  superb  lot  of  pseonies, 
of  which  more  than  two  hundred  seedlings  had  not  even  flower- 
ed; a  great  number  of  jRhododendron,  Azalea  and  Magnolia, 
forming  dense  thickets,  covered,  during  the  summer,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers;  Kalmio,  Lonicera,  Andromeda,  many  species 
of  t/E'sculus,  twenty-eight  species  of  Phlox,  eighty-eight  of  .y3's- 
ter,  twenty-five  of  >S'axifraga,  twenty-five  of  ^'ediim,  &c.  &c., 
with  many  varieties  of  dahlias,  spiraeas,  campanulus,  irises,  che- 
lones,  veronicas,  valerianas,  Querci  of  the  United  States,  twen- 
ty-four species  of  i^raxinus,  great  number  of  Catdlpa,  Lirio- 
dendron,  Pyrus  japonica,  and  a  multitude  of  others  too  numerous 
for  detail. 

jNf.  F.  Vandermaelen  has  not  confined  himself  to  fastidious  deco- 
ration, but  aims  to  form  a  garden  for  the  naturalization  of  plants 
and  of  botany,  and  which  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  study 
of  that  delightful  science;  the  plants  are  arranged  in  a  picturesque 
manner,  after  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus.  An  aquarium  in 
the  garden  is  intended  for  aquatic  plants,  and  a  place  has  been 
reserved  for  an  arrangement  of  plants  by  natural  families.  The 
founder  of  this  school  of  botany  has  engaged  a  learned  professor, 
M.  Scheidweiler,  who  gives,  twice  a  week,  gratuitous  lectures 
in  botany  and  vegetable  physiology. 

X. 

The  above  account  has  been  furnished  us  by  a  correspondent.  It 
^yill  be  read  with  great  interest.  Probably  M.  Vanderniach;n's  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Belgium.  It  will  be  seen  in  a 
future  page  that  he  gained  several  of  the  principal  prizes  at  the  late 
celebrated  display  of  flowers  at  Ghent. — Cotid. 
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Art.   II.      On  the   Cultivation  of  Hyacinths. 
By  the  Conductor. 

In  a  previous  article  (vol.  I,  p.  418,)  we  have  given  a  few 
hints  upon  the  proper  management  of  hyacinths  in  pots  and  glas- 
ses. Our  present  purpose  is,  to  offer  a  few  brief  observations 
upon  their  cultivation  in  beds  in  the  open  garden. 

Hyacinths  are  so  beautiful  a  flower,  and  so  exquisitely  odo- 
riferous, that  there  is  no  necessity  of  here  urging  their  great 
claims  upon  the  care  of  the  amateur  gardener.  The  Dutch  are 
deservedly  notorious  for  their  fine  collections:  they  have  been 
cultivated  by  them  for  an  immense  length  of  time,  and  are  still 
held  in  very  high  estimation.  In  some  towns  and  cities  of  Hol- 
land thousands  of  bulbs  are  annually  sold,  and  numerous  quan- 
tities annually  exported  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
great  mart  from  whence  all,  or  a  greater  part,  that  are  cultivated, 
are  procured.  The  Dutch  are,  we  believe,  the  only  persons 
who  have  ever  attempted  the  raising  of  new  varieties  in  any 
great  number;  their  catalogues  now  contain  some  hundred  differ- 
ent sorts,  and  new  ones  are  continually  being  produced. 

In  their  cultivation  the  Dutch  greatly  excel;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  bulbs  could  not  be  grown  equal  in  size  to  theirs, 
even  among  the  most  skilful  of  the  British  florists.  That  their 
climate  and  soil  is  well  adapted  to  their  cultivation  is  well  known; 
but  that  they  cannot  be  grown  with  as  good  success,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  England,  is  a  fallacious  idea.  We  have  our- 
selves grown  as  good  hyacinth  roots  as  we  ever  saw  imported 
from  Holland,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert,  in  a  paper 
in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  states  that  he  has  raised  those 
equal,  if  not  superior,  and  adds  "that,  with  care,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  London  nurserymen,  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
can  produce  hyacinth  bulbs  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Dutch." 
But  the  remark  that  the  bulbs  cannot  be  grown  to  any  perfec- 
tion, only  by  the  Dutch  florists,  has  been  so  generally  believed 
as  being  founded  on  experience,  that  few  have  ever  attempted 
their  cultivation;  this,  together  with  the  certainty  of  always  pro- 
curing good  bulbs  from  the  seedsmen,  at  reasonable  prices,  has 
prevented  gardeners  from  relying  upon  their  own  product  for  an 
annual  supply. 

The  Dutch  have  published  various  works  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  hyacinth,  and  other  bulbs;  but  the  most  celebrated  of 
them  is  that  of  St.  Simon,  which  appeared  in  1768,  entitled 
Des  Jacintes.  In  this  work  full  directions  are  given  for  their 
management:  from  it  we  learn  that  the  soil  best  adapted  to  their 
growth  is  composed  of  rotten  cow-dung,  decayed  leaves  and  fine 
sand.     In  procuring  the  leaves  preference  is  given  to  the  softer 
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kinds,  as  those  of  the  lime,  elm  and  birch,  rejecting  those  of  the 
oak,  chesnut,  and  similar  kinds,  as  requiring  a  greater  length  of 
time  in  their  decomposition.  The  cow-dung  is  also  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  it  being  collected  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  cattle 
are  stall-fed  upon  dry  food,  and  free  from  straw  or  litter.  The 
best  sand  is  procured  by  digging  to  a  considerable  depth.  That 
which  the  florists  use  around  Haarlem,  where  the  most  celebrated 
growers  reside,  is  procured  from  a  place  where  the  soil  is  a  de- 
posite  of  sea  sand  upon  a  layer  of  hard  undecayed  timber,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  forest  overwhelmed  by  the  sea. 

When  the  leaves  are  collected  together,  they  are  thrown  into 
a  large  heap,  in  a  situation  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  nor 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  stagnation  of  water,  which  is  always 
carefully  drained  off.  After  having  lain  together  for  a  conside- 
rable period,  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  considerably  decayed, 
they  are  ready  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  sand  and  cow-dung;  this 
is  done  by  the  Dutch  florists  in  the  following  manner:  first,  by 
placing  a  layer  of  sand;  then  a  layer  of  well  decomposed  cow- 
dung,  and,  lastly,  a  layer  of  the  rotted  leaves,  each  layer  being 
about  ten  inches  thick.  In  this  manner  a  large  heap  is  made, 
finishing  the  top  with  a  layer  of  the  cow-dung,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  sun 
upon  it.  The  compost  thus  remains  for  six  months  or  more, 
when,  after  being  thrown  over  once  or  twice,  it  is  ready  for  the 
formation  of  the  beds  for  the  bulbs.  The  Dutch  florists  use 
this  compost  indiscriminately  for  all  sorts  of  bulbs:  the  first  sea- 
son after  the  beds  are  made  of  this  compost,  they  plant  them 
with  tulips,  crocuses,  and  other  bulbs,  as  the  fresh  soil  might 
canker  and  otherwise  injure  the  hyacinths;  and  the  florists  avoid 
planting  them  in  the  same  place  two  years  in  succession;  in  the 
alternate  years  the  beds  are  filled  with  tulips,  crocuses,  jonquils, 
&c.  &c.  This  com])ost  is  generally  supposed  to  retain  its  qual- 
ities six  or  seven  years,  when  it  is  renewed. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  hyacinth  w'e  have  been  very  success- 
ful, though  we  have  never  been  governed  by  any  particular  rules 
in  the  formation  of  our  compost:  we  have  generally  taken  such 
soils  as  would  come  nearest  to  the  one  mentioned  above,  although 
we  have  never  been  at  the  same  pains  to  procure  each  material. 
Perhaps  our  bulbs  would  have  flourished  better  had  they  been 
grown  in  a  compost  like  that  of  the  Dutch  florists;  but  as  they 
were  as  fine  as  any  we  have  ever  seen,  without  farther  alluding 
to  their  particular  soil,  we  shall  give  the  result  of  our  own  obser- 
vations and  experience. 

Hyacinths  delight  in  a  very  sandy  compost:  IMr.  Knight  states, 
in  the  Gardener''s  Magazine,  that  the  finest  hyacinths  in  Haarlem 
are  grown  in  a  soil  so  light  that  "  it  can  be  blown  away  by  the 
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wind."  We  have  always  found  them  to  grow  more  kixuriantly, 
and  the  bulbs  to  be  more  free  from  canker,  in  a  compost  of  wliich 
sand  is  a  component  part.     In  heavy  soils  they  soon  run  out. 

The  compost  we  have  grown  our  hyacinths  in  was  composed 
of  one  sixth  good  garden  soil,  rather  sandy;  one  sixth  decayed 
cow-dung;  one  third  leaves,  and  about  one  third  fine  sand;  choos- 
ing part  sea  sand,  in  preference  to  all  common  pit  sand.  These 
were  mixed  together  a  few  weeks  before  the  beds  were  made, 
and,  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  planting,  the  beds  were  filled 
with  it,  leaving  time  for  it  to  settle.  Previous  to  making  the 
beds  of  the  compost  the  old  soil  should  be  removed  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches.  The  situation  should  be  rather 
elevated,  with  a  moderately  dry  sub-soil,  or  our  severe  winters 
would  be  apt  to  destroy  the  bulbs.  Some  writers  have  recom- 
mended the  beds  to  be  made  three  feet  deep;  but  twenty-four 
inches,  in  our  opinion,  is  sufficiently  deep.  When  the  compost 
has  become  tolerably  well  settled  the  planting  of  the  bulbs  should 
commence:  this  is  generally  done  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of 
November;  either  sooner  or  later  will  do,  but  this  is  the  most  pre- 
ferable time — planted  earlier,  the  bulbs  are  apt  to  get  saturated 
with  water  before  they  commence  growing;  and  if  kept  out  of 
the  soil  later,  they  are  apt  to  be  injured,  by  the  starting  of  the 
young  fibres.  The  beds  should  be  raised  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  walk,  and  may  be  of  any  width  or  length,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  planter.  The  bulbs  should  be  set  about 
eight  inches  apart  each  way. 

Planting  should  never  be  performed  with  a  dibble,  (or  pressed 
into  the  soil,)  as  recommended  by  many  eminent  English  florists; 
indeed  no  kind  of  bulb  should  be  planted  in  this  manner.  Hyacinths 
require  to  be  set  out  four  inches  deep  from  the  top  of  the  bulb, 
and  the  best  mode  is  to  take  oft'  about  five  inches  of  the  soil 
from  the  surface  of  the  bed,  after  it  has  been  raked  level.  Then 
mark  out  the  rows,  and  carefully  plant  the  bulbs,  and  replace  the 
soil  previously  taken  off".  Around  and  under  each  bulb  a  hand- 
ful of  sand  should  be  placed,  in  order  to  let  the  water  pass  oft' 
freely  from  the  coating  of  the  bulbs.  Rake  t!ie  bed  smooth, 
leaving  the  centre  about  one  inch  the  highest,  so  as  to  throw  oft' 
the  superfluous  water.  Nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  until 
the  approach  of  cold  weather:  immediately  after  planting,  the 
beds  should  not  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains. 

Hyacinths  are  nearly  hardy,  and  we  have  had  them  live  through 
the  winter  without  any  protection  whatever;  but  they  were  in- 
jured in  their  growth,  and  the  flowers  were  not  equal  to  those 
protected.  The  Dutch  florists  cover  their  beds  with  tan  or 
coarse  manure.  They  generally  allow  the  frost  to  penetrate  into 
the  beds  about  three  inches,  and  then  cover  them;  this  prevents 
the  bulbs  from  starting  in  the  spring,  and  throwing  up  their  flow- 
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er  spikes  too  early,  as  they  frequently  do,  before  the  season  has 
become  sufficiently  moderate  to  prevent  their  being  damaged  by 
early  frosts.  We  have  seen  our  hyacinth  beds,  when  in  full 
bloom,  covered  with  snow  an  inch  deep;  and  one  year  the  wea- 
ther was  so  severe  that  the  flower  spikes  were  frozen  so  hard  that 
not  a  single  bell  could  have  been  touched  without  its  breaking 
off;  the  bulbs,  however,  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  and  the 
flowers  remained  in  beauty  some  time  after.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary, particularly  in  our  climate,  to  let  the  frost  penetrate 
nearly  to  the  bulbs  before  the  beds  are  covered.  In  the  spring 
the  covering  should  not  be  removed  until  the  shoots  have  pro- 
truded through  the  surface  of  the  bed,  (which  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered,) in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  it  off.  It 
should  not  be  carried  away,  but  laid  by  the  bed,  so  that  it  may 
again  be  thrown  over,  if  the  weather  should  be  severe. 

When  the  shoots  have  advanced  an  inch  or  two  above  the  sur- 
face, the  soil  between  the  rows  should  be  stirred  very  carefully 
with  a  small  trowel.  During  winter  it  becomes  hard,  and  this 
operation  is  very  beneficial  to  the  bulbs.  When  the  flower  buds 
begin  to  expand  the  spikes  should  be  tied  to  small  sticks,  neatly 
painted  green,  so  as  to  prevent  the  winds  and  heavy  rains  which 
often  occur  at  this  season  from  beating  them  down  to  the  ground. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  frost,  the  bed  or  beds,  if  not  large, 
may  be  easily  covered  with  mats,  by  erecting  a  slight  frame.  If 
the  beds  are  large,  then  a  little  hay  or  straw  lightly  strewn  over 
them  will  prevent  the  frost,  unless  remarkably  severe,  from  in- 
juring the  buds.  When  in  full  flower  the  beds  may  be  kept  in 
beauty  a  great  length  of  time,  by  erecting  an  awning  over 
them;  this,  besides  serving  to  preserve  the  bloom,  will  also  shel- 
ter them  from  high  winds  and  severe  rains. 

When  the  blossoms  have  faded  the  flower  spikes  should  be 
cut  off;  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  assume  a  yellow  tinge,  (which 
is  generally  about  the  middle  of  June,)  the  bulbs  should  be  ta- 
ken up,  and  the  decayed  foliage  cut  off  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  top:  they  should  then  be  laid  upon  their  sides,  in 
the  same  bed,  with  their  tops  towards  the  north,  and  should  be 
covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  very  dry  soil,  or  sand,  and 
remain  in  this  situation  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  should  not  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  or  very  hot  sunshine; 
in  either  case,  mats,  or  a  covering  of  some  kind,  should  be 
thrown  over,  or  the  bulbs  will  be  liable  to  injury:  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  they  may  be  taken  up  and  very  carefully 
cleared  from  all  loose  fibres,  and  put  up  in  papers  and  laid  away 
in  a  dry  room.  In  Holland  the  commercial  gardeners  have  houses 
erected  on  purpose  to  store  their  bulbs. 

The  offsets  are  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  bulbs, 
with  the  exception  that  they  should  be  set  out  rather  earlier,  and 
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only  about  half  the  depth  (two  inches,)  of  the  old  roots.  Tlie 
beds  should  be  well  covered  and  the  bulbs  taken  up,  as  has  been 
recommended  for  the  old  roots.  OiFsetts  generally  flower  weak- 
ly the  second  year,  the  third  year  considerably  stronger;  and  the 
fourth  year  the  largest  of  them  may  be  planted  out  in  the  beds 
with  the  strong  flowering  bulbs. 

Hyacinths  may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  this  mode  has 
been  very  rarely  resorted  to,  except  in  Holland.  The  pro- 
cess is  so  tedious,  and  the  procuring  of  a  very  superior  variety 
so  uncertain,  that  it  will  not  probably  be  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try. Those  florists,  however,  who  have  an  abundance  of  pa- 
tience, may  be,  perhaps,  induced  to  try  the  experiment;  and 
for  their  information  we  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Double  flowers  rarely  produce  seed;  but  from  the  single  ones 
plenty  may  be  gathered.  In  selecting  the  seeds  choose  those 
which  are  produced  on  superior  varieties,  possessing  all  the  re- 
quisite properties,  viz:  strong  straight  stems,  fine  formed  pyramids 
of  bells,  vivid,  or  dehcate  colors,  as  either  are  desired,  and  if  the 
flowers  incline  to  be  semi-double,  so  much  the  greater  chance  of 
procuring  full  double  ones.  It  should  not  be  gathered  until  per- 
fectly ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  very  black;  let  them  remain 
in  the  capsules  till  the  time  of  sowing,  which  in  our  climate 
would  probably  be  in  a  frame  in  February  or  March.  Deep 
boxes  should  be  filled  with  the  same  compost  before  recom- 
mended. When  the  young  plants  appear  the  boxes  may  be 
plunged  in  the  open  garden,  where  they  may  remain  for  two 
years,  only  protecting  the  bulbs  in  the  winter  season.  The  third 
year  they  should  be  taken  up,  as  has  been  directed  for  the  old 
roots,  and  in  the  fall  they  may  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  by 'them- 
selves. A  few  flowers  will  appear  the  fourth  year,  but  the  great- 
er part  will  not  bloom  until  the  fifth,  and  some  not  till  the  sixth. 
If  one  in  five  hundred  proves  to  be  worth  naming,  or  equal  to 
the  already  existing  varieties,  the  grower  may  consider  himself 
very  fortunate. 

Hyacinths  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  and  sometimes  great 
numbers  of  bulbs  are  lost  in  a  season;  the  most  serious  disease 
is  that  called  by  florists  the  ring-sickness:  when  a  bulb  is  once 
affected  it  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  cutting  out  the  diseased 
part:  if  on  doing  this  the  heart  of  the  bulb  is  destroyed,  it  will 
still  grow  and  send  out  ofFsetts,  but  will  never  recover  itself 
again  so  as  to  produce  bloom.  When  the  affected  part  is  cut 
away,  the  wound  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  until  it  is  quite 
dry,  after  which  it  would  be  best  to  plant  it  out  in  a  dry  situation, 
in  a  compost  more  sandy  than  that  recommended  for  healthy 
roots.  The  decay  of  the  bulbs  is  attributed  to  several  causes; 
but  probably  the  principal  one  is  the  use  of  improper  soils,  es- 
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peclally  manures.  The  cow  manure  which  the  Dutch  florists 
use  is  perfectly  free  from  straw,  as  previously  stated;  for  when 
fermentation  takes  place,  as  it  generally  does  when  there  is  much 
mixed  with  the  manure,  the  bulbs  are  almost  certain  to  decay; 
the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  a  fungus,  the  spawn  of  which  is  in 
the  dung.  With  all  the  care,  however,  which  the  Dutch  take  to 
prevent  this  disease,  they  are  much  troubled  with  it.  Whenever 
the  bulbs  show  any  signs  of  decay,  while  they  are  out  of  the 
ground,  the  diseased  part  should  be  immediately  cut  away. 

We  hope  to  see  the  hyacinth  more  extensively  cultivated  in 
beds;  hitherto  it  has  only  been  considered  a  parlor  plant,  suita- 
ble for  glasses  and  pots.  Certainly,  if  early  blooming,  beautiful 
flowers,  elegant  colors  and  grateful  odor,  are  desirable  requisites 
in  a  flower,  to  what  one  shall  we  look  which  possesses  them  in  a 
more  eminent  degree?  Beds  of  them  only  require  to  be  seen  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all  florists  or  amateur  gardeners.  One 
filled  with  the  most  superior  varieties  will  not  suffer  in  general 
comparison,  (though  their  beauty  is  of  a  different  kind,)  with  one 
filled  with  the  most  brilliant  tulips.  If  a  fear  that  the  bulbs  would 
run  out  by  cultivation,  rather  than  increase  in  vigor,  has  deterred 
the  lover  of  the  hyacinth  from  entering  into  their  growth,  let  it  do 
so  no  longer.  Do  not  the  English  gardeners  excel  the  Dutch  in 
every  department  of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  unless  it  is  in  the 
growth  of  hyacinths,  narcissus,  and  a  few  similar  bulbs.''  And 
could  they  not  also  excel  in  the  growth  of  these  if  they  were  to 
attempt  it.'  We  have  no  doubt  of  it.  And  so  may  our  garden- 
ers and  amateurs,  if  they  choose,  produce  bulbs  equal  if  not  su- 
perior to  the  Dutch.  Were  it  not  for  the  sale  of  the  abundance 
of  miserable  roots  which  are  annually  sent  here  from  Holland,  and 
put  up  at  auction,  and  the  very  limited  demand  for  fine  and  valu- 
able varieties,  our  nurserymen  could,  and  might  be  induced  to, 
furnish  the  bulbs  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  they  could  be  import- 
ed. We  hope  the  attempt  will  be  made:  we  believe  it  would 
prove  a  profitable  business  to  any  one  who  understands  their  cul- 
tivation, for  the  investment  of  a  small  capital.  Hyacinths,  tu- 
lips, crocuses,  &c.,  could  be  as  well  supplied,  of  our  own  growth, 
as  lilies  and  similar  bulbs  are  at  the  present  time. 

For  a  list  of  varieties  for  a  small  garden  we  refer  the  reader 
to  vol.  I,  p.  420.  Where  a  large  bed  is  to  be  set  out,  a  great 
number  of  superb  varieties  may  be  procured  of  the  seedsmen. 
Those  procured  at  auction  are  always  sure  to  cause  disappoint- 
ment: in  truth  they  have  done  more  to  prejudice  amateurs  and 
others  against  their  cultivation  than  any  thing  else. 

We  have  extended  our  observations  to  a  greater  length  than 
we  had  intended.  But  if  they  have  the  effect  to  increase  the 
cultivation  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower  in  our  gardens, 
we  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble. 

VOL.  rii. — NO.  XI.  52 
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Art.  III.  J^otice  of  some  rare  and  beautiful  Plants  found  in 
Hubbardston,  Mass.,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July 
and  August,  1837.  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Prof.  Bot. 
and  Veg.  Physiol,  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  connected  with  vegetation  so  in- 
teresting as  the  local  and  geographical  distribution  of  plants, 
whether  considered  in  relation  to  a  wider  or  more  limited  field 
of  observation.  The  distance  of  a  few  miles,  or  the  difi'erence 
of  soil,  will  produce  an  astonishing  effect.  A  very  limited  area 
will  comprise  the  entire  amount  of  a  species  to  be  found  in  a 
county  or  section.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  particular  reason 
existent  why  such  should  be  the  case.  The  collector  is  often- 
times agreeably  surprised  by  the  occurrence  of  a  single  individ- 
ual of  exceeding  rarity,  or  by  the  discovery  of  some  oasis  of 
great  interest,  amid  the  long  and  patiently  investigated  track  of 
his  former  labors.  A  little  group  of  such  favorites  will  continue 
to  thrive  in  their  loneliness  for  years,  unvisited,  perhaps,  by  any 
but  himself,  and  then  suddenly  disappear,  to  give  way  to  others 
more  congenial  to  the  spot.  Others  will  be  found  in  luxuriant 
abundance  in  localities  far  remote  from  the  scene  of  their  first 
observation;  and  others,  again,  following  man,  like  some  of  the 
higher  orders  of  animated  creation,  hover  with  a  seeming  instinct- 
ive association  around  the  scene  of  his  enterprise,  under  every 
change  and  circumstance.  Nor  can  any,  unexperienced  in  these 
pursuits,  conceive  the  actual  degree  of  interest  and  pleasure 
which  is  awakened  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  some  gor- 
geous display  or  elegant  appearance  of  a  group  of  a  rare  plant, 
when  it  bursts  upon  the  view,  for  the  first  time,  in  all  its  native 
character.  Unlike  other  objects,  in  the  economy  of  life,  which 
become  uninteresting  when  they  become  common,  these  are 
raised  in  our  estimation.  To  see,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  choicest  productions  of  our  gardens,  in  all  their  native  and 
unrestrained  luxuriance — while  it  heightens  their  effect,  as  indi- 
viduals of  the  great  order  of  the  vegetable  world,  detracts,  in  no 
single  degree,  from  their  more  humble  merits  when  seen  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  skilful  florist.  We  should  prize  a 
feathery  palm  none  the  less,  when  under  the  sheltering  roof  of 
the  conservatory,  in  solitary  beauty  and  sterility,  as  a  specimen, 
and  as  an  individual,  because  it  reminds  of  those  gigantic,  tower- 
ing, and  wide-spreading  forests  of  oriental  climes,  where  these 
"princes  of  the  vegetable  world"  thrive  in  their  native  glory. 

During  a  short  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Wachusett  Moun- 
tain I  made  careful  observation  of  the  flora  of  the  immediate 
region.  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  friend  and  lover  of 
science,  in  cooperation  with  whom  I  collected  many  plants,  some 
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of  which  are  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Desirous  of 
promoting  the  interest  of  this  Magazine,  I  submit  to  its  readers 
a  hst  of  them,  with  a  few  observations  on  their  introduction  in 
gardens  as  ornamental  plants. 

The  town  of  Hubbardston  belongs  to  Worcester  County,  and 
is  distant  fifty-three  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  seven  from  Mount 
Adams,  or  Wachusett.  This  fine  elevation  rises  as  from  a 
high  plain,  and  stands,  with  its  accompanying  spurs,  in  almost 
solitary  beauty.  At  its  base  is  Princeton,  so  celebrated  for  its 
peculiar  and  interesting  scenery.  On  the  very  summit  of  this 
hill  I  observed  /Rhododendron  nudiflorum  Torrey  (Azalea  nudi- 
flora  L.,)  of  large  size,  and  Potentilla  tridentata,  in  profusion. 
Between  the  crevices  of  the  horizontal  and  oblique  slabs  of  gran- 
ite, tiie  little  and  delicate  Woodsm  rufidula  Beck  may  be  found. 
The  scarlet  berries  of  Cornus  canadensis  produced  a  pleasing 
effect.     Profusion  of  the  blueberry  covered  the  ground. 

May  15. — The  woods  are  now  full  of  Trillium  pictum 
Pursh.  This  elegant  plant  may  be  collected  in  abundance  during 
the  month  of  May,  at  which  time,  in  company  with  the  large 
showy  cymes  of  Fiburnum  lantanoides  Mich..,  it  renders  con- 
spicuous the  dark,  damp  shades  of  the  forest.  No  trillium  which 
I  have  seen  will  compare  with  the  elegance  of  the  flowers  of 
this  particular  species.  Its  petals  are  of  a  pure  white,  veined 
with  rich  purple.  As  garden  plants,  and  for  the  border,  all  the 
species  of  this  genus  should  be  introduced,  as  spring  ornaments. 
They  are  of  easy  culture,  requiring  only  to  be  planted  in  groups, 
with  a  strong  stick  or  tally  to  designate  the  spot,  after  the  leaves 
have  faded.  I  have  had  the  fine  T.  grandiflorum  Salisb.  in 
flower,  under  cultivation,  for  several  successive  seasons;  and  the 
variety  of  colors  displayed,  not  only  in  the  flowers,  but  in  the 
foliage  and  fruit  of  the  nine  or  ten  American  species,  recom- 
mend the  entire  genus  to  the  florist. 

May  24. — Polygala  pauciflora  Willd.,  in  great  abundance  cov- 
ering the  pastures.  This  little  plant  exhibits  in  great  beauty  the 
peculiarity  of  the  individuals  of  the  genus,  in  its  subterraneous 
and  apetalous  flowers.  I  know  not  whether  it  could  be  intro- 
duced into  culture  with  much  success,  but  it  is  worthy  of  trial. 
Perhaps  it  would  thrive  on  an  elevated  rockwork,  which  it  would 
greatly  ornament  with  its  dark  and  rich  purple,  crested  flowers. 

Eriophorum  vaginatum  L.,  in  a  sphagnous  swamp,  south-east 
of  Parker's  Pond.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  growing  in  cE3spi- 
tose  tufts,  with  a  slender  stem,  furnished  with  a  dark-tipped 
sheath  about  the  middle  of  the  culm. 

Xylosteum  ciliatum. 

May  2G. — Streptopus  roseus.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
this  plant  to  florists,  on  account  of  its  elegant  scarlet  berries,  ax- 
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illary,  on  a  slender  peduncle,  from  each  leaf.     The   entire  form 
of  the  plant  is  exceedingly  graceful. 
The  time  of  flowering  v\as  not  noted  in  the  following: — 

Aralia  hispida,  abundant. 

»/3ct3e^a  alba, 
rubra. 

Ranunculus  Clintonii  Beck.  syn.  R.  prostratus  Lamarck,  in 
a  small  spot  with  Glechoma  hederacea,  western  part  of  the  town. 
Both  introduced  (?). 

Ribes  glandulosum  Ait. 

Dahbarda  repens,  common. 

jRosa  rubiginosa. 

Cerasus  borealis.    Summit  and  sides  of  Wachusett. 

Vicia  sativa. 

*Salix  tristis  JMuhh,  a  pretty  species  when  in  flower. 

P^iola  clandestina  Ph.,  a  curious  species,  with  very  succulent 
leaves. 

.^'rbutus  U\a.  ursi,  rare. 

Epigae^a  repens,  abundant. 

Gualtheria  hispidula  Muhl. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia 

asarifolia  Michx. 
elliptica  J^utt. 
secunda  L. 

Chimaphila  umbellata  L. 

Linnae^a  borealis. — I  met  with  a  patch  of  this  charming  plant, 
several  rods  square,  forming  a  complete  and  unique  covering  to 
the  ground.  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  peculiar  locality  or  situ- 
ation is  more  or  less  favorable,  having  found  it  in  vigorous  growth 
by  the  sunny  road-sides,  and  also  in  the  shady,  dark  and  moist 
recesses  of  the  woods. 

(Sambucus  pubens  JMichx. 

Kalmia  glauca.     Sphagnous  swamp,  near  Parker's  Pond. 

Ledum  latifolium,  common. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia  c.  gracilis. 

Corallorrhiza  odontorhiza.    Abundant, 
multiflora,  rare. 

Goody  era  repens. 

Habenaria  fimbriata. 

herbiola,  Wachusett. 

Platanthera  orbiculata.  Common;  especially  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, on  account  of  its  large  orbicular  leaves,  and  tall  stem  of 
white  and  greenish  flowers,  constituting  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
orchideae. 

Convallaria  umbellata  JMichx.   Syn.  Dracaj^na  borealis  L. 
.^diantum  pedatum.  A  fine  fern,  and  conspicuously  beautiful  in 
large  clumps,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  cool  situations.    It 
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seems  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  ferns,  especially  in  gardens  which  are  fur- 
nished with  belts  of  trees.  They  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and 
easy  culture,  and  serve  to  give  variety  to  those  borders  in  every 
garden  where  most  plants  will  not  thrive.  Our  indigenous  ferns 
are  worthy  of  attention  in  this  capacity,  whether  we  consider  the 
miniature  arborescent  appearance  of  Pteris  aquilina,  the  delicate 
beauty  of  Dicksonm  pilosiuscula,  the  stiff  pinnae  of  Osmunda 
cinnamomea,  or  the  pretty  ebony  stripe  of  t^splenium  melano- 
caidon.  Whoever  has  taken  cognizance  of  these  curious  vege- 
tables in  their  native  localities,  must  have  been  struck  with  their 
elegance. 

J.  L.  R. 


Art.  IV.  J^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Jlccoimt  of  those  which  it  icould  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London, 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  6d.  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

77ie  Horticidtural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  .Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,   with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
Ttanunculdcex . 

CLE'MATIS 
Siebdldi  Sicbold    Dr.  Siebold's  Clematis.    A  climbing  green-house  shrub;    growing  from 
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eight  to  twenty  feet  high;  with  white  and  purple  flowers;  appearing  in  the  summer;  in- 
creased by  layers  and  by  seeds;  cultivated  in  light  loamy  soil ;  a  native  of  Japan.  Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  147. 

This  is  the  species  referred  to  in  our  notice  of  the  C.  caeru- 
lea,  p,  297,  as  the  one  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co., 
called  bicolor  or  Sieboldi;  it  is  a  very  showy  species.  The 
flowers  are  quite  large,  in  expansion  four  inches,  the  sepals,  or 
petals,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  of  a  greenish-white,  and 
the  centre  filled  with  numerous  purple  stamens,  which  give  them 
a  resemblance  to  the  anemone.  The  plant  grows  freely,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  abundance.  The  leaves  are  ternate, 
lobed  and  dark  green,  forming  a  fine  back-ground,  upon  which 
the  greenish-white  flowers  present  a  striking  appearance.  It  will 
be  a  fine  addition  to  this  extensive  genus,  and  add  another  to  the 
rather  limited  number  of  elegant  green-house  climbers. 

The  drawing  was  made  from  a  specimen  obtained  from  a  plant 
which  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Whitley  &  Osbornes, 
Fulham,  in  June.  It  grows  in  light  loamy  soil,  and  is  increased 
by  layers  or  seeds.      (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Aug.) 

Ternsiromiaceae. 

CAME'LL/jJ 
japonica  var.  tricolor. 

We  noticed  this  variety  at  p.  369,  and  there  stated  that  we  did 
not  know  its  origm,  but  supposed  it  to  have  been  imported  from 
China.  We  have  since  seen  it  stated  in  the  Horticultural  Jour- 
nal that  it  was  introduced,  together  with  the  C.  j.  var.  Doncke- 
laeri  and  Sieboldi,  from  Japan,  by  Dr.  Siebold. 

Camelh'a  japonica  var.  Donckelaeri  (noticed  in  our  II,  p.  293,) 
is  figured  in  the  Horticultural  Journal  for  March,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following: — "  The  figure  of  this  beautiful  variety 
of  the  camellia  was  taken  from  the  plant  from  which  Miss  Drake 
took  the  drawing  for  Dr.  Lindley,  and  we  desire  nothing  better 
than  a  chance  of  coming  side  by  side  with  any  existing  work  in 
the  representation  of  a  subject.  Donckelaeri  is  a  variety  hither- 
to, in  this  country,  only  semi-double,  but  we  have  little  doubt  it 
will,  when  well  grown,  be  as  full  as  the  double  stripe.  The 
specimen  from  which  our  figure  was  taken  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Lowe  of  the  Clapton  nursery,  and  was  imported  by  him, 
with  a  limited  stock  of  small  plants;  but,  from  the  figures  which 
have  appeared  in  Smith's  Florist  Magazine,  and  in  the  Botani- 
cal Register,  no  one  will  be  able  to  recognise  it;  there  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  of  its  great  superiority  as  a  variety,  not  less 
for  its  brilliant  and  beautiful  color  than  from  the  singular  mottling, 
which,  though  varied  in  the  flowers,  always  exhibits  peculiar  ab- 
rupt terminations  of  color,  and  the  clearness  of  the  white.  Our 
drawing  is  by  Mr.  Wakeling,  who  took  it  on  the  same  day  that 
it  was  figured  by  Miss  Drake." 

Both  drawings  are  beautiful,  though  that  in  the  Horticultural 
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Journal  is  by  far  the  most  perfect,  as  it  displays  the  abrupt  ter- 
minations of  color  in  the  mottling,  for  which  the  variety  is  re- 
markable. It  is  quite  different  from  any  otiier  variety,  and  should 
be  in  every  fine  collection. 

A  splendid  display  of  camellias  was  made  at  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  flowers  at  Ghent,  (some  account  of  which  will  be  found 
in  another  page,)  in  March  last.  Among  them  we  notice  the 
following  names,  which  are  probably  very  new  varieties: — C.  j. 
striata,  triumphans,  admirabilis,  and  elegans  londoniensis.  Va- 
rieties Donckelaeri,  tricolor  and  candidissima  were  sent  by  sev- 
eral contributors. 

Sanguisorbidcece.      (Sanguisorbeae  Lindl.  and  jRosacea^  5ih 
tribe  Sanguisorbeae  Richard.) 

SANGTUSO'RBA      (From  Sait;ruis,  hlooti,  and  sorheo,  to  absorb.) 
canadt-nsis. 

Root  perennial.  Stem  about  five  feet  high,  branching.  Leaves 
pinnate,  upper  primae  opposite,  lower  approximate,  petiole  occa- 
sionally stipulaceous  at  the  base:  pinnce  subcordate,  beautifully 
and  regularly  serrate,  glaucous  beneath  and  prominently  veined. 
Flowers  minute,  numerous,  in  compact  cylindrical  spikes.  Petals 
four,  white  on  the  edges,  with  a  green  midrib.  Sepals  two, 
green,  ciliated,  inferior,  caducous.  Germ  situated  between  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  angular.  Stamens  becoming  elongated  after 
the  expansion  of  the  flower:  filament  white,  flattened  on  the  up- 
per surface.  Anther  on  apex  of  filament,  brown.  Style  a  little 
shorter  than  stamens,  capitate,  with  an  elegant  and  minutely  di- 
vided stigma,  (a  fact  which  Elliott  seems  to  question,  he  proba- 
bly describing  from  a  dried  specimen.)  Grows  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston;  September  and  October;  edges  of  meadows  and 
swamps. 

A  decidedly  conspicuous  plant  for  autumnal  cultivation,  and 
would  become  a  great  favorite  in  the  garden  were  it  better  known. 
At  a  season  of  the  year  when  little  else  than  some  of  the  later 
phloxes,  Dracocephalum  virginicum,  native  asters,  and  a  few 
other  lingering  perennials,  assist  to  render  cheerful  the  closing 
scenes  of  Horicultural  labors, — even  at  a  time  when  frost  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  dahlia  has  occurred, — this  hardy  native  may 
be  seen,  unharmed  and  capable  of  adding  one  more  ofiering  to 
floral  beauty.  Grown  with  a  little  care,  in  a  moist  situation,  in 
which  it  especially  delights,  its  beautiful  pinnated  leaves,  of  con- 
siderable length  and  delicate  color,  rising  from  the  ground  and 
clothing  its  tall,  graceful  stem,  and  its  numerous  heads  of  minute 
flowers,  with  exserted  stamens,  make  it  an  appropriate  and  ele- 
gant addition  to  the  flower  border.  Like  many  other  plants  in- 
digenous to  a  soil  neither  decidedly  wet  nor  dry,  and  subject  to 
occasional  and  extreme  alternations,  this  will  be  found  to  accom- 
modate itself  to   the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.     I  have  at  this 
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moment  before  me  a  specimen  from  an  individual,  which,  during 
the  Ions:,  late  drought,  has,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  of  its  lower 
leaves,  grown  to  its  usual  altitude,  and  produced  several  flower 
spikes.  Nor  was  its  situation  by  any  means  congenial  to  its 
habit,  growing,  as  it  does,  in  the  shade  of  a  Gleditsch?a,  and 
near  which  other  plants  have  severely  suffered.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  wished  that  an  increased  attention  be  manifested  towards  the 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  some  of  our  rarer  native  flowers. 
The  amateur  florist,  with  a  laudable  zeal  and  an  all-grasping  am- 
bition, introduces  every  thing  new,  be  it  ever  so  comparatively 
worthless,  and  liable  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  after  one  year's 
trial;  while,  should  his  eye  by  chance  rest  on  an  unique  or  beau- 
tiful specimen  in  a  bouquet,  or  on  a  flower-stand  of  some  lover 
of  native  flowers,  he  is  surprised  to  learn,  that  what  might  be- 
come the  pride  or  humble  ornament  of  his  border,  could  be  pro- 
cured at  no  great  distance,  and  with  little  trouble.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  our  native  herbaceous  perennials,  and  even  of  our  native 
shrubs,  would  be  worthy  the  closer  attention  of  our  floral  market 
gardeners.  A  superbly  grown  cardinal  flower,  or  a  fimbriated 
orchis  in  its  proper  soil, — a  fine  plant  of  ^hodora,  iJhododen- 
dron  maximum,  nudiflorum  and  viscosum,  Lilium  superbum, 
canadense,  philadelphicum,  under  the  attentive  cultivation  of  such 
florists,  would  undoubtedly  produce  as  much  per  pot  or  root  as 
an  antique  rose,  a  double  gilliflower,  some  monstrous  hybridized 
foreign  co-species,  or  far-brought  sister  species,  not  half  so  beau- 
tiful nor  gaudy.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  the  city  gardens 
vying  in  luxuriance  and  vividness  with  the  sylvan  glades  and  sun- 
ny hills  of  the  country,  reminding  many  a  pale,  wan  and  business- 
harassed  citizen  of  other  pursuits,  and  perhaps  enticing  him  to 
an  occasional  and  salutary  dismissal  of  care  and  incessant  toil,  by 
a  renewed  acquaintance  in  the  almost  forgotten  scenes  of  early 
days. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  separated  a  few  plants  which  constitute,  un- 
der his  authority,  a  new  natural  order,  the  Sanguisorbeae,  from 
the  iJosaceae  of  Jussieu,  of  which  it  formed  a  section,  or  the 
fifth  tribe  of  the  Roskcess  of  Richard.  "  This  order,  usually 
combined  with  iJosaceae,  appears  to  me  to  demand  a  distinct  sec- 
tion, on  account  of  its  constantly  apetalous  flowers,  its  indurated 
calyx,  and  the  reduction  of  carpella  to  one  only,"  &c.  (Introd. 
JVat.  Syst.)  The  apparent  calyxes  in  Sanguisorba,  between 
which  and  the  supposed  corolla  the  germ  is  situated,  and  which 
disappears  after  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  must  be  regarded 
as  floral  bractes.  Elliott  notices  this  peculiarity  in  his  minute 
description  of  the  particular  species  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
In  this  case  the  flower  is  apetalous  and  the  corolla  superior. 
One  of  the  essential  characters  in  the  description  of  Jussieu's 
section  Sanguisorbieae,  viz.  "the  stigma  in  the  form  of  a  pencil 
or  feather,"  is  elegantly  exhibited  in  this  species. — J.  L.  R. 
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HOS\'CKM  Dong, 
stolonilera  LindJ.    Creeping-roo«<'(Z  Hosackia.     A  hardy  herbaceous  plant ;   growing  alinut 
t  .ree  feet  and  a  half;  with  red  flowers ;  appearing  in  June  ;  a  native  of  California.    Eol. 
Reg  ,  U'77. 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  the  habit  and  general  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  coronilias.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  the 
flowers  axillary,  on  the  terminal  points  of  all  the  branches,  and 
are  slightly  drooping  upon  the  peduncle;  flowers  in  color  green- 
ish-red, and  not  very  attractiv^e,  but  the  plant  is  valuable  as  grow- 
ing very  freely.  It  is  increased  freely  by  seeds.  Sent  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  from 
California.      (Bat.  Reg..,  Aug.) 

LVPVNVS 
Versicolor  Lind!.     Party-colored  Lupine.     A  Iiardj'  perennial  plant  ;  growins  about  two  feet 
hiuh  ;  with  pink,   purple   and   white  tljwers  ;  appearing  in  May  and  June;  a  native  of 
California.     Bot.  Reg.,  197'j. 

"  A  very  beautiful  lupine,  introduced  from  California  by  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  hitherto  but  little  known."  It  has 
been  called  a  dwarf  variety  of  L.  rivularis,  but  Dr.  Lindley 
considers  it  a  distinct  species.  The  plant  has  a  decumbent  habit, 
and  "produces  a  great  profusion  of  its  pale,  many-colored  flow- 
ers, breathing  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  wild  bean,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June."  After  this  it  assumes  a  shaggy  habit. 
Flowers  about  the  size  of  the  common  L.  perennis.  We  have 
noticed  a  species  (p.  253,)  as  flowering  in  our  garden,  of  which 
we  had  lost  the  name;  we  think  it  probable  that  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  L.  versicolor;  it  has  the  same  habit  and  the  same 
colored  flowers,  but  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  notice  whether  its 
blossoms  are  fragrant  or  not:  from  what  observation,  however, 
we  took  at  the  time  the  plant  was  in  bloom,  we  should  recognise 
it  as  the  versicolor.      (Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

CriORI'ZEMA  r.nh. 
ovAta  Barter    Ovate.-leared  Chorizema.     A  green-house  shrub  ;  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high  ;  with  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  ;  appearing   in   June  ;  cultivated  in   peat  and 
loam  ;   increased  by  cuttings;  a  native  of  New  Holland.    Pax.  -Mag.  But.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  15;i. 

A  most  exquisitely  charming  and  brilliant  species,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Baxter  as  late  as  1831.  Like  many  other  New  Holland 
shrubs,  which  are  rather  difficult  to  increase,  and  which  seem  to 
defy  the  attempts  of  cultivators  to  grow  them  in  a  healthy  state, 
it  is  yet  found  in  but  very  few  collections  in  Britain,  and  is  less 
often  seen  in  flower  in  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  plant  is 
erect  in  its  habit,  with  small  alternate,  ovate,  acuminate  leaves: 
the  flowers  appear  in  terminal  racemes  or  small  clusters;  the  vex- 
illum,  or  two  upper  petals,  is  margined  with  rich  scarlet  or 
crimson,  and  is  yellow  at  the  base.  The  drawing  represents  a 
terminal  branch,  densely  covered  with  these  brilliant  and  showy 
blossoms.  It  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Young,  at 
Epsom. 

Mr.  Paxton  has  grown  and  successfully  flowered  this  splendid 
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plant,  and  has  annexed  to  the  description  of  this  species  his  mode 
of  cultivation,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  as  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks: — 

"  Like  many  other  valuable  New  Holland  plants,  we  find  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  grow  this  species  to  a  good  natural  size, 
and  at  the  same  time  handsome.  The  majority  of  the  plants,  from 
some  cause,  not  clear  to  us,  either  draw  up  very  weakly,  or,  what 
is  worse,  scarcely  progress  at  all.  The  following  are  the  proba- 
ble causes  which  work  against  its  successful  cultivation.  First, 
being  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  glass,  w:hich  always 
tends  to  draw  them  up  weakly;  the  atmosphere  too  close  and 
damp;  the  sure  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  or  want  of  light.  Secondly,  improper  soil,  careless  potting 
or  incautious  watering.  By  keeping  these  matters  in  view,  and 
carefully  refusing  to  practise  either,  we  have  succeeded  in  grow- 
ing plants  of  this  description  to  a  degree  of  excellence  far  sur- 
passing our  expectations.  The  soil  in  general  recommended  is 
an  equal  mixture  of  very  sandy  peat  and  loam;  this  composition, 
for  plants  like  those  we  are  now  speaking  of,  does  not  fully  ac- 
cord with  our  experience;  the  soil  used  here,  will,  therefore,  be 
found  to  differ.  We  select  a  quantity  of  peat,  carefully  avoid- 
ing such  as  does  not  contain  a  good  deal  of  fibre,  or  that  has  not 
a  considerable  portion  of  white  sand  equally  mixed  with  it,  re- 
jecting, as  entirely  worthless,  all  such  as  inclines  to  be  stiff,  or 
very  sandy;  to  this  is  added  no  more  than  one  fourth  of  mellow 
sandy  loam;  the  whole  is  then  carefully  blended  and  examined, 
and  if  the  grains  of  sand  are  found  not  to  touch,  or  nearly  so, 
throughout  the  whole,  so  as  to  give  it  a  grayish  cast,  what  more 
sand  is  thought  sufficient  is  thrown  in  and  properly  mixed  up. 
The  soil  is  never  shifted:  this  practice  is  discarded,  as  taking 
out  the  most  essential  part,  namely,  the  fibre;  but  after  being 
well  broken  up  with  the  back  and  edge  of  the  spade,  what  lumps 
remain  too  large  are  reduced  with  the  hands.  Any  soil  naturally 
retentive,  or  that  inclines  to  become  close,  is  always  objectiona- 
ble for  them,  and,  in  short,  all  hair-rooted  plants."  Always 
give  two  inches  of  drainage  of  broken  potsherds,  and  place  the 
plants  in  the  green-house,  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible. 

"  One  thing,"  Mr.  Paxton  states,  "that  greatly  accelerates 
the  growth,  and  tends  to  insure  success,  in  cultivating  these 
plants,  is  to  avoid  setting  the  pots  where  their  sides  are  likely  to 
be  dried  much  by  the  sun;  this  practice  materially  injures  the 
young  roots,  which  always  like  to  be  between  the  side  of  the 
pot  and  the  soil,  and  consequently  sickens  and  weakens  the  plant. 

In  the   winter  it  is  not  the  growth  of  the  plants   that  is 

the  cultivator's  study;  it  is,  rather,  how  he  shall  best  keep  them 

alive  until  the  return  of  the  growing  season Potting  is  in 

general  looked  upon  as  of  minor   importance,  but  the  truth  is,  a 
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badly  potted  plant,  however  healthy  when  shifted,  never  thrives. 
It  is  instructive  to  turn  out  the  halls  of  several  recently  potted 
plants,  and  ohserve,  where  the  soil  is  loose  or  in  holes,  how  it 
affects  their  growth:  where  the  soil  is  compact,  and  properly 
put  about  the  roots,  the  plant  will  grow  freely  and  root  well;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  put  in  loose,  or  left  in  holes,  the 
plant  never  properly  thrives,  but  languishes  and  ultimately  dies, 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  that  state;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
place  the  soil  compactly  and  properly  about  the  roots  when  pot- 
ting, never  forgetting  to  eflectually  drain  every  pot,  as  before  di- 
rected."     [Pax.  J]Iag.  Bat.,  Aug.) 

These  observations  apply  to  nearly  all  Cape  and  New  Holland 
plants,  and,  as  respects  the  potting  of  plants,  to  all  kinds  in  cul- 
tivation. Plants  suffer  as  much,  and  oftentimes  more,  from  bad 
potting,  as  from  any  other  cause. 

Polygalacece. 

WURA'LT/^  Neck, 
stipulicea    Sdpular  Alilk-woit.     A  green-house  shrub  ;  growing  three  feet  high  ;  with  white 
and  purple  flowers  ;  appearing  in  summer ;  cultivated  in  sandy  peat  and  loam  ;  increased 
by  cuttings  ;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  149. 
Syiionijme:  IPolygala  stipuldcea. 

"  Interesting  at  all  seasons,  but  when  in  flower  it  is  doubly  so, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  neat  character,  as  for  the  great 
length  of  time  its  numerous  little  gay  variegated  flowers  continue 
in  perfection,  thus  maintaining  a  contrast  the  most  pleasing  be- 
tween the  flowers  and  foliage  for  many  months."  The  poly  ga- 
las are  tolerably  well  known;  this  was  formerly  considered  one, 
but  has  latterly  been  united  to  Muraltia.  The  leaves  are 
linear  and  pointed;  the  flowers  are  axillary,  on  the  terminal 
branches,  and,  though  small,  the  abundance  of  them  give  the 
plant  a  lively  and  interesting  appearance.  It  is  easily  cultivated 
in  sandy  peat,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  open  loam.  (Pax. 
Mag.  Bol.,  -'^"S-) 

Herster.'ffl  Dec.  Hersler's  Muraltia.  A  green-house  shrub;  growing  about  three  feet  high  ; 
wiih  light  purple  and  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  summer  ;  cultivated  like  the  M.  stipu- 
lacea;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  100. 

Synoiiyme:  /'olvgala  Heisltrm. 

Very  similar  to  the  M.  stipulacea,  and,  like  that  species, 
"  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  green-house  collection."  It  flow- 
ers abundantly.  The  drawings  of  both  were  taken  from  plants 
in  full  bloom  at  Chatsworth.      [Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Aug.) 

Dicotyledonous,  IMonofetalous,  Plants. 
LobelikcecB. 

CLINTO'NM  pulchtlla. 

We  have  previously  noticed  this  species.  (See  p.  177.)  But 
the  information  w'hich  Mr.  Paxton  has  supplied  on  its  cultivation 
we  consider  valuable.  Mr.  Toward,  of  Bagshot  Park,  has 
communicated  to  Mr.  Paxton  the  following  as  his  mode  of  man- 
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aging  the  plants  in  pots: — "  The  seeds  were  sown  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  in  a  well  drained  pot,  the  soil  used  being  light 
and  sandy;  the  seeds  being  barely  covered  with  a  very  fine  top 
soil,  the  pot  was  placed  in  a  moist  heat  till  the  plants  were  of 
sufficient  size  to  prick  off  into  sixty-sized  pots  [thumb  pots]  of 
the  same  light  sandy  soil,  putting  five  or  six  in  a  pot;  they  were 
then  placed  in  the  green-house,  near  the  glass,  or  in  an  airy  situ- 
ation, till  the  following  February,  when  they  were  shifted  again 
into  small  sixties,  filled  with  soil  composed  of  two  parts  leaf 
mould,  enriched  with  strong  well  decomposed  manure,  one  part 
good  loam  and  sand,  and  placing  three  plants  in  a  pot;  they  were 
then  placed  in  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  vvas  kept  at 
from  50°  to  60°.  In  a  short  time  they  began  to  grow  vigorously, 
being  shifted  regularly,  as  they  required  it,  each  time,  into  pots 
one  size  larger,  until  they  finally  flowered  in  a  twenty-four  size, 
[number  four  of  our  gardens.]  After  the  plants  had  been  in 
heat  some  time,  and  began  to  show  symptoms  of  flowering,  they 
were  taken  back  to  the  green-house,  where  they  have  been  in 
flower  these  two  months,  presenting,  at  the  present  time,  (.Tune 
16th,)  one  entire  mass  of  bloom,  some  of  them  being  trained  in 
cones  two  feet  high  and  three  feet  in  circumference."  It  re- 
quires plenty  of  water  when  it  commences  to  bloom.  [Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Aug.) 

Primuldcea. 

PRI'MULA 

venusta  Rrichevb.  Puiple  Auricula.  A  hardy  perennial  plnnt;  growing  six  inchps  hi>;h  ; 
with  purple  flowers  ;  appearing  in  May  ;  a  native  of  Hungary  ;  introduced  in  1833.  Bot. 
Reg.,  1983. 

A  pretty  species,  with  foliage  like  the  P.  auricula,  and  dull 
purple  blossoms,  on  umbels  of  from  three  to  five  each,  on  short 
slender  stems.  It  is  distinguished  from  P.  auricula  by  its  smooth 
toothletted  leaves  and  long-tubed  calyx.  It  grows  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  Hungary,  and  also  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  at  Krain, 
near  Idria.  It  was  introduced  to  England,  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Vienna,  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  who  fur- 
nished the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken.  Mr. 
Strangways  suspects  that  this  species  may  have  been,  in  part,  the 
parent  of  many  of  the  garden  varieties,  "  a  conjecture,"  Dr. 
Lindley  remarks,  "  which  the  eye  of  the  corolla  much  strength- 
ens." It  is  a  pretty  little  species  for  a  border  flower.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Aug.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS, 

hilidcccE. 

ORNITHO'GALUM 
l.tifiilium    l.iiiii.     Broad-Jcarff/  OrnilhogaUim.     A  Breen-lioiis(>(?)  plant ;  growing  two  feet 
high  ;  with  greenish-white  flowers;  appearing  in  April  and  May  ;  a  native  of  Kgypt.  Bot. 
Reg.,  1978. 
SynuiiyiiiF.-::  O.  mAximnm  Chts.    StellAris  Iatif6Iia  J^7>nS•. 

A  very  handsome  and  showy  species,  throwing  up  a  spike  ter- 
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minated  with  a  pyramid  of  greenish-white  flowers.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  found  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  O. 
garganica  seems  the  nearest  approach  to  this  species,  which,  Dr. 
Lindley  seems  to  think,  may  be  but  a  garden  state  of  the  former: 
it  is  common  in  gardens,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  known  by  bota- 
nists. Figured  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Strangways.  [Bot. 
Reg.,  Aug.) 

Orchiddcem. 

CYMBI'DH'iM  ensifolium  Linn. 
var.  estiialum  Lim/I.    PtreaKed  Cymbidiiim,     A  green-Iioiise  epiphyte;    growing  about  a 

fi)Ot  liiuli ;  with  reil  aiid  green  flowers  ;  appearing  in  May.     Bot.  Keg.,  1986. 
Syuonii  ■  rs:  Epidcndnim  ensifuliiim  Linn.  sp.  plant.     Limodonim  ensatuni   Thunb. fi.  jap.     C. 
ensifuliiim  Swartz.     C.  eiisifolmm  var.  striatum  Bot.j]liig.,]7ril. 

A  very  pretty  variety,  with  greenish  sepals  and  white  petals, 
streaked  with  red.  It  is  similar  in  habit  to  our  well  known  spe- 
cies. It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  requiring  only  the  protection  of 
the  green-house,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  its  slightly  fra- 
grant flowers  in  the  spring.  C.  xiphiifolium,  with  spotless  pallid 
flowers,  "is  very  near  this  species,  [C.  ensifolium,]  and  is  per- 
haps a  variety."  It  flowered  in  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden.  It  was  introduced  long  since,  but  seems  to  have 
been  lost  to  collections.      (Bat.  Reg..,  -^"gO 

DIPODIUM  R.  Brown.     (From  dis,  two,  and  pons,  a  foot;  in  allusion  to  the  two  stalks  of  the 

pollen  masses.) 
puiictdtuni  R.  Broita.    Dotted  Dipjdium.     A  slove(?)  epiphyte ;  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  hiffh  ;  with  spotted  red  flowers;  appearing  in  Decemher;  a  native  of  A'ew  Holland. 
Bot    I'.eg.,  1x80. 
Sywnijmc:  Dendnibium  punctdtnm   Stmith^s  Erot.  Bot.,  t.  12. 

"  A  most  curious,  leafless,  terestial  orchidaceous  plant,  with 
thick  fleshy  fibrous  roots  and  purple  spotted  flowers."  It  grows 
about  two  feet  high;  the  stem  is  of  a  brownish  purple,  terminated 
with  a  spike  of  its  very  elegant  blossoms.  It  was  found  by  Dr. 
Brown,  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  though  rare 
in  the  latter  place,  and  by  Allan  Cunningham  at  Port  Jackson. 
It  probably  requires  a  sandy  peat  soil.  It  flowered  in  the  splen- 
did collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.      {Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

ONCI'DIUM 

A  species  called  O.  bifolium  is  figured  in  the  Horticultural 
Journal,  but  without  any  remarks  upon  its  character  or  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  rather  large  yellow  flowers,  collected  in  a  raceme, 
and  is  a  handsome  species. 

MAELEWM. 

This  genus,  in  honor  of  M.  .1.  F.  Vandermaelen  of  Brussels, 
has  been  established  by  M.  Dumorticr;  some  notice  of  which 
will  be  found  at  p    402,  in  the  present  number. 

J^Iiltoma.  spectdbilis  is  the  name  of  a  new  orchidaceous  plant 
which  has  flowered  with  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Dr.  Lindley 
states  that  it  will  soon  be  published  in  the  Botanical  Register. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 
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Plants  in  flower  in  our  garden  Oct.  20th,  in  the  open  air,  after 
the  severe  frosts  which  occurred  in  ihe  early  part  of  the  month 
had  almost  destroyed  vegetation. 

Ferbena  Aubletia.  We  have  noticed  the  great  beauty  of  this 
species  several  times.  A  large  bed  of  plants  was  covered  with 
its  beautiful  heads  of  rosy-purple  blossoms  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. The  foliage  was  not  in  the  least  injured.  Its  hardiness 
is  remarkable,  and,  for  a  late  flowering  plant,  we  know  of  none 
more  valuable. 

Ferbena  chamaedrifolia.  This  charming  and  dazzling  little 
plant  was  also  in  full  splendor.  A  large  patch  of  it,  all  grown 
from  one  small  plant  set  out  late  in  June,  was  thriving  vigorously 
and  flowering  in  profusion.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  plants  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost;  and  yet  it  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be 
kept  through  the  winter  in  pots. 

jDelphinium  Ajacis,  or  Rocket  larkspur.  One  of  the  finest 
of  all  annuals,  and  by  timely  sowings  may  be  had  in  bloom  from 
May  until  November.  A  bed  sown  late  in  October  or  early 
in  November,  will  bloom  superbly  in  May;  one  sown  in  April 
will  bloom  in  July;  and  one  sown  in  July  will  bloom  in  October. 
We  have  had  plants  with  spikes  of  flowers  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  Every  person  who  has  two  foot  square  of  ground,  to 
spare,  should  immediately,  if  not  done  before,  plant  it  with  the 
seeds. 

ffinothera  Lindleydna.  This  species  is  valuable  for  its  pretty 
flowers  late  in  the  season,  as  well  as  for  its  great  abundance  of 
them  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  Several  plants  are  finely 
in  bloom. 

Chryseis  crocea  (formerly  Eschscholtzia,)  is  another  elegant 
plant  after  severe  frosts;  its  brilliant  safii'on  blossoms  were  dis- 
played in  profusion  at  the  above  date. 

Gaillardm  aristata  and  bicolor.  Both  fine  perennials,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  November.  Plants  kept  well  cut  of  old  flow- 
ers were  exhibiting  an  abundance  of  handsome  blossoms. 

Iberis  (candy-tufts.)  The  common  white  and  purple  and  the 
new  dark  variety  are  each  fine  annuals,  and  when  sown  as  recom- 
mended for  larkspurs,  will  bloom  in  great  splendor  throughout  the 
autumn,  after  the  most  severe  frosts.  One  sowing  affords  but  a 
small  quantity  of  bloom  in  comparison  with  what  may  be  pro- 
cured by  planting  three  times. 

Leptosiphon  densiflorus.  An  exquisite  annual  introduced  this 
year.  It  flowers  early,  and  the  plants  continue  to  branch  out 
and  display  an  abundance  of  blossoms  until  very  late.  It  should 
be  generally  grown  next  year. 

Convolvulus  minor.  If  not  sown  too  early,  exceedingly  fine 
late  in  October.     When  sown  in   May  the  plants  get  too  bushy 
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by  October;  but  if  planted  in  the  latter  part  of  June  they  will  be 
neat  and  showy  ornaments  of  the  garden. 

Veronica  spicata  var.  pumila.  A  neat  dwarf  variety,  with 
spikes  of  deep  blue  flowers.  As  late  as  the  date  we  have  re- 
ference to,  several  plants  were  full  of  flower  spikes.  The  old 
faded  flower  stems  should  be  cut  ofl!",  and  the  plants  will  bloom 
better. 

Antirrhinum  speciosum.  A  species  extremely  showy  after 
severe  frosts;  its  slender  stems,  from  one  to  two  feet  his;h,  are 
terminated  with  a  spike  of  bright  purple  blossoms,  which  remain 
in  perfection  a  long  time.  Patches  of  it  in  our  garden  have 
flowered  profusely. 

Chrysanthemums.  Both  of  the  kinds,  the  white  and  yellow, 
are  handsome,  and  if  very  double,  contribute  greatly  to  the  deco- 
ration of  the  garden.  Large  plants  (Oct.  20th,)  were  full  of 
flowers. 

Phloxes.  Several  species  and  varieties  of  phloxes,  if  the  main 
flower  stems  have  been  cut  off  after  the  blossoms  have  faded, 
will  send  up  an  abundance  of  axillary  shoots,  which  will  continue 
to  bloom  very  late.  At  this  date  we  had  a  great  many  species 
in  flower. 

Pansies.  All  the  fine  varieties  of  this  charming  flower  bloom 
beautifully  at  this  season.  We  had  several  named  varieties  with 
superior  specimens  on  them.  The  cool  weather  is  favorable  to 
their  growth.  During  the  sultry  days  of  July  and  August  they 
flower  very  inferior  to  what  they  do  in  .Tune  and  October.  A 
bed  of  fine  ones  is  a  grand  ornament  all  the  autumn,  until  the 
snow  covers  the  ground. 

Mignonette  and  siveet  allyssum  are  two  of  the  most  odoriferous 
plants  the  garden  afibrds;  and  they  bloom  profusely,  uninter- 
rupted by  frosts  which  destroy  most  other  plants.  Beds  of  them 
are  invaluable. 

We  have  enumerated  these  few  plants  as  the  most  prominent 
ones  of  real  beauty  in  the  open  garden  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  others,  which  often  bloom  well  in  favorable  autumns, 
but  few  which  would  have  lived  through  the  severe  frosts  of 
this  year.  A  choice  garden,  containing  patches  of  the  above 
plants,  would  present  as  gay  a  display  as  it  would  in  the  month  of 
June.  We  hope  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  appearance 
of  the  garden  in  autumn;  too  often,  after  the  first  cool  weather, 
it  is  suffered  to  run  to  weeds  and  neglect.  A  little  care  and  la- 
bor will  make  it  interesting  until  the  frost  shall  have  closed  the 
ground  so  that  vegetation  cannot  proceed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   LNTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Cactus peruviiinus. — A  plant  in  the  royal  garden  (France,)  attained 
the  height  of  forty  feet  and  eight  or  ten  inches  diameter  below.  The 
age  of  this  specimen  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  jears,  and,  when 
first  planted,  was  only  four  inches  in  height  and  two  inches  dianjeter, 
and  two  years  old.     {Jimmies  de  Fromont.) 

Polypodium  corcovadense. — On  the  ridge  of  the  Corcov^ado  the  vege- 
tation is  uncommonly  strong  and  luxuriant,  but  the  higher  we  ascend,  the 
large  trees  gradually  become  more  rare,  and  the  bamboos  and  ferns  more 
numerous,  among  which  is  a  beautiful  arborescent  fern,  fifteen  feetin 
height.     {Spix  and  Martinis  Brazil.) 

Wistur'vA  Consequuna.. — We  are  again  called  to  notice  this  lovely 
plant,  as  we  were  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  some  specimens  now 
in  tiower  at  Mr.  Young's,  Epsom,  which  are  trained  up  poles  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  in  length,  and,  by  being  continually  deprived  of  their 
young  and  superfluous  shoots  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  stem,  flower 
most  profusely,  and  what  can  be  a  more  beautiful  object  than  a  long 
pole  completely  covered  with  racemes  of  fine  blue  flowers,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  young  leaves  showing  themselves!  This  system  of 
growing  climbing  plants  to  poles,  has  been  carried,  by  Mr.  Young,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  is  attended  with  the  most  complete  success, 
especially  in  roses,  of  which  he  has  some  most  beautiful  specimens; 
but  he  has  likewise  some  plants  of  the  Wistarm  treated  as  dwarf  shrubs, 
which,  by  being  continually  cut  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ground,  have  acquired  a  shrubby  habit,  and  thus  produce  their  flowers 
very  abundantly:  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  these,  when  in  flow- 
er, have  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  appearance.  (Pax.  Mao-. 
Bot.,  for  July.) 

Kyanising  Wood  for  Garden  purposes. — In  Vol.  XI,  p.  536,  a  short 
notice  is  given  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Kyan's  process  for  the  ])reserva- 
tion,  not  only  of  every  kind  of  wood,  but  also  of  every  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble fibre,  whether  in  the  form  of  cloth  or  cordage.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Kyan's  composition  is,  to  effect  for  wood  what  tanning  elfects  for  leath- 
er; and  the  chemical  rationale  of  both  processes  will  be  found  given  in 
the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  II,  p.  236.  During  the  last  twelve- 
months we  have  heard  various  accounts  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Kyan's 
invention;  and  the  general  effect  upon  our  minds,  till  lately,  has  been 
rather  unfavorable  towards  its  use  than  otherwise.  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
however,  informs  us,  that,  while  at  Haftield,  (which  place  he  has  just 
left,)  he  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it  and  seeing  it  used;  and  that  he 
has  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion,  at  least  as  to  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  it  in  gardening.  He  has  had  several  deal  boards  saturated 
with  it,  and  tallies  for  naming  plants  cut  out  of  them;  and  he  has  seen 
thin  elm  boards,  which,  after  being  newly  sawn  up,  had  been  saturated 
with  the  composition,  remain  in  the  sun,  against  a  wall  with  a  southern 
exposure,  a  whole  summer,  without  shrinking  or  tw  isting  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  He  recommends  all  boards  intended  for  hot-bed  frames, 
plant-boxes,  and  all  similar  purposes,  to  be  Kyanised;  and  we  wa)uld 
farther  suggest,  that  the  process  should  be  extended  to  all  kinds  of  rods 
and  stakes  used  for  tying  up  plants,  or  for  protecting  single  trees;  to  all 
rods,  twigs,  and  boards  used  in  summer-houses,  rustic  vases,  ornament- 
al fences,  and  espalier  rails,  and    to   all   basket-work,  hampers,  wicker 
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protectors  for  plants,  &c.  We  would  recommend  all  bast  mats  to  be 
immersed  in  Kyan's  compositionj  all  netting  and  canvass  made  of  hemp 
or  flax;  and  all  garden  lines,  sash-lines,  packthread  for  tying  plants, 
lists  for  nailing  wall-trees,  &.c.  It  is  only  necessary  to  send  the  articles 
which  are  to  be  Kyanised  to  the  nearest  Kyan's  tank,  where  the  process 
will  be  effected  in  forty  or  fifty  hours,  at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense. 
These  tanks  are  now  established  in  various  towns,  and  several  gentle- 
men have  private  tanks  for  their  own  use.  If  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  composition  come  at  all  near  to  what  is  held  out  by  the  pa- 
tentee, by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  by  Dr.  Dickson,  in  his  late  lectures  on  the 
Botany  of  Architecture,  before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  wood 
tanneries  will  soon  be  as  common  as  tanneries  for  leather.  There  is  a 
tank  at  Blackwall,  where  any  gardener  within  ten  miles  of  London 
may  (with  his  master's  permission)  try  some  wood,  cut  into  the  form 
of  tallies  for  pots,  and  also  for  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  the  articles  mentioned  above;  and  we  should  like  much  if  they 
would  do  so,  and,  in  a  year  or  two,  let  us  know  the  result.  We  intend 
ourselves  to  have  some  experiments  tried;  an  account  of  all  which, 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  process,  we  shall  give  in  the  Arbore- 
tum Britannicum.  In  the  mean  time  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  ex- 
perience of  different  persons  on  the  subject,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.     (Gard.  Mag.) 

[It  is  stated,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  July,  that  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges  Kyanise  all  the  wood  from  which  they  make  their  labels, 
stakes  for  plants,  &c.  The  wood  so  prepai'ed  lasts  for  an  interminable 
length  of  time,  and  saves  the  necessity  of  renewing  labels,  &c.  every 
year,  which  decay  from  being  put  into  the  soil.  With  the  hope  that  the 
same  method  may  be  adopted  here,  we  have  quoted  from  the  Architec- 
tural Magazine  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Kyan's  process,  the  expense  at- 
tending which  is  very  slight. — Cond.]  "Mr.  Kyan,  who  had  been  for 
a  series  of  years  (since  1812,)  engaged  in  trying  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments on  the  preservation  of  timber,  was  led  to  the  present  experiment 
by  having,  as  he  conceived,  at  length  ascertained  that  albumen  was  the 
primary  cause  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  subsequently  of  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  Aware  of  the  established  affinity 
of  corrosive  sublimate  for  this  material,  he  applied  that  substance  to  so- 
lutions of  vegetable  matter,  both  acetous  and  saccharine,  on  which  he 
was  then  operating,  and  in  which  albumen  was  a  constituent,  with  a 
view  to  preserve  them  in  a  quiescent  and  incoiTuptible  state,  and  ob- 
taining a  confirmation  of  his  opinions  by  the  fact  that,  during  a  period 
of  three  years,  the  acetous  solution  openly  exposed  to  atm.ospheric  air 
had  not  become  putrid,  nor  had  the  saccharine  decoction  yielded  to  the 
vinous  or  acetous  stages  of  fermentation,  but  were  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation;  he  concluded  that  corrosive  sublimate,  by  combination 
with  albumen,  was  a  protection  against  the  natural  changes  of  vegeta- 
ble matter." 

"  The  mode  in  which  the  application  of  the  solution  takes  place,  is 
in  a  tank  similar  to  the  model  on  the  table.  They  are  constructed  of 
different  dimensions,  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  six  to  ten  in 
breadth,  and  three  to  eight  in  depth.  The  timber  to  be  prepared  is 
placed  in  the  tank,  and  secured  by  a  cross  beam,  to  prevent  its  rising  to 
the  surface.  The  wood  being  thus  secured,  the  solution  is  then  ad- 
mitted from  the  cistern  above,  and  for  a  time  all  I'emains  perfectly  still. 
In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  water  is  thrown  into  great  agi- 
tation by  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  air  fixed 
in  the  wood,  by  the  force  with  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  in  by  chemical 
affinity,  and  by  the  escape  of  that  portion  of  the  chlorine  or  muriatic 
acid  gas  which  is  disengaged  during  the  process.      In  the  course  of 
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twelve  hours  this  commotion  ceases,  and  in  the  space  of  seven  to  four- 
teen days  (varying  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  wood,)  the  change 
is  complete,  so  that,  as  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  not  an  expensive  arti- 
cle, the  albumen  may  be  converted  into  an  indecomposible  substance  at 
a  very  moderate  rate." 

Discovery  of  a  new  floiver. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Societ}"-, 
held  at  London,  on  the  8th  of  September,  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Schomburgh  was  read,  dated  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  May  11,  an- 
nouncing his  discovery  of  a  new  plant  allied  to  the  water  lily,  in  the 
River  Berbice,  which  has  been  named  Victoria  reginae,  Ijy  ])ermissioTiof 
Her  Majesty.  According  to  Mr.  Schomburgh's  descri|)tion  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent production,  having  a  flower  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  gi- 
gantic leaves,  from  five  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaf  is 
salver  shaped,  with  a  broad  rim  five  and  a  half  inches  high;  light  green 
above  and  a  vivid  crimson  below.  The  flower  consists  of  many  hun- 
dred petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to  the  brightest 
pink  and  rose.  To  enhance  its  beauty,  it  is  sweet  scented.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  was  covered  with  these  splendid  plants.  {Newspaper.) 
[We  know  not  what  reliance  to  place  upon  this  report,  as  we  have  seen 
no  account  of  it  in  our  London  botanical  or  floricultural  ])eriodicals,  but 
we  give  it  as  we  found  it,  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers. — Cond. 

Y aniWa.  planifblia. — The  Vanilla  planifolia  of  Andrews,  cultivated 
at  the  botanical  garden  of  Liege,  has  produced  more  than  sixty  flowers, 
of  which  fifty-four  were  artificially  fecundated.  The  result  was,  the 
production  of  as  many  fruit  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  of  an  excel- 
lent odor,  sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste.  The  perfume  and  the  aro- 
ma are  more  powerful  than  the  vanilla  of  commerce. 

Three  pounds  of  vanilla  have  been  obtained  by  this  process,  which  is 
due  to  the  care  and  culture  of  Mr.  Charles  Morren,  professor  of  botany 
at  the  university  of  Leige,  and  who  will  shortly  publish  a  treatise  on 
the  subject. 

A  branch  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Vanilla  planifolia  was  exhibited  at 
the  Casino,  at  Gand,  during  the  late  exhibition  of  flowers,  and  a  silver 
medal  was  unanimously  adjudged  to  Mr.  Morren  for  the  same.  {John 
Maddison,  Ghent,  March  18,  1837. — Hart.  Jour.) 

Sago. — This  well  known  nutritious  substance  is  a  farinaceous  pithy 
matter,  extrncted  from  the  inside  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  grows 
spontaneouslv,  and  without  the  least  culture,  in  the  Molucca,  and  other 
isles  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  throughout  the  south-east  of  Asia 
generally.  Being  highly  nutritive,  and  the  tree  which  furnishes  it  flour- 
ishing in  a  climate  which  disposes  the  human  body  to  inaction,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  manj'  places  it  should  becojne  the  general  food  of  the 
population — to  the  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  other  ])lants, 
which  require  some  amount  of  exertion.  The  sago,  or  lihley  tree,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  natives,  is  of  very  peculiar  growth;  the  trunk  being 
formed  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves;  growing  at  first  verj'  slowly;  and  be- 
ing covered  with  thorns  or  spines:  so  soon,  hov.ever,  as  the  skin  is  well 
formed,  the  growth  of  the  tree  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  it 
speedily  attains  its  full  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  girth  of  five  or  six, 
and  losing  at  this  stage  its  thorny  accompaniments.  Like  the  cocoanut 
tree,  it  has  no  distinct  bark  that  can  be  peeled  off".  The  trunk  is  a  hard, 
ligneous  tube  or  cylinder,  about  two  inches  thick;  the  internal  area  of 
whii;h  is  filled  with  a  farinaceous  pith,  intermixed  with  numerous  longi- 
tudinal fibres.  The  maturity  of  the  tree  is  ascertained  by  the  transpi- 
ration of  a  whitish  dust  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves;  on  the  appear- 
ance of  which  the  trunk  is  felled  near  to  the  ground.  AVhen  felled,  it 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  five  or  six  feet; — a  part  of  the  wood  is  then  sliced 
offj  and  the  workmen,  coming  to  the  pith,  cut  across  the  longitudinal 
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fibres  and  the  pith  together,  leavinj^  a  part  at  each  end  uncut;  so  that 
when  completely  excavated,  it  forms  a  trouch,  into  which  a  portion  of 
the  pulp  is  i-eturned  mixed  with  water,  and  beaten  with  a  spatula  or 
piece  of  wood.  The  fibres  l»eing  thus  separated  from  the  pulp,  float  at 
the  top,  and  the  flower  or  farinaceous  powder  subsides.  After  being 
cleared  ia  this  manner,  !)y  several  waters,  the  flour  is  put  into  cylindri- 
cal baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  One  tree  will  produce  from 
tico  to  four  hundred  loeii^ht  of  flour.  We  seldom  or  never  see  sai^o,  in 
Euroj)e,  but  in  its  granulated  state;  to  bring  it  into  which,  the  flour  is 
moistened  and  passed  through  a  sieve  into  a  very  shallow  iron  pot,  held 
over  a  fire;  and  this  enables  it  to  assume  the  granular  form.  In  fact, 
all  our  grained  sago  is  half-baked,  and  consequently  keeps  a  long  time; 
but  the  pulp  or  flour  of  which  it  is  made,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  soon 
becomes  sour.     (Hort.  Jour.) 

Gamboge. — This  is  a  resinous  gummy  juice,  of  an  intensely  yellow 
color,  which  is  extracted,  drop  by  drop,  on  incision,  from  a  thorny  shrub 
of  the  genus  tnangostan,  which  grows  in  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  China; 
rising  very  hiifh,  and  twining  round  other  tr^es  like  the  ivy.  The  best 
gamboge  is  hard,  brittle,  high  colored,  inflammable,  of  a  sweetish  taste 
and  peculiar  flavor,  and  soluble  both  in  spirits  and  water:  it  is  used  me- 
dicinallv,  as  a  purgative;  and,  Ijy  painters  in  water-colors,  as  a  very 
briUiaut  pigment  resembling  gold.  That  which  is  imported  into  this 
country  comes  principally  from  the  village  of  Sigan,  in  the  province  of 
Rianssi,  in  China,  but  many  prefer  the  gamboge  of  Siam.  The  man- 
gostan,  a  fine  fruit  of  Java,  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  exudes  a 
yellow  gum  from  its  succuleut  rind,  in  w^et  Aveather,  which  is  a  variety 
of  the  gamboge.     (Id.) 

The  Jasmine.— Several  of  the  poets  who  have  celebrated  this  charm- 
ing flower  allude  to  the  custom  which  ])revails  in  some  countries  of 
brides  wearing  jasmine  flowers  in  their  hair.  The  origin  of  the  custom 
is  said  to  have  been,  that  a  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had,  in  1699,  a  plant 
of  the  deliciously  scented  jasmine  of  Goa  (Jasminum  odoratissimum,) 
which  he  was  so  careful  of  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated. 
His  gardener,  however,  being  in  love  with  a  peasant  girl  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, gave  her  a  sprig  of  this  choice  plant  on  her  birth-day;  which 
she  planted  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  every 
one  who  saw  it  admired  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  wished  to  have  a 
plant  of  it.  The  girl  supplied  each  comer  with  cuttings,  at  so  hand- 
some a  price  as  soon  to  obtain  money  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  marry 
her  lover.  The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  remembrance  of  this  event, 
always  deck  themselves,  on  their  wedding  days,  with  chaplets  of  jas- 
mine; and  they  have  a  proverb  saying  that  She  icho  is  worthy  to  wear 
acroxon  of  jasmine,  brings  a  fortune  to  her  husband.     (Id.) 

Extraordinary  Dragon's-blood  Tree. — In  the  city  of  Oratava,  in  the 
island  of  TenerilTe,  there  flourishes,  in  the  garden  of  Mons.  Franchi, 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  dragon's-blood  tree  in  all  the  Canary 
Isles,  and,  perhaps,  throughout  the  globe.  It  is  sixty  feet  in  height; 
thirty-nine  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  part;  and  seventj-two  at  the 
base.  At  the  height  of  eighteen  feet,  the  trunk  divides  into  twelve 
limbs  or  branches,  between  which  a  dining  table  has  been  constructed, 
at  which  fourteen  guests  have  often  sat,  and  been  entertained  with  ease 
and  comfort.  This  surprising  tree  existed  in  almost  its  present  state 
three  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Tenerift'e  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  when  they  destroyed  the  forests  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  in  order  to  construct  their  haliitations,  they  respected  this  mag- 
nificent dragon's-blood  tree.  The  most  ancient  title-deeds  of  the  city 
mention  it  as  a  boundary  and  fixed  point  of  admeasurement,  both  for 
houses  and  land.     It  possesses  at  the  present  day  really  a  very  beautiful 
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appearance;  is  of  vigorous  vegeiationj  and  is  likely  to  last  for  five  hun- 
dred years  to  come.     (Id.) 

The  Araucaria. — The  foUoAving  account  of  the  Araucuria,  probably 
the  Jl.  excelsa,  we  extract  from  a  review  of  La  Cruz's  Expedition 
across  the  Pampas,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It 
will  be  read  with  interest.  D.  Basilio  Villarino  explored  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro, in  1782,  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  southern  branch,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  expedition  is  added  to  that  of  Le  Cruz's  by  way  of  sup- 
pleinent,  in  anticipation  of  its  appearance  in  his  future  volumes: — 

"  Villarino  obtained  from  the  Indians  some  bags  of  pinones,  as  he 
calls  the  nuts  of  the  araucaria;  but  he  appears  to  have  remained  quite 
ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  that  fruit,  and  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces it.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  River  Laga,  or  the  Val- 
ley of  Antuco,  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  araucaria,  where  its  presence 
is  indicated  by  the  name  Rio  dos  Pinos,  given  to  more  than  one  moun- 
tain-stream; the  araucaria  being  in  common  language  styled  a  pine. 
But,  so  far  north,  the  araucaria  flourishes  only  at  an  elevation  of  nine 
or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  cost  the  botanist  Poeppig  a 
hard  day's  labor  to  climb  to  the  nearest  of  the  pine  woods,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  from  the  Valley  of  Antuco.  The  araucaria,  the  most 
majestic  of  extra-tropical  trees,  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet,  without  a  branch,  and  with  a  perfectly  straight  stem,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  dense  crown  of  dark  foliage,  resembling  in  form  a  compressed 
cone.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  the  largest  melon,  and  contains  two 
or  three  hundred  nuts  or  kernels,  each  equal  in  size  to  two  almonds. 
These,  when  boiled,  taste  like  chestnuts,  and  are  extremely  nutritive. 
The  wood  of  the  araucaria  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  might,  perhaps,  prove 
a  valuable  timber,  if  the  situation  in  which  it  grows  were  not  generally 
so  inaccessible.  The  forests  of  the  araucaria,  which  cover  the  flanks 
of  the  Southern  Andes,  might,  perhajjs,  alone  supply  food  enough  for 
all  the  aboriginal  tribes  from  Antuco  southwards  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. But  the  jealous  and  petty  warfare  of  the  Indians  prevents  the 
proper  gathering  of  the  fruit.  The  increase  of  their  herds,  also,  and 
the  wheaten  bread  obtained  in  traffic  with  the  whites,  have  familiarized 
them  with  a  more  grateful  and  substantial  diet.  It  is  by  no  means  to 
be  deplored,  that  an  article  of  food,  obtained  with  so  little  exertion  of 
toil  or  foresight  as  the  araucaria,  and  consequently  so  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  the  support  of  mere  savage  life,  should  fall  into  disuse,  and  yield 
up  its  place  to  the  produce  of  industry." 

"  From  Pequen,  or  Pehaen,  the  native  name  of  this  tree,  the  tribes 
in  whose  country  it  grows  are  called  Pequenches."  (La  Cruz's  Expe- 
dition across  the  Pampas,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  p.  58.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


London  Horticultural  Society, — The  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  May  1st  last.  The  report  of  the 
auditors  was  read,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  amount  of  various  re- 
ceipts, for  the  previous  year,  ending  May  1st,  was  £7180,  10s.   9c?. 
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(about  $32,000.)  This  sum  was  mostly  received  at  the  monthly  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Society,  at  their  garden  at  Chiswick.  £3500  has  been 
paid  of  the  Society's  debt.  The  amount  now  due  by  the  Society  is  re- 
duced to  £13.554.     T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  was  elected  President. 

At  the  meeting  on  May  2d,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Lindley,  from 
the  President,  on  the  cultivation  of  strawberries.  Messrs.  Chandler  ex- 
hibited Camelh'«  japonica  var.  coiallina  and  eximia,  i?hododendron 
Smith//,  and  other  plants.  Mrs.  Lawrence  exhibited  an  extensive  col- 
lection, among  which  was  the  Camell/a  reticulata.  Mr.  Green,  gar- 
dener to  Lady  Antrobus,  exhibited  six  remarkable  seedling  cinerarias. 
Mr.  Glenny  exhibited  a  handsome  specimen  of  Eriostemon  iuxifolium. 
Mr.  Young  of  Epsom  exhibited  Camell/a  japonica  var.  coccinea  major. 
Clematis  montana,  from  the  Society's  garden,  was  very  beautiful.  It 
possesses  an  odor  similar  to  vanilla. 

May  16th. — Mrs.  Marryatt  at  this  meeting  exhibited  seedling  cinera- 
rias and  a  fine  specimen  of  Cliv/a  nobilis. 

Jtine  6lh. — At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Lawrence  sent  nine  specimens  of 
heaths,  and  Cosmel/a  rubra  and  Phlox  Drummond/.  Mr.  Hogg  and 
Mr.  Mountjoy  exhibited  fine  heart's-ease.  Mr.  Dennis  showed  a  broton 
nasturtium.  Mr.  Rawson  exhibited  a  hybrid  Rhododendron  between 
R.  arboreum  and  R.  ponticum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brilliant 
and  beautiful.  Mr.  Glenny  exhibited  Kennedya  dilitata  and  coccinea. 
The  flowers  from  the  Society's  garden  were  Gaillard/a  picta,  Phlox 
Drummond/,  Sedum  azureum,  and  two  petunias,  a  blush  and  a  seedling 
hybrid;  Ferbena  Tweedi«raa,  Nemophila  atromaria,  Collins/a  bicolor, 
Clematis  montana,  and  a  large  number  of  elegant  calceolarias.  The 
meetings  were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility.  (Hort. 
Jour.) 

An  Exhibition  of  Plants  took  place  at  Worton  Lodge,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  under  the  most  distinguished  patronage:  as  the  exhibiters  were 
persons  who  had  taken  prizes  at  the  horticultural  and  metropolitan  so- 
cieties, the  productions  were  generally  of  the  highest  class  and  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Gold  medals  were  awarded,  of  the  value  of  £15, 
£7,  10s.  and  £3.  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Red- 
ding, gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Piuce  &.  Co., 
Messrs.  Brown,  Mr.  Gaines  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  were  the  principal  re- 
ceivers of  the  prices.     {Id.) 

Spirce'a  japonica. — A  new  species  with  this  name  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton.  It  is  of  an  herbaceous  habit.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  are  produced  very  freely,  and,  contrasted  with 
the  deep  green  foliage,  have  a  very  neat  and  pretty  appearance;  it  is, 
without  doubt,  a  plant  of  great  merit,  and  one  in  which  no  collection 
should  be  wanting.     (Pax.  j\lag.  Bot.) 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs. — This  flourishing 
Society  held  its  second  show  at  Beulah  Spa,  on  Thursday  the  24th  of 
August,  1837.  It  was  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  a  large  amount 
in  premiums  was  awarded.  Like  all  the  shows  of  this  Society,  the  spe- 
cimens were  remarkable  both  for  their  rarity  and  for  the  skill  displayed 
in  their  cultivation.  Upwards  of  twenty  prizes  were  awarded  for  dah- 
lias, the  show  of  which,  as  early  as  this  date,  was  veiy  splendid.  The 
most  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  Widnall.  His  stand  is  stated  to 
have  been  "truly  beautiful,"  and  the  only  winning  one  deserving  the 
distinction  of  giving  the  names  of  the  flowers.  They  were  exhibited 
with  the  names  attached,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal :  they  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Widnall's  Lady  Dartmouth,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Juliet,  Em- 
peror, Paris,  Perfection  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Springfield  Rival,  Glory 
of  the  West,  Dodds's  Mary,  Jeffrie's  Triumphant,  Exemplar,  Nimrod, 
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Poihecary's  Lord  Nelson,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope, Diadem  of  Flora,  Girlin^'s  Surtblk  Hero  and  Ruby,  Shakspeare, 
Grant  Tliorburn,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Topaz  and  Sir  H.  Fletcher. 

A  greater  part  of  these  flowers  were  exhil)ited  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Hoiticiiltural  Society  this  season,  and  we  are 
glad  to  notice  that  Widnall's  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  is  one  of  the 
best,  as  it  has  been  pronounced  by  some  cultivators,  who  consider 
themselves  as  judges  of  the  dahlia,  as  possessing  about  etjual!!  beauty 
with  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge.  We  blush  to  record  such  a  decision  of 
so  extremely  superb  a  variety;  and  we  envy  not  the  taste  of  those 
who  think  so  little  of  it. 

We  look  with  some  interest  to  the  reports  of  the  grand  shows  which 
are  to  be  held  throughout  the  kingdom  in  September:  they  will  probably 
inform  us  what  are  fine  and  w  hat  inferior  varieties. —  Cond. 

Dahlia  Shows. — We  give  the  following  list  of  several  of  the  different 
dahlia  shows,  as  advertised  to  be  held  in  the  various  counties  of  England, 
together  with  the  amount,  (where  stated,)  of  the  value  of  prizes  to  be 
distributed.  It  shows  at  once  the  great  zeal  manifested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  splendid  flower: — 

Cambridge  Grand  Dahlia  Show,  open  to  all  England,  Sept.  8th,  £75 
to  be  awarded.  Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia  Show,  Sept.  20,  21  and  22, 
about  £100  to  be  aw-arded.  Oxford  Grand  Dahlia  Show,  Sept.  4th, 
£50  to  be  awarded.  Bath  Royal  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society's 
Grand  Dahlia  Show-,  Sept.  19th,  £60  to  be  awarded.  Nottingham 
Grand  Dahlia  Show  ,  Sept.  20th,  £70  to  be  awarded.  AVindsor  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  12th,  about  £40  to  be  awarded.  Grand 
Dahlia  Exhibition  of  the  Chip])enham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society, 
Sept.  Sth,  about  £50  to  be  awarded.  Ashborne  Floral  and  Horticultu- 
ral Society's  Dahlia  Show,  Sept.  26th,  about  £25  to  be  awarded.  Eton 
Floricultural  Society's  Annual  Show  of  Dahlias,  Sept.  19th,  about  £50 
to  be  aw-arded.  Warwickshire  Horticultural  Flower  Show,  Sept.  Sth, 
about  £30  to  be  awarded. 

Thei'e  are  six  or  eight  other  Societies  which  hold  Dahlia  Shows.  The 
whole  amount  given  away  in  prizes  at  all  these,  for  dahlias  alone,  will 
probably  amount  to  upwards  of  $3000!  This  is  truly  encouragement 
to  dahlia  growers. — ik. 


FRANCE. 

Colossal  Elm-tree  at  Brignohs. — M.  C.  Aquillon,  member  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  &.C.,  gives  the  following  details  respect- 
ing the  large  elm  which  exists  in  the  Place  Carami,  atBrignoles,  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Toulon: — "  On  the  25th  of  October,  1564, 
Charles  IX,  being  at  Brignoles,  lodged  in  the  house  of  M.  Desparra, 
which  is  opposite  to  this  tree,  and  witnessed,  with  great  pleasure,  a  ball 
which  took  place  under  it.  Michel  de  I'Hospital,  who  was  born  in 
1503,  was  chancellor  in  1560,  and  died  in  1573,  speaks  of  this  tree  (as 
one  even  at  that  time  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers,)  in 
one  of  his  works  in  Latin  verse,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
exiled  into  Provence.  Tradition  supposes  that  this  elm  was  in  existence 
when  the  River  Carami,  which  at  present  runs  without  the  town,  flowed 
by  the  place  of  that  name.  This  colossus  of  vegetation  has  been  for  a 
\o\\g  time  supported  on  one  side  by  a  wooden  post,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  piece  of  masonry,  which  fills  up  a  large  hollow  in  the  trunk.  With- 
out these  supports  the  tree  would  have  been  infallibly  blown  down;  for 
the  part  supported  by  the  wooden  prop  is  hollowed  out  to  the  origin  of 
the  branches,  and  even  serves  as  a  retreat  for  poor  artizans.     The  cir- 
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cumference  at  the  level  of  the  ground  is  about  twenty-three  feet,  and 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  trunk,  about  eighteen  feet.  The  thickness 
of  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches;  and  in  the  pro- 
jecting part  it  varies  from  three  to  four  inches.  {L'Echo  du  monde  Sa- 
vant, April,  1837 — translated  into  the  Gard.  Mag.) 


BELGIUM. 

Grand  Shoiv  of  Plants  at  Ghent,  in  March  last. — This  display  of 
plants  was  probably  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  that  was 
ever  made.  Ghent  and  Brussels  are  both  famous  for  the  number  of 
their  gardens,  and  for  the  choice  collections  which  are  cultivated  therein. 
Some  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them  will  be  found  in  our  I,  pp, 
352,  S86.    The  prizes  were  open  to  ail  classes,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  occasion  must  have  been  one  of  great  gratification  to  the  ama- 
teur gardeners  and  nurserymen  who  witnessed  the  exhibition.  Many 
of  the  most  celebrated  cultivators  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Frankfort, 
Louvain,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  were  present,  and  actetl  as  judges 
for  awarding  the  various  prizes.  Of  the  exact  number  of  plants  sent 
for  exhibition  we  are  not  informed,  but  the  specimens  were  all  register- 
ed, and  we  observe,  in  the  report  from  which  we  quote,  one  number  as 
high  as  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  the  effect  produced  by  such  a  vast  number  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  valuable  plants  in  cultivation,  collected  together  and  arranged 
in  such  a  style  as  to  show  them  ofi'to  good  advantage.  Our  annual  ex- 
hibition, of  which  we  think  so  highly,  would  sink  into  insignificance 
compared  with  such  a  truly  grand  and  noble  display  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent tribes  of  the  veget:ible  kingdom.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
account  of  the  plants  exhibited,  and  the  award  of  the  judges: — 

Frizes  for  all  classes,  and  fom  all  parts  of  the  world. — 1st.  The 
gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  plants  in  flower,  of  which  the  low- 
est number  of  specimens  was  fixed  at  twenty,  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Vandermae- 
len,  Brussels.  [A  most  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Vandermaelen's  gar- 
den will  be  found  in  another  page. — Cond.'\ 

The  silver  medal,  (first  class,)  Mr.  Jacob  Mackey,  Liege. 

2d.  The  silver  medal  for  the  plant  in  flower  most  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  good  cultivation,  Mr.  Ferd.  Reynders  of  Brussels,  who  ex- 
hibited a  Dryandra  longifolia.  No.  3022. 

The  silver  medal  (1st  class.)  Mr.  Jacob  Mackej',  for  Drj'andra  plu- 
mosa.  No.  3707. 

The  other  plants  and  shrubs  admitted  to  the  honor  of  contending  for 
the  i)iize  for  the  best  cultivation,  and  which  are,  by  the  admission  itself, 
•entitled  to  "  honorable  mention,"  are  as  follows: — 

Helicona  speciosa,  Mr.  P.  J.  De  Catens,  Antwerp. 

Amaryllis  Johnsons  maxima  Mr.  H.  Donckelaer,  (the  son,)  Louvain. 

Azalea  Smith/j  coccinea,  Rhododendron  RusselhVwmm  and  J?.  Smithw 
elesrans,  Mr.  H.  Smet,  Lisle. 

Dryandra  longifolia,  Mr.  F.  Reynders. 

Banksta  marginata  and  Dryandra  cuneata,  Mr.  Jacob  Mackey. 

Camellia  var.  Farthouiunu,  Donckelaert,  and  elegans  londoniensis, 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Antwerp. 

E'pacris  impressa,  Oncidium  Papilio,Limod6rum  TankervjllfE,  Mona- 
chanthus  liiteus,  Laj'lia  anceps,  J?hododendron  arboreum,  Camelh'a 
reticulata,  C.  var.  striata,  Paeonta  suffruticosa,  Polygala  cordata,  Banks- 
ia  marcescens,  Banksia  ensifolia,  Zamia  horrida  and  Strelitzmjuucea, 
M.  F.  Vandermaelcn. 

3d.  No  medal  was  awarded  for  the  best  collection  of  camellias. 
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4th.  For  the  best  collection  of  new  species  [?  varieties,]  of  J?hodo- 
dendron  and  Azalea  indica,  containing  at  least  twenty-five  plants,  the 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Smet. 

5th.  For  the  best  collection  of  the  genus  Amaryllis,  containing  at 
least  fifteen  plants,  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Donckelaer  (the  son.) 

The  premier  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dieudonne  Gerai'd,  Namur, 
although  the  flowers  had  suffered  much  in  the  carriage. 

6th.  For  the  general  collection  of  plants  of  the  genus  JRosa,  the 
smallest  number  to  be  thirty,  no  medal  was  awarded. 

A  very  honorable  mention  was  voted  to  be  made  of  the  collection  of 
Madame  Meeus  Vandermaelen  of  Brussels,  and  also  of  that  of  Mr. 
Lordez,  Berguissnr, 

Prizes  for  amateurs  and  florists  of  Ghent. — 7th.  Best  plants  in  flow- 
er, Mr.  Augustus  Mechejynck. 

8th.  The  silver  medal  for  the  plant  in  flower,  most  distinguished  for 
beauty  and  skill  in  cultivation,  was  awarded  for  the  E'pacris  grandiflora, 
to  Mr.  Alex.  Verschaffelt,  Ghent. 

Among  the  plants  admitted  to  contend,  and  thus  entitled  to  honorable 
mention,  were  Azalea  indica,  rubicunda,  lateritia  and  Smithw  coccinea; 
Camelha  var.  tricolor,  revisa,  triiimphans,  Donckelaeri,  Colvillti,  deli- 
catissima,  elegans,  candidissima,  punctata,  admirabilis,  reticulata,  &c.; 
also,  i?hododendron  alta  clerense,  ferrugineumandpulchrum,  and  other 
plants. 

9th.  For  the  collection  of  camellias,  (to  consist  of  at  least  thirty  spe- 
cimens,) the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Ivon  de  Ruych,  Barth,  and  a  similar 
one  to  Mr.  J.  B.  d'Hane  de  Potter;  the  merits  being  so  equal,  and  so 
pronounced  almost  unanimously. 

10th.  For  the  collection  of  amaryllises,  (fifteen  at  least,)  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr.  Van  de  Woesleyne  d'Hane. 

11th.  The  richest  and  most  varied  collection  of  roses,  (thirty  plants 
at  least,)  the  silver  medal  to  Madame  de  Ruych. 

12th.  The  gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  new  sorts  of  Rhodo- 
dendron and  their  hybrids,  (twelve  plants  at  least,)  Mr.  Ivon  de  Ruych. 

13th.  The  gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  the  species  of  Azalea 
indica,  (at  least  twenty-five  plants,  ten  varieties  at  least,)  Mr.  Charles 
Deloose. 

Prizes  for  all  classes. — 14th.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of 
new  and  rare  plants  to  Mr.  Alex.  Verschaffelt;  fii'st  silver  do.,  Mr.  J. 
Vangeert;  second  do.,  Chev.  Parthon  de  von  Antwerp. 

15th.  Silver  medal  for  the  most  beautiful  and  meritorious  specimen  of 
Agnostus  sinuatus,  Mr.  J.  Mackey. 

16th.  A  silver  medal  for  the  most  rare  plant  in  flower,  Cealia,  sp. 
no.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Vandermaelen. 

17th.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  forced  plants,  Aug.  Meche- 
lynk. 

18th.  Silver  medal  for  the  best  cultivated  specimen  among  the  collec- 
tion of  forced  plants,  Lilium  croceum,  Mr.  A.  Mechelynck. 

19th.  Gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  orchidaceous  plants,  not 
less  than  twelve,  Mr.  Vandermaelen. 

20th.  Silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  E'pacris^and  Erica,  thirty 
plants  and  upwards. 

The  remainder  of  the  prizes  were  principally  for  fine  specimens  of 
herbaceous  plants.  These  are  of  course  but  a  very  few  out  of  about 
five  thousand  specimens  exhibited. 
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Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


Nexomode  of  preserving  Fruit. — Mr.  Clapp  of  S.  Reading  lately  placed 
in  our  hands  some  fine  specimens  of  last  year's  apples  (nonsuches,) 
in  a  most  excellent  state  of  preservation.  He  stated  to  us  that  the  ap- 
ples were  packed  in  barrels,  with  plaster  of  Paris,  reduced  to  a  powder, 
each  fruit  being  completely  covered.  'I  he  apples  were  exposed  to  a 
temperature  as  low  as  zero,  without  receiving  the  least  harm  whatever. 
We  ho|)e  this  method  will  be  further  tried  the  j)resent  season;  it  was 
merely  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Clapp's;  but  as  it  has  succeeded  so  fully, 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  in  general  practice.  Probably  pears  and 
some  other  fruits  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner.  'J"he  apples 
which  we  tasted  were  fair,  and  as  fresh  as  they  were  when  picked  from 
the  tree,  retaining  all  their  flavor. — Cond. 

Cow  Cabbage,  or  Ccesarean  Kale. — In  our  II,  p.  453,  will  be  found  a  no- 
tice of  this  cabbage.  One  or  two  plants  are  now  growing  at  Mr.  Cushing's, 
Belmont  Place.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  green-house,  and  the  plants 
placed  in  the  open  garden  in  May.  One  plant  had  (a  month  since,) 
attained  the  height  of  about  seven  feet,  and  was  growing  very  vigorous- 
ly. The  leaves  were  not  remarkably  large,  and  although  it  may  be  a 
profitable  cabbage  to  raise  for  cattle,  it  possesses  by  no  means  the  merits, 
as  such,  which  have  been  attributed  to  it  in  English  publications. — Id. 

The  amber  Crab-apple. — The  beautiful  fruit  of  this  variety  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  in  the  garden.  We  lately  saw  a  tree  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lynn,  which  was  full  of  fruit,  hanging  in  clus- 
ters of  five  or  six  each.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  erect  and  handsome, 
forming  a  fine  round  head,  and  is  hiirhly  ornamental  in  shrubberies,  far 
more  so  than  the  common  crab.  We  would  reconuiiend  it  to  all  per- 
sons who  are  planting  shrubberies  or  belts  of  ornamental  trees. — Id. 

Large  Valparaiso  Squash. — At  the  late  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  a  squash  of  this  variety  was  exhibited, 
which  weighed  upwards  of  seventy  pounds.  It  was  of  a  handsome 
shape  and  fully  ripe.  This  is  the  largest  squash  of  this  kind  we  ever 
saw  raised. — Id, 

'Phlox  Drummondi. — We  were  delighted  to  see  this  charming  new 
plant,  (discovered  by  Mr.  Drummond,  not  manj'  years  since.)  among 
the  fine  display  at  the  late  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  profuse  and  constant  flower- 
er,  and  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  almost  all  of  the  dwarf  species.  A 
very  pretty  variety  of  P.  paniculata,  with  a  white  636  or  disk,  a  seed- 
ling of  Mr.  Breck's,  we  think,  Avas  also  pointed  out  to  us. — -*.  [For 
some  notice  of  Phlox  Drummond*,  see  p.  302.  Breck's  hybrid  seedling 
phlox  is  the  name  by  which  the  variety  here  alluded  to  is  known.  It 
grows  about  five  feet  high,  in  blooming  among  the  latest,  and  is  decided- 
ly one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  cultivation. — Cond.'\ 

Yiola  tricolor. — Like  the  tulip  and  dahlia,  the  pansy  has  arrived  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  a  fancy  flower,  as  to  possess  certain  re- 
quisites indispensable  to  admit  it  into  favor,  among  amateurs.  The 
good  and  necessary  qualities  in  the  form  of  petals,  and  in  their  coloring 
and  pencilling,  pointed  out  by  some  adept,  would  give  great  satisfaction 
to  a  sincere  admirer  of  the — Three-colored  Violet. 

Gradual  Naturalization. — Calliopsis  bicolor  (Coreopsis  tinctoria 
Nutt.)  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  naturalized  plant,  though,  it  is 
presumable,  not  with  the  same  facility  as  some  foreign  productions.  I 
met  with  several  specimens  in  a  meadow,  into  which  it  had  strayed  from 
a  contiguous  garden,  and  a  single  individual  growing  in  independent 
hardihood,  on  the  very  road-side,  distant  from  any  cultivation,  lu  both 
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instances  it  had  become  dwarfish,  and  the  flowers  small  but  brilliant — a 
return  to  native  habits. — i?. 

Pines  of  California. — The  following  dimensions  of  a  gigantic  pine 
are  given  by  Douglas,  as  taken  by  him  from  one  discovered  in  North 
California.  Extreme  length,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet.  Circum- 
ference, at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  fift3'-?even  feet  nine  inches.  Cir- 
cumference, at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from  the  ground,  seven- 
teen feet  and  five  inches.  Trunk  uncommonlj'  straight,  bark  remarka- 
bly smooth,  whitish  or  light  brown  color,  and  yielding  a  great  quantity 
of  gum.     Fruit  cones  fourteen  inches  long. — Id. 

Plants  that  stood  out  unprotected  last  ivinter  in  Athens.  Ga. — Hedy- 
chium  maximum,  Bletm  hyaclntha  and  Tigridia  pavonia  stood  out  in 
the  open  ground,  totally  unprotected  last  winter,  and  flowered  somewhat 
sooner,  and  verj-  much  more  finely,  than  those  which  were  taken  up  and 
kept  from  frost  until  spring.  The  same  maj^  be  said  of  dahlias,  Calu- 
dium  esculentum,  and  most  cannas;  but  C.  iridiflora  |jerished,  and  C 
glauca  barely  survived. —  Yours,  M.  Jl.  W.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Hybrids  between  Iponue^a  and  Convolvulus. — I  have  again  fine  natu- 
ral hybrids  of  Ipomse^a  Quamoclit  and  coccinea,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend trials  of  artificial  impregnation  between  all  the  species  of  Ipomae^a 
and  Convolvulus.  What  might  not  be  expected  from  the  beauty  of  a 
hybrid  between  Ipoma^^a  Quamoclit,  or  Convolvulus  iVtZ  and  Convol- 
vulus panduratus  or  paniculatus.'' — Id. 

Cereus  triangularis. — This  splendid  species  has  lately  bloomed  at 
Mr.  Cushing's,  Belmont  place,  Watertown.  The  flower  was  remarka- 
bly large  and  extremely  beautiful,  nearly  equalling,  both  in  size  and 
splendor,  the  superb  night-blooming  C.  grandiflorus.  The  flower  began 
to  expand  at  night,  and  was  fully  open  at  nine  o'clock,  and  remained  in 
bloom  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  The  flo^^er  was  upwards  of 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  the  tips  of  the  sepals  fifteen  inches. 
It  has  only  flowered  once  before,  we  believe,  in  this  country;  this  was 
at  Mrs.  Bigelow's  garden,  in  Medford,  about  eight  years  since.  Mr. 
Haggerston  has  informed  us  that  the  plant  was  struck  from  a  small  cut- 
ting about  three  years  since,  the  parent  from  which  the  cutting  was  taken 
never  having  flowered.  It  stands  in  a  pot,  and  is  trained  to  the  back 
wall  of  the  stove,  and  has  lately  been  grafted  with  a  great  number  of 
species  and  varieties,  as  noticed  by  us  in  our  last  visit  to  this  place,  p. 
348.  It  is  a  magnificent  species,  but  its  rapid  growth  and  rare  flower- 
ing prevent  it  from  hems  cultivated  in  small  collections,  only  as  a  stock 
upon  which  to  graft  other  sorts.  We  suspect  that  this  species  requires 
some  difterent  management  from  the  others.  In  its  native  habitats  it  is 
found  running  over  trees,  or  anything  which  it  can  attach  itself  to,  by 
its  flesh}^  roots,  which  are  thrown  out  upon  their  stems,  flowering  abun- 
dantly in  its  blooming  season. — Cond. 

Seckel  Pear. — The  New  Haven  Herald  states  that  this  delicious  pear 
was  a  favorite  of  the  early  settlers  of  Connecticut,  and  is  found  grow- 
ing wild[.?]  in  the  w'oods  of  that  state.  This  contradicts  the  generally 
believed  rej)ort  that  it  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  from 
whence  it  takes  it  name,  in  Pennsylvania.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  from  some  of  our  Hartford  friends  whether  there  is  any  founda- 
tion in  the  above  statement  of  the  Herald. — Id. 

O'xalis  Boivici. — This  truly  elegant  species  of  O'xalis  we  have  now 
in  full  bloom.  Its  long  peduncles^\re  each  terminated  with  umbels  of 
from  five  to  seven  beautiful  deep  rose-colored  flowers,  measuring  in  ex- 
pansion about  two  inches.  We  also  saw,  a  few  days  since,  this  species 
in  bloom  in  the  garden  of  J.  \V.  Boot,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  In  one  pot 
was  thrown  up  more  than  a  dozen  stems  of  its  blossoms,  forming  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  green-house  at  this  cheerless  sea- 
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son,  when  scarcely  a  flower  is  to  he  seen  except  the  chrysanthemum. 
It  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection  of  plants.  It  is  also  a  superb  spe- 
cies for  parlor  cultivation,  requiring  but  very  little  attention  to  bloom  it 
in  perfection. — Id. 

Fine  Dahlias  exhibited  this  season. — At  a  late  weekly  exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society',  at  which  there  was  presented 
a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  dahlias,  some  discussion  arose  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  several  of  the  new  ones,  which  have,  to  use  the  com- 
mon phrase,  been  sent  out  this  j'ear;  and  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  so  far 
as  the  opinions  of  the  individuals  present  would  do  so,  it  was  proposed 
to  decide  upon  their  qualities  in  the  following  manner: — the  six  disputed 
varieties  were  set  aside;  of  these  the  most  perfect  formed  one  was  to 
be  selected  first,  the  most  beautiful  show  flower  next,  and  the  second 
best  show  flower  the  third.  About  ten  cultivators  were  present,  and 
the  decision  was  as  follows:  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  Juliet 
were  considered  the  most  perfect  formed  flowers,  the  opinions  being 
equally  divided  between  the  two;  the  Conqueror  of  Europe  was  con- 
sidered, by  a  majority,  the  best  show  flower;  but  the  opinions  respecting 
the  second  best  were  divided  about  equal  between  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Mary  and  Conqueror  of  Europe.  We  merely  notice  this  decision 
to  state  our  surprise  at  the  opinions  of  those  who  considered  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton  superior  to  Juliet.  As  regards  the  real  merits  of 
these  flowers,  it  amounts  to  nothing.  In  our  humble  opinion  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton  is  excelled  in  form  by  a  dozen  other  varieties :  it 
always  shows  a  hollow  centre,  which  condemns  it  at  once.  Before  the 
spring  returns  we  shall  have  some  observations  to  make  upon  these  and 
other  fine  kinds. — Id. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata. — In  our  last  number,  in  the  Review  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  two  important  errors  occurred.  In  p. 
383,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  for  "number  of  scavengers"  read  "hum- 
bler scavengers" — line  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "desirous"  read  "deni- 
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Saturday,  September  30th,  1837. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S. 
Walker,  dahlias,  scarlet  zinnias,  f^'erbena  chanicedrifoba,  G'ladiolus  na- 
talensis,  and  a  variety  of  fine  pansies,  among  which  were  the  following: 
— Rainbow,  Miss  Cushing,  (a  new  seedling,  and  extremely  beautiful,) 
Napoleon,  Othello,  Vulcan  and  Clio;  also,  fine  bon([uets.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  a  variety  of  flowers.  From  T.  Mason,  fine  bouciuets.  From 
Hovey  &,  Co.,  superb  dahlias,  among  which  were  Princess  Victoria, 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope, Mary,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  sulphurea  elegans,  purple  Perfection, 
Lavinia,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Hcrinione,  Gem,  Rosa  superba,  Fisherton 
Rival,  (true,)  King  Otho,  Countess  of  Shetheid  and  Exemplar.     From 
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D.  Mclntvre,  dahlias,  amon^  others  Angelina,  Glory,  Gem,  Queen  of 
Scots,  Ariel,  Beauty  of  Duhvich,  Exemplar,  Lavinia,  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  Juliet.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  variety  of  dahlias, 
amouif  which  were  sulphnrea  elegans,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Marquis 
of  Norrhami)ton,  Gem,  Mary,  King  Otho,  Countess  of  Sheffield,  Ram- 
bow,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Queen  of  Scots,  Angelina  and  Exemplar.  From 
S.  R.  Johnson,  dahlias,  viz.  Angelina,  Lady  Fordwich,  Red  Rover,  Ariel, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Clio,  Rainbow,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh  and  others. 

Fruit:  Sargent  peach  and  two  kinds  of  seedlings,  both  excellent,  from 

E.  M.  Richards.  Washington,  Epine  d'ete,  Raymond  and  Cabot  pears, 
from  R.  Manning;  the  latter  is  a  seedling  from  the  brown  beurre,  rais- 
ed by  J.  S.  Cabot,  Esq.  of  Salem;  it  is  a  great  bearer  and  a  good  pear; 
(we  should  be  glad  to  have  some  account  of  the  tree  which  produces 
this  fruit,  from  either  of  our  friends,  Messrs.  Manning  or  Cabot.)  Nec- 
tarines and  black  Hamburgh  and  sweetwater  grapes,  from  T.  Mason. 
Imperatrice  violet  plums,  from  S.  Pond.  Pratt's  fall  greening  apples, 
from  Jacob  Pratt  of  Sherburne;  a  native  fruit,  originated  in  that  town, 
and  said  to  compare  well  with  the  Rhode  Island  greening.  Mogul  sum- 
mer pears,  from  F.  W.  Bird,  Walpole;  the  largest  weighed  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds.  Sweetwater  and  white  Frontignac  grapes  raised  in  the 
open  air,  from  S.  R.  Johnson,  very  fine;  also,  black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
raised  under  glass.  Specimens  of  the  following  grapes  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Kenrick,  received  from  John  Carter,  Richmond,  Va.,  viz.  Ca- 
tawba, Herbemont's  Madeira,  and  Norton's  Virginia  seedling;  the  lat- 
ter is  a  most  extraordinary  bearer,  and  is  thought  by  Mr.  Carter  to  ])os- 
sess  no  equal,  foreign  or  native,  either  for  its  fine  qualities,  productive- 
ness, or  for  making  wine;  the  berries  are  blue  and  very  small,  the  clus- 
ters compact,  and  the  juice  rich  and  sweet. 

October  1th. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Princess 
Victoria,  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  and  Conqueror  of  Europe  dahlias. 
From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  variety  of  dahlias. 

Fruit:  Jackman's  melting,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  Jalousie,  Saun- 
ders's beurre,  Bowdoin,  Marie  Louise,  golden  beurre  of  Bilboa,  Au- 
tumn superb,  Rousselette  de  Rheims,  beurre  de  Comte  de  Fresnel, 
belle  lucrative,  Buftum,  Naumkeag,  verte  longue,  St.  Ghislain  and 
Remsen's  Favorite  pears,  from  R.  Manning:  the  finest  of  these  was  the 
belle  lucrative;  the  golden  beurre  was  inferior:  also,  Coe's  golden  drop 
plum,  and  Quetche  d'Jtalie  or  Italian  prune.  Golden  Harvey,  Ameri- 
can nonpareil  and  Porter  apples,  from  J.  Warren.  Brugnon  nectarines 
and  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  T.  Mason.  Black  Hamburgh,  white 
Frontignac  and  sweetwater  grajjes,  from  S.  R.  Johnson,  the  latter  from 
the  open  air.  Norton's  Virginia  seedling,  Herbemont's  Madeira  and 
Catawba  grapes,  by  Wm.  Kenrick,  from  John  Carter  of  Richmond, 
Va.     Mammoth  apples,  from  G.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Lynn. 

Bead.— l^dXXcrs  from  Wm.  Lincoln  of  Worcester  and  G.  W.  Brimmer, 
Esq.  of  Boston. 

Fresented. — One  hundred  copies  of  Hoare's  Treatise  on  the  Vine, 
by  G.  W.  Brimmer,  Esq. 

Two  samples  of  wine  were  tasted:  one  was  made  from  the  Catawba 
grape,  and  was  very  good;  the  other  was  made  from  Norton's  Virginia 
seedling,  and  was  superior;  the  latter  the  color  of  Port  wine.  They 
were  from  Mr.  J.  Carter's  vineyard,  in  Richmond,  Va. 

At  this  meeting  officers  and  committees  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected.*     Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  Commit. 


*  The  principal  officers  are  as  follows:— E.  Vose,  Esq.,  President;  E.  Bartlett,  J. 
Winsliip,  T.  Lyman,  Jr.  Esq.,  and  J.  Prince,  Vice  Presidents;  R.  T.  Paine,  Esq.,  Cor- 
responding Secretary;  E.  Weston,  Jr.  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary;  S.  Walker, 
Treasurer. 
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tee  of  Arrangements,  for  their  services  in  arranging  and  decorating'the 
hall  for  the  annual  exhibition. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  of  Boston  and  Levi  Thaxter  of  Watertown  were 
admitted  subscription  members. 

October  14th. — Exhibited.  Fruit:  Marie  Louise  pears,  from  J. 
Prince.  Golden  Harvey  and  other  native  apples,  from  J.  Warren,  Wes- 
ton. Apples,  from  Mr.  Clapp,  South  Reading.  Henrj'  IV,  beurre 
Knox,  Styrian,  Marie  Louse  and  Perre  pears,  from  R.  Manning:  the 
latter  is  a  very  fine  fruit;  it  originated  in  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden, 
Philadelphia,  and  some  account  of  it  is  given,  with  a  figure,  in  Loudon's 
Magazine,  vol.  VIII,  p.  587.  Pears  and  apples,  from  L.  P.  Grosvenor. 
Dix  pears,  from  S.  Downer.  Marie  Louise  pears,  from  D.  Davis, 
Esq.,  Plymouth.  Columbia  Virgoulouse  pears,  from  New  York,  were 
presented  by  AVni.  Oliver;  they  were  not  in  eating. 

October  ilst. — Exhibited.  Louis  bonne  (of  Jersey,)  Jalousie  and  Wil- 
liams's double  bearing  pears,  from  R.  Manning.  Minot  pears,  from  R. 
T.  Paine,  Esq.  Seek-no-fiirther  apples,  from  J.  Lincoln,  Hingham. 
Urbaniste  and  Knight's  (of  Rhode  Island)  pears,  and  Quince,  Lysconi, 
Brussels  pippin  and  Pomme  de  niege  apples,  from  S.  Downer.  Un- 
known apjdes,  (from  imported  trees,)  from  J.  Balch,  Esq.;  also,  fine 
Isabella  and  sweetwater  grapes.  Boxford  or  Towne  and  red  Ingestre 
apples,  and  peaches,  from  E.  M.  Richards.  Louisiana  grapes,  (raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  Dane  of  Roxbury,)  from  I.  P.  Davis. 


Art.  VI.     Fulton  Market,  Netv  York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  per  bushel:  common,  31  to  38  cts;  kidney's, 
44  to  50;  sweet,  75  to  $1.  Turnips,  per  bushel,  44  to  50  cts.  Beets, 
per  bushel:  long  blood,  44  to  63.  Parsnips,  per  bushel,  63  cts.  Car- 
rots, per  bushel,  44  to  63.  Onions,  per  bushel:  white,  88  cts.  to  $1; 
red,  88  cts.  to  $1.  Salsify,  per  dozen  bunches,  50  to  75  cts.  Squashes, 
per  dozen,  50  cts.  to  $;L25.     Pumpkins,  per  dozen,  63  cts.  to  #1. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen:  common,  31  to  50  cts;  Savoys,  31  to  50  cts; 
red,  75  cts.  to  ^'l.  Brocoli,  per  dozen,  63  cts.  to  $1.  Cauliflowers,  per 
dozen,  63  cts.  to  $1.  Endive,  per  dozen,  12^  to  25  cts.  Spinach,  per 
half  |)eck,  12.^  cts.  Celery,  per  dozen  bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Mel- 
ongenas,  per  dozen,  37.J  cts.  to  $1.  Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,  18  to  25 
cts.     Peppers,  per  hundred,  50  to  75  cts. 

Fruit:  apples,  per  barrel:  greenings,  $;l.75;  fall  pippins,  #2;  winter 
pippins,  $2;  Newtown  pippins,  $;2;~Spitzembergs,  $2.25;  Ox  apples, 
(probably  the  monstrous  pippin,)  $2.25;  common,  $1.50.  Quinces, 
per  hundred,  $1  to  $1.50.  Pears,  per  half  peck:  Seckel,  75  cts;  Vir- 
goulouse, $1  to  $1.25;  beurre,  25;  Bon  Chretien,  25  cts;  common,  25 
cts;  pound,  per  barrel,  $2.25.  Plums,  per  half  peck:  fruit  gages,  $1. 
Grapes,  per  pound:  Isabella,  6  to  12^  cts;  Malaga,  (foreign,)  50  cts. 
Cranberries,  per  half  peck,  37^  cts.  Lemons,  j)er  dozen,  37^  cts. 
Oranges,  per  dozen,  25  to  37A  cts.  Citron  Watermelons,  per  dozen, 
$1.50.  Cocoa-nuts,  per  dozen,  75  cts.  Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  $5  to 
$6.00. 

Remarks. — The  markets  have  been  well  supplied,  and  a  good  de- 
mand for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month;  the  last  two  weeks  the  de- 
mand has  fallen  off.     All  the  common  sorts  of  vegetables  are  abundant. 
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Tomatoes,  peppers,  melongenas,  and  Lima  beans,  are  nearly  gone. 
Brocoli  is  in  good  supply  and  of  good  quality,  as  is  also  celery,  spillage, 
endive,  &c.  Apples  are  abundant,  as  are  also  Isai)ella  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons  and  coconnuts:  of  other  fruits  the  supply  is  not  so  abundant. — 
Yours,  J.  H.,  Oct.  22,  1837. 


Art.  VII.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 


From     To 

$  cts.^  cts. 


Potatoes,  new 


„  S  per  barrel, .  . , 

Common,  <^      -         -' 
I 


m.  ^  per  barrel, 

Uneaan^oes,  <  '      -  .' 


per  bushel,  .  . 
per  barrel, 
per  bushel, . 
bushel 
per  peck, 
m       •         S  per  bushel, 
Turnips,    ^J^^,  p^ek,.' 


Sweet 


C  per  bushel. 


00 

40 

25 

37i 

25'  1  50 

37i      50 

37i 


1  25 

50 

1  50 

50 


Onions : 

red,   per  bunch 

white,  per  bushel, |1 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel,. 
Carrots,  per  bushel,. .  . 
Parsnips,  per  bushel,.  .  . 
Horseradish,  per  pound. 
Shallots,  per  pound,. .  . . 
Garlic,  per  pound,.  .  . . 


Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Early, STj 

Savoys, 37 

Drumhead.*, 75 

Red  Dutch, 75 

Cauliflowers,  each, \2^ 

Brocolis,  each, 12i 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Beans,  shelled,  per  quart: 

Common, 10 

Celery,  per  I'oot, !  8 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck, ....  25 


50 
20 

6 

1  50 

75 

75 

1  00 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes,  per  pound : 

Autumnal  marrow 

Lima, , 

Winter  crookneck,. 


50 
50 
00 
00 
25 
25 
10 

12 

12.i 


2 
2 

,    n\ 

Pumpkins,  each, I     12i 


3 
2 

20 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert : 

Common  5  P*^'- barrel. 


From    To 

^  cts.  $  cts. 


per  bushel,.. . 

Russets,  jP'^'-,'^'^^}--- 
(_  per  busliel, . 


Baldwins,  ^P'^'J^'"?*^!'-- 
(  per  bushel,.  . 


Bsllflo 


per  barrel,, 
per  bushel,, 

Fall  pippins,  per  bushel,.  ., 
Pears : 

Urbaniste,  per  dozen, 

Dix,  per  dozen, 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  ., 

Brown  beurre,per  dozen,.. 

St.  Michael,  per  dozen,. .  . 

Wilkinson,  per  dozen, 

Striped  green,  per  dozen, ... 

T>  ,  •        S  per  barrel, 

Baking,  -s         i     i    i 

°'  {  per  bushel, 

Peaches,  5perdozen,.. 

i  per  hali  peck,..  . . 

Quinces,  per  busliel, 

Citron  melons,  for  preserves,ea. 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  (hot-house)  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  Chasselas, 

Isabellas, 

per  bushel, . . . . 

per  peck 

Oranges,  j  P^'" '^°^' 

"       (  per  dozen, 

Lemons,  5  1'^''^°^' 

(  per  dozen, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each,. 


Crauben'ies,  • 


/Ti_    .     .      ^  per  barrel, 

Chestnuts,  I  I      1,1 

(  per  bushel, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound,.  . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

;Castana, 


1  50 

75 

1  75 

1  00 

2  00 
1  25 

3  00 
1  50 

1  50 

37i 

37i 

37i 

37.i 

50 

25 

25 

4  50 

2  00  ! 
25 
50  j 

2  50 
8  I 
75 
12^ 

50 
25 
12^ 
2  00 
50 

50 

5 
25 

4  00 

12 

4 

3 


2  00 

1  50 


50 
60 
50 
50 
75 
50 
50 
5  00 

50 

75 

3  00 

1  00 
25 

75 

37^ 

20 


50 
6 


5  00 

14 

6 

6 


Remarks. — Just  after  the  date  of  our  last  report  cooler  weather  oc- 
curred, and  during  the  first  week  of  this  month  very  severe  frosts  were 
experienced.  Rain  succeeded,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  early  frost  considerably  damaged  the 
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late  crop  of  potatoes.  There  have  already  been  several  arrivals  from 
the  eastward,  with  full  cargoes;  but  in  some  cases  a  greater  part  have 
been  frozen  more  or  less;  consequently,  prices  for  a  prime  article  re- 
main firm,  and  for  some  kinds  there  is  a  more  brisk  demand:  we  stated 
that  some  shipnjents  had  been  made  for  the  southern  market;  but  since 
then  shij)pers  are  afraid  to  risk  them,  on  account  of  their  bad  keeping. 
Beets  and  carrots  are  abundant,  and  prices  lower.  Parsnips  have  just 
been  received,  and  the  market  is  not  yet  fully  sujjplied. 

Cabbages,  of  the  more  common  sorts,  and  Savoys,  are  tolerably 
plenty  and  ver}^  good;  but  drundieads  are  poor  and  withal  quite  scarce, 
the  dry  weather  of  August,  as  we  had  anticipated,  having  delayed  their 
heading  so  late  that  the  early  frosts  and  cool  weather  of  October  have 
overtaken  them  before  they  have  half  completed  their  growth;  prices 
are  high  in  comparison  with  other  years:  red  Dutch  are  tolerably 
plenty  and  very  good.  Brocolis  and  cauliflowers  continue  abundant 
and  fine,  and  are  to  be  had  at  very  moderate  prices.  A  few  common 
sorts  of  beans  yet  come  to  hand.  Some  tomatoes  are  to  be  had,  but 
they  have,  generally,  been  picked  so  long  that  they  are  ratiier  inferior. 
Of  squashes  the  stock  is  abundant:  several  tons  of  the  autumnal  mar- 
row have  been  sold  in  the  market  this  season,  and  they  are  now  much 
sought  for. 

Apples  generally  are  plentiful,  particularly  russets,  which  are  very 
abundant;  but  Baldwins  are  exceedingly  scarce:  fine  pippins  and  bell- 
flowers,  from  Philadelphia,  are  to  be  had.  Pears  are  less  plentiful  than 
they  have  previously  been;  the  later  or  winter  sorts  are  not  so  much 
cultivated  as  the  autumn  ones;  fine  Dix,  St.  Germain's  and  Urbanistes 
have,  however,  come  to  hand  in  small  lots;  some  excellent  St.  Michaels 
grown  in  the  city  command  the  price  in  our  quotations:  a  few  brown 
beurres  have  been  in  the  market:  baking  pears  have  been  received 
mostly  from  New  York,  but  few  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  the  past  season.  Plums  are  about  gone.  Peaches  are  still  to 
be  had,  though  of  small  size  and  inferior  quality:  they  are  brought  in 
from  the  vicinity.  Watermelons  are  gone.  Berberries  are  tolerably 
plent3^  Pine-apples  scarce.  Grapes  plentiful :  the  stock  of  Sweetwa- 
ter is  mostly  from  the  gardens  of  the  city,  where  thej'  have  been  raised 
in  the  open  air;  good  Isabellas  are  scarce.  Quinces  have  been  received 
of  excellent  quality.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  scarce.  No  walnuts  have 
come  to  hand.  Chestnuts  have  been  brought  in,  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tities; they  readily  command  our  quoted  prices.  Sales  tolerably  brisk, 
and  some  considerable  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruit  have  been 
shipped.— Fours,  M.   T.,  Oct.  22,  1837. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    NOVEMBER. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMEXT. 

Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grajiery,  will  require  the  same  at- 
tention as  directed  last  month:  keep  the  dried  and  yellow  leaves  picked 
ofl"  and  the  house  as  dry  as  possible.     Give  plenty  of  air,  if  in  a  grap- 
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ery,  and  if  in  a  green-house  as  much  as  the  other  plants  will  admit  of. 
If  not  done  before,  prune  the  vines  of  some  of  the  suj)erfluous  shootg 
previous  to  their  final  pruning  in  December.  Cover  the  border,  out- 
side, with  about  six  inches  of  coarse  manure,  to  prevent  the  frost  from 
penetrating  into  it. 

Fruit  trees  may  yet  be  transplanted.  Put  a  barrow  of  coarse  manure 
around  the  base  of  the  stem  and  over  the  roots,  upon  the  approach  of 
cold  weather. 

Isabella  and  Cataicha,  and  other  native  grape  vines,  may  now  be 
pruned,  if  not  done  before. 

Sweetwater  vines  should  be  protected  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Raspberry  vines  should  be  laid  down  and  covered  this  month. 
Strawberry  beds,  newly  planted,  should  be  slightly  protected. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias ii\\o\x\d  now  be  taken  up:  place  them  in  adry  cellar,  where  the 
frost  does  not  penetrate. 

Hyacinths  should  now  be  planted  in  beds  and  pots. 

Tulips  should  now  be  planted. 

Crocuses,  Crown  Imperials,  Sf-c.  should  now  be  planted. 

Oxalises  may  still  be  planted,  if  before  neglected. 

Pczonies  may  yet  be  set  out  with  success. 

Gladiolus,  ixias,  <§'C.  may  yet  be  planted  in  pots. 

Amaryllises,  tuberoses  and  tiger  flowers  should  be  taken  up,  if  not 
done  before. 

Seeds  of  rocket  larkspurs,  coreopsis,  %-c.  may  now  be  sown. 

Schizanthuses:  repot  the  same  plants  again  which  were  shifted  last 
month. 

Mignonette,  in  pots,  should  still  be  very  carefully  watered,  or  the 
plants  will  damp  off. 

Chrysanthemums :  give  these  plenty  of  water  while  they  are  in 
flower. 

Bouvardia  tryphylla:  the  plants  of  this  pretty  flower  should  now  be 
set  away  in  a  dry  place  in  the  green-house,  and'  only  watered  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

Amaryllises,  of  the  various  hot-house  and  green-house  species  and 
varieties,  should  now  receive  but  little  water. 

Camellias  may  be  repotted  now  if  they  require  it. 

Azaleas  should  not  be  watered  too  often  at  this  season. 

Geraniums:  repot  those  plants  wanted  for  blooming  early  in  the 
spring. 

Roses,  for  forcing,  should  be  immediately  potted. 

Tree  pceonies:  if  these  are  wanted  to  flower  in  winter,  introduce 
the  plants  now  into  the  green-house. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  plants  should  be  well  earthed  up. 
Lettuce  should  be  now  set  out  in  frames  for  spring  use. 
Onions,  sown  for  a  spring  crop,  should  be  protected  this  month. 
Cucumbers :  if  the  fruit  is  desired  early  in  February,  the  seeds  should 
be  immediately  sown  on  a  small  hot-bed,  with  a  brisk  heat. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  J\''otice  of  some  rare  and  beautiful  Plants  growing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Plymouth^  JMass.  By  John  Lewis  Rus- 
SEXL,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Bot.  and  Veg.  Physiol,  to  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Soc. 

This  ancient  town,  with  which  we  have  so  many  pleasing  as- 
sociations connected  with  the  early  history  of  this  country,  is 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  general  information  and  kind  hospi- 
tality of  its  inhabitants  than  for  the  peculiar  and  interesting  flora 
covering  its  hills  and  surrounding  the  picturesque  shores  of  its 
numerous  ponds.  In  a  delightful  visit,  during  the  past  summer, 
for  the  purpose  of  botanizing,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  in  find- 
ing very  many  plants  of  rare  occurrence  elsewhere.  I  acknow- 
ledge with  great  pleasure  the  attentions  of  several  individuals  in- 
terested in  science,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  collect  specimens 
of  much  value,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  locality  and 
habits  of  others  more  common.  One  familiar  with  the  scenery 
of  Plymouth  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  much  on  its  sandy 
shores  and  barren  hills.  But,  like  the  sterling  virtues  observable 
in  character,  it  needs  only  a  more  personal  and  minute  research 
to  be  undeceived.  Each  month  is  productive  of  floral  gems  of 
no  ordinary  interest.      Some  of  these  I  shall  introduce  to  notice. 

Attendant  on  the  first  steps  of  spring,  the  pretty  trailing  arbu- 
tus (Epiga;^a  repens  L.)  is  seen  peeping  from  the  midst  of  its 
faded  foliage,  and  recalling  to  memory  the  adventurous  "May- 
flower," after  which  it  has  been  gratefully  named.  Like  the 
snow-drop  (Galanthus  nivalis)  of  old  England,  this  hardy  pro- 
duct of  a  more  boreal  clime  comes  even  amidst  lingering  snows 
to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  earliest  "culler  of  simples"  and  of  the 
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lover  of  flowers.  The  old  rock  of  Plymouth  was  garlanded 
with  its  sweet-scented  gems  last  May  morning,  in  celebration  of 
that  simple  and  rural  custom  in  the  mother  country,  of  which  a 
few  traces  are  yet  existent  in  our  own. 

In  the  rich  meadows,  during  the  early  part  of  summer,  the  ele- 
gant Rhinanthus  Crista-galli,  or  yellow  rattle,  may  be  found  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  town.  I  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  it  in  perfection.  Its  corolla,  curiously  spot- 
ted and  marked,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  its  acutely  serrated 
leaves. 

Of  the  Cistineae,  two  species  of  Helianthemum,  H.  cana- 
dense  and  H.  ramuhflorum,  and  Hudsonia  tomentosa  and  ericoi- 
des,  are  common. 

On  the  borders  of  "Sound  Pond,"  I  found,  in  the  short  space 
of  an  hour,  the  pretty  Stachys  /lyssopifolia  J\Ix.,  a  plant  worthy 
of  cultivation;  Gratiola  aurea,  with  occasional  white  flowers; 
Sabbatia  chloroides,  of  colors  from  deep  rose  to  pure  white, 
giving  to  the  spot  a  truly  lovely  aspect;  Coreopsis  rosea,  Lobe- 
lia Dortmannrt  and  Solidago  tenuifolia,  Drosera  longifolia,  and 
the  curious  J),  filiformis  Raff.  The  latter,  which  is  said  to  grow 
in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  by  Beck,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  single  and  confined  locality  in  this  state;  at  least  it  is  not  de- 
scribed as  found  elsewhere,  and  I  was  assured  that  in  no  other 
part  of  Plymouth  has  it  been  observed.  Its  foliage  consists  of 
straight,  filiform  leaves,  studded  with  beautiful  glands  and  hairs 
of  the  same  purple  color  as  in  the  entire  plant,  while  the  circinate 
vernation  which  distinguishes  the  natural  order  is  strikingly  ob- 
servable, giving  to  the  young  leaf  the  exact  appearance  of  an 
unfolded  frond  of  some  fern.  Its  flowers  are  conspicuous  for 
size,  being  very  much  larger  than  in  D.  rotundifolia  and  longifo- 
lia, of  a  dark  purple,  with  obovate  petals.  A  specimen  was 
gathered,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  from  this  identical  locality, 
and  forwarded  to  Professor  Peck,  then  in  the  chair  of  botany  at 
Cambridge. 

This  species  attains  considerable  size;  in  some  individuals  the 
flower-stem  and  leaves  being  twelve  or  more  inches  long.  The 
Droseraceaj,  a  small  order,  should  be  more  cultivated  as  exceed- 
ingly interesting  plants.  They  would  grow  with  great  facility  on 
the  borders  of  garden  ponds,  either  in  balls  of  sphagnum  or  on 
rotten  stumps  and  logs.  I  have  often  noticed  D.  rotundifolia 
forming  perfect  colonies  in  the  crevices  of  decaying  timber  partly 
immersed;  while  D.  longifolia,  on  a  wet  and  muddy  soil,  has 
covered  the  ground,  in  company  with  the  almost  anomalous  Mar- 
chantia  polymorpha.  A  viscous  secretion,  which  constantly  ex- 
udes from  the  glandular  surfaces  of  the  entire  plant,  has  given  to 
it  the  fanciful  and  not  unapt  name  of  sun-dew.  Sabbatia  could 
probably  be  cultivated  with  like  success,  by  planting  out  the  radi- 
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cal  shoots,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  during  the  flower- 
ing season.  Several  of  these  have  been  forwarded  to  the  bo- 
tanic garden  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Carter,  gardener,  as 
an  experiment  in  floral  cultivation. 

Upon  the  edge  of  the  north  shore  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  Pulmonaria  mariiima  L.  A  single  plant  of  great  size 
was  in  flower  and  seed,  spreading  its  flat  branches  on  the  marsh. 
The  entire  aspect  was  of  a  glaucous  hue  and  of  peculiar  beauty: 
flowers  small,  rosy  purple.  I  had  only  seen  a  dried  specimen 
before,  from  the  vicinity  of  Eastport,  Me.,  found,  some  years 
ago,  by  Dr.  Ray  of  that  town.  The  beach,  which  forms  a  safe 
and  well-protected  harbor,  produced  scarcely  anything  but  the 
valuable  beach  grass,  (.,3rundo  arenaria,)  which  secures  the  drift- 
ing sand;  Pisura  maritimum;  Arenaria  jjeploides.  This  narrow 
strip  of  loose  sand,  three  miles  in  length,  has  been  reduced  to 
its  present  size  from  a  wide  and  dense  forest  of  pine,  within  the 
memory  of  the  aged  citizens  of  the  place.  To  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sand  on  the  valuable  harbor,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  inner  side  by  strong  frame-work,  and  by 
the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  the  Psamma  or  beach  reed; 
so  indebted  is  man  to  the  seemingly  feeble  agency  of  the  vegeta- 
ble economy! 

Among  the  Orchideee,  the  showy  Habenaria  fimbriata  and  the 
dehcate  H.  blephariglottis  are  abundant  and  conspicuous.  Ma- 
iaxis  /iliifolia  is  by  no  means  rai'e.  Arethusa  bulbosa  was  found 
in  the  vicinity  this  last  spring. 

Of  the  Asclep'ikdece,  ^sclepias  tuberosa  is  to  be  mentioned;  a 
native  of  such  peculiar  elegance  and  splendor  as  to  have  intro- 
duced it  into  almost  every  collection  of  merit. 

The  £mpetreae  are  represented  in  £'mpetrum  nigrum,  which 
covers,  in  large  patches,  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

The  Lentibulariffi,  of  Richard,  embrace,  as  local  members  of 
the  order,  the  singular  aphyllous  and  not  decidedly  aquatic  Ulri- 
cularia  cornuta,  beside  the  remarkable  U.  inflata,  with  versicular 
petioles,  which  buoys  the  flowers  above  the  water,  in  which  it 
floats  independent  of  any  root;  and  one  specimen  of  U.  purpu- 
rea now  in  my  possession  was  lately  found. 

To  the  botanist  and  to  the  lover  of  picturesque  scenery,  this 
vicinity  will  be  found  interesting.  The  numerous  limpid,  minia- 
ture lakes,  embosomed,  as  many  of  them  are,  in  the  midst  of 
hills  and  groves — their  flat,  white  and  sandy  shores,  or  else  their 
rich  alluvial  margins,  their  headlands  and  fairy  isles,  afford,  by 
their  proximity  to  the  town,  sufficient  inducements  for  a  ramble 
or  a  ride.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  flora  of  this  part  of 
our  state,  and  even  to  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  needs  a  more 
scrutinizing  examination,  to  reveal  many  rare  and  valuable  spe- 
cies. J.  L.  R. 
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Art.  II.      On  Forcing  Asparagus.     By  E.  Sayers. 
(^Concluded  from  p.  365.) 

In  this  stage  of  forcing  depends  the  success  of  the  produce.  If 
too  much  bottom  heat  is  given,  with  water  and  little  air,  the  buds 
of  the  asparagus  will  start  in  a  few  days;  and  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  stalks  will  be  small  and  white,  and  will  not  pos- 
sess that  flavor  which  is  natural  to  them:*  if  the  process  is  slow, 
by  a  moderate  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  air,  night  and  day,  then 
the  stalks  will  be  stout,  and  will  retain  their  natural  flavor — there- 
fore give  plenty  of  air  during  the  day;  even  take  the  sashes  en- 
tirely off  when  there  is  no  frost,  and  the  weather  fine;  and  at  all 
times,  in  the  early  stage  of  forcing,  give  air  during  night:  even 
if  a  little  frost  is  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  in  the  morning,  before 
the  grass  is  started,  it  will  do  no  harm.  When  the  buds  begin 
to  push,  which  can  be  ascertained  on  examining  the  crowns  of 
the  roots,  the  bed  may  then  have  a  good  watering. 

If  the  bed  is  losing  heat,  which  it  will  probably  be  at  this  time, 
a  lining  may  be  applied  of  well  worked  horse  manure  and  a  por- 
tion of  oak  leaves.  The  principal  object,  after  the  buds  begin 
to  push,  is  to  rather  increase  the  bottom  heat,  and  give  as  much 
air  as  possible,  but  do  not  let  them  be  frozen  at  this  stage,  which 
would  spoil  their  flavor. 

When  the  stalks  are  ready  for  the  table,  they  may  be  taken 
from  the  plant  by  pressing  down  the  two  fore-fingers  close  to  the 
stalk,  to  the  crown  of  the  root,  when  it  is  to  be  clenched  by 
them  and  wrenched  from  the  crown. 

Where  old  asparagus  beds  are  to  be  taken  up  in  the  spring, 
the  roots  may  be  forced  to  good  advantage.  They  should  be 
covered  with  sea-weed,  manure,  or  leaves,  in  the  fall,  to  keep 
them  from  the  frost.  When  the  time  of  their  forcing  is  at  hand, 
prepare  a  bed  as  before  directed;  when,  in  order  to  receive  the 
roots,  uncover  the  beds  and  allow  them  to  be  frozen,  slightly,  on 
the  surface,  so  that  the  roots  can  be  undermined  and  taken  to  the 
bed  in  large  pieces,  as  they  grow  together:  put  them  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  manure  and  thaw  the  earth  moderately.  By  follow- 
ing the  method  here  described,  the  very  best  asparagus  will  be 
the  result.  Yours, 

E.   Sayers. 

Boston,  J^ovemher,  1837. 

*  The  most  general  error  in  forcing  this  plant,  is,  that  its  vegetative 
principle  is  started  by  too  much  heat  when  it  is  first  planted;  it  is  there- 
fore slender — and  after  being  kept  in  this  state,  close,  it  loses  its  color  and 
flavor;  it  is  therefore  insipid  and  tasteless.  The  principal  advantage  of 
having  this  fine  vegetable  at  the  table  at  an  early  season  is  its  fine  appear- 
ance and  peculiar  flavor,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  slow  process 
and  plenty  of  air. — E.  S.  ' 
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Art.  I.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock  dahlia — in  answer  to  the  Conductor,  (p. 
430.) — Mr.  Editor:  In  your  last  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticul- 
ture, under  the  head  of  Foreign  Notices,  pages  429-30,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowins  statement: — 

"Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs. — This  flourishing 
Society  held  its  second  show  at  Beulah  Spa,  on  Thursday  the  24th  of 
August,  1837.  It  was  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  a  large  amount 
in  premiums  was  awarded.  Like  all  the  shows  of  this  Society,  the  spe- 
cimens were  remarkable  both  for  their  rarity  and  for  the  skill  displayed 
in  their  cultivation.  Upwards  of  twenty  prizes  were  awarded  for  dah- 
lias, the  show  of  which,  as  early  as  this  date,  was  very  splendid.  The 
most  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  Widnall.  His  stand  is  stated  to 
have  been  "  truly  beautiful,"  and  the  only  winning  one  deserving  the 
distinction  of  giving  the  names  of  the  flowers.  They  were  exhibited 
with  the  names  attached,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal:  they  were  as 
follows : — 

"Widnall's  Lady  Dartmouth,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Juliet,  Em- 
peror, Paris,  Perfection  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Springfield  Rival,  Glory 
of  the  West,  Dodds's  Marj',  Jeffiie's  Triumphant,  Exemplar,  Nimrod, 
Pothecary's  Lord  Nelson,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope, Diadem  of  Flora,  Girling's  Suffolk  Hero  and  Ruby,  Shakspeare, 
Grant  Thorburn,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Topaz   and  Sir  H.  Fletcher. 

"A  greater  part  of  these  flowers  were  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  this  season,  and  we  are 
glad  to  notice  that  Widnall's  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  is  one  of  the 
best,  as  it  has  been  pronounced  by  some  cultivators,  who  consider  them- 
selves as  judges  of  the  dahlia,  as  possessing  about  equal!!  beauty  with 
the  Beauty  oT  Cambridge.  We  blush  to  record  such  a  decision  of  so 
extremely  superb  a  variety;  and  we  envy  not  the  taste  of  those  who 
think  so  little  of  it." 

The  last  paragraph  the  subscribers  consider  as  intended  for  them- 
selves, from  the  fact  that  they  had  made  some  remarks,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  editor,  respecting  the  dahlia  var.  Marchioness  of  Tavistock, 
a  specimen  of  which  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Societ}^,  on  Saturday  the  30th  of  September,  by  the  Messrs, 
Hovey.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  represented  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock 
as  being  one  of  Mr.  Widnall's  first-rate  flowers — that  the  plant  was  re- 
ceived by  them,  Hovey  &  Co.,  late  in  the  season — and  that  the  specimen 
was  not  a  good  one.  With  these  preliminaries  we  examined  the  flower, 
and  compared  it  w'ith  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  to  which  we  thought 
the  specimen  had  a  strong  resemblance.  We  did  not  give  our  opinion  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  varieties,  but  on  the  two  specimens 
before  us,  nor  did  we  say  anything  about  equal  beauty  !! 

The  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  fine  vari- 
ety, but  we  should  like  to  see  a  good  specimen,  before  we  endorse  the 
declaration  of  the  editor,  and  call  it  so  "  extremely  superb  a  variety," 
(to  which  conclusion  he  has  arrived,)  because  it  was  one  among  the 
many  varieties  that  made  up  the  "  truly  beautiful"  winning  stand  of 
Mr.  Widnall;  and  not  from  any  specimen  exhibited  by  himself  or  by 
other  cultivators. 
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On  the  flay  above  named,  there  was  a  general  marking  by  the  princi- 

Eal  cultivators  present,    (in   all  ten    gentlemen,  including   the  Messrs. 
[ovey,)  in  the  following-  manner: — 

For  the  best  formed  dahlia, 

For  the  best  flower,  and 

For  the  second  best  do.  flower. 

The  result  of  the  above  was  as  follows: — 
For  the  dahlia  of  the  best  form — 

Juliet  received  .......  4 

Marquis  of  Northampton 4 

Dodds's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ....  1 

Conqueror  of  Europe 1 

10 

For  the  best  flower — 

Conqueror  of  Europe 7 

Dodds's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ....         2 

Princess  Victoria        .......         1 

lb 

For  the  second  best  flower — 

Mrs.  Broadwood        .......  4 

Conqueror  of  Eui'ope         ......  2 

Dodds's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots           ....  2 

Exemplar            ........  1 

Dodds's  Mary             1 

lb 

Fine  specimens  were  taken  from  the  stands  of  several  growers,  and 
among  others  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  and  Princess  Victoria 
from  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Hovey.  The  Princess  Victoria,  the 
Editor  has  represented,  during  the  whole  season,  as  the  best  dahlia  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey 
was  the  only  one  of  the  ten  gentlemen  who  marked  for  his  favorite  Vic- 
toria as  the  best  or  second  best  variety;  and  the  fair  Marchioness  of  Ta- 
vistock, the  "  extremely  superb  variety,"  was  passed  over  without  re- 
ceiving his  01071,  or  a  single,  mark  of  approbation.  We  did  not  "envy"" 
his  'Haste,"  or  "  blush  at  such  a  decision.-'' 

As  our  opinions  and  remarks,  given  in  confidence  and  friendship,  have 
been  the  foundation  of  an  attack  on  our  judgment,  in  the  columns  of 
your  Magazine,  we  respectfully  request  you  to  give  this  communication 
an  insertion  in  your  next  number.  o    Watker 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
Dorchester,  Nov.  18,  1837. 

We  insert  the  above  with  much  pleasure :  w-e  are  always  ready  to 
correct  any  errors  or  misrepresentations  which  we  may  inadvertantly 
make;  and  our  columns  are  open  to  all  who  ma}^  take  exception  to  any 
of  our  remarks. 

In  the  present  case  we  are  not  aware  of  having  committed  any  error 
or  made  any  misrepresentation;  neither  did  we  mention  any  particular 
individuals  when  speaking  of  the  dahlia  above  particularly  alluded  to; 
but  as  the  above  gentlemen  have  seen  fit  to  applj'  our  remarks  to  them- 
selves, and  consider  them  an  "attack"  upon  their  judgment,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  see  whether  the  attack  iias  been  unjustifiable. 

The  dahlia  has  now  become  so  popular  a  flower,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  garden  of  any  extent,  or  laying  any  claims  to  beauty,  but  what,  in 
jthe  proper  season,  is  adorned  with  its  gorgeous  blossoms.     Within  the 
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few  past  years  the  new  varieties  have  increased  to  a  vast  extent,  and 
the  perfection  to  which  the  flowers  ha.ve  attained  has  been  as  great  as 
the  number  has  been  numerous.  Before  the  dahlia  became  estabhshed 
among  the  florist's  flowers  it  was  estimated  by  its  general  appearance 
and  beauty;  soon,  however,  it  was  found  necessary,  the  new  varieties 
increased  so  fast,  to  establish  some  standard  rule  by  which  all  the  flow- 
ers were  to  be  judged,  in  the  same  manner  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  carna- 
tions, &c.  This  was  consequently  done;  and  since  the  properties  of  the 
dahlia  have  been  established,  every  blootn  is,  or  should  be,  estimated  by 
their  conformity  to  them.  This  has  generally  been  done;  but  in  some 
instances  flowers  have  been  cultivated  which  do  not  possess  scarcely 
one  property  of  a  fine  variety.  When  such  kinds  get  into  cultivation  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  conductor  of  a  work  like  ours  to  make  known 
such  flowers,  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  know  what  are 
worth,  and  what  are  not  worth,  growing:  in  a  like  manner  it  is  his  duty 
to  point  out  the  comparative  merits  of  new  flowers,  and  to  decide  upon 
their  superiority.  So  far  as  our  hunsble  opinion  goes  we  have  done, 
and  always  shall  do  so,  in  order  that  the  floricultural  community,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  willing  to  rely  upon  our  judgment,  maj'  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  value  of  every  new  dahlia.  We  may  differ  from  others 
in  our  opinion,  but  we  have  given  too  much  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  dahlia  not  to  profess  some  knowledge  of  a  fine  flower. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  above  al- 
luded to  there  was  presented  for  exhibition  several  dahlias,  from  a  few 
cultivators.  The  meeting  being  thinly  attended,  some  conversation  en- 
sued, among  the  cultivators  present,  and,  as  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, upon  the  dahlia,  it  being  about  the  only  flower  exhibited.  The 
conductor,  from  among  those  of  Hovey  &  Co.  took  the  Marchioness  of 
Tavistock,  and,  showing  it  to  the  above  gentlemen,  remarked  that  it 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  varieties  that  had  been  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Widnall  the  present  year,  (dry  roots  selling  for  £10.)  The  conductor 
also  remarked  that  it  was  a  faulty  bloom,  (having  some  distorted  petals,) 
but  that,  in  all  other  respects,  it  was  a  fair  specimen.  With  the  Beauty 
of  Cambridge  in  one  hand  and  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  in  the 
other,  the  two  were  compared,  and  the  observation  made  was,  that  it 
strongly  resembled  the  former,  and,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  (for  we  did 
not  think  then  of  ever  speaking  of  the  decision,)  that  the  Beauty  of 
Cambridge  was  one  which  would  be  grown  bj'  them  as  soon  as  the 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock.  This  is  the  foundation  of  our  remarks. 
All  who  saw  the  latter  flower,  and  viewed  it  without  prejudice,  know 
that  it  is  no  more  like  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  than  the  old  Mountain 
of  Snow  is  like  Seaman's  Clara,  or  Exemplar.  There  never  could  be 
a  more  apparent  want  of  judgment,  (not  to  mention  taste.)  The  [)etals 
of  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  are  stiff',  irregular  and  blunt,  nearly  every 
flower  showing  a  great  ej'e,  and  the  colors  dirty  white  and  dull  purple, 
mottled  and  unevenly  shaded  into  one  another,  without  any  distinctness. 
Not  so  with  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock.  The  petals  are  round, 
slightly  reflexed  and  j)ure  white,  exquisitely  edged  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful rose,  (a  color  with  which  no  other  dahlia  is  edged,  except  Gem,) 
and  the  flower  never  shows  an  eye.  The  bloom  here  alluded  to  pos- 
sessed all  these  properties;  but  having  been  cut  from  a  weak  plant,  set 
out  as  late  as  July  7,  at  which  time  it  was  but  six  inches  high,  one  or 
two  of  the  petals  were  irregular,  which  rendered  it  a  faulty  one — not  a 
fault,  however,  to  give  it  a  "strong  resemblance"  to  the  Beauty  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  one  which  led  us  to  leave  it  out  altogether  in  the  markings 
referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above  letter.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
here  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  an  established  rule  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Society  of  florists  and  amateurs,  of  Loudon,  that  one  bloom  with  a 
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single  fault  shall  disqualifj^  a  whole  stand,  even  if  that  stand  contains  a 
hundred.  How  then  should  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  give  his  own  "mark  of 
approbation"  to  a  flower  which  he  knew,  and  which  every  cultivator 
who  pretends  to  be  a  judge  of  the  dahlia  should  know,  would,  and  did, 
disqualify  it  for  competition.  The  question  at  issue  is,  not  that  the 
"  fair"  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  was  a  better  flower  than  any  of  the 
others  which  were  marked  against,  but  it  is  that  it  has  not  so  "'strong" 
a  "resemblance"  to  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  as  to  give  the  latter  a 
preference !  in  cultivation.  Nothing  need  have  been  said,  after  this, 
about  equal!!  beauty.  Our  remarks  were  not  made  because  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Tavistock  was  not  thought  a  dahlia  superior  to  all  the  oth- 
ers, but  because  it  should  have  been  classed  with  one  of  such  inferiority 
as  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge. 

The  latter  part  of  the  letter  of  Messrs.  AValker  and  Wilder  has  refer- 
ence to  a  subject  of  which  we  made  no  mention;  but  as  they  have  seen 
proper  to  make  an  attack  upon  us,  we  shall  briefly  reply  to  their  re- 
marks. 

It  is  there  stated  that  the  "  Editor  has  represented  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria during  the  whole  season  as  the  best  dahlia  in  this  section  of  the 
country."  Were  we  to  judge  from  the  enconiums  bestowed  upon  it  at 
every  show  at  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  particularl}^  at  the  annual 
exhibition,  where  it  was  the  most  attractive  flower  in  the  room,  so  much 
so  that  the  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Mary,  Juliet,  &.c.  and  others  equally 
fine,  were  scarcely  thought  of,  much  more  sought  out,  it  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  bear  us  out  in  this  representation.  If  we  estimate  it  simply  as 
a  show  flower  it  will  fail  for  want  of  size;  but  if  we  judge  it  in  any  other 
manner,  it  still  is  the  best  dahlia  in  this  section  of  the  country.  We 
spoke  of  it  as  the  best  because  every  flower,  (which  are  abun- 
dantly produced,)  upon  the  plant,  is  perfect  and  beautiful;  while  with 
such  show  flowers  as  Juliet  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  not  more  than 
one  in  ten  is  fit  to  remain  upon  the  plant.  The  markings  for  the  dah- 
lias cannot  be  considered  as  any  test  of  their  respective  merits.  For 
instance,  Dodds's  Mary  received  but  one  mark,  while  in  England  it  has 
gained  more  prizes  this  year  than  any  other  dahlia.  We  subjoin  the 
following  list  of  prizes  gained  by  the  flowers,  marked  for,  at  the  shows 
of  two  Societies  only: 


Dodds's  Mary  .  .  15 
Juliet  .  .  .  .  10 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock     6 


Conqueror  of  Europe  5 

Queen  of  Scots     .         .  3 

Exemplar     ...  2 


Here  we  see  that  the  "fair"  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  gained  more 
prizes  than  the  Conqueror  of  Europe,  which  has  been  repeatedly  stated, 
by  one  of  the  above  gentlemen,  to  be  the  finest  dahlia  of  the  season; 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  which  received  the  "  mark  of  approba- 
tion" of  both  Messrs.  Walker  and  Wilder,  as  being  the  best  formed 
flower,  has  not,  that  we  have  yet  learned,  gained  a  single  prize  this 
season:  we  will  not,  however,  again  envy  their  taste,  nor  blush  at 
SUCH  a  decision,  as  that  might  be  considered  another  attack  upon  their 
judgment. 

We  have  extended  these  remarks  too  far;  we  shall  have  a  few  words 
to  say  on  these  same  varieties  when  we  hear  further  from  the  exhibi- 
tions in  England.  But  we  hope  we  have  shown  that,  however  severe 
our  remarks  were,  they  were  made  in  strict  justice. — Cond. 
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Art.  II.     Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  our  reports  of  the  various  Societies  which 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  not  so  complete  as  we  had  hoped 
they  would  have  been.  Notwithstanding  our  notice  upon  the  cover, 
and  incidentally  at  other  times,  to  our  friends  and  correspondents,  we 
have  received  only  the  full  rej)ort  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  and  that  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Societj'.  The  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  owing  to  the  apa- 
thy of  the  members,  were  not  able  to  get  up  an  exhibition  this  year,  as 
was  feared  by  our  correspondent,  (p.  389.)  This  we  were  sorry  to 
hear;  and  we  regret  to  learn,  very  lately,  that  some  of  the  most  active 
members  have  already  withdrawn  their  connection  from  it.  From  the 
Maryland  Horticultural  Society,  at  Baltimore,  and  the  Columbian  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  at  Washington,  we  have  had  no  information  in  regard 
to  their  exhibitions.  It  would  have  given  us  pleasure  to  have  embraced 
the  reports  of  these  two  Societies,  with  the  others,  in  the  present  num- 
ber, but  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  list  of  plants  exhibited  there  are  many 
new  and  rare  articles,  particularly  at  the  exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 
There  is  also  a  very  decided  increase  of  fine  specimens.  Of  dahlias 
the  shows  have  never  anything  near  equalled  the  display  of  the 
present  year.  Rich  as  they  have  been,  however,  we  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  far  surpassed  next  season.  Mr.  Buist  has  raised  some  fine 
seedlings,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  Lemon  Hill,  formerly  Mr.  Pratt's; 
we  have  not  seen  any  of  those  of  Mr.  Buist,  but  understand  they  are 
extremely  fine.  Some  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  were  exhibited  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society's  annual  show,  and  were  much  ad- 
mired. Our  readers  will  notice  the  very  great  number  of  hyacinths 
grown  in  Charleston,  S.  C:  we  hope  the  same  zeal  will  be  manifested 
for  this  sweet  flower  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  The  Essex 
County  Society's  shows  have  been  attractive  by  the  profusion  of  fine 
specimens  of  native  flowers.  Another  season  we  hope  our  December 
number  will  contain  the  report  of  every  Society  in  the  Union. 

Essex  County  Natural  History  .Society. —  Wednesday,  June  5th,  1837. 
[We  noticed  this  exhibition  at  p.  353,  and  gave  thi;  preliminary  remarks 
of  our  correspondent  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  exhibitors:  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  report  of  the  plants  and  fruits  exhibited. — ConcL] 

Garden  Plants:  By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Treadwell,  Digitalis  purpurea  and 
purpiirea  var.  alba,  Canterbury  bells,  scarlet  trumpet  honeysuckle,  lark- 
spur, roses,  &c.  &c.  By  Miss  E.  S.  Peabody,  roses,  pinks,  phlox,  lych- 
nis, &-C.  &c.  By  Miss  A.  D.  Roirers,  moss  roses.  By  Francis  Putnam, 
Peebnia  fragrans,  Hiimet,  Whitle/i  andReevesj^;  Cactus  [Cereus]  spe- 
siosissimus.  Calceolaria  var.  grand  Sultan  and  roses,  viz.  yellow  Noi- 
sette, Rivers's  George  IV,  cabbage  Provins,  new  beautiful  Provins, 
Eclinberger,  black  mcrice,  Goliath,  Nigrittienne,  Welsh  Provins, 
L'0[)scurite,  Premier  noble,  Lubec,  negro  ])anache,  Pluto,  Swisse,  F.m- 
press  of  France,  Ventori's  superb,  Proserpine,  gloriosa  sujjcrba,  noire, 
&c;  also,  alstroemerias  and  larkspurs,  gladiolus,  pyrethrum,  stocks,  &.c. 

By  Wm.  F.  Gardner,  Gladiolus  natalensis.  Calceolaria  corymbosa, 
Mesembryanthemum,  Geranium  Compton,  digitalis,  lilies,  carnations, 
&c.  &,c.  By  Andrew  Nichols,  Danvers,  lychnis,  larks])ur,  honeysuckle, 
pinks,  8cc.  &,c.  By  Wm.  P.  Richardson,  7/yacinthus  comosus,  Gera- 
nium striatum,  Dracocephalwm,  Prussian  [?]  larksjiur,  Canterbury  bells, 
&c.  By  John  M.  Ives,  roses,  viz.  Swiss,  moss,  Provins,  Paris  virgin, 
Bromley's  favorite,  &.c;  also,  pinks. 

Native  plants:  By  E.  L.   Page,  .Antirrhinum  Linaria,  [Lin^ria  ^iDif6- 
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Ha  W.]  Lysimachia  quadrifolia,  »^nagallis  arvensis,  JVis  versicolor,  &c. 
&c.  By  H.  Wheatland,  Azalea  viscosa,  Ligustrum  vulgare,  Faccini- 
uin  macrocarpum,  J?6sa  rubiginosa,  Pyrola  rotundifolia,  Lysimachia 
quadrifolia,  JVielaiiipyrum  aniericanum,  Kalrnza  angustifolia,  Hypoxis 
erecta,  Arethusa  [Pogonia  jR.  Brotcn]  ophioglossoides,  &.c.  &c. 

Fruits:  By  Andrew  Nichols,  Dunvers,  May  Duke  and  seedling  cher- 
ries. [Our  correspondent  will  oblige  us  by  giving  us  some  information 
respecting  this  seedling,  and  also  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ives. — Cond.'\ 
By  John  Gardner,  Roxbury  russett  apples.  By  John  M.  Ives,  seedling 
cherries. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  9ih. — Garden  plants:  By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Treadwell, 
Scabiosa  atropurpuiea,  Lysimachia  quadrifolia,  Dracocephalum  virgini- 
cum,  moss  roses,  nasturtiums,  Ferbascum,  sweet  peas,  Coreopsis,  &c. 
&,c.  By  Francis  Putnam,  dahlias,  viz.  Douglas's  Criterion,  Cedo  nulli, 
Lutea  maxima,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Liverpool,  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  &c.  &c..  Gladiolus  natalensis,  carnations,  stocks,  pinks, 
&.C,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Lee,  Gladiolus  cardinalis,  iS^erium  splendens.  By 
Henry  Wheatland,  dahlias,  viz.  Barrett's  Susannah,  Amanda  and  Beau- 
ty of  Salem;  also,  scorzonera,  stocks,  8ic.  &c.  By  Wm.P.  Richardson, 
Coreopsis  tinctoria,  Dracocephalum  virginicum,  sweet  and  everlasting 
peas,  seedling  carnations,  centaureas,  pinks,  &c.  &c.  By  Wm.  Young, 
poppies.     By  T.  Prince,  larkspurs,  ])hloxes,  &,c. 

Native  Plants:  By  Wm.  P.  Richardson,  Cichorium  J'ntybus,  Pru- 
nella vulgaris.  By  E.  S.  L.  Richardson,  O'rchis  fimbriata,  Prenanthes 
alba,  .;3sclepias  purpurascens,  Chelone  glabra.  Clematis  virginica,  Gly- 
cine monoica  and  ^^pios,  Lobeh'«  pallida.  Campanula  perfoliata,  Apocy- 
num  androssemifolium,  Pontederz'a  cordata,  &c.  &lc. 

There  was  exhibited  two  glasses  containing  fine  specimens  of  honey- 
comb, from  the  apiary  of  Henry  K.  Oliver. 

Tuesday,  Jlug.  ^9,  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  6. —  Garden  plants:  By 
Miss  E.  Gardner,  Crepis  barbata.  Gladiolus  natalensi-s,  ffinothera 
Lindley«?irt,  Petunia  phoenicea,  Centaurea  moschata  and  moschata  var. 
alba,  schizanthus,  &-c.  By  Francis  Putnam,  dahlias,  upwards  of  fifty 
varieties;  also.  Gladiolus  natalensis  and  floribundus,  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna and  Colvill's  seedling,  Ferbena  Melindres  [chama3drif61ia  Sict.] 
Alstrosmeiia  psittacina,  Camelha  japonica  var.  alba  flore  pleno,  Cen- 
taurea suaveolens,  carnations,  stocks,  asters,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Lee,  Gladi- 
olus floribundus,  Vallota  purpurea,  zinnias,  &.c. 

By  W.  W.  Palfray,  Eschscholtzta  [Chryseis]  californica.  Salvia  ful- 
gens,  Jlialope  grandiflora.  Petunia  phoenicea,  schizanthus,  chrysanthe- 
mums, &c.  &,c.  By  Henry  Wheatland,  dahlias,  several  varieties,  Esch- 
scholtzza  californica,  Cacalia  coccinea,  Crepis  rubra,  Picridium  tingi- 
tanum,  asters,  stocks,  &.c.  &c.  By  Wm.  P.  Richardson,  Dracocephalum 
virginicum,  <Spirne\i  ulmaria,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  nasturtiums,  larkspurs, 
&c.  By  J.  AVatson  Andrew,  dahlias,  larkspur,  candytuft,  &c.  By 
Geo.  Driver,  bouquet  of  dahlias. 

Native  plants:  By  H.  Wheatland,  Gerardm  flava,  Clethra  alnifolia, 
Polygala  sanguinea,  Cichorium  /'ntybus,  Chelone  glabra,  &c.  By  E. 
S.  L.  Richardson,  Lobelm  cardinalis,  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum,  jEu- 
patorium  perfoliatum,  Centaurea  nigra,  Ciiscuta  americaua,  Glycine 
.^^pios,  Solidago,  asters,  &c. 

Fruit:  By  Miss  C,  Baldwin,  summer  harvest  apples.  By  Wm.  Dean, 
black  Hamburgh  and  sweet  water  grapes.  By  Abel  Houghton  of  Lynn, 
seedling  plums.  By  E.  Emerton,  Prince's  Imperial  gage,  green  gage, 
Henri  Quatre  and  Bartlett  pears,  summer  pearmain  apples.  By  Au- 
gustus P.  Chamberlain,  Bolmar's  Washington  plum.  By  J.  C.  Lee, 
skinless  pears,  Peters's  golden  yellow  plum.  By  Wm.  P.  Richardson, 
Prince's  Imperial  gage,  red  gage,  summer  harvest  apples.     By  Wm.  S. 
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Roberts,  pears.  By  John  Gardner,  Jenks's  apples.  By  John  Sander- 
son, seedling  plums,  liy  J.  M.  Ives,  Italian  damask  and  Bolmar's 
Washington  plums. 

Vegetables:  By  J.  C.  Lee  and  J.  M.  Ives,  long  green  Southgate  cu- 
cumbers.— P. 

[We  have  been  kindly  favored  with  the  following  interesting  account 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  Bradford.  We  are  extremely  hap- 
py in  being  able  to  present  so  full  a  report  of  this  Society,  which  we 
should  have  been  unable  to  have  done  but  for  the  attention  of  our  friends. 
They  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  their  kindness. — Cond.] 

Jin  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers,  of  the  latter  both  native  and  cul- 
tivated, was  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  at  Bradford,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Merrimac  Academy,  on  the  21st  of  September.  The  exhi- 
bition was  rich  and  profuse,  and  manifested  an  increased  zeal  in  the 
cause  since  a  previous  and  similar  one  in  the  same  place  about  two  years 
ago.  It  has  ever  been  the  i-,im  of  the  Society  to  difiuse  a  laudable  and 
general  taste  in  the  community,  and  promote  useful  knowledge  in  the 
precincts  of  the  county.  There  was  a  numerous  concourse  from  the 
neighboiing  towns,  and  the  agriculturists,  as  well  as  others  interested  in 
the  cause,  were  represented.  Fine  dahlias  were  sent  from  various  indi- 
viduals. From  F.  Putnam  of  Salem,  uj)wards  of  fifty  sj-.lendid  varie- 
ties. From  several  ladies  of  the  village,  boucjuets  of  cultivated  plants. 
Contributions  of  the  treasures  of  the  garden,  from  Newburyport,  Ha- 
verhill, Rowley.  Attached  to  the  academy,  under  the  superintendence  of 
its  instructer,  Mr.  S.  Morse,  is  a  small  and  elegant  garden  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  gratification  of  the  scholars.  Besides  culling  from  its  gaily  at- 
tired borders,  the  young  people  had  gathered  the  fair  and  wild  flowers 
of  the  woods  and  fields,  the  gaudy  gerardias,  the  brilliant  asters,  the 
inimitable  fringed  gentian,  mosses  of  various  sj)ecies  and  beauty,  the 
scarlet  Cenomyce  coccifera,  the  pendent  and  mournful  U'snea  fidrida, 
the  curious  Ms.rchkntiit.  Specimens  of  entomolog}',  ornithology  and 
conchology  from  several  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Of  fruits,  we  observed  native  grapes,  from  the  culture  of  Rev.  G. 
Perry,  who  has  hitherto  paid  much  attention  to  them.  Pears,  plums, 
melons,  native  seedling  apples,  from  individuals  in  the  neighborhood. 
Varieties  and  pure  sorts  of  the  valuable  squashes  and  pumpkins.  In 
the  evening  a  lecture,  on  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  nature,  was 
given  in  the  meeting-house,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  of  Danvers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  which  closed  this  interesting  day.  We  cannor  but 
wish  well  to  any  institution  so  signally  calculated  to  do  good,  and  affect 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  community. — S. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  ilth. — The  regular  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits 
was  held  at  this  date,  at  their  rooms  in  Salein.  The  long  continued 
drought  was  very  unfavorable  to  a  full  or  very  vivid  display.  Many 
superior  dahlias  were,  however,  exhibited  from  the  gardens  of  Messrs. 
Putnam,  Wheatland,  Richardson,  &c.,  and  bouquets  of  flowers  from 
several  gardens  in  the  city.  We  noticed  fine  specimens  of  Zinnia  vio- 
lacea  var.  coccinea,  Pe/?mi«  intermedia,  nycta^riniflora,  Potentilla  splen- 
dens,Chryseis  crocea,  (rladiolus  natalensis  and  floribundus, asters,  stocks. 
The  lately  introduced  and  brilliant  Jliimulus  cardinalis  and  the  pretty 
little  Rudbeckza  amplexicaiilis,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Russell, 
were  among  other  more  familiar  and  older  plants.  We  particularly  re- 
commend the  former  to  the  notice  of  florists.  The  jilant  from  which 
the  specimen  exhibited  w\as  taken  attained  the  heiglit  of  four  feet  since 
July  last,  and  has  produced  a  constant  decimal  suj)ply  of  large  scarlet 
flowers.  It  was  grown  in  the  open  border  and  watered  ])rofusely,  giving 
a  striking  effect  especially  among  other  tall  herbaceous  plants.  The 
foliage  possesses  the  musky  odor  so  observable  in  its  more  humble  co- 
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species,  M.  moschatus.  A  curious  hybiirl  could  perhaps  be  raised  by 
the  cross  imprej^nation  of  these  two,  so  naturally  allied  to  each  other. 
We  drop  the  hint  for  the  benefit  of  some  amateur  in  such  matters. 

Among  the  fruit  were  some  fine  pears — Ej)ine  d'ete,  from  the  garden 
of  Augustus  P.  Chamberlain,  and  Rousselet  de  Rheims  and  the  Ribston 
pippin  apple,  from  Dr.  Wni.  P.  Richardson. — L. 

[The  following  report  of  this  meeting  is  from  the  same  correspondent 
as  those  of  the  first  date;  but  as  it  gives  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
articles  exhibited,  we  give  it  in  addition. — Cond.] 

Garden  plants :  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  dalilias,  viz.  Brown's  Ophelia, 
Brown's  Desdemona,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Cambridge  Rival,  Teucer, 
King  of  whites,  scarlet  perfection,  Wilmot's  superb(.'),  Barrett's  Susan- 
nah, Countess  of  Liverpool,  Triumph  Royal,  Picta  formosissima,  sulphur 
yellow.  Lady  Fordwich  and  Dennissii;  JViimulus  cardinalis,  i?6sa  Law- 
renceidna.  Zinnia  violacea  var.  coccinea.  Petunia  violacea  and  nycta- 
giniflora,  Moluccella  IseVis,  &c.  By  Francis  Putnam,  dahlias,  asters, 
stocks.  Gladiolus  floribundus  and  natalensis,  &c.  By  Henry  Wheat- 
land, dahlias,  asters,  stocks,  &c.  By  Wm.  P.  Richardson,  dahlias, 
J>athyrus  odoratus,  i/?ntirrhinum.  Coreopsis,  &c. 

Native  plants:  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Sanguisorba  canadensis, 
Gentiuna  saponaria,  &c.  By  T.  Prince,  .Antirrhinum  Linaria,  Achilleo 
Jtfillefolium,  solidago,  asters,  &c. 

Fruit:  By  Mrs^  A.  Peabody,  pears.  By  Augustus  P.  Chamberlain, 
summer  thorn  pear.  By  Wm.  P.  Richardson,  Rousselett  de  Rheims 
and  orange  pears,  Ribston  pippin  and  baking  apples. — P. 

Pennsijlvanin  Hortieultural  Society. —  The  tenth  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  and  great  merit  is  due  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  splendor  with  which  it  was  got  up. 

On  entering  the  saloon,  a  large  oval  table  was  placed  before  you, 
filled  with  the  choicest  exotics  from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic  circle.  In 
the  centre  stood  one  of  the  beautiful  palms  of  Ceylon,  the  Latania 
borbonica.  A  Cypripedium  insigne  (ladies'  slipper,)  from  India,  excited 
much  curiosity,  from  the  extreme  resemblance  of  its  flower  to  wax.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  introduced  into  this  country;  (there  is  another, 
the  venustum,  from  India,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  beautiful  family 
are  indigenous.)  On  the  east  and  vvest  of  the  centre  table  were  circu- 
lar ones,  each  crowned  by  a  beautiful  screw  pine,  the  Pandunus  litilis 
and  the  P.  spiralis,  surrounded  by  a  vast  variety  of  that  beautiful  flower, 
the  dahlia,  of  every  tint  and  hue.  At  the  east  end  of  the  saloon  was  a 
semi-circular  table,  on  which  was  a  large  plant  of  the  Astrapae^a  Wal- 
lichii,  surrounded  by  beautiful  exotics;  at  the  west  end  was  a  corres- 
ponding table,  with  another  palm,  the  Latania  borbonica,  and  near  it  a 
very  large  plant  of  the  Crinutn  amabile,  in  full  flower,  one  of  the  lilia- 
ceous fainily;  also  the  black  and  green  teas,  the  black  pepper,  the  cam- 
phor and  cinnamon  trees,  with  many  of  the  choicest  plants.  The  walls 
of  the  saloon  were  lined  with  tables,  spread  with  beautiful  plants.  In 
one  of  the  recesses  was  observed  a  most  singular  submarine  production, 
from  Sinifapore;  it  drew  universal  attention  from  its  great  size  and  ap- 
pearance; it  has  received  the  a|)pr()priate  appellation  of  Neptu7ie''s  to ine- 
cup;  and  near  this  was  a  frame-work,  having  the  silk-worm  in  its  vari- 
ous stages,  from  the  recently  produced  worm  to  the  finished  cocoon.  In 
the  window  recesses  were  displayed  an  immense  number  of  dahlias. 
Near  one  of  the  east  windows  was  a  pyramid  ten  feet  high,  by  A.  Dry- 
burtrh,  covered  with  various  kinds  of  flowers,  interspersed  with  ever- 
greens. At  one  of  the  north  windows  was  a  beautiful  architectural 
model  of  the  United  States  Bank,  by  R.  Buist,  covered  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  Uie  finest  flowers,  and  on  the  architrave  stood  inscribed  in  high 
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relief  "The  Bank;'^  the  columns  were  covered  with  the  petals  of  crim- 
son dahlias,  and  the  whole  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fairy  produc- 
tions imaginable.  On  the  opposite  side  there  was  an  imitation  of  a  tree 
ten  feet  high,  by  D.  Maupay,  covered  with  upwards  of  four  thousand 
flowers  of  dahlias.  On  the  ends  of  the  branches  were  perched  stuffed 
birds,  of  great  beauty,  and  on  the  top  a  dozen  of  the  finest  plumage  ap- 
parently in  the  act  of  perching,  which  had  a  fine  effect.  These  artificial 
productions  gave  i-elief  to  the  green  shrubbery,  and  had  a  most  pleasing 
appearance.  Over  the  door  of  the  north  or  banqueting  room  was  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  by  S.  Reeve,  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  com- 
posed of  dahlias  and  evergreens.  Immediately  within  the  room  arose  a 
triangular  column  sixteen  ieet  high,  constructed  l)y  the  same  hand,  cov- 
ered with  dahlia  flowers.  Through  the  centre  of  this  room  ran  a  stage 
having  three  elevations  of  one  foot  each;  on  the  first  two  were  displayed 
a  splendid  variety  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  season,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged in  glass  dishes.  The  top  was  crowned  with  fine  grapes  in  pots. 
This  stage  was  flanked  by  flowers,  plants  in  pots,  and  vegetables  of  the 
best  kinds.  Over  the  door,  at  the  north  end,  was  an  imitation  of  the 
American  eagle,  composed  of  various  kinds  of  flowers,  to  suit  the  plum- 
age, the  eye  beautifully  represented  l)y  a  flower  of  the  Rudbeckza  hirta, 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  daring  bird;  the  whole  did  Mr.  Sherwood, 
the  maker,  great  credit.  On  entering  the  room,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
licious fruits  presented,  the  eye  was  suddenly  arrested  bv  two  enormous 
pumpkins,  one  raised  by  Mr.  John  Wetherill,  of  Chalkley  Hall,  near 
Franktbrd,  measuring  in  girth  eight  feet  six  inches,  weighing  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  pounds;  the  other  by  Thornton  Comfort,  of  By- 
berry,  measuring  in  girth  seven  feet,  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eighty  pounds:  they  elicited  great  surprise.  On  one  of  the  side  tables 
was  the  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  or  pitcher  plant,  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  first  exhibited  in  this  country,  being  raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
Buist;  on  the  end  of  each  leaf  is  a  pitcher  with  a  lid,  which  is  elevated 
and  depressed  by  circumstances;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  strange  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  excited  much  curiosity.  Many  of  the  exotics 
in  this  room  were  rare  and  beautiful;  a  very  large  CVinuni  amabile  in 
bloom,  from  the  garden  of  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  was  justly  admired. 

The  rooms,  when  viewed  from  any  point,  presented  a  beautiful  per- 
spective, and  it  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  to  have  heard  enconiuins  every  where  passed  on  them 
by  the  immense  numbers  who  visited  the  hall,  where  the  beauty,  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  Philadelphia  were  largely  represented. 

Some  only  of  the  finest  and  rarest  plants  exhibited  are  here  enume- 
rated. 

Plants  contributed  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Christian  Street. — Astrapse'a 
Wallichw,  mollis,  viscosa;  Ardisia  littoralis,  Adans6n^a  digitata,  Arau- 
cclria  imbricata,  Jlnbna  tripetala,  muricata,  squamosa,  paliistris;  Jlrlca 
OTioDtana,  oleacea,  Acrocomia  aculcata,  I3anksia  grandis,  verticillata, 
ericoides,  pulchella,  Cunninghamr,  Beaufortm  decussata,  Beaumontia 
grandiflora,  Bonaparteajuncea,  Brexia  serratifolia,  integrifolia;  Came- 
rarirt  latifolia,  Carissa  spinarum,  C'aryota  urens,  Catesba-Vi  spinosa,  Ce- 
drela  odorata,  Cerbera  Thevetta,  Cicca  racemosa,  Carolinea  princeps, 
Coccoloba  uvifera,  Cbcos  nucifera,  Combretum  purj)ureum,  Corypha 
speciosa,  Cunbnia  ca|)ensis,  Cycas  circinalis,  Dillenm  speciosa,  Dra- 
Cfe^na  ferrea,  terminalis,  brasiliensis,  reflexa,  niarginata,  australis,  dra- 
co; Hiira  crepitans,  Jacardnda  filicifolia,  Jacquinza,  Jatropha  multifida, 
Ciircas,  Mdnihot:  Lataiiia  borbonica,  Laiirus  Camphbra,  Lawsonia 
inermis,  Livistonia  mauritania[?],  Lmonia  tritbliata,  pontaphylla;  Jl/yr- 
tus  Pimenta,  acris;  Panddnus  titilis,  spiralis;  Parkinsonm  aculeata, 
PhcE^nix  dactylifera,  reclinkta;    Poinci<i7ja  pulcherrima,  Pbthos  crassi- 
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n^rvisj  Rhapis,  flabeliforniis,  Sahal  Adansonz,  Sweitenra  Mahagoni, 
Tamarindus  indica,  Taxus  nucifera,  Thriiinx  parviflora,  elesans;  Ter- 
minalia  Caldppa,  Xyloph\lla  loiiijitolia,  Yiicca  fol.  varieirata.  Zamia 
horriila,  puiiirens,  inteirrifolia;  Polypodium  aureiim,  Bixa  Orelluna. 

Plants  exhibited  tty  Geors;e  Pepper. — Dracce^na  purpurea,  terminalis; 
Zamia  liorrida,  Blxa  OreUiina,  Eugenf«  austiali?,  Musa  sapieiituin, 
Terniinalis  Benzoin,  ^ireca  oleracea,  Livistonia  mauritani;t[?],  Rhapis 
flabelliformis,  C'linum  amaiiile,  Pha;^nix  rfactylifera,  Cycas  revolCira, 
Pitcairnm  aculeata,  Saccharuiii  officinaruni,  Manettz«  cordifolia,  Til- 
landsia  Bromelirt;/"o/?a. 

Plants  by  R.  Buist. — Cypripedium  insi^ne,  iVe])enthes  distillatoria, 
£u6nymus  japonlcus,  fol.  var.  Gardoq\ii«  Hooker?,  Manettm  cordifolia, 
Witsein'ffl  coryinbo^a,  Lechenaiiltm  formosa,  CVinuin  amal)ile,  Cereus 
splendens,  [Epiphyllum  s])lendidLim,]  Russeha  juiicea,  Bank.siff  Cun- 
niiiiihaiiu",  'l'oreiu'«  scaltra,  £rica  inarsfaritacea,  Brunfelsm  americana, 
Scottm  dentata,  Passiflora  Kermesma,  Boronia  serrulata,  Gesnero 
Dougla<ii,  ru|)e.*tris;  Tlninberg/ffl  fragrans,  E'pacris  impressa,  hetero- 
nema,  Hovea  pannosa,  Garrya  elliptica,  F^erbena  T\veedie«na,  Ipoinse^a 
Horsfallfe. 

By  T.  Landreth. — Bonaparteffl/uncea,  Rochea  falcata,  Ficus  elasti- 
ca,  Laurus  Cinnatnomutn,  Magii6l?'«  fiiscata,  Pandunus  odoratissimus, 
Ficus  nitida,  Thea  viridis,  Banksia  niicroi)hylla,  CuiininghaniJ;  lllicium 
anisatum,  Citrus  variegata,  Corrpe^rt  speciosa;  Coffea  arabica,  Ficus 
costata,  Diosnia  fra^raiis,  Ju-iticia  picta,  Agapanthus  variesata,  Laurus 
Camphbra,  Coccoloba  uvifera,  Tabern6emontana  coronaria,  Tarcho- 
iianthus  cainphoratus. 

Bi/  John  M\irran. — A^ave  americana  varieg.,  Cycas  revoluta,  01ea 
europea  Mimosa  farnesiana,  Melianthus  major,  Eugenm  Jambbs,  A''- 
rum  esculentiim,  Phormium  teuax,  Rueih'«  saliciiolia,  Zinsiber  offici- 
nale, Piper  nigrum,  Sacchnrum  officinaruni,  Coffea  arabica,  Ardisia 
-solanacea.  P\ex  variegata [?],  Frica  vulu'ai'is,  mediterranea:  Fuchsto 
of  different  kinds,  Jtfes])ilus  japouica,  Taxus  chinensis,  Coffea  bengal- 
-ensis,  Thea  Bohea,  viridis;  Fkus  elastica,  iV^erium  splendens,  OMea 
fragrans,  melaleucas  of  different  kinds,  and  a  variety  of  roses. 

By  Col.  R.  Carr. — Laurus  Camphbra,  Quassia  amara,  Miisa  rosa- 
cea. Piper  nigrum,  Ceratonia  siliqua,  Ficus  elastica,  Coff^ea  arabica, 
Phoe^nix  (Zactylifera,  Cycas  revoluta,  cactus  of  various  kinds,  Sapindus 
saponaria,  Tabernfemontana  coronaria,  Terminalia  Benzbin,  Thunberg- 
ia  coccinea,  grandiflora,  Limonium  trifoliatum,  Zamia  pungens,  Teco- 
ma  australis,  Ginkgo  biloba,  Po^Aoslanceolata,  Pistacia  lentiscus,  Cook- 
ia  punctata. 

By  J.  Sherwood. — Tillandsm  amfe'na,  ligulata,  Bromellap/o/m;  Frica 
cerinthoides,  urceolaris,  ardens,  calycina,  andromedfF/?orfl,  Savile«na, 
ventricosa,  verticillata,  pubescens  major,  Daphne  Cneorum,  neapolitSi- 
na,  oleoides,  DauphiniY,  coleina,  alpina;  ^^axifraga  ligulata,  Manettta 
cordifolia,  Russelm  jiincea,  Eriocoma  fragrans,  Cotoneasfer  niicrophyl- 
la,  aff"inis;  Astrapie^a  Wallich/j,  Cactus  Boydsm,  murantina,  conspicua, 
Napierw,  Vandesza,  macrodiza;  Yiicca  fol.  variegata,  yellow  and  white 
rhododendrons,  Cerberw  Thevetm,  Dillwynta  cinerascens,  Sutherlandzo 
frutescens;  Boronw  dentata,  Callistachys  ovata,  Menziesm  polifolia, 
riibra,  alba;  Gesnera  bull)6sa,  AlstroMneriffl  aurantiaca,  .-^'rumcrinitum, 
trilobatum;  Berberis  dulcis,  Nuttalm  jaapaver,  Doryanthes  excelsa; 
Lechenaiiltzrt  formosa. 

By  Alexander  Parker,  .^diantum  trapezifdrme,  A\gave  americana,  A. 
variegata,   Albuca  altissima,   c^loe  arborescens,  maculata,   saponaria, 
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Diosma  ericifolia,  Edwarflsm  microphylla,  Furcraj^a  git(antea,  Glaria- 
Tu'rt?  grandiflora,  Illicium  floridaniiin,  Maiirandja  Baiclaydna,  O^lea  eu- 
ropea,  Portulaca  arhorea,  Paliurus  aculeatiis,  Pistacia  Terebinthus, 
Plectranthus  fruticosus,  Pomaderris  apetala,  Rivinw  humilis. 

Bij  Andreio  Dryhursch.  Bouapartcrt /lincea,  Corra^^i  speciosa,  BlseVm 
ericoides,  DracteNia  teniiiiiaiis,  jGrytlii  ina  Crista-galli,  £upli6rbm  splen- 
deiis,  Fieus  elastica,  Chiionm  graiidiflora,  Hieinaiithus  pubescens,  1x6- 
ra  coecinea.  Leiicadeiidroii  argentea,  Meiiziesi«  alba,  Pitt6s|)orurn  vi- 
ridiflorum,  Then  Bohea,  viridis;  Tillandsi«  amoe^na,  Roella  ciliata,  Fi- 
burnuin  toinentosa,  ericas  of  various  sorts,  proteas  of  different  kinds, 
and  a  variety  of  roses. 

Mr.  Diike,  the  proprietor  of  the  garden  formerly  Mr.  M'Mahon's, 
contributed  many  fine  plants.  Mr.  D'Arras,  near  the  Rising  Sun,  also 
furnished  some  beautiful  exotics.  D.  Maupay,  and  D.  M'Avoy,  at  the 
Rising  Sun,  Germanstown  road,  and  Robert  Kilvington,  gardener  to 
Wm.  Lloyd,  contributed  largely  from  their  gardens  in  fine  bouquets. 
Mrs.  Hibbert,  Thirteenth  Street,  near  South,  whose  establishment  is 
well  known  to  the  ladies,  has  n)any  fine  plants,  with  a  good  collection 
of  dahlias.  Mr.  Heiskel,  ne.ir  Bristol,  Messrs.  A.  S.  Roberts,  and  S. 
Cohen,  of  this  citv,  deserve  thanks  for  furnishing  ))lants.  Mr.  C's  figs 
were  fine  and  large:  the  trees  healthy;  it  beins  the  second  crop  this 
season.  The  Society  was  much  indelited  to  its  fair  friends  for  their  im- 
itations of  flowers  in  wax  and  shells;  Miss  Gorges'  shell-work  exceed- 
ing any  thing  ever  exhibited,  and  does  her  the  greatest  honor  to  taste 
and  perseverance.  The  wax-work  by  Mrs.  Shiba,  Mrs.  Ash,  and  S. 
W.  Horn,  was  beyond  all  praise. 

Fruit:  The  fruits  in  general  were  very  good,  much  better  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  unpropitious  season  for  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  irrapes,  peaches,  and  the  melon  family;  the  grapes  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Beehler  and  Mr.  Laws  were  of  the  best  quality  and  per- 
fectly ripe;  these  gentlemen  deserve  the  greatest  praise  for  their  care  in 
bringins'  the  fruit  to  such  perfection,  and  it  is  another  evidence  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  city  in  cultivating  the  grape;  indeed  the  whole  exhi- 
bited were  excellent,  and  the  growers  merit  high  approbation. 

Grapes,  exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Sharpless,  were  the  w  hite  Frontignac, 
the  green  and  yellow  Provence,  and  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau.  Mal- 
aga, by  Tobias  Beehler,  Marshal  Street,  were  the  finest  of  the  kind 
exhibited.  By  James  Laws,  the  Fandanvert  and  Hanstretto  were  very 
fine,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  season,  being  grown  in  the 
garden.  By  J.  H.  Seal,  the  golden  Chasselas;  the  Alexandria  by  H. 
JBallinger,  John  Sergeant,  Esq.,  Alexander  Parker  and  A.  Peters;  the 
Isabella  by  Alexander  Parker  and  J.  H.  Seal;  the  Hampton  Court  by 
Geor<re  Laws,  Wm.  S.  Hansel,  P.  Penn  Gaskill,  Peter  Robbing  and 
Jos.  S.  Madeiry;  the  Powel  by  J.  Sergeant,  Esq.;  the  bland  by  do.;  the 
Catawba  by  Mr.  Heisser;  the  Ellensboro'  by  David  Allan  and  A. 
Quic-ksale,  Burlington,  N.  J.;  the  golden  Chasselas,  do.;  the  Miller  by 
J.  Griffiths.     All  the  above  Avere  raised  without  cover. 

Those  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  Es((.,  and  Mr.  Camac,  were  as  fine  as 
could  be  produced,  more  particularly  so  when  we  consider  that  the  vines 
are  only  two  years  old,  and  growing  in  pots.  Mr.  B.  has  erected  a  very 
extensive  grapery,  and  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  able  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket with  thousands  of  pounds  of  that  luscious  fruit.  [We  trust  that  this 
expression  is  altogether  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  committee  who 
drew  up  the  report  of  the  exhibition.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
a  gentleman  of  the  known  liberality  of  Mr.  Biddle  is  about  to  enter  into 
comj)etition  with  the  regular  market  gardener  in  growing  grapes,  or 
any  other  fruit,  for  the  market.  Mr.  Biddle  is  one  of  the  greatest  pat- 
rons of  gardening  in  this  country,  as  the  rich  collection  of  plants  which 
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he  has  ah-eady  made  will  bear  good  evidence.  He  has,  too,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  irraperies  in  the  Union.  But  that  he  has  erected  them 
with  the  view  of  j)mducing  fruit/or  sale,  is  what  we  arc  sure  never  en- 
tered his  mind.  The  committee,  therefore,  do  great  injustice  to  Mr. 
Biddic  in  saying,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  supply  the  market  with 
"thousands  of  pounds"  of  gra))es.] — Cond.  He  who  introduces 
any  scientific  discovery,  mechanical  invention,  or  useful  improvement 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  deserves  far  higher  praise  than  the  blood- 
stained hero  who  figures  in  the  page  of  history.  Mr.  Camachas  cautrht 
the  enthusiasm,  and  is  building  a  large  grapery;  the  public  is  indebted 
much  to  such  men  for  their  liberality,  as  they  never  can  be  remunerated 
for  their  expense. 

The  pears  were  excellent  and  large,  giving  another  proof  of  what  can 
be  done  if  only  care  and  a  little  more  labor  were  bestowed  by  our  far- 
mers in  their  cultivation.  The  melons  by  Messrs.  Jos.  J.  and  Geo.  J. 
Hatch,  of  N.  J.,  and  Jos.  E.  Scott,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  were  very  su- 
perior in  size  and  flavor,  and  the  Messrs.  H.  are  entitled  to  all  praise 
for  the  uniform  excellence  of  their  yearly  display.  Nutmeg  melons  by 
Mr.  Riley,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  were  very  large. 

Apples,  by  H.  Hatch,  Mr.  Ralston,  A  Lippincott,  N.  J.,  A.  D'Arras, 
Horace  Binney,  Esq.;  the  pound  pip])insof  J.  Busby,  N.  J.,  were  very 
large.  Quinces,  by  Jacob  Copia.  Plums,  by  A.  Parker.  Peaches, 
extra  fine,  from  Mr.  B.  Bullock's  garden,  North  Third  Street,  Joseph 
E.  Scott,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Alberger,  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  Reeves 
&  Ridgeway,  (Delaware,)  John  Sergeant,  Esq.,  and  J.  B.  Smith. 
Seckei  pears,  from  H.  Biimey,  Esq.,  Samuel  P.  Wetherill,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  A.  D'Arras,  and  Mrs.  Hibbert.  Butter  pears,  ])y  H.  Ballinger, 
Anthony  Felton,  and  A.  Parker.     Doyenne  pear,  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq. 

Vegetables :  The  vegetables  generally  merited  the  highest  approba- 
tion, more  especially  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Anthony  Felton,  showing 
the  great  care,  perseverance,  industry,  besides  great  expense,  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  such  perfection;  never  was  there  a  finer  dis- 
play of  vegetables. 

EsTg  plants,  by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Bordentown,  Thomas  Hancock, 
Burlington,  N.  J.;  the  above  were  very  large;  R.  Ralston,  of  Mount 
Peace,  Anthony  Felton,  Wm.  Camac,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Heiskel. 
Cabbage,  by  D.  Maupay;  Wm.  Norris,  Turner's  Lane,  Jacob  Amor, 
N.  J.,  and  Anthony  Felton.  Manuel  wurtzel,  by  J.  C.  Jones  and  Cas- 
per W.  Morris,  Magnolia  farm.  Sugar  beet,  by  Pierce  Butler  and  P. 
C.  Wetherill.  Beets,  by  Wm.  Norrjs,  Turner's  Lane,  and  A.  Felton. 
Two  very  large  ropes  of  very  superior  onions,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
E.  Kelly,  gardener  at  the  United  States'  Naval  Asylum,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Captain  James  Cooper,  and  also  very  fine  by  J.  Bea- 
dle, gardener  to  Mr,  Norris.  Parsnips  by  Thomas  Snyder,  very  fine. 
Some  fine  peas,  by  Abigail  Pool,  near  Burlington,  N.  J.  The  following 
were  deposited  by  Anthony  Felton,  and  were  of  the  very  best  quality, 
viz.  chard,  tomatoes  of  every  variety,  squashes,  the  Egyptian,  the^Mal- 
tese,  the  China,  and  the  South  Sea,  brocoli,  lettuce,  Lima  beans,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  potatoes,  celery,  radishes  of  every  kind,  curled  kale, 
peas,  turnips,  peppers  of  various  kinds,  and  endive.  There  was  some 
very  superior  celery  by  Francis  Briell,  N.  J.  Dahlias  by  Andrew  Dry- 
burgh,  Robert  Buist,  Wm.  B.  Wood,  S.  Cooper,  Horace  Binney,  Esq., 
J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  T,  Landreth,  A.  Parker,  Mr.  T.  Heiskel,  D.  Mau- 
pay, Samuel  Reeves,  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  some  very  choice  kinds  from 
George  C.  Thorburn,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  above  numerous  gardens  in  and  around  the  city,  we  may  well 
be  proud,  and  the  country  is  materially  benefitted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  in  exciting  such  laudable  emulation  among  our 
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gardeners.  The  advantages  possessed  here  are  great — more  so,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  place  in  the  Union,  and  we  ought  duly  to  im- 
prove them  in  cultivating  horticulture  in  all  its  departments  of  beauty 
and  usefulness. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  exhibition,  in  all  respects,  gave  more  general 
satisfaction  than  any  of  preceding  years.  The  Society  has  every  rea- 
son to  draw  from  its  results  motives  of  the  highest  encouragement  for 
the  future. 

Fremiums. — The  committees  in  the  different  departments  have  award- 
ed the  premiums  to  the  successful  competitors  at  the  tenth  exhibition  as 
follows: — 

The  committee  on  flowers  award  for  the  best  twelve  varieties  of 
dahlias,  a  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Robert  Buist.  For  the  best  six 
varieties  of  dahlias,  the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Andrew  Dryburgh. 
For  the  best  American  seedling  parti-colored  dahlia,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars  to  Robert  Buist.  For  the  best  American  seedling  self-colored 
dahlia,  a  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Robert  Buist.  A  number  of  these 
werQ  of  the  newest  kinds  lately  imported  from  Europe,  and  were  re- 
markable for  their  delicate  tints  and  colors.  Some  fine  kinds  from  the 
garden  of  George  C.  Thorburn,  of  New  York,  attracted  the  great  at- 
tention of  the  numerous  visiters,  and  for  ^vhich  the  Society  return  him 
their  thanks. 

The  committee  on  fruits  award,  for  the  best  watermelons,  the  pre- 
mium of  five  dollars  to  J.  J.  Hatch.  For  the  best  nutmeg  melon,  the 
premium  of  three  dollars  to  Mr.  Riley.  For  the  best  foreign  grapes, 
the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Tobias  Beehler.  For  the  best  native 
grapes,  the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Isaac  Meyer.  For  the  best 
fall  apples,  the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  A  Lippincott,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. For  the  best  peaches,  the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Benjamin 
Bullock.  For  quinces  no  ])remium  is  awarded,  as  no  contributor  fur- 
nished the  requisite  quantity;  a  few  of  extra  quality  were  presented  by 
Jacob  Copia.  An  honorary  premium  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  for  a  great 
display  of  foreign  grapes,  raised  under  glass.  A  premium  of  three  dol- 
lars to  John  Smith,  gardener  to  N.  Biddle,  for  grapes  in  pots,  with  a 
full  crop,  plants  only  two  years  old. 

An  honorary  premium  to  James  Laws,  for  his  very  great  display  of 
native  and  foreign  grapes. 

For  the  best  seedling  pear,  to  John  B.  Smith  the  premium  of  three 
dollars  ;  the  committee  named  it  Smithes  Pennsijlvania  Pear:  it  is  of 
the  beurre  or  butter  variety,  is  of  extra  merit,  being  both  well-flavored 
and  a  great  bearer.  For  the  best  pears,  a  premium  of  three  dollars  to 
J.  B.  Smith;  this  premium  was  overlooked  in  the  prize  list,  but  the 
committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  award  it. 

The  committee  on  vegetables  award  for  the  best  cabbage  (drumhead,) 
the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Jacob  Amor.  For  the  best  carrots  the 
premium  of  three  dollars  to  Anthony  Felton.  For  the  best  cabbage 
lettuce,  the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Anthony  Felton.  The  commit- 
tee also  strongly  recommend  that  an  honorary  premium  of  three  dollars 
be  awarded  to  each  of  the  under-named  gentlemen,  (accompanied  by  a 
certificate,)  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  their  perseverance  and  skill  in 
bringing  to  such  great  perfection  the  articles  attached  to  their  names  be- 
low, viz. 

To  John  Wetherill,  of  Chalkley  Hall,  for  a  pumpkin  weighing  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  circum- 
ference. To  John  B.  Smith,  for  four  artichokes,  extra  fine.  To  Ed- 
win A.  Stevens,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  for  a  number  of  egg  plants,  of 
two  varieties,  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  quality.  To  E.  Kelly, 
gardener  to   Captain  James  B.   Cooper,  of  the  Naval  Asylum,  for  a 
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quantity  of  uncommonly  large  and  fine  Lisbon  onions,  raised  from  the 
seed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  garden  of  the  Naval  Asylum  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  consequently  cannot  possess  the  advantages  of  those 
of  longer  standing,  and  that  the  onions  were  not  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  from  sets  or  small  onions  of  the  previous  year,  but  from  the 
seed.     (Journal  of  Belles  Lettres.) 

Horticultural  Society  of  Charleston,  S.  C. — This  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  12th  and  13th  of  July 
last,  at  the  Medical  College,  Broad  Street.  An  account  of  this  meeting 
is  given  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist.  Since  the  anniversary  of  the 
Society,  however,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  its  exhibitions.  We  have 
repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  our  friends  in  that  city  would 
send  us  a  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  as  yet  we  are  only 
able  to  give  the  following,  which  we  extract  from  the  Agriculturist:  it 
is  from  the  re])ort  of  a  committee  of  the  Society: — 

Dahlias. — The  dahlias  of  the  last  summer  did  not  equal  those  of  the 
pi-eceding  year,  although  many  beautiful  and  new  varieties  were  intro- 
duced. In  Mr.  F.  Naser's  garden  there  still  appeared  to  have  been  a 
larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  handsome  flowers  than  were  re- 
marked elsewhere,  and  he  is  thouaht  to  be  entitled  to  a  premium  for  his 
successful  cultivation  of  them.  The  finest  that  were  seen  in  other  gar- 
dens wei'e  those  of  Messrs.  Bennett,  Lucas,  Howard,  North,  Webb, 
Moultrie,  Bachman  and  Winthrop.  Some  of  the  dahlias  of  this  spring 
have  been  fine,  but  the  drought  has  injured  them  very  materially.  At 
Mr.  Baker's  some  beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited  from  the  gardens 
of  Messrs.  Wotherspoon,  Naser,  Bancroft  and  others.  One  plant  in 
Mr.  Naser's  garden  produced  a  number  of  specimens,  with  two  oppo- 
site centres,  resembling  two  flowers  adhering  by  their  bases. 

The  winter  and  spring  did  not  seem  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  flow- 
ering of  camellias,  which  were  not  generally  fine,  but  some  remarkably 
handsome  and  new  varieties  have  been  exhibited  in  fine  perfection. 
The  gardens  in  which  they  flourished  best  were  those  of  Messrs.  Lu- 
cas, Bennett,  Patterson,  Gonsalez,  Michel,  Schi'ieber  and  Guillemin. 
There  was  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Patterson  exhibited  at  Mr.  Baker's, 
which  excited  universal  admiration.  This  was  also  the  case  with  those 
of  Messrs.  Gonsalez  and  Michel,  but  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Lucas 
had  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  every  other,  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  the  premium.  The  coldness  of  the  spring  was  uncongenial 
to  the  full  perfection  of  the  bulbous  roots. 

Hyacinths. — The  largest  number  of  this  beautiful  plant,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  three  thousand,  was  observed  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  M. 
Davis,  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  Individual  examples  that  were 
finer  even  than  these,  were  seen  in  several  gardens,  and  your  committee 
was  informed  that  there  were  many  of  an  extraordinary  beauty  in  Messrs. 
Edmondston  and  Lucas's  gardens,  but  not  until  they  had  past  bloom. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  pass  an  opinion  on  them,  and  recommend  the 
premium  to  Mrs.  Davis. 

In  her  garden  thei-e  were  some  very  handsome  tulips,  but  those  at  Dr. 
Boylston's  being  equally  as  fine  and  much  more  numerous,  entitle  him 
to  the  premium.  I'he  roots  in  both  these  instances  were  saved  from 
preceding  years,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  received,  were  finer 
than  at  first.  Those  in  Mr.  Teasdale's  garden  would  have  been  much 
finer,  but  for  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  they  were  planted.  From 
this  garden  were  exhibited  the  scarlet  and  yellow  Crown  Imperial. — 
One  of  the  yellow  variety  also  blossomed  in  Mr.  Javain's  garden.  Your 
committee  arc  induced  to  notice  this  plant,  quite  common  as  it  is  at  the 
north,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  blooming  in  our  city. 

The  beautiful  ranunculus  did  not  seem  to  have  been  cultivated  as  ex- 
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tensively  as  in  former  years,  as  your  committee  met  with  it  but  from  two 
gardens,  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Salmond's.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had 
about  twenty  varieties.  Mr.  Bennett's  were  largest  and  most  beautiful; 
they  were  from  the  garden  of  Tripet-Eliree,  Paris.  Mr.  Salmond  de- 
serves, however,  a  notice  for  the  attention  he  has  devoted  to  this  flower. 

Your  committee  have  to  notice,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  large  num- 
ber of  roses  which  have  been  introduced  and  successfully  cultivated 
during  the  past  season.  Mr.  Michel  is  entitled  to  the  praises  of  this 
body,  for  the  great  number  which  adorn  his  garden,  one  hundred  varie- 
ties of  which,  he  informs  us,  were  shown  at  the  spring  exhibition.  This 
gentleman,  at  great  expense,  has  imported  from  France  and  elsewhere, 
the  finest  varieties ;  and  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  them 
evinces  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  various  modes  of  propaga- 
tion, and  shows  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  this  class  of  plants.  We 
award  to  him  the  medal  for  the  largest  collection  and  finest  varieties  of 
roses;  also  a  medal  for  his  very  elegant  rose.  La  belle  Hugenot.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  notice  all  the  varieties  grown  in  this  garden,  or 
that  of  Mr.  Bennett,  which  has  always  been  noted  for  the  profusion  and 
beauty  of  this  flower.  Mr.  Howard,  likewise,  had  many  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  rose  is  so  great  a  favorite,  that  there  is  hardly  a  garden 
which  it  does  not  assist  to  adorn.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  no- 
tice that  there  were  many  beautiful  and  choice  roses  in  the  gardens  of 
Drs.  Irving,  Boylston,  Moultrie  and  North;  Messrs.  Winthrop,  Ben- 
tham  and  Ripley;  Mrs.  Talvande,  Mrs.  Davis,  &c. 

Many  very  beautiful  pajonies  blossomed  this  season,  and  it  seems 
to  become  a  very  favorite  flower  :  only  a  few  years  back  it  was  re- 
markably rare  to  see  a  flower  of  this  kind  in  our  city.  The  handsomest 
single  flower  which  your  committee  saw,  grew  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Gonsalez;  it  was  the  Pseonia  jMoiitan,  (tree  pasony.)  But  Mr.  How- 
ard had  the  greatest  number  and  largest  flowers  of  the  herbaceous  kind. 
There  were  many  very  fine  ones  in  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Bennett, 
Bancroft,  and  Michel. 

The  carnations  were  not  generally  fine;  indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to 
deserve  a  medal  this  year.  Some  pretty  ones  were  grown  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Mrs.  Schrieber,  Messrs.  M.  Strobel,  Carroll,  Dupont  and  Guil- 
lemin. 

A  rare  and  very  beautiful  native  plant,  the  Cordia  Sebestlna,  obtained 
from  Florida  by  Dr.  Strobel,  and  cultivated  by  him,  bloomed  for  the 
first  time  in  our  city  during  the  last  summer;  the  committee  recommend 
that  a  premium  for  the  introduction  of  the  handsomest  cultivated  native 
plant  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Strobel. 

Dr.  Winthrop  exhibited  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  rare  Rhododen- 
dron arboreum,  in  luxuriant  bloom;  the  plant  was  very  large,  and  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  This  specimen  he  has  cultivated  in  the  open 
ground  for  three  or  four  years,  taking  only  the  precaution  of  a  slight 
protection  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  cold  of  winter.  He  had  also 
another  beautiful  ifhododendron.  The  committee  think  Mr.  Winthrop 
entitled  to  the  i)remium  for  the  most  beautiful  flowering  exotic. 

Mrs.  Schrieber  had  a  most  splendid  specimen  of  Cactus  Jenkinsonf, 
which  continued  in  bloom  for  a  long  time,  and  was  so  beautiful  that 
there  was  some  doubt  whether  it  or  the  jRhododendron  was  most  entitled 
to  the  premium.  Among  other  beautiful  exotics  we  may  mention  the 
Cactus  speciosus,  Lechenaiiltirt  formosa,  (which  is  said  to  blossom  nine 
months  in  the  year,)  of  Mr.  Bennett's.  The  Plumieri'a  tricolor  and  oth- 
ers of  Mr.  Michel.  Five  varieties  of  Azalea,  of  Mr.  Maynard  Strobel, 
and  the  Euphorbia  Poinsettzf,  of  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Gonsalez.  In 
Mrs.  Wagner's  garden  there  was  exhibited  a  very  splendid  collection 
of  geraniums,  Agapanthus,  flowering  myrtle,  oleander  and  other  exotics, 
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cultivated  Avith  the  success  and  taste  for  which  she  has  so  long  and  so 
favorably  been  Ivuown  to  this  Society. 

From  the  experience  of  past  seasons  it  appears  to  your  committee, 
as  this  department  is  the  most  extensive,  that  their  numbers  should  be 
increased  to  six,  with  such  an  organization  as  may  be  determined  on,  so 
as  to  render  the  labor  less  arduous,  and  the  performance  of  the  duties 
more  certain. 

The  committee  on  fruits  announce  to  the  Society,  that  since  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  July  last,  fruits  have  been  exhibited  and  reported  to 
them  as  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  following  persons  in  this  city, 
viz.  Mr  iVIarkley,  residing  in  Meeting  Street,  exhibited  peaches  of  fine 
flavor  and  large  size,  and  the  quantity  on  one  tree  fully  justify  his  claim 
to  a  premium  from  the  Society,  for  the  best  fruit  of  this  kind  exhibited. 
Mr.  Gilfillen  produced  a  few  peaches  of  the  same  kind,  which  were 
considered  scarcely  inferior  to  Mr.  Markley's. 

The  committee  visited  the  garden  on  Holmes  &.  Co.'s,  late  Mey's, 
wharf,  where  they  saw  a  few  trees  with  peaches  and  pears  of  good 
quality.  Fine  peaches  were  also  reported  to  the  committee  from  the 
following  gardens,  but  which  they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
viz.  Mr.  C.  Patrick,  Mr.  A.  Whitney,  Mr.  Busacker,  Mr.  Francis,  m 
King  Street,  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor  in  Beaufain  Street. 

The  finest  grapes  of  different  kinds  were  exhibited  by  the  following 
persons,  viz.  Mrs.  F.  Rutledge,  the  Scuppernon,  in  great  perfection. 
Mr.  James  S.  Johnson,  the  Claret,  of  uncommon  large  bunches,  and  per- 
fectly mature.  Lionel  H.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  the  flame-colored,  but  by 
many  supposed  to  be  the  grey  grape,  were  remarkably  fine.  To  each 
of  these  varieties  the  committee  recommend  a  premium. 

The  only  pears  which  came  under  their  notice  were  from  the  planta- 
tion of  Mr.  Kinsey  Burden,  say  three  bushels  of  the  pound  pear;  they 
had  attained  their  full  size,  and  were  the  best  of  the  kind  exhibited.  The 
trees  of  Mr.  Michel  produced  some  good  pears,  but  few  in  quantity. 
His  red  heart  cherries  were  remarkably  fine,  and  the  quantity  required 
by  the  Society  from  a  single  tree,  justifying  a  premium,  we  recommend 
it  to  be  awarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Guillemin  produced  the  largest  and  finest  quinces,  not  inferior  to 
those  cultivated  in  the  Northern  States,  and  fully  deserving  a  premium. 
Mr.  Michel's  strawberries,  were,  as  usual,  very  fine,  but  the  quantity 
not  sufficient  to  claim  a  premium. 

The  peaches  and  apricots  in  the  gardens  of  Dr.  Desel  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Horlbeck  were  considered  remarkably  fine,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  deserving  a  premium,  if  the  quantity  required  by  the  Society 
had  been  produced. 

Mr.  Petit  produced  some  English  walnuts,  which  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Society. 

Miss  Cripps,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr.  Javain  produced  some  large  sized 
apples- 

The  committee  regret  that  the  names  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruit 
were  not  obtained;  as  they  deem  it  essential,  they  recommend  to  the  hor- 
ticulturists in  general  to  furnish  the  names  of  the  fruits  exhibited  by 
them  to  this  Society. 

The  following  premiums  are  recommended  for  vegetables: — To  Jas. 
Bancroft,  for  the  best  six  heads  of  cauliflowers,  a  medal;  to  Mr.  Noisette, 
for  the  best  six  heads  of  cabbages,  a  medal;  to  Paul  Remley,  for  the  twelve 
best  red  beets,  a  medal  ;  to  Col.  Richard  Yeadon,  for  the  best  twelve 
carrots;  to  J.  F.  O'Hear,  for  the  best  celery;  to  Col.  J,  Tan  Rhyn,  for 
the  twenty-four  best  artichokes;  to  Dr.  Charles  Desel,  for  the  twenty- 
five  best  silver  onions;  to  Mr,  Tobin,  for  the  earliest  and  best  half  bush- 
el of  potatoes;  to  Mr,  Hartmann,  for  the  best  bushel  of  spring  Irish 
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potatoes;  to  Mr.  MacLean,  for  the  Jireatest  varietj'  of  fine  vegetables; 
to  Mr.  A.  G.  Rose,  for  the  introduction  of  new  varieties. 

Premiums  for  vegetables  being  granted  exclusively  to  those  cultivated 
for  sale — your  committee  cannot  do  justice  to  the  amateur  gardeners 
whose  diligence,  care  and  skill  in  horticulture  merit  the  highest  com- 
mendation and  encourajjement  from  the  Society;  Mr.  William  Mazyck, 
Mr.  John  Hume,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Deas,  Mrs.  F.  Rutledge,  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Winthrop,  and  many  others,  have  vegetable  gardens  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  country  whatever.  Indeed,  the  improvements  in  farm- 
ing and  gardening  since  the  estabishment  of  this  Societ}',  have  been  un- 
questionably very  great.  Whether  this  has  in  any  measure  been  pro- 
moted by  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  or  by  an  improving  taste  for 
horticulture  and  botany,  coincident,  in  point  of  time,  with  this  estab- 
lishment, your  conmiittee  felicitate  the  Society  on  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  endeavors  to  promote  these  interesting  pursuits,  and  on 
the  bright  prospects  which  present  themselves  of  further  improvements, 
more  extensively  diffused  and  more  generally  cultivated  b}'  all  equally 
emulous  for  distinction. 


Art.  III.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Oct.  28fA,  1837. — Exhibited.  From  R.  Manning,  Pope's 
Quaker,  Cumberland,  Styrian,  and  Bergamotte  d'Automme  pears;  also, 
Alpha  (received  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society,)  and  Endicott 
pears,  (a  native,)  and  a  seedling  raised  by  J.  S.  Cabot,  Esq.,  of  Salem; 
also,  several  specimens  of  apples.  From  S.  Pond,  beurre  Diel  pears: 
presented  by  Mr.  Pond,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Cambridge- 
port,  srolden  beurre  pears.  From  Mr.  Vose,  the  president  of  the  Soci- 
ety, Wilkinson  pears.  From  S.  Walker,  autumn  Bergamot  pears. 
From  Mr.  Oliver,  Wilkinson  pears.  From  J.  D.  Bradley,  Brattleboro', 
Vt.,  a  variety,  supposed  the  old  St.  Michael  of  Doyenne  blanc.  From 
Dr.  Joel  Burnett,  Southboro',  Burnett  pears,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Society  three  or  four  years  in  succession;  these 
specimens  were  fine.  From  Samuel  Phipps,  Dorchester,  apples,  called 
the  Philadelphia  pippins,  of  very  large  size,  but  not  ripe.  From  Wm. 
Kenrick,  a  variety  of  apples,  received  from  E.  Davis,  of  Webster, 
Mass.,  Rev.  H.  Ramsdell,  West  Thompson,  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  J, 
Burnett,  and  Peter  Fay,  Southboro'.  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsdell  sent  several 
specimens  last  season;  his  collection  is  quite  extensive,  and  some  of 
these  were  very  excellent:  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  kinds 
sent  by  him: — Sweet-winter,  Tift  sweeting  and  white  sweet,  Pomme 
water,  American  apple,  Winter  Chandler,  (a  superior  fruit,  as  we 
stated  last  fall,)  winter  greening,  Nichols's  sweet,  Ramsdell's  red  sweet, 
Enfield  pearmain  and  red  pumpkin  sweet,  the  latter  an  enormous 
bearer.  Dr.  Burnett  sent  fine  specimens  of  the  Lyscom  apple,  one  of 
the  best  of  apples.  Yellow  gilliflowers,  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mill  ajjples, 
from  Mr.  Fay. 

Nov.  4th. — Exhibited.  From  Mr.  Vose,  specimens  of  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme  pears.  From  S.  Downer,  specimens  of  the  beurre  Diel, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Urbaniste,  Dix,  Cattilac,  Bleeker's  Meadow 
and  Messire  Jean  pears;  also,  Ponnne  do  Niego  apples.  From  E.  M. 
Richards,  Warden  pears.     From  G.  Brown,  Medfield,  sweet  apples. 
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From  Mr.  Clapp,  South  Readina;,  Piatt's  bergamotte  pears,  and  another 
kind  not  named.  From  T,  B.  Coolidge,  Boston,  Doyenne  blanc  or  St. 
Michael  pears,  (very  handsome.) 


Art.  IV.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  fyc. 

Potatoes,  new  : 

„  ^  per  barrel, .  . . 

<^<^'°'"°"'Uer  bushel,,.. 

„,  C  per  barrel, 

C^^"^"S°'^^'^  per  bushel,. 

T-,    .       ^     C  per  barrel,.  .  . 
Eastports.  ^  ^^^  ^^^,,^i_ 

„        .  <  per  bushel 

S^^^^^'  i  Serpeck, 

m       ■  ^  per  bushel, 

Turnips,  JJ,,  p3,k,; 

Onions : 

red,   per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. .  .  . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocolis,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes,  per  pound : 

Autumnal  marrow, 

Lima, 

Winter  crookneck, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


From    To 

$  cts, 


00 

40 

25 

37^ 

75 

75 

00 

37^ 

37i 

17 

4 
25 

50 
50 
75 
8 
20 
14 


37i 
75 
75 
12| 
12.^ 
10" 
6 
12i 


2 

2 

li 

12i 


1  25 
50 

1  50 
50 

2  00 
1  GO 
1  25 

50 
50 
20 

6 

1  50 

75 

75 

1  00 

12 


50 
1  00 
1  00 
25 
25 
12 
10 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert  : 

Common,  i  V"'  }>^'J']' 

(  per  bushel, 

Russets,  fP^'-J^^!' 

(  per  bushel, 

■D  ij    ■       ^  per  barrel,. ,  .  . 
Baldwins,  <  '       i     i    i 

(  per  bushel,.  .  .  . 

Bsllflowers,  jP'^'^'^^'-''^!'-- 
•  i  per  bushel,. .  . 

Fall  pippins,  per  bushel, .  . . 

Pears: 

Passe  Colmar,  per  dozen,. . 

Chaumontel,  per  dozen,. .  .  . 

St.  Germain,  per  dozen,.  .. 

Beurre  Diel,  per  dozen, 

St.  Michael,  per  dozen,. .  .  . 

Lewis,  ])er  dozen, 

MessireJean,  per  half  peck, 

■D  I  •        <  per  barrel, 

Baking,  <  ^     ,     ,    , 

="'  (  per  bushel, 

D      1         C  per  dozen, 

reaches,  <  '      u  \c       \ 

'  (  per  hall  peck,..  . . 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Citron  melons,  for  preserves,ea. 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound : 

Black  Hamburgh, 

While  Chasselas, 

Malaga, 


From   To 


$  cts. 


Cranberries,  5  P*=''^"^';^''- 
'  (  per  peck,. , 


Oranges,  J  P^"""^"^' 


jier  dozen,. 

per  box,.  .. . 

per  dozen,. . 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each, 


Lemons,  • 


Chestnuts,  ^P"',^^^!' 

(  per  bushel, 

fVlmonds,  (sweet, )per  pound,. 

Filberts,  jier  pound, 

Castana, 


50 
75 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
1  50 

1  50 

25 

37i 
50 

m 

50 

25 

50 

4  50 

2  00 
25 
50 

4  00 
8 

1  00 
12^ 

50 
25 
25 

2  00 
50 

60 

37^ 

5 

25 

4  00 

12 

4 

3 


$Ct3. 


2  OO 


50 
75 
50 


5  00 

50 
75 

12^ 

25 

75 

37i 


75 

50 
6 


5  00 

14 

6 

6 


Remarks. — Cool  weather  has  again  approached,  and  considerable 
snow,  unusual  as  early  as  the  14th  of  November,  has  fallen.  At  this 
date  the  weather  has  moderated,  the  snow  disappeared,  and  we  have, 
to  all  appearance,  the  genial  weather  of  Indian  summer.  How  long 
it  will  continue  we  know  not :  in  this  most  changeable  of  all  climates 
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there  is  no  certainty  of  two  daj's  of  good  weather  together.  If  it  con- 
tinues fine  the  marketmen  will  be  enabled  to  get  in  their  crops  in  much 
better  condition  than  if  it  is  wet,  or  cold  with  snow, 

I'otatoes  remain  about  the  same:  Eastern  ones  are  poor  this  year, 
and  the  innnediate  vicinity  is  looked  to  for  a  supply  of  those  of  first 
quality:  Eastports  are  very  scarce,  and,  what  there  are,  very  inferior; 
sweet  are  most  gone.  Turnips  abundant.  Onions  a  good  supply. 
Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  a  good  stock.  Horseradish  now  comes  to 
hand  of  the  first  quality.  Cabbages,  of  the  common  kinds,  are  plenty; 
but  few  drumheads  and  red  Dutch  are  to  be  had.  Of  cauliflowers  a 
very  fair  supply  and  of  excellent  quality.  Brocolis  also  come  to  hand 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  demands.  Beans  are  gone.  Lettuce 
scarce — small  supply.  Celery  abundant  and  good;  the  red  and  white 
giant  kinds  are  now  taking  the  place  of  the  poor  sorts  which  have  gen- 
erally been  grown  for  the  market  for  several  years.  So  prejudiced  are 
marketmen  against  all  new  kinds  of  vegetables,  that  not  one  could  be 
found  who  would  make  atrial,  to  any  extent,  of  the  red  and  white  giant 
celery,  without  a  guarantee  from  the  seller  that  the  grower  should  not 
be  a  loser  by  the  undertaking !  This  does  not  speak  much  for  the  intel- 
ligence of  our  market  gardeners.  In  a  few  years  these  kinds  will  be 
almost  exclusively  cultivated.  A  few  tomatoes  remain  on  hand,  but 
they  are  a  poor  article.     Prices  of  squashes  have  advanced  a  shade. 

Of  fruit  there  is  a  very  good  supply:  apples  are  abundant  and  sales 
brisk;  some  considerable  quantities  have  been  taken  for  shipping.  Pears 
are  more  abundant  at  this  date  than  at  our  last;  Passe  Colmars  and 
beurre  Diels  are  to  be  had  at  very  reasonable  prices:  some  Lewis  pears 
have  been  received,  and  they  sold  very  readily  at  our  quotations;  this 
is  a  variety  which  will  repay  well  for  their  cultivation:  a  few  of  the 
most  beautiful  St.  Germains  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  received  from 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Benj.  Manners  of  this  city;  they  were  never  pro- 
duced in  greater  perfection  upon  the  original  tree:  some  dozens  of  a 
variety  called  the  winter  St.  Michael  have  also  come  to  hand,  from  a 
cultivator  in  the  vicinity;  they  are  of  handsome  appearance.  Quinces 
are  very  scarce.  Berberries  are  nearly  gone.  There  has  been  an  ar- 
rival of  Malaga  grapes  since  our  last,  and  the  market  has  been  well 
supplied,  but  the  near  approach  of  Thanksgiving  has  now  much  re- 
duced the  stock.  The  only  walnuts  that  have  come  to  hand  have  been 
received  from  Pennsylvania. — Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Nov.  22d,  1837. 


Art.  V.     Obituary  Notice. 


Died,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  10th  of 
November,  Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Neio 
England  Farmer,  aged  65  years.  His  death  was  sudden;  he  at- 
tended a  politii-al  meeting,  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  evening  pre- 
vious, (Friday,)  hut  was  seized  with  apoi)lexy  innnediately  U])on  his 
I'eturn  to  his  residence,  and  died  on  Saturday  evening.  We  have  long 
known  Mr.  Fessenden,  and  we  deeply  regret  his  loss,  as  a  friend,  as  well 
as  a  co-laborer  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Mr.  Fes- 
senden was  a  most  amiable  man,  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  was 
universally  csteen)ed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance 
with  him.     From  the  first  establishment  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
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up  to  the  present  time,  (fifteen  years,)  he  has  been  the  editor,  and  the 
respectable  standing  which  that  paper  has  attained  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  his  exertions.  He  has  also,  at  the  same  time,  compiled  seve- 
ral works  on  airriculture  and  horticulture,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Complete  Farmer  and  the  Neiv  American  Gardener,  both  of  which 
have  passed  through  several  editions.  Mr.  Fessenden's  literary  attain- 
ments were  of  no  common  order:  as  the  author  of  Terrible  Tractora~ 
tion  and  other  poems,  (first  published  in  London,  in  1803,)  he  has 
gained  considerable  reputation.  This  work,  at  the  request  of  many  of 
the  author's  friends,  was  republished  but  a  year  or  two  since,  in  Boston, 
with  several  additions,  and  had  passed  through  a  second  edition  just  be- 
fore his  death.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  speak  of  the  work;  but  we 
may  say,  as  one  who  has  spent  many  a  pleasant  moment  over  this  most 
humorous  production,  that  for  satire — true  ironic  satire — it  is  sui*passed 
but  by  few  compositions  of  the  day.  Some  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces, 
written  for  horticultural  festivals  and  similar  occasions,  breathe  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry.  His  "course  of  culture"  is  familiar  to  every  horticul- 
turist. 

We  should  be  happy  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  Mr.  Fes'- 
senden's  life,  but  we  are  unable  to  do  so  at  this  time. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    DECEMBER. 


Very  little  is  doing  this  month,  in  the  garden,  particularly  where  there 
is  not  a  green-house  or  forcing-grounds  attached.  If  the  weather  contin- 
ues as  it  is  now,  (Nov.  22,)  much  can  be  done  in  the  open  air;  but  if 
cold  weather  should  set  in,  with  snow,  nothing  can  be  eflfected  to  any 
advantage.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  hot-beds,  if  early  vegeta- 
bles are  wanted:  let  the  frames  and  sashes  be  put  in  order  and  well 
painted;  collect  some  proper  compost  together,  and  lay  it  in  a  heap, 
and  cover  it  with  leaves  or  straw,  to  prevent  it  from  being  frozen  deep. 
Celery  should  be  got  in  if  not  already  done.  Pruning  vines  and  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees,  raspberries,  &c.,  can  now  be  finished. 

In  the  flower  department  there  is  still  less  to  do:  bulbs  may  yet  be 
planted  and  perennials  transplanted;  some  seeds  may  be  sown,  if  open 
weather,  as  heretofore  directed.  A  frame  should  also  be  put  up,  to  pro- 
tect some  of  the  more  tender  plants  which  should  be  found  in  every 
good  garden.     Protect  any  rather  tender  plants  in  the  border. 

The  green-house  will  require  attention  this  month;  give  but  little 
water  and  as  much  air  as  possible;  keep  the  house  clean  and  as  dry  as 
possible.  Repot  all  plants  that  particularly  recpiire  it,  and  propagate 
such  as  can  be  so  done,  where  plants  are  wanted,  at  this  season.  Ox- 
aJises,  and  other  bulbs  coming  into  bloom,  require  considerable  air  and 
water. 

In  the  hot-house  repot  all  plants  that  require  it,  and  particularly  such 
amaryllises  as  now  show  signs  of  returning  vegetation,  after  their  sea- 
son of  rest.  Fumigate  often,  to  destroy  lice,  and  keep  every  part  of 
the  house  as  clean  as  possible.  Tie  up  and  keep  in  elegant  order  every 
plant. 


LIST    OF    PLANTS 


.«"bies  Picea  305 

^cdcia  armita  115.174 

conspicua  1"! 

deciirrens  394 

longifdlia  28.  106.  115 

174 
lopbantha  72.  174.  394 
spectabile  72 

suaveolens  27 

verticillata28. 124. 128. 174 
vestita  174 

.^chille/i  Jrillefolium  452 

Acrocomia  aculbdta  453 

jSctae'aalba  412 

rubra  412 

Adansonia  digitdta  453 

v^d'intum  pedatum  412 

trapeziforme        454 
Addni^  vernalis  185 

^S'sculus,  many  sp.  403 

Agapaiithus  unibellatus       356 
variegata — a  variety  of 
A.  utnbellatus  454 

Agive  americdna  454 

americaaa  var.  varieea- 
ta  394.  454 

Agnostiis  si  nnatus— proba- 
bly ail  error,  as  we  find 
no  such  geDUS  in  Hort. 
Brit.  432 

Albiica  altissimum  454 

AWtris  frei  grans  402 

Allamanda  catbartica  104 

.'J'lliuin.  Bp,  233 

c6pa  349 

proliferum  349 

moe  403 

5  sp.,  454 

niargaritdcea  403 

variegata  413 

AloD?6'i  incisifdlla  128 

integrilVilia  128 

Aloysia  fitiiodora  395 

Alpinia  nutans  394 

Alstrccmeria  aurantiaca       257 
454 
Flo3  Martini  257 

Pdetrrlna  257.  347.  3.55 
psittarina  257.  315.  450 
pulchella  257 

Amaryllis  402. 432 

Amaryllis,  5  sp.  73 

Betlailonna  73.  347.  450 
crocdta  73 

formosissima  104 

Johnsdni  73. 208 

nidxima  431 

psiltacina  lOS 

tricolor  73 

vittata  73.  104 

Anagallis  arvensis  450 

Andromeda  72.403 

calyciildta  36 

fluriliiuda,    a    syn.    of 
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Leur6thoe  florlbiinda  344 

AnomatlKica  366 

jinona,  4  sp.,  453 

Antholyza  360 

ffithiopica  367 

montana  367 

prealta  367 

.Antirrhinum  caryophyloides 

374 

glanduldsum  180 

Linaria  454 

Orontiura  180 

speciosum  423 

Apocynum  cndrosSceum — a 

svn  of  Linaria  Zinifolia    449 

452 

Aptusimum  depr^ssum        180 

Aralia  lilspida  412 

AraiLcuria  428 

brasiliensis  401 

excelsa  401. 428 

imbricata  76. 453 

^'rbiitus  jSndrachne  206 

t/'va  iirsi  412 

Ardisia  acuminata  27 

colordta  394 

crenulau  185.  393 

littorjilig  453 

odontophylla  178 

panicuiata  402 

solandcea  454 

Arisa  borbonica  403 

montana  453 

oleacea  453 

nibra  401 

Arenaria  peploides  443 

Aretliusffi  bulbosa  443 

ophio2los?oides — a  syn. 

of  Pogonia  opbioglos- 

soides  450 

Arracxcha  esculenta  189 

.Artemisia  292 

dentata  454 

.A'rum,  2Fp.  454 

cordifolium  4i4 

escul^ntum  454 

.Arundo  areniria  443 

.Asclipias  salicifolia  394 

purpurtiscens  4.59 

tuberd^a  3,i6. 443 

Aspcisia  varifiedta         228.  232 

.Aspl^Tiium  melanocaiilon    413 

eldlum  454 

.«'ster  4J3 

Astrantia  mdjor  317.  391 

Astrapa;'a  mollis  207.  453 

pubi'sceus  402 

visrdsa  453 

Waliicbii        104.  112.  207 

276.  393.  402.  452 

wliite  var.  409 

Azalea  72.  403.  432 

calendiildcea  101 

indica  432 

59 


Azdlea  indica  var.  Gllling- 
hkmi  72. 204 

ign^scena  72 

phffinicea  72.  105.  176 
pbcenicea  ^legans 

72.  204 
Bmithu  72 

coccinea     72.431 
432 
lateritia — probably  a  va- 
riety of  Indica  432 
Zedif61ia                  103.  103 
i)uditi6ra                101. 411 
pontica                           371 
puiiicea — probably  syn- 
onymous ■VNith    pUcD- 
nicea  103 
rubiciinda — probably    a 

var.  of  iudica  432 

Raws6ui  176 

viscdsa  101.  450 

BaUdna  366 

plic^ta  367 

striata  367 

unduldta  108 

4  sp.  367 
Bambiisa  43 
Banksm                                 401 

5  sp.  453 
Cunninebami  454 
microphylla  4.'i4 
ensifdlia  431 
marc^scens  431 
marginata                      431 

Beaufortia  decussAta    394.  453 

Beaum6nt<a  graudiil6ra       204 

453 

Begonia  2  sp.  454 

odorata  371 

platinif6lia  176 

Bentliauu'a  fragifera  204 

Berbcris  dulcis  454 

Bilrciidria  aurantiaca  226 

BiJT^  Orelluna  4.54 

Bla'r/a  fricoides  455 

Blitia  /ivaciiilhiKa  73.  104.  165 

Tankervi'.lis  104 

Bolbopliyllum  barUgenim  231 

232.  374 

cocolnura  343 

recjirvum  346 

saltat(irium  374 

tetragciiiura  346 

Bonaiartcn  gracilis  403 

juncca  206.208.453 

Boronia  aldta  124 

dcnt^la  454 

serruldta  276 

Krasavula  cordata  229 

yvrassica  357 

Br^xia,  2  sp.  453 

mnilacascareiisij  104 

Broiiieli«  Knrratas  402 

Biugiiid:i!:ia  104 
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CrCinm  verticillAta  IOC 

Brunsftlsm  americdna         4i4 

Rran(iifl(ira  207 

Burlinglonw  Candida  230.  C3-7 

fiiigrans  231 

Ij2;ida  231 

nib^scens  231 

veniista  231 

CacAlia  coccinea  450 

Cdotus,  sp.  138 

6  sp.  454 

nobilis  205 

Peiiskia — a  syn.  of  Pe- 

r^ski'a  aculedta  219 

peruvidnus  4M 

spsciosi^simus — a  syn. 
of  Cireas  speciosissi- 
miis  402. 449 

triangiiUris — a  syn.  of 
Circus  triangularis    273 
348 
Caladium  395 

bicolor  204. 207 

escul6ntum  434 

Caldmpelis  scdbra  316 

Cdlamus  niger  402 

Calinthe,  sp.  403 

Calceoldria  corymb6sa        449 
Iidllida  128.  181 

Calla  wthiopica  ]  15 

Calliopsis  bicolor  433 

var.    dtro-sanguinea 

349.  355 
tincf6ria  var    4tro-san- 
guinea,  a  syn.  of  bico- 
lor var.  317 
CallistAcliyg  ovAta  454 
Callist^mon  lanceoliltum     185 
speci6sum  185 
Camtllm                                401 
japonica                        388 
200    var.     enume- 
rated    68.  69.  70.  71 
j.admirdbilis         415. 43^ 
j.  Alba  flore  pl^no           450 
j.  altha;a;fl6ra  C9.  106.  133 
j.  4rdens  siip^rba  131 
j.  aucubipfdlia.         133.  204 
j.  augii'ita  131 
j.  bostonia  127 
J.  candidissima      195.  204 
415.  432 
j.  Chindlerj 


Cam^llmj.  fasciculdris  C9.  204 


j.  Clintinm 
j.  Clivetina 
j.  coccinea 


C7.  68.  125 

370 

127.  134 

C9 

204 


■  radjor 


j.  Colvilli 

}.  compActa     108.  135.  204 

j.  conchifidra  135 

i. Alba      C9.  71 

135 
j. ndva         C9 


J.  concinna 
j.  conspicua 
j.  corAllina 
j.  corii>:cans 
j.  crassinirvis 
j.  del^cta 
j.  D^rni 
j.  Doncklaeri 


71.  136 

206 

204.  429 

'      127 

136 

G9 

107 

69.  414 

415.  431 

69 

69.  370 

135 


j.  Dorsittii 

j.  eclipsis 

.j.  ^legans 

j.  ilegans  londonit'nsis 

415.  431 
j.  Elphinstiini  106 

j.  exci-lsa  900 

j.  cximia  1C5.  429 


j.  Fairlea 
j.  florida 


j.  fulgens 
j.  liisca 
j.  gillicadlba 
j.  gigdntea 
j.  gloridsa 


204 

133 

68,  99. 115.  127 

133.  165 

204 

127 

127 

106 

28 


j.  gl(iria  b^Igica— a  syn. 

of  glnriosa  28 

j.  gI6iia  miindi  204 

j.  Goussdu/a  204 

i.  Harrisont  125 

j.  Ho^dckJ  127 

j.  invincible — a  syn.  of 

punctata  370 

j.  inibricdta  69.  115.  206 
125 
130 
212 
107.  135 
127 


of  Giila  eoronopifdlia   115 


j.  inibricEita  Alba 

j.  Kiirtzj 

j.  Landr^thi 

j.  Lindleyi 

j.  marear^tha 

j.  7nyrtif61ia    115.  126.  204 


j.  ne  plus  ultra 
j.  oxoni^nsia 


204 
67.  68.  69 
135 


204 

431 

136 

204 

203 

67 

69.  126 

115 

432 

204.  370 

69.  106 

135 

j.  roiea— a  distinct  vari- 
ety from  the  old  rdsea 
or  Middleniist  125 

j.  E6ssj  69.  204 

j.  sanguinea  127 

1.  Siebdidj  414 

■j.  specidsa         67.  68.  114 
133.  204 
j.  speciosa  of  the  French 


j.  Palm^rtdlba 
j.  Partlionjdjio 

Parks's  rose  stripe 
j.  pennsylvAnia 
j.  Philadelphia 
j.  pulcherrima 
j.  punctata 
j.  Rawesitina 
j.  revisa 
j.  RdscL  mi'indi 
j.  iJosa  sinensis 


catalogues 
j.  spl6ndens 
j.  Stev^nii 
j.  striata 
j.  Sweitt 
j.  Sweetidna 


100 

134 

127 

415.  431 

67 
68 


Carissa  spindrum 

453 

Carolinea  princeps 

453 

Caryota  lirens 

401.  453 

Cdssia,  sp. 

165 

Catolpa 

403 

Catas(itum  cristdtum 

260 

tridentdtum 

260 

Catesbffi'a  spinosa 

453 

CAttleya  bicolor 

230 

Forbesjj 

276 

intermedia — a    syn.    of 

intermedium  var.  rdl- 

lidum 

230 

labidta 

£30.  375 

Loddigesii 

230 

Ceandlhus  azureus 

205 

Cedrdla  odorata 

453 

Ceii6myce  coccifera 

451 

Centaur^a  moschdta 

450 

var.  dlba 

450 

nigra 

450 

suav^oleng 

450 

Ceratonia  siliqua 

454 

Cerasus  boredlis 

412 

C^rbera  Thevetia 

453.  454 

Cereus  flagelliformis 

338 

grandifl6rus 

334.  434 

Jenkensdnj 

307.  337 

senilis 

402 

speci6sus— asyn 

ofEpi- 

phyllum  specidsum    337 

s,  eciossissimus 

27.  208 

277.  307.  331. 

335.  337 

355 

splendiitus— a    syn.    ot 

Epiphyllum     splendi- 

dum 

454 

triangularis 

273.  SS8 

351.  454 

Vandesti— asyn 

of  Epi- 

phyllum  Vand 

isii      185 

Cestrum  Pdrgui 

454 

Chamffi'rops  liexilis 

202 

j.  Traversimutdbilisple- 

nissima  134 

j.  tricolor  369.  414.  415 
432 
j.  Tripliosa 
j.  triiimphans 
i.  Vandesio 


j.  Wdrdi 
j.  Weimdria 
j.  Wellidnkt 
j.  Wiltcini 
j.  Wrdyi 
j.  Wo6dsu 
jnalififira 
reticuldta 


Camerdria  latif61ia 
Campdnula  Lorrdji 
pcrfolidta 
;jersica'((Mia 

dlba  plena 
Tracheiium  pMno 
Cduna,  sp. 
glaiica 
ridif(\lia 


09. 135.  139 

415.  433 

204 

127.  134 

67.68 

133 

204 

210 

69.  132 

68.  71.  163 

27.  387.  429 

431.  432 

453 


humills 

hystris 

palmdfa — t 
Palmetto 
Cheldne  glabra 
Chenop6dium  Quinda 
Chimdphila  umbelldta 
Chir6n?a  grandifltira 
Choiizema  ovata 

rhombea 
Chryseis  californica 

compdcta 

crdcea 


207.  393.  401 
454 
syn  of   C. 


450 
188 
412 
455 
417 
165 
253 
251 


316 
450 
315 
315 
316 
355 
434 
434 


OinUia  curonopifdlia— asyn. 


252.  253.  316 
317.  422.  451 
Chrysdnthemum  292 

Chysisaiirea  231.232 

rhymof  drpua  pentaphyllus222 
Cich6rium  i'ntybus  430 

Cimiclfuga  fre'tida  317 

Cineraria  amelloides  165 


maritima 

115 

3sp. 

115 

Cirrhae'a  tiistia 

228.  232 

Citrus  decumdna 

27.  393 

variegata 

454 

Cldrkia 

341 

pulcheila 

143.  144 

Clematis  bicolor— a 

syn.  of 

ca:"rulea 

297.  414 

cffnilea 

296.  414 

grandifldra 

296 

ericta 

316 

fidmmula 

356.  394 

florida 

296 

fldre  pieno 

185 

niontdna 

429 

Siebdldi 

297.  414 
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Cl^-mati9vir<rfiiica  450 

Clediiie  spintisa  315.  35li 

Cleroilt-ndroii  403 

specio-issimum  181 

Cl^thra  aliiildlia  35G.  450 

Clianthus  puuiceus        'i-2.  204 

388 

Clintinjo  6legan3  177 

pulchella  177.  419 

Cllvea  nobilis  205. 429 

Cobic'a  scdnden.s  316.  355 

Cobiirghia  striatif61ia  355 

Coccoloba,  5  sp.  402 

uvifera  453 

Cocos  nucifera  403.  453 

Coffia  arabica  355.  402 

454 

bengal^nsig  454 

ColUnsm  atrophylla      30?.  3IG 

bicolor  181.  4--'J 

Combretum  purpiireum        104 

348.  453 

ConvallAria  umbellata         412 

Colvolvulus  434 

minor  30.^  422 

J^'il  434 

pandurcitiis  434 

paiiiculatus  434 

Cooki'a  punctata  454 

Corallorrliiza  odoiitorhiza  412 

Corchorus  japonicus  171 

Curdm  rosea  442 

Coreopsis  450 

r6sea  442 

tinctdria — a  syn.  of  Cal- 

liopsis  bicolor     433.  450 

C6rnus  canadensis  411 

Corrs'a  speci6sa  124.  180 

212.  455 

Corypha  specidsa  453 

Cos'm^lia  rubra  429 

Cotonrister  300 

aliinis  454 

microphylla  454 

Craspidiaalaiica  177 

Crataj'gus,  3  sp.  172 

Aidnia  172 

coctinea  209 

fliva  210. 220 

var.  lolAta      219.  220 

plandiildsa  .,«/'.  li'JO 

glandiiWsa  of  JVilh^  De 

Cand.  and  Loudon      172 

299 

var.     macracdntlia. 

The  two  last    are    synr- 

nynis  of  cocrinea  L.  172.  299 

Crati'sius  "laiica,  a  syn.  of 

Stransvai'sja    glauces- 

cens  288 

hcterophvUa  172 

macracantha  172. 299 

microcaipa  299 

maroccana  172 

meiicdna  172 

odoratissima  171.  172 

Olivermna  Bosc,  a  syn. 

of    Oxyacinlha    var. 

OlivermHa  220 

orieulilis  Bieb.,  a  syn. 

of  odoratissiina   171.172 
oxyacintha   Loudon      a 
syn.  of  the  followinj;: 

172.  220 
Oxyar antha  var.  Oliver- 

idna  220 

platyphylla  171 

jjyriraiia  171.299 

sangiiinea  2!)9 

spathiiJdta  172.  299 

tanacetllblia  171 


turbindta  Pursh  a  syn. 

of  C.  tiava  var.  lohata 

219.  220 

vlridis  172 

virginica.   This  and  the 

viridis    are     syn.    of 

spathulata  172. 299 

Cr(;pis  barlidta  450 

rubra  450 

Crinum  amdbile     73.  104.  207 

402.  452.  454 

Brousson^tt  402 

scabruiu  402 

Crocus  vernU3  112 

CiOton  di.- color  402 

ilabellilorma  394 

pictus  402 

saiigna?  393 

Cundiiia  ca[  6nsis  453 

Cupie.-sus  dist'cha  209 

Cuscuta  ameiicana  450 

Cycas  circindlis  309.  402 

453.  454 

revoluta  77.  308.  393 

395.  40a  454 

Cyclamen  persiciim      105.  274 

Cymbidium  ensilolium        421 

var.  estriatiini  421 

var.  slridtum — a  syn.  of 

ensi'olium  var.  estria- 

tum  421 

xiphiifolium  421 

Cypripediuui  in^igne    452,  454 

Cytisus  cTolicus  173 

iabiirnum  173. 342 

cocciueum  342 

purpureas  342 

Dalibarda  rdpena  412 

£>apline,  5  sp.  454 

oddra  115 

Datura  arbdrea  355 

Davi^sm  ulcina  2lO 

Dtlpi  inium  349 

var.  Barlo  wii  250 

Ajacis  422 

alpinum  250 

Barlowij  250 

elatum — this     and    tlie 

last  syn.  of  iuternit- 

diiini  340 

elatum    AU.    a  syn.   of 

mnntanuin  250.  251 

ilesans  pl^uo  315 

grandiaoium  251.317 

hirsutuin — asynofmon- 

tdnum  218 

intermedium  340. 369 

va:-.  pallidum  319 

monlinum     218.251.340 

palmaiitidum — a  syn.  of 

intermedium  340 

pbneiiiceum  250 

Dendidbium  pulcheilum     27C 

puiictcitum,asyn.  of  Di- 

p6dium  punctatura    421 

Dichorizinda  thyrsil6iia     183 

Uicks6n(«  piloiiiscula  413 

DictAinnus  fraxinella  277 

Uigi:dlis  glutiiiosa — a  syn.  of 

Relinidnnia  chinensis344 

purpurea  449 

var.  41  ba  449 

BUUnla  specidsa  402.  453 

Dilhvynia  cinerdiccns         4.54 

glycinifolia  341 

Dion;R'a  muscipula       204.  210 

iliosma  lOtl 

12  sp.  403 

tapitiita  134.  1G5.  185 

cil.dta  103.  12!.  393 

ericif61ia  455 


l)i6sma  ftigrans  4.54 

Dijiodium  punctdtum  421 

jyodeciUheon  integrifdlium 

183 

Z)olichos  priUiens  43 

Dor^Anthtsexceisa  454 

Douglasiu  nivdits  179 

Draca;'na,  5  sp.  40  i 

7  sp.  453 

2sp.  454 

horcfirs — a  syn.  of  Con- 

valUriaumbelldta     412 

Dracociphalum  357. 449 

virginicum  415.  450 

Drosera  filiformia  442 

longifolia  442 

rotundilolia  442 

Dryandra,  11  sp.,  403 

cuneata  431 

longi(61ia  371. 431 

plumdsa  431 

Ecliinocaclus  331.332 

Eyriesfi    165. 331.  332.  339 

Ott6(w  334 

oxygdims  334 

Edwardstfl  macrcpliylla      455 

Elite  sylvestris  402 

jElichrysum  bracteatum       224 

i'mpetrum  nijirum         36.  443 

Enkianthus  quinquef  6rus    28 

E'pacris  grandiiiora     103.  106 

373.  4^;^ 

heterorgma  454 

imprissa    73.373.431.454 

palu('(isa  103 

varJdbilis  373 

Epidendrum  a;'mulum         227 

lilidum  228 

cochkatura  276 

ensi;dliiini— a    syn.    of 

Cymbidium    ensi'^dli- 

uui  var.  eslriatum     421 

fragrans  227 

nocturnum  345 

var.  latifilium  345 

f  kiniierj  K6,  232 

EpgiE'a  ripens  312.  441 

£piniedii.m,  3  sp.  403 

macrantl.um  223 

Ep!pl  yllum  Ackcrn  dnt       Ibj 

331.  338.  40  i 

Jenkinsdiii  331 

spec  6sum  331.  333 

spU-nddum  333 

truiicatiim       272,  331.  333 

351 

Vandesii  331 

£nca,  10  sp.  454 

nrbirea  72.  106 

Ardens  l'i7 

1  Ac.ans  105.  177 

ciiira?  177 

carinata  276 

mammdsa  316 

niargaritdcea  454 

mediterrdnea  106.  454 

pub6scens  minor  105 

177.  393 

rubella — a  syn.  of  rubida 

1C5 

nibida  72.  105 

tubit'.dra  177.  393 

veutricdsa  177 

sujii-rba  177. 315 

vcstita  cucciuea  177 

vulga.is  454 

Eriobotrya  ,300 

con  dta  300 

(ibtuslliilia  300 

Eriocon.a  Iragrans  454 

Eric)phi>rnai  va^ii<dtum       411 
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EnosWmon  Aiix-:f61ium       429 
Erythrina  Cristagaili  174 

201).  357.  394. 455 
plcta  y93 

Escalluii/a  illinita  170 

moiiteviaensis  170 

Eschscli61tzia  251.  422 

Now  altered  to  ChryseW. 
califoraica  252. 450 

crdcea  163.  185 

Both  species  must  now  be 
leferred  to  Chryst^w, 
Eucalyptus  401 

Eiichariilium  concjnnum     341 
Eug(;n/a  austialis  394.  454 

Jdifibvs,  a  syn.  of  Jambo- 
sa  vulgaris  454 

Eul6pliia  macrostdchya      374 
£u6iiymus    japoiiicus    fol. 

varieg.  454 

£upat6ri«m  cdoiatum  393 


perfoliitum 
Euphi'nbin 

corollata 

fiilgens 

Jacquiiiff/ura 

latitulia 

Poinsettii,    a    fyn. 
Poinsettia  pulclierrima 
Ora.  116.  342 

spl6udens  221.  455 

Eutaxia  7nyrlir61ia        106.  175 

piingens  175 

Excisleiiiiiia  longifldra  185 

JTicus,  3  sp.  403 

costata  454 

elastica  27.  402.  454 

macrophylla  31 

nitida  454 

Fiaxinus  403 

Fuclisia  sp.  var.  grandiflora 

205 

coccinea  377 

globbsa  297. 394 


450 
343.  403 
357 
221 
IJO 
402 
of 


elegans 

297 

gricilis 

298.  377 

macrost^mina 

297 

ten^lla 

298 

Yriiingi  grand  ifldra        298 

Furcrce'a  gigintea 

454 

Fiiniuualba' 

392.  394 

Galdutlms  nivalis 

112.  441 

Gaillardia  aristata 

307 

316.  422 

bicflor 

422 

I'lcta 

4-29 

Gardenia  pannea 

301 

Gardcquia  Hookeri 

182 

205.  256 

.  314. 454 

G^rrya  elliptica 

454 

Gaultiit^rm  his[iidi)la 

412 

Genista  monos[  e.ma 

173 

GentiuHfl  saponaiia 

452 

araiilis 

2:35 

GenVnium  Compton 

449 

stiitum 

449 

The  two  last  syn. 

of  Pe- 

largonium. 

Gerardia  flava 

356.  450 

glutin6sa,  a  syn.  ol  Eeh- 

indnnia  glutin6sa       344 

Cisnera,  2  sp. 

454 

faucialis 

224.255 

lateritia 

255 

S6I10VVJ 

224 

Cilia  capirita 

115 

spli-ndens 

178 

tenuifldra 

178 

tricoL-r 

178 

(iiiikno  bii6ba 

454 

Gladiolus 

3(iG 

Gladiolus  var.  pudibimdus  2C1 

cardinalis  450 

fioiibiinilu3  450 

iiatalensis  .349.  379 

435.  449.  450.  451 

pudibiindus,   a   syn.    of 

the  var.  pudiliiiudus  315 

Glariani«  grandill6ia  455 

Glediljchia  411) 

j  Gloxinia  alba  285 

speciisa  393 

Glycine  ./S'pios  356.  450 

monoica  450 

Gnaphaliuni  41 

margaritAccum  450 

Godetiu  vind.sa  170 

GoiiEora  atropurpurea  276 

Goodyera  discolor  73 

repens  412 

Gratiula  aiirea  442 

Habtiiaria  blephariglottis    443 

fiuibriiita  412.  443 

herliiola  412 

Habranlhiis  Anderfdni        345 

gracili!6lius  var.  Booth- 
idniLS  345 

robiistus  345 

Hffimantliiis  pubescena        455 
liakea,  10  sp.  403 

Hedychium  Gardneri«num  356 

maximum  434 

Helianihemuni  canadense  442 

ramulit'drum  442 

Helicdnia  specidsa  431 

//tlioiropium  peruvidnum   377 
Hesptromeles  300 

Hespcrantha  366.  368 

//esperis  matronalis    fl.  pi. 

aba  277 

Hihbertia  voliibilis  206 

fliLiscus  /iliit^orua  207 

iiosa  sinensis         185.  355 

spl^ndens  170 

Hippophae  arg^ntea — a  syn. 
of  Shepherdja  argtntea 
389 

rhamnoides  389 

Hofdck(«  stolonifera  417 

Kdvea  C^Isi  174 

panndsa  454 

Edya  carndsa  316 

Huds6nm  fricoides  442 

tonientdsa  442 

Hiimea  elegans  393 

-ffiira  crepitans  454 

i/yacinthu.?  com6su3  449 

Hydrangea  Iiortinsis  63 

Hvpuxis  erecta  450 

yberis  422 

riex  opdca  36 

.^quifdlium  var.  ilbo 
margii'.itum  394 

variegata,  probably  a 
syn.  of  I.  .^quilttlium 
var.  albo  margiiiiilum 

454 
Illiciuni  anisdtum  454 

tioridiinuni  20G 

Inopsis  tenera  229 

Ipoma'"a  434 

Horsfalli(8  204. 454 

Quaimklit  110.  434 

paniculAta  34S 

rris— should  be  /'.xia  366 

V'ris  349 

alata  184 

cbinensis  115 

microptera,  a  Byn.  of 
aliUa  184 

pilllida  277 

scorpinldeg  184 


rris  transtagAna  184 

Both  syu.  of  aldta. 

versicolor  450 

/'xia  366 

capilata  185 

crucata,  a  syn,  of  Tri- 

t6nia  crocata  368 

maculata  185 

viridir;6ra  185 

Ix6ra,  sp.  393.  402 

Baiulliuca  204 

ciccinea  455 

crocata  207 

Jacordiida  filicifolia  453 

Jambosa  Jacquinia  453 

vulgaris  31.  IfS 

Jasminum  odcraiissimum  427 

Jiitropha,  3  sp.  453 

Justlcia  picta  454 

Kienii  fer;a,  sp.  393 

Kaluiiu  403 

angnstifolia  450 

latii61ia  36. 315 

Keiin^dya  coccinea  429 

diliiAta  -  429 

Kerii'a  japonica  171 

Lachtnalia  pallida  var.  es- 

rulea  304 

p^iidula  163 

quadricolor  115 

versicolor  185 

Ls'lia  anceps  303.  431 

var.  Barkenajia  259 

Laniana  chinensia  402 

riibra  402 

Sellowit  32.  123.  204 

La  Peyri.iisia  anceps  184 

Lasth^nia  caliioruica  315 

Lutiinia  borlionica         452.  453 

iathyriis  odoratus  450 

iaiirus  CaniphOra  453.  454 

cinnamomuni  454 

Law.-  uni'a  inermis  453 

Lechenaiilti'a  Baxtert  73 

formosa — identical,    we 

think,    with     Baxteri 

G.  Don  73,  205.  454 

Lecontia  256 

ie'dum  latif61ium  412 

Leptosiphon  androsAceus 

178.  301.  315 

densif.dru3  178 

301.  316.  422 

Lpptosiermum  cjeruleum    205 

Leucadendron  41 

arg^iiteum  393. 455 

Leurothot  floribunda  344 

Levisldnia  niauritdnia         453 

Liiitris  squari6sa  3S3 

Lisiistrum  vulcare  450 

iilium  canadense  416 

cidceum  432 

philadeliihicum  416 

superbum  416 

Limnd6runi  en?Atum,  a  syn. 

of  Cyml  idiutii   ensifili- 

uni  var.  ettriiitum         421 

Tankervillif,    a  syn.  of 

Bl^t/a  Tankervilbc    431 

Limonia  pentaphylla    206.  453 

454 

trifolidta  453 

Linn.x''n  boredlis  412 

Liriodendron  403 

tulipfera  316 

Littie'a  geminiP6ra  402 

Loasa  41 

cardlnilis  450 

nitiila  76 

LobehVi  DortmAnna  449 

fii'gena  348 
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LoWlia  pAUida 
veiioda 

Lonlcera 
chinensii 


450 
37-2 
403 
394 


LoDliosperuiura  erubescens 

316 
393 
253 
253 
173 
173 
417 
,  253. 315 


Morna  nitida 
J>/6ras  uiultic.iiilis 


Z.dtu3  jacobae'us 
iupinus,  sp. 
HMcniiiims 
latiftlius 
littoialis 
perenuis 
polyphyllus 


173. 


253 
173.  417 
417 
223 
277 


var.  alba 

rivuldris 

versicolor 
iychnis  Bunge«7!a 

Flosciiculi  pleno 
iysimachiaquadrifolia  316.449 
iythrimi  saliiaria  31(J 

Macliira  aurantiaca  36.  81.  212 
348 
Madia  ilegans  357.  394 

spl^ndens,  a  syn.  of  He- 


gans 

316 

Maeleiiia 

42! 

paradoxica 

492 

Magii6lia 

4U3 

conspicua 

165.  306 

fuscata 

394.  454 

Slauca             275 

.  315.  323 

Malaxis  (iliiftlia 

443 

Jtfilope  trifida  var. 

jrandi- 

tldra 

30.  450 

Jl/ilva,  sp. 

316 

nioschata 

30 

Blan^ttia  cordiftlia 

454 

glabra 

204 

Marchantia 

451 

polymorpha 

442 

Marii  a  hCirailis 

276 

Semi  ap6rta 

276 

Matliiola  annua 

75 

incdna 

75 

Maurandya  Barclayd7ia  75.  4.55 

Meaaclineura  maximum      304 

Melaleuca 

401.  403 

Me  lam  py  rum 

454 

Melastoma,  3  sp. 

394 

atromelia 

104.  185 

Melianthus  major 

454 

Melocactus 

332 

JUitilha 

41 

Menzi^si'a,  3  sp. 

454 

alba 

455 

glohularis 

315 

japonica,  a  syn. 

of  Eri- 

ob(')trya  japonica        454 

Mesembryanthemum 

403.  449 

JMespilus'.Michauxu, 

a  syn. 

of  CratEe'gus  fliva  var. 

lolita 

219 

Metrosid^ros 

401.403 

semperfldrena 

106 

vdra 

276 

Miltonia  spect4bili3 

421 

Miniijsa 

402 

farnesiAna 

454 

JUimuIus     var.     Marshall's 

new  red 

181 

cardindlis 

113.  181 

2r5.  302 

.  373.  451 

grandiflora 

3!6 

luteus  var.  varie 

jdtus  373 

Dinschatus 

452 

Smithii 

181 

Moluccella  las'vig 

4S2 

Monachinthus 

2ii0 

lutei'3 

431 

viridis 

260 

Mormodea 

2G0 

223 

74.76 

81,  236 

Jiluntiin  pn'iriens  43 

Muraltm  417 

HeisttWd  419 

stipulAcea  419 

Musa  402 

josicea  454 

sapltntum  454 

Myautlius  260 

cristatus  229 

deltoldes  229 

Jl/yofotis  arvensia  350 

Jl/yrtus  dcris  453 

Pimeiita  409.  453 

tomentosa  393 

Nectaroscordium  siculum    252 

JVepentlies  distillatoria       204 

229.  452 

Nemopliila  atomdria    925.  429 

in^gnis   162.  183.  225.  303 

Nerine  348 

aiirea  348 

coiiisca  348 

JV^reum  splendens       317.  450 

JNierembergia  linearis,  a  syn 

of  Petunia  intermedia 

^5 

Nolina  atriplicifolia  302 

prostrata  392 

Nuttall/a  cordata  219 

jjapiver  454 

JVymplut'a  casn'ilea  348 

CEnotliera  Frazerj  316 

glaiica  316 

Liudleyiirea  422.  450 

marrocArpa  317 

O'lea  europea  454 

fragrans  165.  454 

Omplialodes 

Olilendurffia  prociimbens,  a 
syn.  of  Aptosimum 
depr^ssum  180 

Oncidium  bifolium  421 

citrinum  304 

crispiim  228. 232 

flexuosum        73.  258.  276 
Harrisonmnum  228 

iridifdlium  228 

Lance«/iuHi  227. 232 

lundtum  228 

Papilio  431 

Opiintia  403 

O'rchis  fimbriita  450 

Ornithogalum  cseruleum,  a 
syn.  of  Scilla  Cupani- 
dna  232 

garganica  421 

latif61ium  420 

mavimum,  a  syn.  of  lat- 
ifoimm  420 

Osmiinda  cinnamumea        413 
Oxalis,  sp.  41 

Bowiei  434 

crenita  188 

rosea  73 

Fsidnia,  43  sp.  and  var.  284  to 
289 
albifldra  var.  frdgrans 

210.  315.  449 

Hi'imet  316.  449 

Reev^sa  343.  449 

Eirhard?6ni  315 

VVhitK;;i  315.  449 

Jlfoutanj/apaverdcea     104 

107.  380 

var.  P4nks)<E        74.  104 

107.  11.5.  290.380 

Raw^si  76.  107 

rOsea  107 


Pwdnia  suffnitirdsa  Identical 

with  the  Jloutan        431 

Paliurus  acul(  ;itus  455 

Puucratium  Auidncaes,  a  syn. 

of  Ism^ne.4/«a»cae8    183 

calathinum  256 

speiicisum  27 

Panduiius  ,\mursi»  403 

odoratissinnis         402. 454 

spiralis      27.  206.  4.52.  4.53 

ulilis  452.  453 

Papaver  bracteatum  253 

orientalis  253 

Parkiii«6n(a  aculeata  453 

Passerina,  sp.  393 

Passitlcira,  3  sp.  402 

Kcrmesi;itt      104.  347.  454 

quadranguldris       163.  355 

Pelarg6nium  94 

var.  BouganvilleiVinum 

123.  175 

C6mpton  115 

i/uercifolium  115 

Pentsl6mon  brevifdlius        255 

heterophyllum  180 

Rlurrayn7iM5  180 

speciosum  180 

Perisk/a  acultdta  219.  351 

PerguUiria  odoratissima       276 

Perislfiria,  3  sp.  303 

Petunia  intermedia       225.  451 

nvctaginifl(ira         186.  451 

pilcenicea        180.  393.  450 

riolacea,  a  syn.  of  phce- 

nicea  452 

Phac6lia  tanacetifolia  182 

vinifdlia  182 

Phl6x,  2  sp.  403 

cirnea  316 

Drummondt  301.  354 

356.  391.  .394.  429.  433 

paniculata  433 

Phce'nix  (Zactylifera      165.  401 

453.  454 

paluddsa  403 

reclinata  453 

Philodendron  crassinirviim 

304 

Pho^mium  t^nax  236.  454 

Photinla,  8  sp.  300 

Integrifolia  298 

serrulata  394 

PhycfMla  brevituba  226 

ignea  226 

Phyllantlius  grandiflirus    402 

Piciidium  tingitanum  450 

Pimelea  decussita  205 

Piper  nigrum  355.  454 

Pistacia  lentlscus  455 

7Vrel'inthus  454 

Pisum  maritima  443 

Pitcairnirt  aculedta  454 

Pittosporum  viridifldnim    455 

Platananthira  orbiculEkta      412 

Platistlama  linedre  297 

Plectriiithus  fructicosns      4.55 

Pleurothdllis  saurocephala  374 

Plumliigo  rdsea  104 

Po^oiiia  450 

Poiiiciana  pulchtrrima  27 

116.  4.53 

Poinsttti'a  pulclierrima  73.  110 

116.  123.221.  342 

Polemdninm  ca-ruleum        277 

Polygala  cordAta  431 

Ileistiina  a  syn.  of  Wu- 

rdltia  Ileistirta  419 

paucifl(')ra  411 

sangulnea  4.50 

etipulaci.T,a  syn.of  Mu- 

riiUia  stipulkcsa         419 
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Polypiidium  ai'ireum  454 

corcovad6iise  424 

Pomadtrris,  sp.  124 

n petal a  455 

Pontertina  cordAta  450 

PortulAca  arb6rea  455 

rotentilla  fructic6^a  125 

glandulA^ia  var.  inclsa  370 
spleiidens  451 

tridentata  411 

Pothos  cord-ita  402 

cras:jinervi9  453 

lanceolata  454 

PrenAnlties  alba  450 

I'rescotm  colorans  230 

Primula  auricula  420 

prffi'nitens  43.  115 

veniista  420 

Prinos  glaber  36 

Prostraiilliera  linedria  73 

PriHea,  8  sp.  403 

Prunella  vulgaris  450 

Psdinma  443 

Psidiuiiiyjyriferum  104 

Psoralea  orbiculdris  370 

Pt^ris  aquilina  413 

Pulinoiiarla  virginica  443 

Pycnantheinum  41 

Pyrola,  4  sp.  412 

rotundifdlia  450 

PjTus  japonica  403 

Quissia  am^ra  454 

Quircus  Siiber  352 

iJaniinculus  Clintini  411 

prostrdtus,  a  syn.  of  R. 
Clintdni  411 

Rehmaiinm  chiii6nsl3  344 

glutinosa,  a  syn.  of  clii- 
n6nsis  344 

Kenantli^ra  coccinea  257 

ii.'s6da  odordta  37 

Rliapis  flabelliformis  454 

Rbinanthus  Crista-pAlli       442 
Jihododeiidron       403.  416.  432 
var.  Seyraouri  371 

41  bum  371 

arbdreum  98.  212.  234.  324 
330.354.371.372.401 
429.  431 
var.  alta-clerense   73.  93 
100.  168.  432 
var.  ciiinara6ineuni   371 
372 
var.  hybridum      72,  103 
1 68 
eampanuldtum  372 

catawbieiise  98.  372 

cauca^sicuin  atrovirens  176 
chainfe("i>tu-3  176 

Cunningbimj  233 

ferrusrineuin  432 

luteum  371 

miximum        315.  330.  372 
416 
multimacu'.dtum  372 

ponticum  98. 429 

jmlchruni — probably  a 
syn.  of  Azalea  iiulica 
piilchra  432 

iJhodOra  371 

Russullid»m?«    31.  107.  165 
](i8.  324.  431 
Smith/i  429 

var.  ileenns  431 

visc6<uin,  identical  with 
Azalea  viscdsa  416 

JJhoddra  416 

canad(!>nse,  a  syn.  of 
Jihodod^ndron  iZho- 
d6ra  371 

Riba  adreum  log 


AiJcs  glanduWsum  411 

nlveum  108 

Rivin<;h  miilia  455 

Robin  iVj  390 

pseudacdcia  389 

R6clita  falcuta  454 

Kodantbe  Mangiest  177 

RotUa  ciliata  455 

Rondelet/a  odorata  177 

specicisa,  a  syn.  of  odo- 
rata 177 
i?6sa                                      432 
6  sp.  172 
var.  Kerbemonti  gran- 
difl(ira                      248 
Biebersteint  L.  77 
ferox  Bicb.                       77 
kamscbatica  Red            77 
Tile  three  last  are  iden- 
tical. 
Kurtzj                             129 
Lawrenceiajia               452 
Iiitea                               108 
var.                              108 
macrophylla                   377 
rubisinosa             411. 450 
sinica                              172 
iJubus                                    350 
Rudb^ckia  amplexicaidia    451 
hirta                                452 
Ruellifl  depr^ssa,  a  syn.  of 
Aptusimuin  deprfessum 
180 
salicifolia                        454 
Riisseiirt  yuncea      204.  301.  454 
tfabbatiffi  chloroides              442 
Saccharuin  officiuEirum        401 
454 
Saggittaria  saggittif61ia  var. 

gr4cili8  442 

Salpiglossis  linearis   a  syn. 
of  Pctiinia  intermidia 

225 

plcta  315 

Salis  tristis  412 

Salvia  lid  gens  450 

involucrdta  180 

splendens  182.  186 

Sambiicus  pubesceng  412 

Sanguiaurba  canadensis      415 

452 

454 

222 

403 

454 

179 

450 

229 

185 

185 

316 

274 

276 

232 

454 

403 

429 

73 

389 


pirai'a  filipendula 
11.  pleno 
japonica 
ulmaria 
SpirAnthes  bracteosa 
Sldchys 

Ayssopif61ia 


Sapliidus  saponAria 
Sarracenitt  purpurea 
Saxifraga,  25  sp. 

ligulata 

oppositifAlia 
Scabiosa  atropurpurea 
Scaphyuloltis  t'iolacea 
Schizanthus  diftusus 

pinndtus 

retusus 
Scbizop6talon  Walkfiri 
Sch6t(((  specio^ia 
Scllla  Cupaniiuia 
Scuttio  dentiita 
StSdum,  25  sp. 

azi'ireum 
Sempervivuin  arbdreum 
ShephtTdia 

ar^'eiitca  389.  391 

Sisyrincliium  graminifdiium 

184 
Solindra  grandifldra  103 

Solidigo  450 

tenuiWia  442 

S611ya  heterophylla  175 

Spaidxis  3G6 

versicolor  185 

Pparnidnnia  africdna  28 

Spirtiuiu  acutilulium        r 
^pirae'a  ]03 


316 

B77.  316 

<50 

231 

41 

442 

Stackboiii/n  nionogjna        175 

Stanb6peo  graudiiltira         276 

Stapelm  403 

grandifl(ira  347. 393 

reti6xa  C55 

Stellaris   Iatif6lta.  a  syn.   of 

Ornithugalum  latifoli- 

um  420 

StenActis  specidsa 

Strelitziis  402 

augiista  403 

liuniilis  403 

jiincea  207.  402.  431 

reginas  73.403 

Stransva;'sJa  glauca  298 

Streptopus  7useus  411 

Stylidium  adnatum  165 

t^utherl4nd(a  frut^scens       454 

Swieti6nia  Mahagoni  454 

Tabernffimontana  corondiir. 

454 
Tacsonia  pinnatistipula       205 
276 
Tamarindiis  indica  454 

rdinus  400 

elephdntipes  352. 403 

Tardxacum  paliistre  350 

Tarcbonanibus  camphordiua 

454 

Tdxus  chinensis  454 

nucifera  454 

Tecoma  austrdlis  454 

Termindiia  Benzdin  454 

Catappa  454 

Thalictruni  349 

Thia  Bohia  454 

viridis  454 

Theophrasta  402 

Tiiiinax  lilegans  454 

parvif!6ra  402.  456 

Thunb<5rgia  ccccinea  454 

Iragrans  454 

erandidora  454 

Tigridia  pavuuia  4S3 

Tilldndsia  <.04 

3  sp.  454 

ani.-E'na  454 

hrome]  icBfolia  454 

Torinm  fcabra  454 

Trevirana  ccccinea      347.  393 

Trichocentrum  fiifcum        259 

Trichoiiema  pupurdscens    185 

rriftilium  furdtum  173 

Trignnidium  obtii^um  2;!0 

Trillium  grandif'oium  411 

pictum  411 

Tritel^ia  unifldra  233 

Tritiuia  366 

crocdta  368 

xanlhospila  368 

Tropic'olura  azureum  176 

hracliycfiras  175. 221 

nidjus  175 

var.  atrosanguineum     222 

pentaplnllum         175.222 

peregrin um  175.  ^22 

pulypliyllura  176 

trici'lorum  175.  ^1 

Urania  specidsa        31.  35.  402 

Urtica  41.  43 

U'sncd  barldta  36 

florida  36. 451 

Utriculdria  corni^ta  ,  443 

iui'.dta  443 
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Utrlculdria  purpurea 
faccitieum  macruc4rpHin 
Vallota  purpurea  394. 

Vanilla  planiWlia 
Veltheliiiia  viridittora 
Ferbascum  41. 349. 

conipicta 
Ferb^na  Aublttm         ]  15.  : 
394. 
cliama;drif61ia  43. 

1C3.  182.  1P3. 5^^o. 
374.  422.  435.  ■ 
Drumnioiidt 
Mctindres,  a  syn.  of  dia 
niKdrifdlia  43. 

Tvveedieana 

225.  429. 
vendsa    182.  Ifis!  354. 
Vtronica 


443 

Verdnica  10  ep. 

294 

4."=0 

spicata  piimila 

423 

450 

Fiburiiuin  lantanoldes 

411 

426 

tomenld^a 

455 

105 

Ficia  sativa 

412 

450 

Victoria  regina: — should 

be 

315 

V.  regalis 

426 

356 

Fiola  clandeslina 

412 

422 

tricolor 

433 

139 

VVats6nia,  6  sp. 

306 

315 

Wigandia  caracisana 

345 

450 

Wistaria  Consequa/ia  123 

162 

374 

186.  274.  306.  313 

348 

a- 

388 

424 

450 

Wits<^nia  corymbdsa    185 

454 

139 

Woodsifl  njfidiila 

411 

454 

Xanth6xylum   jug]andif61i- 

395 

um 

352 

349 

Xej&ntliemum  fiilgidum 

115 

Xylopliylla  454 

Xyl6steiiin  cill&tuin  411 

Yucca  dracdiiis  232 

filament6ia    233.  23C.  317 

355 

fldccida  233 

gloridsa  ^232.  394 

variegata.    (No  such  ep. 

in  hurt.  Brit.)  452 

Zdmia  402 

3  sp.  454 

8  sp.  403 

horrida    908.  402.  431.  454 

iiiteniifdlia  207 

lanuginosa  401 

piingens  454 

Zingiber  officinale  454 

Zinnia  cioldcea  var.  coccinea 

451.  452 


END    OF    VOLUME    THIRD. 


